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| __MUSSON, a department and commune of Bele 
| ginm, in the prov. of Luxemburg, and arrond. of 
} Arlon, watered by the Butte. Pop. 1,853. 
| SSY, a river of Hindostan, in the Deccan, in 
the prov. of Hyderabad, which has its source in the 
} district of Coilconda; traverses that of Goleonda; 
} separates the district of Bonghir from those of Da- 
wurconda and Nalgonda; intersects the latter; and 
“alter a total course of about 180 m., first iu a’ gen- 
|” erally B, then S direction. joins the Krishna, on the 
{1 bank.’ -Hydyabad sand Golconda are the chief 
| places on its banks.—Alko a river in the presidency 
| of Madras, in the Camtic, and district of Ongole, 
| which issues: from thie mountains of Elgonda; runs 
}. SEs and throws itself into the gulf of Bengal, to the 
| NE of Si and diter a course of 75 m. 
| — MUSSY-L'EVEQUE, or Mussy-sur-Serse, a 
{ canton, commune, ard town of France, in the dep. 
|}. of the Aube, aud urrond. of Bar-sur-Seine. The 
} cant, comprises. 8 com. Pop. in 1831, 7,191; in 
} 1841, 7,289. ‘Phe town is 12 m. SSE of Bar-sur- 
} Seine; on the Seine.” Tt is well-built, has several 
| distilleries of brandy, aut carries on a’ considerable 
{| - trade-in wine and brandy. Marble is wrought in the 
{ environs. 
{ — MUSSY-SOUS-DUN, or Mussy-rs-Vieux, a 
} village of France, in the dep. of the Saone-ct-Loire, 
{ cant. and 2m. N of Chauffactles, and 15 m. Sof Cha- 
{  rolles, near the r. bank of the Mussye, an affluent of 
| the Sornin. Pop. 1,470. It has several coal-mines. 
MUSSY-LA-VILLE, a department of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Luxemburg, and arrond. of Arion. 
Pop. 895. Cutlery forms its chief branch of manu- 
facture. 
MUSTAFA, a hendland of Tanis, on the E coast, 
and about 50 m. ENE of ‘Tanis. 
MUSTAFA-PASHA, a town of Turkey in Eu- 
{ rope, in Rumelia, in the sanj. and 10 m. S of Shir- 
i men, and 15 m. NW of Adrianople, on the Maritza. 
H 
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Pop. 2,000, It has numerous m 

STAPA-PASHA-PAL, 
Turkey in Europe, in Bulgaria, in the sanj. of So- 
phia, on the Nissava. Pop. 2,000. 

MUSTAFABAD, a town of 
proy. and 111 m, N of Delhi. It is of considerable 
extent, and is defended by walls flanked with towers, 
and a ditch. 

MUSTAPHANAGUR. See Cosparituy. 

MUSTON, a parish in Leicestershire, 5} m. W by 
N of Grantham, on the river Devon, and intersected 
by the Grantham canal. Area 1,500 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 310; in 1841, 351—Also a p. in the E.R. of 
Yorkshire, 9} m. NW by N of Bri 
Hartford.’ Area 1,860 acres. Pop. 

MUSTREE, a village of Afghanistan, in the Da- 
man, on an offset of the Indus, 50 m. S of Dera- 
Ghazi-Khan, 

MUSTUNG, a town of Beluchistan, in the prov. 
of Sarawan, 70 m. N of Kelat, and at an alt. of about 
5,700 ft. ubove sea-level. It contains about 400 
‘houses, and is enclosed by acrenated mud wall. On 
an adjacent mound are the ruius of a citadel. The 
surrounding country is reputed the richest and most 
salubrious in Beluchistan—Also a town in Tibet, in 
the prov. of near the source of the Gundack, 
60 m. NNE of the mountain of Dhawalagiri, and 
180m. NW of Katmandu. 

MUSZYNA, 2 town of Galicia, in the presidial of 
Lemberg, circle and 20 m. SSE of Sandee, and 42 
am. SW of Jaslo, on the r.bank of the Poprad. Pop. 

Linen article of trade. 










1,687. forms its chic 

MUTCHU, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. of, 
Gujerat, which has its source in the central part of 
i¢ peninsula of that name, in the Surdhar moun- 
‘a rans NNW; and throws itself, near Mallia, 





¥ : 





into the E part ofthe lof Catch. Tes bed is rocky, 
and itsbanks low. Its course does not exceed 75 m, 
but the volume of its waters is considerable. 

MUTEODU, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. of 
Mysore, aud soubah-of Patana. It has extensive 
manufactories of glass trinkets. 

MUTFORD, a parish in Suffolk, 4} m. SE by E 
of Beccles, on a branch of the Eastern Counties rail- 
way. Area 1,400 acres. Pop. in 1841, 415. 

MUTHILL, a parish in the S of Perthshire, inter- 
sected by the Earn and by Allan-water. Pop. in 
1831, 8,207; in 1841, 3,067, of whom about 1,300 are 

‘M., 4'm.'S of Crieff. ‘The Scottish Cen- 
way has a station at Greenloaning, 40} m. 
from Glasgow, and 21} m. from Perth. 

MUTHVEY, a river in Carmarthenshire, which 
falls into the Towy at Llangadock,—Also a river in 
Merionethshire, which unites with the Avon at Kem- 
mer-abbey—Also a river in Cardiganshire, am afllue 
ent of the Towy. 














a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 21 m. ESE of Teramo, 
cant. and 3m. E of Atri, Pop. 1,500. 

MUTILOA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Gui- 
puseoa, and partido of Aspeitia, 26 m. SW of San 
Sebastian, between two mountains. Pop. 478. It 
has 2-churebes. Tron and eopper are found in the 
environs, 

MUTON, a village in Sind, on the 1. bank of the 
Indus. 

MUTRA. See Marnona. 

MUTTARL, a town in Sind, on the 1. bank of the 
Indus, 15 m. N of Hyderabad. 

MUTTEH, a village of Afighanistan, on an offsed 
of the Indus, 10 m, N of Dera-Ghazi-Khan, 

MUTTERHORN, or Merrions, a mountain of 
Switzerland, in the $ part of the cant. of Uri, near 
the Ursernthal. It has an alt. of 9,000 ft, above sen- 
level. 

MUTTERSDORE, Morrsa, Muricyns, or Mut 
niotow, a town of Bohemia, in the eircle and 27 m, 
WNW of Klattan. Pop. 994. It has 2 glass-works, 
and extensive mannfactories. 

MUTTERSHOLZ, or Morrensenverz, a com- 
mune and town of France, in the dep. of the Lower 
Rhine, cant. and 8m. N of Marckolsheim, near the 
x. bank of the TIL. Pop. in 1841, 2,102. “It has x 
manufactory of indigo. 

MUTTERSTADT, a town of Bavaria, in the eirele 
of the Pfalz, district and 10m. NNW of Spite, and 
6 m. SW of Manheim, on the Floss; ‘Pop. 
2,700. Tobacco is cultivated in the enviro 

MUTTON-ISLAND, an islet of co. Galway, in 
the p. of Mosrus, 3m. SW of Roundstone.—Also an 
island of the same co., in Galway bay, } m. Sof the 
town of Galway, having a lighthouse upon it, in N 
lat. 53° 15’ 4”, W long. 9° 3’ 26". 

‘MUTTRA, Matanau, or Marrnaon, a town of the 
Arabian pror. of Oman, = SW of Busca eae the 
Persian gulf. It has a good and capacious 
Te bortecof aamall cove, and contains number 
of well-built houses. 

MUTTRA. | Seo Mamions- 

MUTUALIS. See Metvanis. P 

MUTZIG, a commane and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Lower Rhine, cant. and 1} m. W of Mol- 
sheim, on the 1. bank of the Brocbe, and on canal 
of the same name, in a wide valley. Pop. in 1841, 
3424. Tt has a manufactory of fire-arms, and a pa- 

mill. virons afford good wine. 
meer CHEN, buiiwick and town of Sax- 
‘ony, in the circle and 26m. ESE of Leipsiz, on 
a river of the same name.* Pc "The ea 
‘rons are noted for their fine roc! 
MUXAGATA, iad of Portugal, 
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of Beira, comarca and 23 m. NE of Trancoso, and 
dm, SW of Torre-de-Moncorvo. 

MUY (Le), © commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Var, cant. and 10 m. W of Frejus, at the confln- 
‘ence of the Artaby and Argens. Pop. in 1841, 2,197. 
Tt has numerous oil, flour, and saw-mills. 

MUYKEM, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, and dep. of Assenide. Pop. 441. 

MUYLEBEEK, a commane of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep, of Thollembeek. Pop. 292. 

MUYSBLOEK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Kekeren. Pop. 397. 

MUYSELAERE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of West Flanders, and dep. of Pitthem. Pop. 


1,577. 

‘MUYSEN, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, aud arrond. of Brus 
sels, watered by the Dyle. Pop. of dep. 1,732; of 
village, ot Res wi dopastnent endl Comotrane in 
the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Hasselt, watered 
by the Beek. Pop. 132. 

MUYT, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
Hainault, and dep. of Biévene. Pop. 440. 

MUYTEM, a commane of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, and dep. of Appelterre-Eychem. 
Pop. 120. 

MUYZERHOL, a commune of Belgium, in the 
pro of East Flanders, and dep. of Astene. Pop. 


‘127. 

‘MUZAFFERNAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. and 60 m. NE of Delhi, and district of Sa- 
haranpat. It is of considerable extent, and is chiefly 
built of brick. It contains an old fort and two large 


bazaars. 

MUZARI, a village of Sinde, 7 m. W of Sukkur, 
on the r. bank of the Indus. 

MUZIFFERABAD, or Mazurcranap, a district 
and town of the Punjab. ‘The town is at the con- 
fluence of the Kishen-gunga with the Jelum. It is 
stated by Vigne to contain not more than 200 flat- 
roofed houses, while on the authority of Moorcroft 
their number has been estimated at 3,000. Accord- 
ing to Hugel the pop. does not exceed 2,100. ‘The 
Kishen-gunga is here crossed i 
and there is a ferry also across 

MUZILLAC, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Morbihan, and arrond. of 
Vannes. ‘The cant. comprises 7 com. Pop. in 1831, 
10,224; in 1841. 10,528. ‘The town is 16 m. SW of 
Vannes, 3m. N of the embouchure of the Vilaine. 
Pop. 1,801. ‘Its trade is chiefly in rural produce, 

MUZIMBA, a district of Africa, in the Mukaranga 
territory, intersected by the Suabo. 

MUZ-TAGH, an immense range of mountains in 
Chinese Tartary, which commences on the W in the 
Muz or Mussar~Tagh, sometimes called Mussart, to 
the N of Khashgar, and § of the head-streams of the 
Syr or Sihon, in about 40° 80'N lat. and 73° E long., 
and rung in a continnous chain till it strikes the me 
ridian of 85°, under the 43d parallel. From this 
Yoint it is continued in  suecession of somenhat 

tached chains eastwards 600 m. to beyond the 
meridian of Khamil or Hami. ‘The Chinese call it 
‘Ting-Shan or Tien-Shan, and Seme-Shan. Several 
of the summits of this chain are voleanie; and many 
of them attain an immense altitude; and as they 
stand on a mach more elevated base than the Hima- 
laya, the absolute elevation of their highest points 
mist greatly exceed that of the latter chain. ‘Their 
colour, which partakes of the azure of the high re- 
gions of the atmosphere, and of that golden light 
which lies upon distant objects, announces that their 
summits inbabit a region of perpetual serenity, and 
justify theie tile of ‘Tien-Shan, or “Mountains ot 
heaven.’ ‘The M. stretches a space of 27 degrees, or 








more than 1,500 m,, forming in its whole 
N frontier of Tibet, as the Himalaya is the S. 

ZUFFERPOUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Babar, and distriet of Tirhut, 35 m. N of 
Patna. 

MY, a department and commune of Belginm, in 
the prov. of Luxemburg, and arrond, of Marche. 
Pop. of dep. 411; of com. 183. 

MYA, of Mara, an island of the Molncea archi 

to the N of the island of Oby, in S lat. 1° 15% 
Bong, 127°25:. Iris about 9 m, in length. 

MYALL, a lake of New South Wales, in the co. 
of Gloucester, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, 198 m. from Sydney. It is about 17 m. in 
length_—The river M. flows into Port Stephen's har- 
hour.—Also a creek in the co. of Durham, which 
flows into William's river. 

MYAN-AONG, Mevan-vy, or Lux-zay, a town 
of Burmab, in the prov. of Pegu, on the r. bank of 
the Irawaddi, 180m. above the entrance of that river 
into the gulf of Martaban, and about 300 m. SSW 
of Ava. Itwas formerly a place of great importance, 
and was said to have extended 2 m. along the river. 
It contained several temples and convents, a large 
grain store, and carried dh an extensive trade in rice, 
the produce of the country,—the number of vessels 
belonging to its port being 200, and each of 60 tons 
burden. In 180 the number of its inhabitants did 
not exceed 1,000, and that of its vessels had sunk to 
40. In 1810, entirely destroyed by fire. ‘This 
town was famous during the wars between the Bur- 
mese and Talliens or Peguens. 

MYAYDAY. See Marapar. 7 

MYCENZ, or Kuarvart, a village of Greets, 8 
m. NE of Argos, and 22 m. § of Corinth, eotriisting 
of 15 or 20 houses, with a small tower, near the 
ruins of the ancient city of M., whicl is said’ to Have 
been founded by Perseus 1,800; yeatw before the 
Christian era. In the age of the composition off the 

iad, M. figures as the capital of the lending sdve- 
. The city itself was built upon) ia rygied 
height, in a recess of the mountains on the E side of 
the Argolic plain; but the plain between Sieyon and 
Corinth is still remarkable for its fertility, and was 
doubtless among the most early cultivated tracts in 

‘The ruins of the ancient city still remain 
nearly as described by Pausanias in the 2d cent. 
‘The most conspicuous object amongst them is a 
tumulas covering a subterranean dome built with 
huge blocks of stone put together without cement. 
‘The height of this dome is bout 50 ft. ‘The walls 
of the citadel still remain, and enclose an oblong 
space about 330 yds. in length. The gateway ex- 
hibits two lions standing as supporters, and probably 
the most ancient specimen of sculpture in Europe. 

MYCH (Nowo), a town of Russi rope, in 
the gov. of Grodno, district and 36 m. S of Nov: 
dck, and 26 m. ENE of Slonim, on the r. 
the Mychanka. 

MYCHANKA, a river of Russia in Entope, in 
the gor. of Grodno, which has its source in the dis- 
trict and 21 m, S of Novogrodek; runs 5; and joins 






























the Chtchara, on the r. bank, 6 m. E of Rondina, 
and after a course of about 51 m. 

pe in thes gors oR sings ant ace Tene 
Tope, in > luga, riet ‘aronsa, 
on the Myehna, an affluent of the Oka. It has ex- 
tensive iron-works. 

MYCHKYR, a 


district of Russia in E in 
Southern Daghistan, nnd khanat of Kuba. Mizova 
is one of its chief towns. 

. MYCONDA, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Mysore, 20m. NW of 

and at the entrance to the of that name. 


MYC ») 
length the 











MYCONI, a small island of pee as Te ; 
A c) 
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pelago, between Naxos and Tino. the Mico, or 
conus, of the ancients, in N lat. 37° 24’, E long. 
QV, ‘It is of a triangular form, and about 21m. in 
circuit, and is divided from Delos by a channel 1m. 
in width. It is mountainous, and has a dry soil, but 
is productive in wine and fruit, whieh, along with 
forcilis. and. cicese; form {tis chief exports... Cama 
is abundant on the island; but there is a scarcity of 
good water. The inhabitants, amounting to 4,000 
Greek Christians, live chiefly in the town of 

small port on the W side of the island, and are 
reckoned, along with the Hydriotes, the best navi- 
gators im those seas. About I m. off the E end of. 
the island lies a rugged precipitous islet called 'Tra- 

i 


gonesi, 
MYDAN, a village of Afghanistan, in a valley of 
the same name, in the S part of the Hazareh country. 
MYDAN, or Marpax, a village of Afghanistan, 
in a beautiful and fertile valley, on the 1. bank of the 















Cabul river, and 22 m. SW of the city of that name. 
‘The Afghans were here defeated by General Nott 
in 1842. 


MYDANTI, a district of Beluchistan, in the S of 
Kobistan. Tt comprises an area of 210 m. from E 
to W, and 75 m. from N to 8, and comprises in the 
W a portion of the desert of Bunpur. 

RECHT, a small but neat town of Holland, 
in the prov. of Utrecht, 12 m. NNW of Utrecht. 


Pop. 2,359. 

MYDRIM, a parish of Carmarthenshire, 6} m..N 
by W of Llangharn, on a branch of the Tuff. Pop. 
in 1831, 988; in 1841, 1,110. 

BENGNGA, or Myit-xor, a river of Bur- 
mah, which has its source in the NE. extremity of 
the prov. of Mrelapshain, to the NE of Boduayn; 
runs SSW to Thounza; thence bends WNW; and, 
after a course of about 210 m., joins the Trawaddi at 
Ava. Its principal affluents are the Kaunne and 
Panlaung, the latter of which issues from a small 
lake another outlet of which, the Mobia, falls into 


"as 
MYE-OTTA, a village of Sinde, 10 m. N of 
Schwan, near the r, bank of the Indus. 

MYER, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. and 
111 m. SW of Allahabad, and district of Bundel- 
cund, near the 1. bank of the Tonsa. It is ill-built, 





but is of considerable extent, and contains a fortress | cal 


in which the ehief of the surronding territory re- 


es. 

MYERSCOUGH, a township of Lancaster parish, 
8m. S of Garstang, onthe Wyre. Area 2,740 acres. 
ae in 1831, 510; in 1841, 504. 

IYESUR, a village of Cutch-Gundava, on the 
Bolan river, and on the road through the Pass of 
that name to Candahar. 

MYLAU, or Mvutav, a town of Saxony, in the 
circle of the Voigtland, bail. of Plauen and Pausa, 
JL m. NNE of Planen, and 33 m. WSW of Chem- 
nits. Pop. 2,611. 

MYLBEKE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of East Flanders, and dep. of Alost. Pop. 3,260. 

MYLEE . a eommune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Kast Flanders, and dep. of Meerelicke. 

‘op. 823. 


MYLERSTOWN, a parish of Kildare co, 13 m. 
NNE of Cartery. Area 3846 acres. Pop. in Ast: 


STAs IEA, $25, eee 
YLL, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
;and 25 m. N of Achen, cirele and 5 


Bhine, 
Pop. 1,253. 
"AMO, a fort of the island of Candia, 








m. ENE of ] 
on the N coast, in the sanj. and 39 m. E of La Cance, 


at the mouth of the Mylo, a small river whieh has 
its source to ‘SW of Mount Stromboli; runs first 


W, then NW, and falls into the Archipelago. 


MYLOR, a parish in Cornwall, 3 m. E of Penryn, 
Area 1,890 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,569. 

MYLORA, a creek of New South Wales, in the 
district of Lachlan, 

MYMATGHUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presidency and 150 m. SSE of Bombay, in the prov. 
of Bejapur, district and 51m. NW of Colapur, on the 
W side of Western Ghauts, 

MYMUNIUT. | See Menrunsa. 

MYMUNSINGH. See Momansixo. 

MYNISHMORE. an islet of co. Mayo, 5} m. W 
of Newportprat, in Clew bay. It measures about a 
4m. in length. 

MYNPAUT, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Gundwana, div. of Sumbulpur. It is an elevated 
table-land, and has much of its surface covered with 
dense jungle, 

MYNSHEERENLAND, a village of Holland, in 
the S part of the prov. of Holland, arrond. and 8’ mi 
W of Dordrecht, cant. and 5 m. NNW of Stryen. 















Pop. 733. 
MYNYDDMAEN, « hamlet of Monmouthshire, 4 
m, NNE of Cae Pop. 856. 
MYNYDDSLWYN, a parish of Monmouthshire, 





pai 
9m. WNW of Newport. Area 15,510 acres. Pop. 
5, rf colliers. 
MYO. Sec Mya. 

MYON, a village of France. in the dep. of the 
Doubs, cant. and 5 m. SE of Quingey, and 16 m. 
SSE of Besangon, near the lL bank of the Lison, 
Pop. 350. It has a maunfaetory of agricultural im- 
plements. 

MYON. See Miox. 

MYON (Sarst), « commune of France, in the 








n; | dep. of the Puy-de-Dome, and cant. of Comtronde, 


6m. N of Riom. Pop. 754. It has several mineral 
springs. 

MYOSEN. See Miosx. 

MYPORRA, or Mevrvna, a deltoid branch of the 
Mahanada, in Bengal, in the prov. of Orissa. 

MYRA, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the sanj. of 
Meis, 36 m. SE of Makri, on the river Andraki. 

MYROSS, a parish in’ co. Cork, 1} m, E of Cas- 
tletownsend. containing the villages of Unionhall 
and Carrigillily. Area 4,119 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
3,459; in 1841, 3,741. The surface is nearly ident 

ith the peninsula between Castlehaven and 
Glandore harbour. 

MYSHALL, a parish and village in co, Carlow, 
5 m. W by S of Clonegall. Area 9,459 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 2,874; in 1841, 2.825. Kilbranish aud two 
other heights on the S boundary, have alts. above 
sea-level of respectively 1,835, 1.439, and 1,999 ft. 

‘MYSLENICE, a town and circle of Austrian Po- 
land, separated from the territory of Cracow by the 
Vistula, here a navigable stream, and intersected by 
the Sola. the Skawa, and the Raba. Branches of 
the Carpathians traverse the 8 part of the district, and 
render the surface less level than that of most parts 
of Poland, but the soll is fertile-—The caps of the 
same name, is situated on the L bank of the Rabi, 
16m. S of Cracow. Pop. 2,000. 

MYSLOWITZ. | See Mistowrrz. 

MYSOL, an island of the Molucea archipelazo, 
situated under the parallel of 2° 8, midway between 
the islands of Ceram and Papua. It is 50 m. in 
| length, by 15 m. in average It is inhabited 
‘on the coast chiefly by Mahommedans, and in the 
interi the original natives. Birds-of-paradise 

juent 
othe 


























is island in great flocks at certain seasons 


. and being eanght with bind-lime, are af- 
serwerls died with thefesthers on. The other ari? 
cles of are trifling. 


MYSORE, properly Marsce, a state of Southern 
Tndia, principally situated between the 11th and 15th, 
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parallels of N lat., and surrounded by the British 

territories subject to the presidency of Madras. It 

has an estimated area of 27,000 sq.m. It consists 

of a high table-land, elevated from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. 

above the level of the sea, from which rise a number 
of lofty hills containing the sources of numerous 
rivers, the principal of which are the Cavery, Tum- 
buddra, Vadavati, Bhadri, Penar, Colair, and Cole- 
run. On the E, W, and S, the table-land is flanked 
by the Ghauts; the surface slopes gently towards the 
N. Sevagunga, the highest summit in M., in N lat. 
13° 10, E long. 7° 207, has an elevation of 4,600 ft. 
above sea-level. ‘The climate of this elevated region 
is temperate and healthy. ‘The rains are here more 
‘moderate than on either of the coasts of the penin~ 
sula, but of longer duration; during other seasous of 
the year the verdure is frequently refreshed by en- 
liyening showers. The soil rice, sesamum, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, and not only all the grains 
and vegetables of other parts of India, but also inany 
of the fruits and vegetables of Europe. Extensive 
tracts are overrun with jungle. ‘The pop. is esti- 
mated at 3,500,000. The majority are Hindus; but 
the country having been so often the scene of war- 
fare, is not nearly so populous as Bengal and some 
other of the British provs. ‘This prov. is governed 
by a native rajab, under a subsidiary treaty concluded 
with the British in 1799. It is divided into three 
districts, named Patana or Seringapatam, Nagara 
or Bednore, and Chatrakul. Each dist. is 1m: 

by an anildar, who is an officer of justice, police, and 
revenue; and who is accountable for his conduct to 
the ministers of the rajah, who are kept to their duty 
by the presence of the British resident. ‘The annual 
revenne is estimated at £800,000. ‘The chief towns 
are Seringapatam, Bangalore, Mysore, Bednore, and 
Chittledrag. 

MYSORE, a town of the above proy., sitnated 
about 9 m. SW of Seringapatam, on the top of a 
lofty hill, in N lat. 12° 19", E long. 76° 42’. In fors 
mer times it was called Puragurry; but in the mid- 
dle of the 16th cent. its name was changed to Mahesh 
Ajaur, now toMysore or Maisur. In 1593 
it'was tuken by the sovereign of Bejapore. It was 

‘soon after this period that the seat of go- 
ernment was transferred to Seringapatam ; but the 
fortress of M. was still kept in good repair, and con- 
sidered as a place of refuge for the royal family in 
the event of any attack on the new capital. In the 
carly part of the revolution effected by Hyder Ali in 
1759, the expelled Dulwoy Nunjeraje got possession 
of M. and retained it for three months, in despi 
all the efforts of Hyder at the head of a namerous 
army. In 1787 Tippa Sultan, wishing to obliterate 
all traces and memorial of the Hindu dynasty, ordered 
the fort and town of M.to be levelled with the ground, 
and the materials to be used in erecting another for. 
press on & neighbouring height, to be called Nuzer- 

‘The town was in consequence utterly destroyed, 











and the inhabitants compelled to. emigrate either to 
adjacent villages; 


Seringapatam or some of the adj; 








the new situation having been found destitute of 
water, the removal of the fortress was only in. part 
effected when the events of 1799 caused a revolution 
in the state of affairs, and the materials which had 
been removed were brought back and employed in 
rebuilding the citadel and palace of the young rajah, 
‘The town is now about L m. in length, and continues 
to inerease yearly in size and pop. It is well sup- 
plied with water and provisions, and is considered 
much more healthy than Seringapatam. 

MYSTIC, a river of Massachusetts, U. S. which 
rises in Lexington co.; runs SE; and flows into 
Boston harbour, 1 m. N of Boston. It is navigable 
for vessels of 400 tons to Mystic Bridge, 2 m. from 
its mouth.—Also a village in New London 04 Con= 
necticut, U. S., 52 m. SE of Hartford, on the B side 
of Mystic river. 

MYSTIC BRIDGE, a village of Groton township, 
New London co. in the state of Connecticat, 56m: 
SE of Hartford, on the W side of Mystic riven, op- 
posite Portersville, with which it is connected by & 
toll-bridge. 

MYSZINIEC, a small town of Poland, 80 m,N 
by E of Warsaw, on the 1 bank of the Rorogi, 


». 800, 

MYTICHY, a village of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and district and 14 m, NE of Moscow. It is 
remarkable for the purity of its springs, the water of 
which is conveyed hy means of an aqueduct and of 
Subterraneous canals to Moscow. ‘The aqueduct 
which passes over the river Yaouza, consists of 21 
arches, and forms a fine and substantial piece of ar- 
chitecture. It was commenced by Catherine, and 
finished by Alexander I. 

MYTILENE. See Miryexe. 

MYTO, a town of Russia, in Europe, in the go. 
and 37 m. ENE of Grodno, distriet and 9) m. SW of 

i ‘ 
MYTON-UPON-SWALE, a parish in the N. Th 
of Yorkshire, 2} m. E of Boroughbridge, on the 
bank of the Swale. Area 1,480 acres. Pop. 188. 

MY-VATN, a lake of Iceland, in N lat. 65° 80 
W long. of Copenhagen 29° 35°. It is of very irre= 
gular form; but is the largest lake in the island, being 
about 12 m. in length from N to S,and 8 m. in 

and contains numerous islands. Its waters, 
which never freeze, discharge themselves by the 
Laxa into the Skialfiord, a bay on the N coast. _ 

MYWULLA, or Maovta, one of the EL raops 
the S. Pacific, in S Jat. 19°, E long. 178° 20%. It 
rises to a considerable height, and affords water and 
provisions. Pop. 700. MM: was diseovered by Bligh 
in 1792, 


MZCHETHA. See Mrskuerna, 

MZCZONOW, « town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
of Moscow, obwod. and 32 m. SW of Warsaw. Pop. 
1,050, of whom 355 are Jews. It contains 2 churches, 
and on a small lake in the vicinity is the ancient 
{zstle of Radzielovice, famons in the history of ¥o~ 


MZENSK. See Mrzuxsx. 
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3 NAAF, or Narr, a ied of Trans-Gangetic In- Apt ah Fee itas =a a tp oes 
in, dividing the prov. of Chittagong from Arracan, | Bt of ut c 
‘and fowing into the side of the bay of Bengal, in | sue wsrvere of uridous senses « Thee cool ahd de, 


about N lat. 21°, at the town of Mangdu. Its banks 
are covered with deep jungles, interspersed with a 





few spots of cultivation. ath, = ‘The 
NAAGHT, a village of Afghanistan, 17 m9, SW of | sutras of tho anes which Commonly eI 


Bagur, in N lat, 84° 49, E long. 71 
NAALDWYK, a village of Holland. in the prov. 
of S. Holland, 14'm. WNW of Rotterdam. Pop. of 


parish 3,365. 

NAAM, a village of Arabia, in the Nedjid, 21m. 
N of El-Haryk. 

NAAMAN ISLES, or Ostricies. a group of is- 
Tands in the Arabian gulf, in N lat. 26° 10’, E long. 
34°. They have little vegetation, but afford good 
anchorage. 

NAAMAN’S CREEK, a river of the state of De- 
Jaware, U. S., which rans into the Delaware on the 
frontier of Pennsylvania. - 

NAANGO, or Kixe Groror’s Tows, a town of 
Haper Guinea, on the Gabon coast, in about 0° 30° 

Jat., on a small creek which flows into the |. side 
of the estuary of the Gabon river. 

NA. i, or NakRpEN, a small port of Hol- 
Jand, on the Zuyder-zee, 11 m. ESE of Amsterdam. 
Tt is fortified, and its situation renders it of impor- 
tance for ms defence of Amsterdam. | Pop. 2590. 

it in, spirits, and wax: 

NAAS.& peteh in’co. Ride, ‘containing the 
town of Naas, and part of the v. of Sallins. Area 
5.526 acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,891; in 1841, 4.863. 
‘The surface is low and flat; the highest ground is on 
the E border, and has an alt. above sea-level of 
bo lee tie beget Le! Cid Lasenpecets 
of co. Kildare, and formerly a parl. borongh, stands 
on a'branch of the Grand cabal, 44m. 8 by E of 
Clane, and 154 m.SW of Dublin. “As a whole it 
presents a character beneath its advantages of situa- 
tion. A large moat at the upper end of the town is 
a remarkable object. A large new barrack stands 
jin the W outskirts of the town, and the jail and 
court-honse stand between the town and the barrack. 
Pop. in 1881, 8.808; in 1841, 8.571. 

‘AASDORE, a village of Prssia, in the reg. of 
Oppeln, circle of Neisse. Pop. 386. 

‘AST, a commune and village of Belgium, in 
the. - of Hainault, 9m. NE of Mons. Pop. 1,343. 

NAB, or Naan, a river of Bavaria, formed of 
three streams, viz.. the Bohmische-Nab which rises 
‘on the borders of Bohemia, the Heide-Nab and the | 
Wald-Nab which descend from the 
‘mountains. These streams unite at Au, and fall 
into the Danube, below Ratisbon, after a S course of 
90 m. It is navigable for boats in the lower part of 
its course. Its chief affluents are the Vils on the r., 
and the Luhe, Pfreimt, and Schwarzach, on the 1. 

NABAHOA, Nanasoa, or Navanoa, a river of 
Uy California, which falls into the Rio Colorado, 
in N lat. 37°, after a course of 250 m. 

NABATIOAS, Navantos or Navwos, a nameroos 
ine cha "ase portion ofthe territory of New Mexico 

















r 
and durability of material. ‘They also cultivate their rich valleys 
‘with Industry. and obtain abundant crops of com, wheat, 1ne- 
fons, and peaches 


of their neighbours, ‘aruba’ 
‘work on California, is a notice of the X. from Dr. Lyman's r= 
“The author begins by saying that * they are the most efvl- 





Indians: 
‘Mequi, near the mouth of the Rio 

jababoa were the first aborle of the Aatecs after their departure 
frou Atzlan. “On considering the civilization,” adds Mumbolit, 
“which exists on several points of the NW coast of America, ii 
the Moqui, and on the banks of the Gila, we are tempted to be 
Vere, that at the period of the mizration of the Toltecs, the Acol- 
Thuew and the Aztecs, several tribes from the great 
mags of the people to establish thermeclves in these northern re- 


‘elo 
» NABAKIYAH, or Nanverr, a low sandy island 
in the Red sea, in N lat. 26° 43', E long. 36° 6”. 
NABAL, a town of Tunis, situated on the S side 
of a peninsula in the bay of Hamamet, 32 m. SSE of 
‘Tunis. At the distance of about a furlong are the 


| rains of Neqpolis, anciently a large city, now in part 








swallowed mp by the sea. 
NABALE-SHEIK, « village of Lower Egypt, si- 
tated at the extremity of a peninsula on Lake Men- 


zaleh, 5 m. N of Menzalel 

NABALIA, 2 small island in Lake Menzaleh, 
about 6 m. from the shore, on which the ruins of 
‘Tennis or Temnesax, formerly on the Tanitie branch 
Rh Tite ope meee 

NABAN, a village of on the 1. bank 
ore Rie’ a im, SEW of Benne 

NABAON, a river of Portuguese Estremadara, 
which ‘Tomar, and falls into the Zezere. 

NABARI, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 15 m. S of 
Tga, on the W coast of the bay of Ovari. 

NABBURG. a town of Bavaria, in the Upper Pa- 
latinate, 11 m. E of Amberg, on the r. bank of the 
Na 1,600. 3 

i. a village of Prussin. in the reg. of 

Frankfort, circle of Custrin. Pop. 476. ae 





thee | | NABHANA, a village of Tunix, 40 m. S of Kair- 
wan, 
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NABLATH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of | 
Frankfurt, cirele of Sorau. Pop. 218. 

NABLOUS, Nanotvs. or Narrows, a town of 
Syria, 34 m, N of Jerusalem, stretching along the 
NE base of Monnt Gerizim. Its houses are in gen 
eral well-built, and there is considerable animation 
and bustle in its streets; and its bazaars are well- 
supplied with silks, and with various kinds of eloth 
manufactured at Bagdad, Aleppo, and Damascus. 
‘A stream of clear water rushes down the whole 
length of the main street, in which are the remains 
of a church of fine Byzantine architecture, and a 
handsome arched gateway. Olin estimates the pop. 
at from 8,000 to 10,000, of whom 600 are Chris 
of the Greek church. About 20 minutes of ascent in 
a SW direction from the town, leads the traveller to 
the top of Mount Gerizim, a tract of high table-land 
stretching off to the W and SW. N. isthe Shechem 
‘or Sychar of Scripture; its present name is the Ara- 
Bic form of the Greek Neapolis, a name which it ac- 
quired under Vespasian, by whom it was restored. 

NABOG-NYA, « pass in the range of mountains 
‘bounding Cashmere on the F, in N lat. 33° 43, E 
Jong. 75° 20°. 

NABON, or Nanos, a port of Laristan, in Persia, 
on the }. bank, and near the mouth of a river which 
uns WSW, and falls into a hay of the Persian galf, 
after a course of 115 m., 70 m. W of Lar. 

NABIRAC, a town of France, in the dep. of Dor- 
dogne, cant. and 6 m. SE of Domme. Pop. 750. 

NABORD (Sart), acanton and village of France, 
in the dep. of Vosges, cant. and 2 m. N of Remire- 
mont. Pop. 1.900. 

NABTE, a small town of Hedjaz, in Arabia, 100 
m. WNW of Medina. 

NABUAPO, « river of Pern which enters the 
Amazon, a little abore the river Tigre, in Slat. 3°17". 
NABURN, a chapelry in Acaster-Malbis p.. in the 
E. R. of Yorkshire, 4 m. S of York, on the E bank 
of the Onse. Area 2.720 acres. Pop. in 1841, 439. 
NABY-SAMUEL, 2 village of Syria, on the high- 
_ est point of 1 ridge or terraced hill, 2 hours NW of 
Ter commanding a magnificent view on every 
side. Te is supposed to mark 
of er 
NABYSZYCE. a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Posen, in the circle of Adelnan. Pop. 316. 
NACABA, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 40 m. E of 


Awa. 
NACANTA, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 20 m. N 




















fogani. 

NACARI, a small river of Mexico, which rises 
near the town of San Miguel, and enters the Hiaqui, 

NACATS, a town of Ximo, in Japan, 40 m. SE 
of Kokura. 

NACHEEKA, or Natatoneva, a river of Kam- 
tehatka, flowing into a bay of the same name, on the 
E coast, under the parallel of 58° N. Tt has a wide 
month, and is reputed to afford a good harbour. 

NACHEGO, a large lake of Eenador. in the prov. 
of Mainas. It receives the two rivers Sangoto and 
Mangay, and flows by a narrow channel into the 1. 
bank of the Cahuapanas, in S lat. 5° 23°. 

NACHELO, or Naxwito, a port of Laristan, in 
Persia, situated at the mouth of a river which falls 
into the Persian gulf, 50 m. SSW of Lar. Tt is de- 
fended bya square fort flanked by four towers. ‘The 
anchorage is exposed to the NW. 

NACHITSCHEVAN. See Naxsutvay. 

NACHO, or Porero-pe-Cavat.tos, a settlement 
of Honduras, 80m. N of Cape-Gracias-a-Dios. 

NACHOD, a town of Bohemia, on the Metau, 20 
a Yo cee eee 100 

i, a parish in Kent, 2} m. S by E 
of Canterbury. Area 950 acres. ee 1841, 113. 





the site of the Ramah | di 


NACOGDOCHES, a county of Texas, intersected 
by the Neches, Angelina, and Attoyac rivers. Its 
soil is good, and well-adapted to the growth of cot- 
ton. Its eap., of the same name, is situated on an 
affluent of the Attoyac, 60. m. W of the Sabine, in 


N lat. 31° 36, W long. 94°37, It is an old Spanish 





town. 

NACONGO, a river of Western Africa, which 
falls into the Atlantic, in 8 Tat. 5° 15°. 

NACOOCHEE, a village of Habersham eo, in 
Georgia. U. S, 152 m. N of Milledgeville. 

ACR, a small island of the Archipelago, inthe 
Sporades, a little to the N of Lipso, in N lat. 37°20, 
and E long. 26° 45°. 

'NACTON, a parish in Suffolk, 44m. SE of Ips- 
wich, on the Orwell. Area 2,880 rivers, Pop. in 
1831, 555; in 1841, 765. 

NACUNG. a lake in the p. of Tullaghobegley, co. 

|. Te is 8 m. 3 furs. in length, and has an 
alt. of 188 ft. above sea-level. 

NACZA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 
and 62 m. ENE of Minsk, district and 22 m. FE of 


Borisov. 

NADAILLAC-DE-RONGES, a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Lot, and eant, of Payrac, 9m, 
NNE of Gourian, Pop. 400. 

NADAL, a village of Afghanistan, about 20 m. 
SW of Girishk. 

NADANFOERE, a town of China. in Mandshu- 

i, i f Kirin, 80 m. SSE of Kirin-Ula, 


NADARZYN, a town of Poland, in the gov. of 
Masowie, obwod and 15m. SW of Warsaw, Pop. 500. 

NADASD, a village of Hungary, in. the comitat 
of Baranya, 96 m, SSW of Bude, and 8 m. SSW of 
Bonshad. It has a castle and fine park. 

NADAUN. or Naoxe, a town of the Punjab, in 
the prov. of Lahore, and division of Kangra, {0 m. 
ENE of Amritsir, on the 1. bank of the Beab, which 
is here a deep and rapid river, 150 yds. in width, 
and on the route from Hindostan to Cashmere, in N 
nt. 31° 46, and E long. 76° 18". It was formerly n. 
place of considerable importance. ‘The surrounding 

istriet is noted for its beauty and fertility. 
NADDER, a river which has its source near Don- 
head on the confines of Dorsetshire, and falls into 
the Willy at Wilton. 

NADEJDA, a colony of Ri Earope, in the 
prov. of the Cancasus district, and 6m. E of Stav~ 
ropol, on the 1. bank of the Ashia, an afflaent of the 
Kalacns. Pop. 1.160. 

NADELBURG, a village of Austria, in the prov. 
of Lower Anstria, and lower circle of the Wienet- 
wald, 5 m. NE of Neustadt, and 5m. SW of, Eben- 
furt. Tt has manufactories of tin-ware. 

NADENDAL, a town of Russia in Enrope, in 
Finland, in the gov. and 9 m. WNW of Abo, ani 
distriet of Masko, on the Baltic. Pop. 700. It has 
mannfactories of hosiery, and has s considerable 
trade in articles of local produce and in cattle. 

_ NADESHDA, a group of rocks in the North Pa- 
cific, near the SW coast of Kin-siu, in N lat. 31° 42° 
20”, and E long. 129° 88° 15%. 

NADIEJDA. a headland of Japan, at the S ex- 
tremity of the island of Yesso, and site Cape 
Sangat, a Nifon island, from whieh it separated 
by the strait of Sangar, in N lat. 42°45, and Ee long. 
140° ¥.—Also a strait of the Kurile archipelago, be- 
“NADIR. a village of Tasker in Faro 

a of Turkey in Europe, in Bul 
‘aria, in the sanj. of Silistria, on the S side of the 


















‘Also a village of Lower in 
the prov. and 9 m. SW of Menouf, on the r. bank of 
the. western branch of the Nile, 

NADO! ‘See Napavs, 
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NADOR, # town of Algeria i the prov. and 60 
m. SSE of Maseara, near Susellim. 
NADRAMA, a station of the Sahara, near the 
confines of Algeria, and 210 m. N of Agably. 
'NADUDVAR, 4 town of Hungary, in the com. 





* of Szabolcs, and 26 m. WSW of Debreczin, on the 


1. bank of the Kassely. Pop. 5,870. 

NADWORNA, a town of Austrian Poland, in the 
circle and 22m. S of Stanislawow, on the r. bank of 
the Strymba. : 

NADYM, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Tobolsk, 
which flows into the gulf of Obi, after a course of 


120 m. 

NAEFELS, a town of Switzerland, in the eant. 
and 4m. N of Glaris,on the Linth. In 1888, a 
handful of Swiss not exceeding 400, favoured by 
the ground, repulsed here a very numerous body o! 
‘Beata ied on by Dake 


NAEKLEN-SIGEN, a lake of Sweden, in Jamt- 
Innd, about 21 m. in length from N to 8, and 3 m. 
wi 

NAERIM, a village of Norway, in the bail. and 
22 m. SW of Stavanger, on the coast. 

‘NZEROR, an island off the W coast of Norway, 
in N lat. 64°50’. It is 4m. in length, and 1m. broad. 

NAES, a village and parish of Norway, 24 m. 
ENE of Christiania, at the confluence of the Glom- 
‘men and the Vormen-elv. Pop. 5,000.—Also a vil- 
luge and p. in the bail. of Buskerud, 60 m. NW of 
Christiania. 

NAESNE, a village and parish of Norway, 205 
m, NNE of Drontheim, on the coast. 

NAFF. See Naar. 

NAFFERTON, a parish of the E. R. of York- 
shire, aha ENE of Great Driffield. Area 5,180 
acres. Pop. 1,871. 

NA , of Naroory, a lake in co. Galway, 
among the mountains of Joyce-Country, 8 m. 
WNW of Cong, 24m. in length, with an elevation 
above sea-level of 96 ft. Its superfiuent waters are 
carried off by the Finny rivulet to an arm of Lough 


a 
NAG’S HEAD, a cape on the S end of the island 
of St. Christopher, im N lat. 17° 20°, W long. 63° 33°. 
NAGA, « town of Nifon, in Japan, 5 m. N of 


‘Nagasaki. 

NAGA (Care), the NE point of Teneriffe, in N 
Tat. 28° 3% bearing 154 Teagues NW by W from the 
NE point of Cm 

NAGAEV (Care), 0 headland of Japan, on 
the SE coast of Kiu-Sin, in N lat. 81° 15, E long. 
131° 10. 

NAGAEYVA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 











and 5 

‘anid bodies igured by being tattoed in. a 

ful mantter by pricking the Juive of the bela nut into the 

‘skin In a variety of fantastic They are ba 

man life; t ‘mundering their neighbours often with 

Dut provocation, or for trivial cause of offences yet theft fs beld 
great abhorrence amongst thet, and i rare 


he offence no mercy fs shown 
“Rhombus prononness sentence of decapitation without a to- 
The X, bordering: Immediately on the plains 
ire, fr the most parts amicably disposed towards the British 
+; those residing om the bills most remote from the 
Salley are said to be fine, stout, athletic men. of fair com 
Ses and unincurabered with the smallest stip of covering 
in the shape of clothing for any partof the body. ‘They amount, 
‘perliaps, to nearly 60,000 persons. 
NAGAIBATSKALA, a fort of Russia, in the gor. 
of Orenburg, on the r. bank of the Ik, 75m. NNW 
of Belebei. * 


| 


NAGAL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Delhi, on the E side of the Ganges, in N lat. 29° 43". 








India, in Mysore, in N lat. 12° 49’, E long. 76° 57’. 
It has a good citadel, in which are two Hindu tem- 
ples, and public granaries and store-rooms. 
NAGAR, a small state of Northern India, to the 
NW of Bultistan, intersected by an affluent of the 


Gilpt. 

NAGARA, a town of Borneo, on the 1. bank of a 
small river which flows into the sea of Londes, 60 m. 
SW of Banjarmassin.—Also a district in the NW 
of Mysore, of which Bednore is the eap. 

NAGARA (Care), a headland on the coasts of 
Asiatic Turkey, on the strait of the Dardanelles, in 
N lat. 41° 11. 

NAGARA\, or Nacanvy, a town of Hindostan, 
in the Northern Circars, 45 m. NE of Masulipatam. 

NAGARETH, a village of Mexico, in the state of 
Xalisco, 120 m. N of Guadalaxara. 

NAGASAKI, or Naxoasaxr, a city and prineipal 

‘of Japan, on the SW side of the island of Kiu- 
in N lat, 32° 44’ 8%, E long. 129° 51’ 53% It 
is regularly built, and consists of low houses, eon- 
structed of wood and # mixture of clay and chopped 
Straw. Theis walls are coated with coment, and the 
windows are filled with a fine strong paper, and pro- 
tected from the weather by external wooden shut- 
ters. The front of the better class of houses is oceu- 
fist bye lange portico and entrance, where the pa- 

languins, umbrellas, and shoes of visitors are left, 
and where servants and persons on business wait, 
which is connected with all the domestic offices. ‘The 
back of the house is the part inhabited by the family, 
and generally projects into the garden triangularly, 
for the benefit of more light and cheerfulness. ‘These 
gardens, however diminutive, are always laid ont in 
the landscape-garden style, with rocks, mountains, 
Jakes, waterfalls, and trees, and uniformly contain a 
family-chapel or oratory. Even the smallest habita-~ 
tions possess gardens, yet more in miniature, some- 
times consisting of what may be called the mere cor- 
ners cut off from the triangular back of the house, 
with the trees in flower-pots. But the most remark- 
able part of Japanese houses is the provision against, 
fire. To each belongs a detached store-room, in 
which tradesmen keep their stock of goods, and pri- 
vate families their most valuable effects, as pictures, 
books, collections of rarities, &c, ‘These store-rooms 
are built of the same materials as the houses; bat 
the whole woodwork, doors and roof included, is 
covered with  foot-thick coating of clay; the aper~ 
tres for the windows are closed with copper shut 
ters; and. for further s a large vessel of liquid 
mud is always at hand, with which to smear over 
every part of the building in ease of danger,—that is 
to say, in ease one of the conflagrations for ever 
occurring amidst such combustible houses should 
break out in the neighbourhood, or the wind drive 
the sparks and flames of a distant fire in a menacin, 

direetion.—The environs .of N. are very beantiful. 
‘The most lovely sites are invariably selected for the 
temples, of which there are sixty-one within a short 
distance of N. ‘These temples are built as plainly and 
unornamentedly as the houses; like them, eneireled 
by a verandah, and often having many smaller tem- 
ples, like chapels, surrounding the principal edifice. 
‘The whole, or the large temple, is called by Siebold 
‘a yosiro; the smaller chapel-temples, miyas. Every 
‘yosiro stands upon a hill, commands a fine view, and 
js enclosed in a garden. ‘These gardens are the 
habitual resort of parties of pleasure, whether Japa- 
nese or Dnteh; and, for the further enjoyment of 
their picturesque attractions, to almost all temples 
are attached rooms, unconnected, apparent 

with the service of the divinity there worshipped. 
Tn these apartments, in places destitute of inns, tra- 














yellers are accommodated; and the priests usually let 
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them out as banquetting rooms. When a member of 7 


the Dutch factory at Desima indulaes in suelt an ex~ 
carsion, the whole party collected. hy hir official com- 
panions must be feasted at his expense atone of these 
temples, He himself, however, 1 not always! red 
todo the honours of his banquet, which thas: a 
short interval of comparative bberty.. Whilst the 
police-oflicers are revelling with their friends on the 
good things the foreigner in their custody has pro~ 
vided for them, they are content to eonnive at his 

transgression of the rigid laws of seclusion 


“and separation. ‘Thus, at such an opportunity, and 


only such, can a member of the factory ramble about 
‘with a: etagle interpreter, ear the abops, and make 
purehages at his own pleasnre—The bay of N. is 7 
m. in length, by 1m. in breadth; and affords exeel- 
ent anchorage. ‘The outer roads are formed. by the 
two Cavallos islands on the W and S, and a small 
chain of islets on the N. A few brass guns are 
mounted on these points. ‘The Dutch and Chinese 
traders who resort to is for the parposes of commerce 
are strictly confined to the island of Desmca: see that 
i juards stationed on the coast keep a con- 
stant look-out for ships, and as soon as the approach 
of one is reported at N. a boat is instantly despatched 
todemand her name, country, equipage, and every 
other necessary particular. ‘accomplished 
without the exchange of a worl or any personal 
intercourse, by papers drawn up from the boat, and 
returned after inserting the proper answers. ‘This 
done, the ship must wait further orders where she is, 
‘on pain of being considered and treated asan enemy; 
the interval is occupied in packing up bibles, 
prayer-books, pictures or prints representing sacred 

subjects, should any such be on board—in. sh 
every thing connected with Christ 
which. is-duly locked and sealed. When the gover- 
nor of. N, has received these answers, a boat is again 
Sent to demand hostages; and when these have been 
delivered and conveyed to their destined temporary 
abode, a Japanese deputation, headed by a police- 
officer of the highest rank called a gobanyosi, and 
accompanied always, at the express request of the 
governor of N., by one or two members of the Dutch 
factory, visits the ship, in order finally to ascertain 
that she is one of the two lawful annaal merchant- 
men admitted from Batavia with Dutch consignments 
for Desima. Should she, at any stage of the proceed- 
ings, prove to be an interloper, she is at, once ordered 
to depart; if in distress of any kind, is supplied with 
whatever she may need, and that gratuitously, the 
more strongly to mark the determination to suffer 
no trade; bnt she is not permitted to enter the bay, 
or to hold any communication with the shore beyond. 
asking for and receiving the necessaries of which she 
is in want. If the investigation proves satisfactory, 
the Dutchmen return home. the i takes pos- 
session of the guns, arms of all kinds, ammunition, 
&c., which, together with the chest containing reli- 
gious objects, he removes to an appointed. place on 
shore, where they remain in deposit. during the ves- 
sel’s stay, to be restored at her departure, ‘The im- 
Ports from Datavia consist of sugar, tin, cotton thread, 
pepper, cloves, lead, sapan wood, Patna chintz, 
eloths, woollens, and camlets. ‘The returns are chiefly 
Bie and camphor. Ten Chinese junks are snna- 
admitted into the port of N. Ii 1813, Sir'T. S. 
Ratiles, when governor of Java, despatched two ships 
to N. with of sugar, tin, spices, woollens, 
und chintzes,valned at 298,000 dollars. The returns 
showed a in favour of the voyage of 44,000 d. 
Ft 0 has been variously estimated at from. 
1000 to 





















NAGATO. or Naxoaro, 
forming the W extremity of 


a province of Jay 
the island of ‘Rife ie 












has a fertile soil, prodacing rice, grain, legumes, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. : 

'NAGES, a town of France, in the dep. of Tarn, 
cant. and 5 m. ESE of La Caune. 

NAGGAR, a town of Afghanistan, at the foot of 

Kalobagh range, in N lat. 33° 10%. 
OS CAGGHERY, a town of Hindostan, in the Car- 
natic, 56 m. WNW of Madras. 

NAGGRI, or Naccni-Korre, a fort of N. India, 
in the principality and 24 m. SSE of Sikhim, in N 
Jat. 26° 56°, E long, 88° 8’. 

NAGIAU, a fortress of Hadramaut, in Arabia, 27 
m. SSW of Shiras. 

NAGJERY, a town of 
Khandeish, in N lat. 21° 25°, 

NAGLES MOUNTAINS, a range of mountains 
in co. Cork, extending about 9 m. W from the town 
of Fermoy. ‘They form part of the S screen of the 
valley of the Blackwater, and of the great backbone 
mountain-range of co. Cork. ‘Their chief summits, 
named from Eto W, are Rathcormack, Knockinsken, 
Sechane, and-Nagles. ‘The loftiest of these, Knock- 
inskea, has an alt. of 1,888 ft. above sea-level. 

NAGNE, a river of Hindostan, in Gujerat, which 
flows into the gulf of Catch, after a course of 40 m. 

NAGOES, a town. of Hungary, in the com, of 
Schemek, 9m. N of Igal. 

NAGOJA, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 80 m. B of 


Meaco. 

NAGOLD, a town of Germany, in Wiirtemberg, 
2m. WNW of Stuugand: Pop. 1,800-—Also ai 
ver of Wiirtemberg, whieh flows NW, and falls into 
the Enz at Pfortzheim, after a course of 45 m. 

NAGOLPANI, or Naourast, a river of Nepal, 
which rises near Sahariah; rans E and SE; and joins 
the Rapti on the r. bank, after a courye.of 120 m. 

NAGORE, a port of India, in the district of Tan- 
jore, 3 m. N of Negapatam, on the gulf of Bengal, in 

Int, 10°49’, It is a place of some consequence, 
and carries on a considerable trade with Ceylon.— 
‘Also a. of Hindostan, in the prov. of Ajmir, 
between Bikanir and Marwar. It isinhabited chiefly 

yy Hindus, and governed by a prince who is tribu- 
tary to the rajah of Jynagur. It is celebrated fora 
breed of fine cattle, highly esteemed for drawing 
heavy artillery. Its eap., of the same name, is in 
lat. 37°.—Also w town of Bengal, formerly the cap. 
of Birbhum, in N lat, 23° 66 

NAGOREBUSSY, a town dostan, in the 
prov. of Bahar, district of Hajipur, pleasantly sita- 
ated on the W bank of the Little Ganduk, in N lat. 
25° 22", There is another place of this name in the 
dist, of Tishut, in N Int, 25° 53". 

NAGOTAMA, a town of Hindostan, in N lat. 18° 
20, E long. 73° 16', 37 m. SSE of Bombay, on the 
road to Punah. 

NAGOYA, a town of Japan, in the island of Ni- 
fon, on the N coast of a bay of the same name, 90 
"AGP maoron ature 

Nacrur, or Nacaruna, a large town 
of Hindostan, capital of the rajah of Berar’s territo- 
ries, in N lat. 21° 9, E long. 79° 11, situated on 
alow swampy plain, which is well culti ‘and is 
watered by a smuall river ealled the Nag or ‘Serpent’ 
from its numerons windings. It is a city of modern 
date, and although very extensive and is: 
meanly built, few of the houses consist 
than one r. Whe 
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prov. of Bahar, situated principally between the 224 
and 23d parallels of N lat. It is monntainons and 
woody. It is well known to contain iron and coal, 
and it is probable some of the more valuable metals, 
might be found. It is called Chuta or Little Nagpnr 
to distinguish it from the Mahratta territory of the 
same ame. It is dependent on the colléctorship 
‘of Ramghur. Its principal towns are Doesa and 
Burwa. 

NAGRACKA, a river of the state of Missouri, 
U.S, which falls into the Arkansas, in W long. 99° 
20, "It is 100 yds. wide at its mouth, and is naviga- 
ble 150 m. 

NAGRAGINSKOL, a town of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. and 176 m. N of Tobolsk. 

NAGU, an island of Russia, off the W_ coast of 
Finland, in N lat, 60? 12. Teis about 6 m. in length. 

NAGUALAPA, or Sas-Pevxo, a river of Mexi- 
0, which Colima, in the prov. of Mechoacan, 
and flows into the Pacifie ocean, in N lat. 19° 30° 

NAGUARACHI, a settlement of Mexico, 45 
leagues N of Chihuahua, 


Seg, «Fangs wnt sly grand or ret n ogee 





pretix in 
NAGY-ABAD, a town of Hungary, in the co. of 
Schumeg, 40 m. W by N of Funfkirchen. 
NAGY-AG, a Jarge village of Transylvania, in the 
Hunyad, near Deva, 15 m. NNE of Vajda-Hunyad. 
} Ie stands in the midst of mountains, in 
} position; and has a rich mine of tellurinm 
{ nity. —Also a river of Hungary, which rises in the 

















ingly ENE course of 75 m. Its banks were the 
scene of military operations in November 1795. i 
NAHEL, a village of Oman, in Arabia, 120 m. | 
NW of Mascat—Also a village of Lower Egypt, 16 
m. SE of Cairo. 
NAHIA, a village of Kerman, in Persia, 70 m. S 
of Kermat 
NAHIL, a small river of Bareah, which falls into 
the Mediterranean, in N lat, 82°10', E long. 40° 10 
NAHNPARA, or Namaxrana, a town of Hit 
dostan, in the prov. of Oude, 21 m. N of Beraitsh, 
XAHR, an Aralie wort z ‘river’ of frequent occur 
any Boreas, computed wh 











rence in Oriental topography. 
Uhis prefix see the latter wont, 
NABRAIN (At), a village of Diyarbekir, in 
ic Tarkey, on the Khabur, 40 m. NE of Ker- 


sich. 
NAHREN, or Neues, a village of Wiirtemberg, 
6m. S of Tubingen. Pop. 1,100. 
NAHUELHUAPI, a lake to the F. of the Chi 
Cordillera, in about & lat. 41° 80', W long. 73" 20 
Ic is about 36m. in length from Eto W, and is re- 
puted to discharge itself into the Sicu-Leubu. 
NAL See Nav 
NAIBOUDOUNG, or Neuspouxe, a town of 
‘Tibet, in the prov. of Wei, near the r. bank of the 
Yarou-dzangbo-telim, and 75 m. SE of Lassa. 
NAILA, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of Up- 
ir Franconia, 9 m. W of Hof, and 30m. NNE of 
yyrenth, on the 1. bank of the Selbitz, Pop. 1,610. 
It has several spinning and saw nalls, mannfactori 
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com. of Marmaros, on the borders of Poland, and 
falls into the river Theiss. 

NAGY-ARANYOS. See Araxvos. 

NAGY-BAJOM, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Bihar, ou the river Berettyo, 26 m. SSW of De- 
breezin. 
| NAGY-BANYA, Sce Bawva (Nac). 

(NAGY-BERCZNA, or Watxn Busava, a village 
of Hungary, 18 m. N by E of Unghvar. 

NAGY-ENYED. See Exrep (Nacy). 

NAGY-IDA. See Ipa (Naor). 

NAGY-KALLO. See Katto (Naor). 

NAGY-KAPORNAK. See Karorxax (Naar). 

NAGY-KAPOS, a small town of Hungary, on the 
Latoreza, 12 m. WSW of Unghvar. € 

NAGY-KAROLY. See Kauouy (Nay). 

NAGY-KATA, Karta (Nay). 

NAGY-KORES@H, a town of Hungary, in the 
com. and 45 m. SSE of Pesth. Pop. 12,000, of 
whom the greater part are Magyars, and by rel 
Calvinists. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly employed in 
the cultivation of vineyands, the sale of wine, and 
the rearing of sheep. 

NAGY-MADA, a town of Hungary, in the com. 
of Saboltsch, 46 m. NNE of Debreczi 

NAGY-MAITHENI, a town of Hungary, in the 
com. of Szathmar, 13 m, SW of Szathmar-Nemethi. 

NAGY-MEGYER, See Mroren. 

NAGY-SZBON. See Henwaxxsrapr. 

NAHAN, a town of Hindostan, the eap. of Sirmur, 
in N lat. 30° 33%, E long. 77° 16, at an alt. of 3,207 
ft. above sea-level. 

NAHANT, a peninsula of the state of Massachu- 
setts, U.S, 14m. NE of Boston. connected 
with the mainland by a narrow isthmus of firm sand, 
14 m. in length, and just high enough to prevent the 
waves flowing over if. ‘The surface rises from 40 to 
100 ft. above sea-level. 

NAHANT (Porsr), the NE point of Boston har- 
our, in N lat. 42° 27", W long. 70° 57’- 

NAHE, a river of Germany, which rises at the 
small town of Naheweiler, in the territory of Treves; 
fiows through the Lower palatinate; and runs into 
Rhine, on the 1. bank, at Bingen, after a prevail- 



























of linen and cotton fabrics, and breweries; and in 
the enyirons are mines of iron and eopper, and quar- 
ries of marble. 

NAILLAG, a village of Franes, in the dep. of the 
Dondogne, eant. and 3 m, S of Hautefort, and 23 1m, 
N of Perigueux. 

NAILLAT, « commune of Franee, in the dep. of 
the Creuse, cant. of Le-Dun-le-Palleteau, and 14m. 
NW of Gueret, on the 1. bank of the Brezentine. 
Pop. 1,881. 

NAILLOUX, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep of the Hante-Garonne,and arron. 
of Villefranche-de-Lauraguais. ‘The cant. comprises 
10 com. Pop. in 1831, 8317; in 1841, 8,616. 
town is 6 m. WSW of Villefranche, and 21 m. § of 
Tonlonse. 
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NAILSTONE, a parish i 
NNE of Market-Bosworth. Area 8,000 neres. Pop. 
in 1831, 687; in 1841, 710. 

NAILSWORTH, hamlet partly in Minchin- 
hampton parish, and partly in that of Avening, 
Gloucestershire, and 2m. SW by W of Minchi 
hampton. Pop. $98. 

NAIMAN, or Narsaxs, a Mongol trite, who inhabit the E 
port of Mongolia, to the E of the Koka and of the Sira oF 
Buara-Maren, 

NAIY, a district and town of Persia, in Khoras- 
san, in the prov. of Irak-Ajemi. The town is 150 
m. WNW of Yezd.—Also a Moravian establishment 
and port on the E coast of Labmdor, to the N of 
Fraser's bay, in N lat. 56° 24, W long, 61°48". The 
‘mean annual temp. here is 26° 6’. 

NAINTIVU. Navsnivor. or Hasanvean’an island 
in the strait of Palk, to the W of the peninsula which 
forms the northern extremity of the island of C 
lon, NE of the island of Delft or Nedoentivoe, in 
N iat. 9° 80, E long. 79° 54’. It is about 4 min 
circum, is partially caltivated, and affords excellent 
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pasturage. Its mhabitants, about 500 in number, 
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are chiefly Vellalas, It has small Hinda temple, 
dedieated to Naga Tambiram, the god of serpents. 
‘NAIPI, or Naretrt, # river of the prov. of Choco, 
in New Grenada, which flows into the Atrato, on the 
1. bank, about 118 m. above the mouth of the latter 
river. Its upper conrse is reported to be navigable 
to within 24 m. of the port of Cupica, on the Pacific, 
‘and the intervening distance is said to be nearly 
level. From the inner part of the gulf of Darien or 
Candelaria, up the Atrato, along the N, and thence 
across to Cupica bay, is a distance of 114 m.. of 
which about 19m, only are overland; and two-thirds 
of the distanee by water are, it is affirmed, even now 
navigable for large ships, and the remaining third 
for loaded boats. In 1820, a detachment from the 
Chilian frigate Andes, dragged a six-oared boat be- 
longing to that vessel from Cupica bay to the N. in 
10 hours, though they hed to cut their way through 
the bushes; and Colonel Cancino embarking in it, 
bronght it as far as the city of Quibdo. Lieutenant 
Wood, who surveyed Cupien bay and other points on 
the Pacific coast of S. America in Her Majesty's 
steamer Pandora, walked from the bay to the em- 
bareadera on the N. in the beginning of 1850. He 
states that he aecomaplished the distance in less than 
2 hours; that his gnides told him he could reach the 
place where loaded Bongos stop in 4 hours more from 
the time of his arrival at the N.; and that he con- 
siders there are no difficulties to be overcome beyond 
whiat are presented by the intersection of from 5 to 
Gm, of land, some part of it a dead level, and some 
part an eminence whose height does not exceed 800 
ft. A paper published in the Reverbaracio Mercan- 
til, x Quibdo' newspaper. in 1884, contains the fol- 
lowing statements. “The N. does not offer s0 good 
a navigation as the Atrato higher than 5 leagues 
from its mouth. ‘The river of course decreases as 
we near its source, and is not navigable beyond the 
‘Tambo-de-Antado, about 12 leagues above its month ; 
bat below that point its waters continue flowing to- 
wards the Pacific till they are within 2 leagues of 
the bay of Cupica. From Antado to the bay a man 
generally goes on foot in 6 or 7 hours; bat it ought 
to he kept in mind that his jonruey’is by a route on 
which the tracks of preceding travellers cannot be 
traced. ‘Throughont the whole that divides 
the Atrato from the Pacific the soil is naturally dry, 
fertile. and low. intersected only by a few mounds, 
so that an excellent railroad might be made at small 
expense.” Consul - general O'Leary says: “The 
conrse of the Atrato is straight, and its bed deep 
and entirely free from snags and such like obstruc- 
tions. ‘The N. is equally well-adapted for steam- 
navigation. ‘The eountry between this latter river 
and Cupiea bay, though generally flat, is not, as 
generally stated, entirely level. Iam told bya well- 
informed person who has traversed that district, that 
the elevation there may be from 100 to 150 yds.” 
‘The Atrato, it appears, has a bar with only 6 ft. 
water upon it; but is within its bar navigable for 
the Inrgest vessels to above the junction of the N.; 
and a short cut from the bottom of the bay of Can- 
delaria to the Atrato will obviate the obstruction of 
the bar. From the junetion of the N. with the 
Atrato, to the point at which the former river ap- 
pears to attain its minimum distance from the Pa- 
cific const, that river is as well-adapted for maviga- 
tion as the Atrato. Writing in 1803, Humboldt 
exp himself as follows: “To the SE of Pa- 
nama, and following the coast of the Pacific ocean, 
from CapeSan Mire! to Cape Cortientes, we find 
the small port and bay of Cupiea. ‘The name of this 
bay has aequi ity on account of a new plan 
of communication between the two seas. From Cu- 


























and proper for a canal. which would terminate at 
the embarcadera of the Rio-N. This last river is 
navigable. and flows below the village of Citara into 
the great Rio-Atrato, which itself enters the Atlantic 
sea. We may almost say that the ground between 
Cupica and the mouth of the Atrato is the only part 
of all America in which the chain of the Andes is 
entirely broken.” ‘The opinion expressed by Hum- 
bolde in 1803 was entertained by him with inereased 
confidence in 1850. The bar of the Atrato, the 
small rise of tide in the gulf of Darien—only 2 ft— 
and the fact that Cupica harbour is exposed to the 
SW, are all considerations which have been urged 
against the Atrato and Cupiea line of inter-oceanie 
communication. In that latitude, however, SW 
winds are seldom violent. ‘The officers of the Span- 
ish marine place the prineipal mouth of the Atrato 
in 8°12'N lat. Lieut. Wood has ascertained that 
the bottom of Cupica bay is in 6° 41’ 19” N lat. 
‘The distance of the junction of the N. with the 
Atrato is said by some to be 60 leagues above the 
month of the latter; by others to be in 6° 38° N 
lat.: it is probably nearly on the same parallel as 
Cupiea bay. ‘The junction of the N. may be abont 
120 m. above the mouth of the Atrato. “The town 
of Quibdo or Citara, on the Atrato, is 120 m. in a 
direct line from the gulf of Choco, and vessels of 30 
tons burden easily ascend to it; while loaded boats 
pass 20 or 30 m. np the N. even in the dry season. 
At present the ascent of the latter river is made in 
canoes in 2 days, after which another half-day’s 
travel completes the route ta Cupica, —* 

NAIR, « town of Hindostan, in the prov. of Be- 
rar, and district of Gavelgur. 36m. ESE of Ellich- 
pur—Also a town in the presidency of Bombay, and 
prov. of Candeish, on the r. bank of the Panzur, 39 
m. SSE of Nandurbar. 

NATRN, a parish and town on the const of Nairn- 
shire. ‘The p. lies within the ehampaign country or 
great plain of Moray, and the river Nairn bisects it 
north-eastward and northward to the frith. Pop, in 
1801, 2,215; in 1881, 9,266; in 1841, 8,998—The 
town, the capital of Nairnshire, is sitnated on the 1. 
bank of the river Nairn, immediately above its em- 
bouchure, 11m. E by S of Forres, and 86m. NW 
by W of Aberdeen. Near the middle of High-street 
stand the town and county buildings, the principal 
public edifice and architects sament of the 

lace. N. is distinguished for the dryness and 

ess of its situation, for its cheapness of pro- 
is, and for the excellence of its beach and its 
appliances for sea-bathing, It is, in conse~ 
ence, a favourite summer resort of sea-bathers. 

e town was long noted for standing so exactly on. 
the boundary-line between the Highlands and the 
Lowlands, and being so completely bisected by the 
mutual repalsion of the Moray men on the east, and 
the kilted Gael on the west, that the Lowland Seot- 
tish dialect was spoken at the one end of the street, 
and the Gaelic language at the other!—The trade 
of the town must always be very limited; as the 
Highlands commence at a short distance to the S, 
and Inverness and Findhorn supply the adjoining 
coast districts. ‘The chief articles of export are fish 
and fir-timber. The burgh unites with Inverness, 
Forres, and Fortrose, in sending a member to par= 
liament. ‘The pop. within the borough boundaries 
in 1841 amounted to 2,687; in 1853 to 2,977. Nairn 
gave the title of Baron in the Scottish peerage to the 
ancient fa of Nairn. & 

NAIRN, a river of Inverness-shire and Nairn- 
shire, having its source near the central water-sheds 
of the boldly-mountainons district of Badenoch, at a 
point 9 m.,in a straight Ine, E of the middle of 
Loch-Ness.” Its course is with fw and slight devine. 
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tions toward the NE; and, measured in a straight 
line, extends to about 30 m. Its influx to the Mo- 
ray frith occurs 8 m. E of the great contraction of 
the frith at Ardersier, and 9 m. WSW of the em- 
bouchure of the Findhorn. 

‘NAIRNSHIRE, a small county of Scotland, con- 
sisting of a main body and several small detached 
districts in the provinee of Moray, and of a detached 
district in the ancient earldom of Ross. ‘The main 
ody is bounded on the N by the Moray frith; on 
the E by Morayshire; on the SE by the detached 
part of Inverness-shire; on the S by Morayshire; 
and on the SW and W by the main body of Inver- 
ness-shire. Its greatest length, from N to S, is 19 
m.; its breadth at the coast and mean breadth over 
‘9m. into the interior is 8 m. One detached part 
Ties ‘wild mountains 2} m. E of the main 
body; another about 1m. long, lies 5 m. 
SK of the main body; another of not larger extent 
Ties on the r. bank of the Spey, at the distance 
of about 19 m.5 while another detached part lies 
inmediately SW of the sources of Nairn river. ‘The 
detached part in Ross lies along the river Conan and 
the E side of the head of the Cromarty frith. ‘The 
rea of the whole connty is said to contain 200 sq. 
m.,, of 128,000 acres; and its acres are stated to be 
in’ the proportion of about 70,000 waltivated, 0,000 
uncultivated, and 28,000 unprofitable. ‘The first and 
the second detached portions are patches of wild up- 
land; the pendicle on the Spey ia. tiny contribution 
to the vale of that river; and the detucbed part near 
‘Loch-Ness is the upper part of the mouutain-glen of 
Furigag-water. Of the main body of the op, be- 
tween two-thirds and three-fourths of the ares, from 
the 8 boundary downwards, are covered with High- 
land heights, but ploughed throughout by the ro- 
mantic and picturesque vale of the Findhorn. ‘The 
sea-board district is part of the fine large plain of 
Moray; and, over a breadth of from 1m. to nearly 
6 m. from the coast, is low and flat,—The river 
Nairn runs NE across the W wings of the uplands, 
‘and neatly the centre of the lowlands; and the Find- 
horn, at 7 or 8.m. distance, runs in a’ parallel direc- 
tion ‘through the uplands, achieving within the co. 
arun of 11}m. ‘The arable land im the hilly dis- 
trict, crossed by the Findhorn, bears a sraall propor- 
tion to the waste; and, except on the banks of the 
brooks, has -a ss full of gravel and small 
stones. ‘The rt of the co. is unenclosed. 
Natural woods cover 8,000 acres, and plantations at 
Jeast 4,000.—The only manufacture is that of wool- 
Jen-eloth. . The low country is well-provided with 
roads; and the high district has one road up the 
Findhorn, and another at right angles with it which 
crosses the river at the bridge of Dulsie. N, con- 
tains the royal burgh of Nairn. the burgh-of-barony 
of Auldearn, and several small villages. It unites 
‘with Morayshire in sending © member to parliament. 
Constituency. in 1838, 107; in 1848, 115. Pop. in 
1801, 8,257: in 1811, 8,251; in 1821, 9,006; in 1881, 
9,354; in 1841, 9,923; in 1851, 9,918, being an in- 
‘crease of 20 per cent. in 50 years, or at the yearly 
rate of 0-36 per cent. 

NAIRS. See article Matanar. 

NAISEY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Doubs, cant. of Roulans-I'Eglise. Pop. 700. 

NALSOUNG, a town of Tibet, in the prov. of 
Wei, on the r. bank of the Yarou-dzangbo-tchn, and 
about 150 m. ESE of Lassa. 

‘NAIZIN, a commune and yillage of France, in 
‘hadep of Mabihan, 8m. SE of Ponty. Pop. 2,003. 

‘NAJAC, a town of France in the dep. of Avey- 
ron, 9m. SSW of Villefranche, near the river Avey- 
yon, It has copper and lead mines in the nei 
Dourhood. Pop. 1,363. 
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NAJERA, or Nacera, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 16m, WSW of on the 1. bank of 
the Najerilla, Pop. 2,746. Its environs are fertile 


in grain, 

NAJERILLA, a river of Spain, in the prov. of 
Burgos, formed by the union of the Nagera and the 
Millan, which joins the Ebro, on the r. bank, after 
a NNE course of 40 m. 

NAJU, a small island in the Eastern seas, near 
the W coast of the island of Celebes, in $ lat. 1° 20'. 

NAKEL, or Naxxo, a small town of Prassian 
Poland, on the Netze, 16 m. W by N of Bromberg. 
Pop. 2,860. 

NAKHITSCHEVAN, « town of Russia, in the 
gov. of Ekaterinoslav, on the Don, 18 m. SW of 
Novo-Cherkask. Pop. 10.000. It was founded by 
Catherine II. in 1780, and peopled by an Armenian 
colony. Its trade consists chiefly in silk and cotton 
goods, brandy, soap, and Morocco leather. ‘This 
town, according to Dr. Clarke, offers an example of 
that enterprising commercial spirit which is charac 
teristic of Armenian merchants. “They are not na- 
turally a lively race of men; yet, instigated by com- 
mercial speculations, these men traverse all coun- 
tries, and overcome surprising obstacles; frequently 
making journeys to India, and to the most distant 
regions of the carth. ‘Their commodities and their 
manufactures, as far as we were enabled to judge of 
them at N., appeared to be Turkish, and of a nature 
to find a ready sale in Axay and in Tcherkask, ‘They 
supply all the fairs of the neighbouring provs.; and 
these fairs afford the most extraordinary sights in 
Europe, because they are attended by persons from 
almost svery nation: there is scarcely # nation, civi- 
lized or barbarous, which has not its representative 
at the fairs which are held slong the gen of Azof and 
upon the Don, but particularly at the great fair of 
Nahe Homdzobii of Herodotus then make their 
appearance, as in the days of the historian, travelling, 
in vehicles, the coverings of which are their tents by 
night, and tilts for their ears by day.” 

‘NAKHODEH, a village of Persia, in the prov. of 
Azerdbijan, the capital of a fertile district to the 
SSW of Urumiyah. H 

NAKRA, a village of Khorassan, 9m. E of Herat, 

NAKRASH, a village of Lower Egypt, on a canal 
‘Detween the Nile and the Lake Mareotis, 10 m. NW 
‘of Shabur. 

SAKSHIVAN, Naxurrsonevas, or Naxut 
vax, a khanate of Russian Georgia, between the par- 
allels of 38° 50’ and 40° N lat. It is of triangular 
form; and bounded on the NN by the khanate of Eri- 
van, from which it is separated by the Kutshilan 
monntains; on the E, by Karabagh, from which it is 
divided by the Ala chain; and on the S and W by 
the Aras river, whic livides it from Persia. From 
the Aras to the Sarial- 
range, at the junction of ‘the Kutshilan rang 
may be regarded as the base of the trian 




































it has a 
Tength from SW to NE of 50 m. Its extreme h 





from NW to SE is 80 m. ‘The Arpa-shai, flowing 
W and SW to the Aras, and its branches, water the 
N part of the khanate, ‘The Shagri-shai, Alind- 
shai, and Bist-shai, all flowing SSW to 

water its S part. ‘The Arpa-shai gives fertil 
broad well-peopled tract of land. Rice is extensively 
cultivated. Cotton is also and the Palma 
Christi is sown with it to provide a supply of oil 
for burning. Mii ‘occurs in some districts — 
Tis cap., of the same name, is situated 73 m. SSE of 
Erivan, about 2 fursukhs from the Aras, on the edge 
of a higher level than that of the allavial plain bor- 
Gering upon the river. In 1880 it contained about 
2,000 Moslem and between 800 and 900 Armenian 
families. Around and in the city are numerous gar- 
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dens, which are highly produetive of quinces, pears, 
‘melons, pomegranates, grapes, an 
ay Me ecinsal during she Inst war between 
Russia and Persia. . 
‘NAKSKOW, or Naskow, a town of Denmark, in 
the island of ‘on. small bay to which it 
ives name, in N lat. Bl° 50 20", 15 m. W by N of 
rieboe. It has a convenient harbour, which has 
been deepened to the extent of 12 ft. by dredging, and 
bas a shipping trade to England, Norway, Copenha- 
gen, and Holstein, ‘The export of grain in 1849 
from this port was 144,600 tons. ‘The total arrivals 
were 289 vessels =2,163 lasts. Pop. 2,700. 





NAL, a town of Beluchistan, in N lat. 27° 25', E 
long. 65° 59. 

NALDA, 0 town of Spain, in the prov. and 9 m. 
SSW of Pop. 1,800. 


NALDRUG, a town of India, in the Nizam's do- 
minions, 80 m. W of Bider. 
NALDURUL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Dowlatabad, in N lat. 17° 27’, E long. 76° 45: 
NALGONDA, 1 town of India, in the Nizun’s 
dominions, 58 m: ESE of Hyderabad. 
NALIKAN, 4 village of Asiatic Turkey, 32 m. E 
of Eski-Shehr, on a small affluent of the Sacearia, 
NALLA-MALLA, or Brve Mouwraixs, a range 
of mountains in Southern Hindostan, lying between 
ermensens of 77° and 80° E; tod res 
3 and ay ring to terminate in Ni -Nose, 
Gali Gorcesaniie\ consi. (Their highest pornta are 
situated between Cummum in the district of Cudda- 
pab, and Amrabad in the prov. of Hyderabad, and 
vary in height from 2,000 to 3,500 ft. above sea-level. 
‘They appear to rest upon and are flanked by granite, 
but their main structure is singularly composit. 
its geological formation, consisting of elay-slate, slaty 
limestone, quartz, sandstone breccia, flinty slate, and 
horastone sate. ”The breadth of the range varies, 
but never exceeds 50m. ‘The river Kistna pursues 
8 tortuous passage for upwards of 70 m. through this 
chain, between lofty and precipitous banks which 
Sometimes rise to 1,000 ft. above its bed, i 
Pennaat also intersects the range by a similar gap or 
in the alluvial soil of the plains at the 
range of mountains, and particularly on 
or neat the banks of these two rivers, that the most 
celebrated diamond-mines of India oceur, and among 
others the famons mines of Goleondah. "Mr. Voysey 
regards the sandstone breccia of the clay-slate for- 
mation as the matrix of the diamonds procured in 
Southern India. 
NALON, a river of Spain, which flows into the 
ty of Biscay, near Mures, after a NW course of 
2m. 




















NALLORS, a people of Westeru Afrien, who inhabit the banks 
of the Rio Nunez. ‘They are intelligent, wd have made some 
progress in agriculture, and in the cultivation of rice, indigo, anid 


cotton. 





of India, in the district of 
" 22", E long. 78° 5°. It pos- 
sesses a strong fort sitaated on a rock. 

NAMAGANG, a small island in the Eastern seas, 
in S lat, 6° 45°. 

NAMANDA, « town of Nifon, in Japan, 32 m. 
SSW of Iga. 

AMAQUAS, a people of Southern Africa, farming a brane 
of the Hottentot race." "The country. through which they are 
ADM seater lic bs ween the 24 aa 9th pales UC 8 tat 
and is divided by the Orange river into Great and Little Nama” 

Their age is also used by the Hill Damaras. 





NAMASKED, o river of Massachusetis, U. 8, 
which joins Bridgewater river, N of Middleborough, 
to form the river Taunton. : 

LA, a settlement of Ecuador, in the 
proy. and 40 m. NW of Juen-de-Bracamores. 











NAMBU, a seaport on the NE coast of Nifon, in 
Fapan, 200m, Neof Jedo. 
NAMBUDY, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Aurangabad, in N lat. 19° 15, E long. 73° 3%. 
NAMESZTO, a town of Hungary, 12 m. NNE of 
‘Arva, on the L bank of the Weisse-Arva. Pop. 

















umf, and has a few villages inhabited by about 800 
uantity of lioney and wax is col 
; but its mountains are rocky and 
barren, and the soil yields only a little wheat and oil. 
—To the SSE of this island lie a group of islets 
called Namfi-Pulo. 

NAMGHAYN, a town of Khokan, 180 m. E of the 
city of that name, near the r, bank of the Sihun. 

NAMIESCHT, a town of Austria, in Moravia, 25 
m. NNE of Znaim, chiefly remarkable for its bridge 
over the Oslawa, ornamented with a number of sta 
tues. Pop. 2,200. It has manufactories of fine 
woollens and linen.—Also a village of Moravia, in 
the circle und 8 m, W of Olmutz. Pop. 800. 

NAMINGATA, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 56 m. 
NW of Fitaqua. 

NAMPUR, « town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Khandeish, 90 m. ESE of Surat. 

NAMSEN-ELY, a of Norway, which rises 
in Lake Naums-Vandet, in N lat, 65° 5’, E long. 13° 
40°; runs SW; and falls into a fiord of the same 
name, between the island of Ottenoe and the main+ 
land, in about N lat. 64° 25’. ‘The coast of Norway. 
and Lapland, from this place to Kola, is supplied 
with timber from the forests on the banks of the N. 
—The fiord, to which the river gives name, is about 
20m. in length from SE to NW, with an average 
breadth of 3m. 

NAMSLAL, a walled town of Prassian Silesia, on 
the Weida, 29 m. E by S of Breslau. Pop. 3,000. 

NAMUR, one of the southern provinces of Bel- 
gium; bounded on the N by Brabant; on the E by 
Liege and Luxemburg: on the 8 by Luxemburg ant. 
France; and on the W by Hainault, Its superficial 
extent is 687,040 acres, of which 58,959 acres are 
waste. N. 18 one of the richest, most fertile, and. 
most picturesque provs. of Belgium, ‘Che surface is 
hilly, but by no means unfraitful. It is watered by 
the Maese or Meuse, the Sambre, the Lesse, and the 
Homme; and has in the S part of the extensive forest 
of Ardennes. “Phronghout the greater part of its 
N division you pass through vast tracts of agricultu- 
ral country, rich plains slightly undulating, and not 
too thickly wooded, and covered in due season with 
crops of wheat, or oats, or barley, or forage. In the 
central part of the proy. the country assumies a. more 
picturesque aspect. ‘The beautiful scenery of the 

ks of the Meuse is already well-known to many 

ish travellers. ‘The river from Dinant to N., 

ad lower down in the direction of Liege, is a sort of 
miniature Rhine. ‘The precipitous banks on either 
side are clothed with as wood, here and there di- 
Yersified by vine plantations; and if you miss the fine 
old ruined towers and castles that lend to the Rhine 
so romantic an interest, and add so much to the pic- 
turesqueness of that noble river, the Mense can boast 
of natural attractions in rocks and crags, not massive, 
indeed, or grand, but bold and beautiful. ‘The inte- 
rior of the country, towards the S, presents an aspect 
of alternate woodland and plain, and of well-culti- 
vated fields fertile in crops and verdure. It is, how- 
ever, in the N and NE parts of the prov. that the 
best agriculture is to be found, where grain of 2 su- 
Perior quality is raised in great abundance, and ff 























ported to foreign countries, among others to 
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Jand, in a very large proportion. ‘The S part of the 





Bear i of a Tem erie charneter. ‘The district bor- 
lering on France to the W, and on Luxemburg to 
the F, contains a very large quantity of waste land, 


heath, and prairie, and is comparatively unfit, at 
present at least, for any a purposes. 
In N., as also in the prov. of Hainault, you find 
agriculture carried to very considerable perfection, 
according to the old system of cultivation. The 
farms are of considerable size, ranging from 80 to 100 
or 150 hectares. ‘The leases are for 3, 6, and 9 years; 
and the rent paid is about 100 fr. per hect. for the 
best land; and from 50 to 70 fr. for that of more in- 
ferior quality: a hectare is nearly 2} English acres. 
In that part of the prov. which is included in the 
district of the Hesbaye, the rent paid frequently 
amounts to 150 fr. or £6 per hectare. Even on the 
aapese the mode of cultivation is very clumsy 
and primitive. Drainage, until within about a year, 
was a thing unknown to the majority of the farmers 
in” dent of Morniny Chronicle in 1850.) 
‘The chmate is temperate and agreeable; the chic! 
productions are corn, potatoes, turnips, tobacco, and 
fruit. Of mineral products the most important are 
iron, lead, copper, coal, marble, and potter’s clay.— 
‘The chief manufactures of the prov. are iron, copper, 
paper, leather, and woollens.—The province had in 
1815 a pop. of 166,190; in 1890, of 212,725; in 1849, 
of 366,181, of whom 261,813 were French or Wal- 
loon, ‘It sends 8 senators and 5 representatives to 
the legislature, and is under the jurisdiction of the 
high court of Liege. It is divided into # adiminis- 
trative arrondissements: viz. Namur, Dinant, and 
Bhilipperiles ‘which are subdivided into 15 cantons, 
the 

tl 





ommnanes-—Before kee revolation, 
greater part of this prov. to the house 
of Austria, and the remainder to France; but in 
1794, the whole was overrun by the French, and 
made to constitute, with the addition of part of Lux- 
‘emburg, the dep. of the Sambre-et-Meuse. After 
remaining 20 years in their ion, that part ori- 
ginally belonging to Austria was i in 





incorporated 
1814 with the new kingdom of the Netherlands; and | acti 


next year, after the battle of Waterloo, and the far- 
ther ‘cessions wnee, the French’ portion was 
added to the Belgie frontier.» 

Nanwn, the capital of the foregoing prov., is situ- 
ated between two rising grounds, at the conflux of 
the Sambre and the Maese, 335 m. SW of Liege, and 
nearly a like distance SE of Brussels, in N lat. 50° 
28’ 30", B long. 5° 0’ 7”. Pop. in 1836, 20,176; in 
1843, 23,495. It is well-built, with wide and clean 
streets. ‘The houses are tall and gamnt-looking, arid 
i built of stone of a blue coloar with red 
‘and black veins. N. contains several edifices worthy 
of attention, in particular the cathedral, the church 
of St. Loup, the new town-hall, and the church of 
the Jesuits. Its bis oe who is a suffragan of Ma- 
lines, has the provs. of N.and Luxemburg for his dio. 
‘Among its public institutions are an episcopal semi- 
naty, a Jesuit college, an athenwum, a deaf and 
dumb asylum, an academy of painting, a music- 
school, and a public library of 16,000 vols. From 
the vicinity of coal and iron, extensive manufactures 
of fire-arms, swords, knives, scissors, and other arti- 
cles of iron, copper, and brass, are carried on; lea 
ther, paper, thread, and tobacco, are also fabricated 
here, N. is connected with (Cte rei 

mte, and Brussels, by a railway 68 m. in length; 
7a wi by a ye councting with Ver)ert 
and with Titlemont. N., as an important military 
frontier, has strong outworks, and has been consi 
dorably strengthened since the last war. ‘The cita- 
del, which stands directly above the town, is con 
structed tipon the shelves of a stupendous rocky 



























escarpment that rises almost: perpendicular} 

the banks of the Meuse—N. is noted in military 

history for the long siege which it sustained in 1692, 

against Louis XIV.; and again in 1695, against 
England. 





William TIL. of In the beginning of the 
18th cent, it was seized by the French, but in 1713 
Joosc of the Burr treaty pursed ty Dah 
quenee ;, garrisoned by Dutch 
troops. In 1746 it twas taken by the Freich, but 
restored to the Duteh in 1748. In. 1792 it was taken 
by the French; in 1793, retaken by the Austrians; 
and in 1794 again occupied by the French, who kept 
it till the general cession of the Netherlands in 18) 
Tt was the scene of an obstinate conflict in June 
1815, between the Prussians and the French under 
Grouchy, when retreating after the battle of Waterloo. 
NAMUSA, a small island in the Pacifie ocean, 
belonging to the cluster called Meanges, in N lat. 5° 1/. 
ANAS, a town of Hungary, in the com. of Sza- 
boles, 23 m. NNW of Debreczin. It contains above 
7,000 inhabitants, whose chief employment consists 
in cultivating the neighbouring country.— Also a 
mountain of Austrian Iilyria, in the circle of Adels- 
berg, among the Julian Al 
NANAY, a large and navigable river of Eeuador, 
in the prov. of Mainas, which enters the Amazon, in 
S lat. 3° 2 
NANCAY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Cher, 20 m. N of Bourges. 
NAN-CHANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Ho-nan, and div. of Fang-yang-fa. 
NAN-CHANG-FU, # division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Keang-se. ‘The div. comprises 8 
tricts.. The town, which is the capital of the prov.. 
1.390 m. SW of Nanking and 340 m- S of Pekin, 
in N lat. 28° 87° 12%, E long. 115° 51° 47". It is 
situated on an island formed by the Kan-keang, an 
affluent of the Pho-yang. It is about 6 m. in cir- 
umf, and is nearly oval ir form. It has extensive 
fut iiLbuilt suburbs, and has 6 gates. With the 
exception of a temple, it contains no edifices worthy 
of note; but it has numerous shops, and possesses an 
ive trade in porcelain manufactured in the vicini 
straw-hats, brocade, fans, perfumery, fars, theatrical 
accoutrements, idols, &e. In the environs are seve- 
ral lime-kilns, and a triumphal arch of grotesque 
architecture. N. was laid waste by the Tartars, but 
is rapidly rising in importance. “Tho surrounding 
district is extremely fertile, and richly cultivated. 
NAN-CHANG-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Keang-se, and div. of Nan- 


chang-fu. 

NAN-CHAOU, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Ho-nan, and div. of Nan-gan-fu, in N 
lat. 33° 33’, E long. 112° 38". 

‘NAN-CHIN-HEEN, « district and town of China, 
in te prov. of Shen-se, and div. of Han-ehung-fu. 

NAN-CHING-HEEN, a district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Keang-se, and div, of Keén- 
















































ching-fa. 

NAN-CHUEN, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Sze-chnen, div. and 54m. SSE of Chun- 
king-fa, in N lat. 29° 8", E long. 107° 13. 

'NAN-CHUNG-HEEN, a distriet and town of 
China, in the prov. of aud div. of Shun- 
‘King-fa. 


NANCOWRY, or Noxcowzny. one of the Nico- 
bar islands, situated in N lat. 7°47’, E long. 93° 43", 
to the § of Camorta, and E of Katchall. Between 
this sland and those of, Carona and Trincaty is 
‘very capacious bay in which ships may lie in t 
security. ‘The Dest entrance fo it is on the Eide, 
the W entrance being only 100 fath. wide, and the 
tide setting through it with great force. The soil of 
the island is good, and prodsiees covoa-nuts and other 
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fruits. ‘The inhabitants barter poultry for cloth, ent- 
ery, tobacco, &c. ‘The Danes had a small settle- 
ment here; but, as it was attended with no advan- 
tages, and the garrison proved sickly, it was with- 
drawn. 





NANCY, a city of France, the capital of the dep. 
of the Meurthe, situated in a beautiful plain, on the 
1. bank of the Meurthe, 172 m. E of Paris, in N lat. 
48° 41’, E long. 6° 11’, at an alt. of 646 ft. above 
sea-level. It is well-built, and accounted one of the 
handsomest though dullest towns in France. It is 
divided into an old and new town: the latter is by 
far the larger as well as more handsome of the two, 
the streets being broad and straight, and the houses 
elegant, ‘The gates of N. are particularly fine; those 
on the E and W sides are similar, and terminate two 
fine streets, which unite with other two in the royal 
square, which is surrounded by some of the finest 
buildings in the town. ‘The old town was founded 
in the 11th cent., and, though in a great measure 
rebuilt, has narrow and crooked streets; but it con- 
tains two good squares. N. has also two well-built 
suburbs. Of its public edifices the chief are the 
town-hall, the cathedral, a large modern edifice, the 
church of Bon Secours, and the theatre, all of which 
are situated in the new town. ‘The justic 
the exchange, the arsenal, the caval 
barracks, and churehes, are the principal buildings 
of the old town. N. contains several hospitals and 
other philanthropic establishments. During the lat- 
ter half of the 18th cent., it was made the seat of 
several literary and scientific institutions. It is a 
Bishops see, and has a universisy-academy, a na- 
tional college, a botanic garden, and a library of 
26,000 vols.—The pop. of N. in 1789 was 83,482; in 
184, 40,582. has no manufactures of conse- 
quence, with the exception of those of linen and 
woollen, and a few chemical articles. A consider- 
able number of hands find employment in. embroi- 
dering muslin. ‘The chief objects of its trade are 
corm and wine. Its fortifications were dismantled 
after the peace of Ryswick in 1697.—The arrond. of 
N. has an area of 142,264 hectares, and comprises 6 
eantons with pop. in 1841 of 140,809.—The cant. 


comprises 42 coms. 

ANDAN-SAR, a lake of Cashmere, on the N 
side of the Pir-Panj and to the N of a 
pass of same. mie of a small chain 
of lakes, the collective waters of which form the 









































of religious resort by the Hindus. 

NANDA PRAYAGA, a place of pilgrimage in 
Hindostan, in the presidency of Bengal, and prov. 
of Gurwal, at the confluence of the Alacananda with 
the Nandakini, and $3 m. ENE of Sirinagur, at an 
alt. of 2,805 ft. above sex-level, and in N lat. 30° 20', 
and E long: 79° 18’. This is the most northerly of 
the five proyagas or ‘holy junctions.” There for- 
merly existed a temple and village in the locality, 
but of the former only few ruins are now to be 
seen, amid which some Hindu images are placed for 
the adoration of worshippers. 

NANDELSTADT, a town of Bavaria, 10 m. NW 
of Moosburg. Pop. 500. 

NANDERE, a town and district of Hindostan. 
uted in N lat. 19° 6, E long. 77°35' 
stone-built fort. ‘The district is in= 
the river Godaverr. It is 150m. 
Tenge and about 35 m. in breadth. “The sol is fer- 
tile and well-watered. ‘The principal towns are N., 
Candatiay and Balemdahe acen 




















Damdum, or Huripur river. Nandan-Sar is a place | su 





It is connected on the S with Lake Remiack, and 
discharges itself by a short outlet, which issues from 
its N extremity, and joins the Mukiung, an affluent 
of the Irawaddi 

NANDRIN, a commune and village of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Liege, 8 m. E of Huy. Pop. 856. 

NANDUL. a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Sio- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande; runs S$; and joins the Ibicui, 
‘an affluent of the Uraguay. 

NANDUI-GUACU, or Axnaxpunt-Acu, a river 
of Brazil, in the prov. of Mato-Grosso, which has its 
souree in the Serra Galhano; runs ESE; and joins 
the Pardo, on the r. bank, 60 m. above the confin- 
ence of that river with the Parana, and after a total 
course of about 180m. Its principal affluent is the 
Nandni-Mirim, or Anbandahi-Mirim. 

N-FUNG, a district and town of China, in the 
prov. of Keang-se, and div. of Keen-chang-f, 120 
m. SSE of Nan-chang, in N lat. 27° 3° 36", E long. 
116° 27” 50”. 

NANGA, a port of Japan, in the island of Nifon, 
situated in a bay on the 5 coast. 55 m. SW of Jedo. 

NAN-GAN, a district and town of China, in the 
of Fo-keen, diy. and 8 m. NW of Tseuen-chu- 
N lat. 25° 7’. E long. 118° 20’.—Also a district 
and town in the prov. of Kwei-chu, and div, of Hing- 
e-fu. 

NAN-GAN-FU, a division and town of China, in 
the prov. of Keang-se. ‘The div. comprises 4 dis- 
tricts.. The town is 258 m. SSW of Nan-chang-fu, 
and 60 m. WSW of Kan-chn-fu, on the road from 
Canton to Pekin, and at the foot of a mountain, in 
N lat. 25° 30, F long. 118°59'52". It is intersected 
by the Chang, which is here crossed by a covered 
bridge, of which the piers are stone, but the upper 
part of which is constructed of wood, and lined with 
shops. The walls of the town are of little height, 
and the gates insignificant in. aj mee. The 
streets are narrow. but are paved with stone or brick. 
‘The resident pop. is not large, but the trade of the 
locality draws hither a considerable concourse of 
strangers. who perform the vosaze from the Chang 
to Pekin in long deep boats, lined throughout with 

Paper, and having for sails mats made of reeds. 
In the vicinity are three towers, one of which is on 
the adjacent mountain, and is 7 stories in height. 
On the slope of the mountain are also a triumphal 
arch and several pagodas. ‘The surrounding country 
is well-cultivated, and produces tobacco, rice, and. 
war—Also div. and town in the prov. of Ho-nan. 
NAN-GAOU. See La-woa. 
_ NAN-GAOU-TING, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwang-tung, and div. of Chaou- 
king-fa, 

NANGASAKI. See Nacasaxt. 

NANGAXIMA, a town of Xicoco, in Japan, 20 
m. NNE of Tosa. 

NANGIS, a town of France, in the dep. of Seine- 
et-Marne, 12 m. W of Provins. Pop. 1,719. It was 
the scene of an action betiween the and Aus 
trians on 17th February, 1814. 

NANGOIA, a town of Ximo, in Japan, 65 m..N 
of Nagasaki. 

_. NAN-HAE-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. and dep. of Kwang-tung. 

NANHEIM, a small town of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
rieeply of Hanau, 2 m. N of. 

NAN-HEUNG-CHU, a di 
prises 
‘Canton, ee the foot of a mountain- 
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NANDODE.a town of Hindostan, in the Decean, | arates the prov. of Kwang-tung from that of Keane: 
40 m. SSE of Baroda. Scanlon shore lsae: suche hervcnseai tet 
NANDOKANDO, or Naxpacax, a lake of Bur-| bridge, in N lat. 25° 11°58", E long. 113° 55° 10". } 
mah, in the district of Mranmapyi, 80 m. N of Ava. | ‘The walls are erenulated, and surmounted with pyi= 
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lions, The streets are paved, but are narrow, and 
are lined with shops, generally mean in appearance, 
and the houses are all very old. Large spaces within 
the walls are either empty or covered with ruins. 
‘The most remarkable buildings are the temples, one 
of which, dedicated to Confucius, is used by exami- 
nators of young aspirants to literature. town is 
populous, and possesses consi ‘trade, and the 
environs are noted for their fertility. 

NAN-HO, a district and town of China, in the 
prov, of Chih-le, div. and 12 m. ESE of Shun-ti-fa, 
and 240 m, SSW of Pekin, in N lat. 37° 6', and E 
long. 114° 5Y’. 

Oe poet aeree eatin of Singha te 
i ov. of Keang-sn, and div. of Sung-keang-fu. 
H ANJEMOY, a port in Charles co., Maryland, 
U.S. on a small creek of the Potomac. 
NANJIRA, or Nuoxser, a river of the United 
States, a southerly branch of the Osage, in Louisi 

NANKA ISLANDS, three small islands in the 
Eastern seas, near the W coast of the island of 
Banea, in S lat. 2°22 Bears, monkeys, and wild 

‘are found on them. 
[AN-KANG, a district and town of China, in the 
v. of Keang-se, and div. of Nan-gan-fit, 240 m. 
SSW of Nan-chang, in XY lat 25° 42, and E long. 
° 857, 

NAN-KANG-FU, a department and town of 
China, in the prov. of Keang-se. The dep. com- 
prises'4 districts. ‘The town is 72 m. N of Nan- 
chang-fa, on the r. bank of Lake Pho-yang, in N 
nt, 29° 81’ 42”, and E long. 116° 1’ 53”. "It is toler- 
‘ably well-built, and although of small extent con- 
tains a considerable population. Tt contains a pa- 
‘goda 7 stories in height, dedicated to Confucius, and 
numerous richly sculptured statues which are’ said 
to be 300 years old, and evince the ancient impor- 
tance of the town. In the vicinity is a mole of gra- 
nite, constencted for the defence of the town against 
the inundations of the lake, and connected by a 
‘widge or arched causeway with the city gate. 

NAN-KE, « distriet and town of China, in the 
prov. of Sze-chuen, and diy. of Seu-chu-fu, 150 m. 
SSE of Ching-tu, and on the I. bank of the Kin-cha- 
kiang, in N lat. 98° 48%, and E long. 105° 3’. 

NAN-KEANG, a district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Sze-chuen, and div. of Paon-ting-fu, 
210 m, NE of Ching-tu-fu, im N lat. 32° 20', and E 


Tong. 106° 55'. 

NANKIN, a village of Wayne co. in Michigan, 
U.S, 20 m. W of Detroit. Pop. 1,100. 

NANKING, Naty, or Kraxo-Nixe-rv, a large 
city of China, the cap. of the prov. of Kiang-su, situ- 
ated in N lat. 82° 2, E long. 108° 49%, about 3 m. S 
‘of the Yang-tse-kiang river, and 90 m. from 
mouth. Of the ancient city, while yet the cap. of 
the empire, it was affirmed that if two horsemen set 
‘out from the same gate in the morning to go round 
the wall, they ‘would not meet till eveniny 
sent exterior wall—which can be traced, it 
fa citeuit of 82 m.—encloses an irregular polyzonic 
space, divided into two parts—the inhabited and 
{| uninbabited, ‘The NE commer of the outer wall 
\  Feaches within 700 paces of the river. ‘The western 
face rans along the base of wooded hills for part of 
its distance, and then sweeps round she S side of the 
city through low flat grounds. ‘The great extent of 
the wall renders the defence of the city difficalt, be- 
sides which it is overlooked from the hills on the E. 
From the outer gate to the inhabited part, a distance 
of about 6 m, is entirely covered with gardens and 























city, this quarter contained numerous villas of the 
‘Mandarins and great men; but now it is chiefly occa 
\ pied with vegetable and fruit gardens for the supply 
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hamboo groves. In the more prosperous state of the | piece. 


of the city. ‘The E part of the city is entered by 3 
gates which are approached by well-paved cause- 
ways: this quarter, however, is thinly populated. A 
deep canal or ditch runs up from the river directly 
under the walls on the W. ‘The general arran 
ment of the city is in 4 rather wide and jel 
avenues, intersected by others of less width, and bor- 
dered with handsome shops. About a third of its 
area is now suj to be unoccupied. The river 
enables N. to communicate by boats with all the in- 
terior of the empire, while ¢l canal affords a 
navigation to Pekin. N. is till distinguished by its 
Tuantfactures above the rest of the empire. ‘The 
staple is silk, particularly that of plain and flowered 
satins. It is also noted for its rapes, and for the 
thin cotton stuffs which bear its name; but these 
cottons are made in every valley of the S part of 
Kiany Its inhabitants fubrieate likewise excel- 
14 excel in the art of printing. N. is still 
the most literary city in the empire; it furnishes the 
greatest number of doctors; and its Booksellers’ shops 
are the best furnished of any. ‘The streets are nat 
rower than those of Pekin, but are. kept very clean, 
‘The magnificent palace which formerly adorned Nan- 
king was destroyed, in 1645, by the Mantehu Tartars. 
Its principal ornaments now are the gateways, which 
are yery lofty and splendid, and have temples at- 
tached to them; and the Paon-gan-sze or Porcelain 
tower, which latter structure is situated beyond the 
S wall of the city. This celebrated pagoda is thus 
described by Colonel Cunynghame, its first European 
visitor: “Making a few tarnings among the narrow 
streets, we came to a large space from which two 
gateways lead into the outer or lower court of the 
far-famed tower. Leaving our horses in this yard, 
we mounted a handsome fight of stone stairs, and 
in a few minutes were within the lower story of the * 
tower. We mounted to the top of the tower, pass- 
ing through each of the octagonal stores of which 
there are nine, each of these the least degree smaller 
than the preceding: from one to the other was a 
very narrow staircase, the first few steps of brick, 
the remainder of wood. With perhaps this excep- 
tion, theie respective size and a small difference in 
to the deities en them, one was 
fac-simile of the other. On arriving at the highest, 
we reached the broad grating with which the win- 
dows were provided, and some, whose heads could 
bear the giddy height, proceeded upon the balcon; 
on the outside, which’ was without any railing. 
few feet abore our heads was the golden pest, set 
upon a light frame of iron-work, from each side of 
which descended a chain to every one of the eight 
angles of the roof. The views from the summit filled 
us all with admiration: the whole town of N. was 
now laid out before us. AA gigantic city it appeared 
to be: the SW portion was one. dense inass of habi- 
tations—so thickly inhabited did it seem, that I ean 
readily believe the attendant priest spoke truly when 
he stated that it at present contained more than 
1,000,000 of souls; the masts of some of our ship- 
jing appeared in the distance, beyond the Loo-Luny 
Fills, about 6 m. from us. ‘The entire eireumt, of 
the wall I should guess at 21 m.,, ineluding the Tar- 
tar portion, which is quite distinct, and situated at 
the SE angle of the whole. We next examined the 
beautiful porcelain with which the exterior of the 
building is covered, as well as the interior. The 
neat and finished way in which these tiles are joined 
together, gives to the whole, at a very short distanes, 
an appearance of actually being made of one entire 
iece. The many-coloured tiles used in its manu- 
facture are diversified into a thousand curious and 
the wood-work of the balconies 
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their corresponding roofs, being painted and carved 
so as to resemble swt "A woodeut of the tower, 
together with a short deseription of it, was sold to 
the visitors for a few cash. ‘The paper stated, that a 
pagoda had been, nt various times, erected on the 
spot where the present porcelain tower stands. The 
credit of rebuilding the present edifice is ascribed to 
uvo very celebrated emperors. ‘The usurper, Gong- 
Lo—a monarch of the Ming house—being about to 
remove his capital to the N, erected this pagoda in 
hononr of his mother, the celebrated spouse of Hang- 
‘Woo, as a tribute to her worth, and calling it ‘the 
Pagoda of Gratitude. It was commenced in the tenth 
year of Gong-Lo, and was not finished till the sev- 
‘enth year of Lenatie, taking a period of 19 vears for 
its accomplishment. It cost, says this chronicle, 
2,485,484 taels of silver, or £621,371. It is 320 
covils 4 inches in height. having 9 stories, with a 
golden globe on its top. ‘The colours were given 10 
the stones partly by a kind of gilt amalgam, and 
also by glazing, $0 us to be imperishable and lasting 
through future ages; and the best proof thereof 
that it has never required repair, with the exce} 
of its having been struck with lightning about 42 
years since, and that it still retains all the freshness 
‘of © recently-erected bailding."—N. suffered much 
during the Tartar invasion, and in the war with the 

rates of Fo-kien. On the 9th of August, 1842, the 

inglish forces employed in the expedition against 
China appeared before ;, and ten days there- 
after the treaty of N. was concluded. See Historical 
paragraph to article Crna. 
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a district and town of 
», div. and 21 m. 
V of Pekin, in N lat. 37 


NAN-LING, a district and town of China, in the 

ror. of Gan-hway, and div. of Ning-kwo-fu, in N 
lat. 1° 8%, and E long. 118° 18'—Also a range of 
mountains which traverses the S part of China, in 
an ESE direction, and forms the dividing-line be- 
tween the basin of the Yang-tse-keang, on the N, 
and that of the Hong-chin-keang, Hong-keang, 
Long-keang, or Si-keang, on the S. It attaches it- 
self on the E to the Meling mountains. From its 
N side descend the Ou-keang, Yonen-keang, Seang- 
keang, and Kan-keang. 

NAN-LO, or Nax-ro, 2 district and town of 
China, in the prov. of Chili-le. and div. of Ta-nung- 
fu, in N lat. 36° 9°, and E long. 115° 26°. 

NANNERCH, ‘a parish of Flintshire and Den- 
bighshire, 5 m. SW of Flint. Pop. in 1841, 376. 

NAN-NING-FU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwan-se. ‘The div. comprises 6 dis. 
triets. ‘The town is 40 m, SW of Kwei-lin-fa, in 
N lat. 28° 37° 12", and E long. 115° 51’ 47", It is 
nearly quite surrounded by rivers and small lakes, 
motintains containing mines of silver, and abound- 
ing with elephants. 

NAN-NING-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Yun-nan, and div. of Keah-tsing-fu. 

NAN-PE-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Chih-le, and div. of Teén-tsin-fa. 135 
m.§ of Pekin, in N tat. 38° $’, and E long. 116° 43°. 

NAN-PING-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Fo-keén, and div. of Yen-ping-fu. 

NAN-PU, a district’ and town of China, in the 
prov. of Sze-chuen, div. and 18 m. $ of Paou-ning- 
fu, in N lat. 31° 197, and E long. 106° 6” 

NANS, a village of France, in the dep. of the Var; 
cant, and 8 m. SSW of St. Maximin, and 15 m. 
WSW of Brignolle. Pop. 750. In the environs are 
several coal-mines, anid a marble quarry. 

NANSEMOND, 4 cotinty in’ the SE part of Vir- 
ginia, U. S., comprising am urea of 44 sq: m., drain 












, 27% and E jong. 115° 30’. 





























ei hy ariver of the same name, and containing a 
portion of Dismal swainp. It possesses considerable 
fertili Pop. in 1840, 10,795, of whom 4,530 were 
in 1850, 12,275.—The river N. issues from 
Dismal swamp: passes Suffolk; and after a course, 
in a generally N direction, of about-20 m., flows bya 
wide estuary into James river, a little above the en- 
trance of that river into Chesipeake bay. It is na- 
vigable to Suffolk, a distance of about 20 m. 

'NANSORINA, a market-town, or rather group of 
villages, in the African territory of Haoussa, 50 m. 
SE of Kano. ‘The environs are well cultivated. 

NANT, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Aveyron, and arrond. of Millan. 
‘The cant. comprises 6 coms. Pop. in_18B1. 9,737; 
in 1841,.10.245. ‘The town is 14 m. SE of Millan, 
and 62 m. SE of Rhodez, on the Dourbie. Pop. in 
1841, 10,245. 

NAN-TAN-CHU, a district and town of China, 
in the prov, of Kwan-se, div. and 60 m. NW of 
King-yaen-fa, in N lat. 25°, and E long, 107° 28, 

NAN-TAO, a town on the N coast of the small 
island of Ni-tao, near the SW extremity of the pen- 
insula of the Corea. 

NANTASKET ROAD, one of the chief entrancos 
into Boston harbour, U. 8.5 of the lighthouse. Tt 
has a depth of from 5 to 6 fath., and affords good 
anchorage. 

NANT-BOURANT, a hamlet of Sardinia, in the 
div. of Savoy, and prov. of Faucigny, mand. and 8 
m. S of St. Gervais, and 11m. SSE of Sallanches, 
on the 1. bank of the Bourant, an xfflnent of the 
Arve. It hasa mineral spring, and amine of argen- 
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NANTDDU, a chapelry in the p. of Cantreffe, 
Brecknockshire, 9 moby W of Brecon. on the 
bank of the Taff. Pop, in 1831, 102; im 1841, 411. 

NAN-TEEN-TSEUEN-FU-TSE, a distri 
China, to the SW of the prov. of Fo-keéo, in N lat. 
24° 29%, and E long. 98° 50 

NANTENLLEW, a paris! 
N by W of Lampeter.’ Pop. in 1641, 774. 

‘ANTERRE, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Seine, and cant. of Courbevoie, 8 m. 
W of Paris, and 10 m, SW of St. Denis. Pop. in 
1841, 2,922. It contains two eburches, one of which 
is a very ancient edifice, and a great many villas, and 
has manttiactories of glue, animal oil, and a-vaviety 
of chemical substances, several brick and tile-kilns, 
and a large abattoir for the supply of the pork mar- 
ket of Paris. Pork, fresh and salt, freestone. and 
gypsum, form its chief articles of trade. ‘The name 
of this town is derived from the Celtic word Neintor, 
signifying the temple of Tor, the prineipal divinit 
of the Gauls. Its temple was destroyed in the 151 
cent. N. was formerly surrounded with walls flank 
ed with towers. It was burnt by the English in 
1346, and in 1411 was pillaged by the faction of the 
Armagnacs. 

NANTES, a city of France, the cap. of the dep. 
of Loire-Inferieure, situated on the r. bank of the 
Loire, about 27 m. from its mouth, and 203 m. SW 
of Paris, in N lat. 47°13" 8". ‘The river is in this 
part of its course a wide and copious stream, and op- 
posite to the town is divided by a number of small 
tslands into six separate branches, of which the one 
adjoining the S bank is by far’ the largest.. ‘The 
Loire is crossed at N. by a magnificent stone-bridge, 
or rather a suecession of bridges, extending in nearly 
a straight line from the city to the opposite bank, a 
pews. weyers ee! Tt a cpetrg a 
‘space ocetipied is more that twice the 
lective width fail the branches of theriver. _Imme- 
diately below the town the different branches uni 
intoasingle channel. ‘The Loire here receives 
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the S the river Sevre, and from the N the Erdre. ‘The 
town occupies the ascent and summit of a hill, from 
which it overlooks the wine course and fertile 
i form of the eity, 
oblong, of which the 
Tength is to the river. ‘The buildings are in 
jeral old, but a number are regular, and even 
me” OF the four suburbs eee ae is 
Fosse is the finest, consisting of elegant houses inha- 
bited for the most part by merebants, and consider- 
ably surpassing the town in beauty. ‘The cathedral, 
which contains the tombs of the dukes of Brittany, 
is built in the Gothie style. ‘The town-hall, and the 
residence of the prefect, are also magnificent build- 
ings. ‘The castle, situated on the quay, at the E ex- 
tremity of the town, and commanding the port, is an 
edifice of great extent, and in a good state of repair. 
{The university, founded in 1460, has been converted 
into a lyceum.” ‘The other institutions for education 
are schools of anatomy, surgery, and hydrography. 
Here are also a public library of 80,000 vols., a bota- 
nical garden, a musenm, and a cabinet of natural 
history.—The pop. of N. in 1789 was 64,994; in 
1821, 68,427; in 1846, 82,993.—N. and its neighbour- 
hood contain a number of manufactories. ‘The prin- 
cipal are for the spinning, weaving, and printing of 
cotton, also of woollens and linen of various quali- 
ties. Here are likewise manufactories of cordage, 
earthenware, glass, hardware, and spirituous liquors. 
| Ship-building also is carried on to a considerable 
extent. ‘The quay of the Fosse is full half-a-league 
in length. Itis by magniicent trees, planted 
ant regular di before warehouses and 
ines filled with the produce of the colonies. 
river is crowded with ships of all nations, but prinei- 
pally from the of Germany, Sweden, 
and sia. ‘The vessels come freighted with timber, 
hemp, tallow, &., and carry baek the brandies and 
wines of France. Before the first revolution the 
commerce of N.was much more considerable. It 
for the construction of beauti- 
and its general com- 
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ied in extent and importance to none of 


mete yi 
the cities of France. Now, however, Havre and 
Marseilles stand far above it, and more vessels are 
constructed at Bordeaux. ‘The small vessels now 
‘built here are principally intended for the cod and 
whale fisheries, which are carried on with zeal and 
success. N. also sends out 200 vessels in what are 
cealled voyages au long cours. But these are all of 
small tonnage, for ships of very large burden can- 
not come up to the town, the nature of the bed of 


| the river being an impediment: they consequently 
\ 
iq 
t 
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unload their cargoes at Paimbceuf, 20 m. down the 
river—There is canal navigation from N. to 
three canals jing successively from the basin 
of the Loire, the Vilaine, and the Blavet, to the 
river Aulne, which joms the harbour of Brest. The 
total length of this navigation is 218 m.; and the 
locks, 238 in number, overcome a difference in level 
of 1,711 ft. The chief towns with which N. has 
communication by means of the Loire are Angers, 
Blois, and Orleans. N. is the seat of a pre- 
fect, of the criminal eourt of the dep., and of a cham- 
ber-of-commerce likewise the see of a bis! 
—The arrond. of N. has an area of 176,531 hect, 
and comprises 12 cants. Pop. in 1841, 216,143.— 
‘The cant. comprises 5 coms. Pop. 95,083. 
‘In the Sth cont. N. sustained a sieze of 60 days by 
the Huns. It has been the seat of several ecclesiastical conn 
and is noted In history oe the 
rn favour of the Protestants the recall of which, 
Louis XIV., is justly considered a fatal error in that 
reign. In the calamities of the revolution N. partici- 
chee Ai ea rh Re 
8; ‘ 
butcher," Carrie, gave vent to. his sanguinary character, 
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not merely by the guillotine, but by drowning his victims in the 


NANTEUIL, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Oise, 10 m. SE of Senlis. Pop. 1,560.—Also a vil- 

jin the dep. of Deux-Sevres, near St. Maixent. 
Pop. 1,100.—Also ay. in the dep. of Dordogne, 





cant. and 2 m. E of Thiviers. 

NANTEUIL-EN-VALLEE, a town of France, 
in the dep. of the Charente, cant. of Ruffec, 30 m. N 
by E of Angouleme. Pop. 1,020, 

NANTEUIL-LES-MEAUX, a village of France, 
in the dep, of Seine-et-Marne, cant, and 3 m. 8 of 
Meaux. Pop. 1,500. 

NANTGLYN, a parish of Denbighshire, 4 m. SW 
by S of Denbigh. Pop. in 1831, 345; in 1841, 201. 

NANTIAT, & town of France, in the dep. of 
Haute-Vienne, 16 m. NW of Limoges. Pop. 1,245. 

NANTICOKE, a river of Maryland, U. & which 
rises in Delaware, and runs SW into the Chesapeake. 
—Also a township of Broome co., in the state of 
‘New York, 14 m. NW of Binghamton. Pop. 400.— 
Also a village in Sussex co., in Delaware.—Also a 
village of Upper Canada, in Walpole town: 

NANTINAN, a parish of co. Limerick, 2} m. SSE 
of Askeaton. Area 7,922 acres. Pop. 1,345. 

NANTMEL, « parish of Radnorshire, 5 m. ESE 
of Rhayader. Pop. in 1881, 1,274; in 1841, 3,018, 

NAN-TSING, « district and town of China, in 
the prov. of Fo-keén, div. and 9 m. WNW of Chang- 
chavfa, and 150 m. SW of Fub-ehuefa, in N lat. 20° 
88, and E long. 117° 25°. 

NANTUA, an arrondissement, eanton, and eom- 
mune of France, in the dep. of Ain—The arrond, 
comprises 6 cants. Area $6,144 hectares. Pop. in 
1841, 52,242.—The cant. comprises 11 coms.—The 
town is 17 m. E of and 86 m. W of Geneva, 
situated between two hills, in the neighbourhood of 
a considerable lake. Pop. 3,248. It has cotton and 
woollen spinning-mills and paper-mills, and a consi- 
derable transit frade betwoes France and Bwiteer 


NANTUCKET, an island of Massachusetts, U.S, 
56 m. $ of Cape Cod, in N Int. 41° 18 It is of a 
triangular form, about 15 m. long, and 11 m. broad 
where widest, containing 29,880 acres. ‘The soil is 
in some, places, very productive; ba mostly 
sandy. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in the 
whale - fishery. Nantucket, together. with several 
small islands near it, forms a co.; and contains a 
town of the same name with the island, but formerly 
called Sherburne. Pop. in 1840, 9,012; in 1850, 8,452. 
—The town is situated on the W side of a basin, on 
the NW side of the island, 109 m, SSE of Boston, 
Pop. 4,000. It contains 9 churches, 3 banks, a court 
house, an athenaeum, a library with 2,000 vols a mu- 
seum, and a school founded by Admiral Sir I. Coffin of 
the British navy. At the entrance of the basin there 
are two points which nearly Iand-lock the harbour, 
and render it safe from all winds. About 150 vessels 
belong to this port. ‘The whaling business has been 
the principal employment of the inhabitants of N., 
in common with that of all the ports along this const, 
from Cape Cod to New London, for more than a 
century. There are also. woollen factories, rope- 
works, and fulling-mills in the vicinity of the town. 

NANTUCKET-SHOAL, a bank which streiches 

leagues in length, and 6 in breadth, to 
the SE of the above island. 

N 1H, or Namerwrcr, a parish and mar- 
ket-town in Cheshire, 18} 'm. ESE of Chester, and 
164 m. NW of Londoa, intersected by the Birming- 
ham and Liverpool Junction canal and the Grand 
Tunetion railway, and comprising the townships of 

iton, Willaston, and Woolstanwood. 




















Alvaston, v 
Area 3,490 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,357; in 1841, 5,921. 
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—The town is situated in a pleasant valley on the 
banks of the Weaver. Its streets are irregular, and 
fa considerable number of the houses are ancient 
erections, ‘The principal manufactures are those of| 
silk, shoes, and cotton, Te was formerly noted for 
its extensive manufacture of salt. In the time of| 
Henry VIIL there were 300 salt-works; but in con 
sequence of superior springs having been found in 


other the trade has declined; a large quan- 
tity of salt, however, is still made here for home 


consumption. ‘The pop. of the town in 1851 was 
5,426. A decisive battle, on 18th January 1643, was 
gained in athe vicinity of N-by the parliament itary troops 
under Fairfax. 

‘NAN-YANG, a district and town of China, in the 
proy, of Ho-nan, div. of Naa-yang-fu. eS 

NAN-YANG-EU, a div. and town of China, in 
the prov. of Ho-nan.” ‘The div. comprises 12 districts. 
‘The town is 180 m. SW of Kae-fung-fa, and 120 m. 
§ of Ho-nan-fa, in N lat. 88° 6°15”, and E long. 
112" 34 35%. It is enclosed by mountains in which 
asure stone is found. 

NAN-YAN-KEANG, 2 river of China, in the 
proy.of Kwang-tung, and island of Hai-nan. It de- 
‘Scends from a mountain in the centre of the island; 
runs W; receives several considerable affiuents ; 
passes alittle to the N of Kan-gan, and throws it- 
self into the bay of that name. 

NAOS. Sco Navy Bar. 

NAOS, a port on the SE side of Lanzarote, one 
of the Canary islands. 

NAOUR, a village of Nubia, on the Nile, 15 m. 
NE of Moscho. 

NAOURS, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Somme, 9m. N of Amiens. Pop. 1,918. 

NAPA, « river of Upper California, which fons 
through a beautiful vailey into the N side of the 
strait of Carquines, which it enters by a beantiful 
estuary. ‘The valley is 36 m. in length from N to S, 
and is bounded on each side by lofty sierras, which 
at the lower end are 6 or 7m. apart, but gradually 
approach each other at the upper end. ‘The soil of 
fat bee of considerable eet and here = 

‘its: 1 temy ite zone, es, 
melons, and grapes, grow side by side with the sugar: 
cane, date, fig, banana, and other natives of tropical 
climates. 

NAPAGEDL, a small town of Moravia, on the 
March, 88 m. E of Brann. Pop. 2,500. 

NAPA-KIANG, a port on the island of Lien- 
Kica, the $ point of which is in 26° 12 25” N lat. 
‘The bay im every part ig circumscribed by a road 
coral ledge, beyond which are the coral islands of 
‘Tai. It is open to winds from the N by W, to SW, 
yet is very secure. ‘There are two entrances to the 

yar, one feom the N, the other from the 
W. Near the bay is a bustling little town called 
Napa or Napa-ching. 

NAPANEE, a village of Upper Canada, in the 
township of Richmond, 25 m. W of Kingston, on a 
river of the same name, which is navigable to the ¥. 
for schooners drawing 6 ft. water. Pop. 500.—The 
river rises in Midland district, and flows into the 

of Quinté. 
"ANIR, a village of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Malwab, in'N lat. 24° 2, E long. 77° 9. 

NAPARIMA (Movst), a hill on the W const 
of the island of Trinidad, 9} m. NE of Point- 
rea. 


NAPATA, a village of Sennaar, near the E bank 

of the Nile, 210 m. ESE of Dongola. 
NAPEH-NIEU, a town of Burmah, on the road 

from Ava to Arracan by the Aarg pass, 32 m. SSW 




















of Salucn. 
\{__ NAPIER, a township of Bedford co, in Pennsyl- 


yania, U.S. Pop. 2468—Also a river of Western 
Australia, a branch of the Kalgan. 

NAPIER (Mousr), a flat-topped hill of Eastern 
Austrialia, in S lat. 87° 5%, 15 m. from Portland 
hay. Its summit presents a circular crater wholly 
composed of lars and sore — Mitchell 

[APIERVILLE, a village of Du-Page co, in 
inois, U.S. 176 m. NNE of Springfield, Pop. 300. 
NAPLES (K:xepom oF), 


‘A European state of the second class, political 
designated In. Recxo pei Due Sictuie, ¢ ¢. ah 
jgdom of the Two Sicilies; consisting of the con- 
tinental territory of Naples, or the southern portion 
of the Italian peninsula, and of the island of Sicily, 
which are sometimes distinguished as the ; 
dal-Faro or Hither Sicily, and the Regno-al-di- 
la-del-Faro or Further Sicily. ' The continental por- 
tion, extending from 98° to 43° N lat, and from 14° 
to 18° E long, is bounded by the Papal dominions 
on the NW and N: the month of the river Tronto 
on the Adriatic, and of the outlet of the Lago-di- 
Fondi on the Mediterranean, marking the limits 
between the two territories; on the E by the Adria- 
tic; on the S and W by the Mediterranean, and the 
straits of Messina by which it is separated from 
Sicily. It extends in length from SE to NW, that 
is, from Cape Leuco to the mouth of the Tronto, 
280 m.; but if we measure from Cape Spartivento 
to the mouth of the Tronto, it will be 360m, Its 
greatest breadth is 120 m.; in many places it is 
80 m, and in some only 25 or 20m, ‘The ex- 
tent of coast-line of this portion of the kingdom 
is 1,134 m.; its superficies 24,971 Italian or geog. 
sq. m. according to Bianchi, or 24,568 according to 
the Aluamach de Gotha; that of the entire kingdom 
being 82,758 Italian sq. m. according to, Bianchi, 
and $2,580 according to the Admanach de 
Administrative divisions.] ‘The whole kingdom is 
administratively divided into provinces; the provs. 
into distretti or districts; and the districts into cir- 
condarii or circles, which last are again subdivided 
into conuai or communes. The following table pre- 
sents the area in Italian sq-m., and population in 
1837 and 1845, of the several provinces of Conti- 
ental Naples of the Pmowrscur-at-bi-qua-Dit« 

















Fano, as they are designated: 

Provinces. Area, In 1897, ‘In 1845,° 
‘Napoli, . : 28 715,654 434 
‘Terra-di-Lavoro, 1.883 TAL 
Principato-Citeriore, 1,710 513177 806 
Basilicata, aM 486,270 481,283 
Principato-Ulteriore, 1064 379,386 
Capitanata, . 2,205 302,666 S117 
‘Terra-di- 2783 491,331 
‘Terra-d'Otranta, 2171 284 488 
‘Calabria Citeriore, 1,980 402,757 414,932 
Calabria-Ulteriore IL, 1,5¢0 © 856,915 ‘S72.281 
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Monte-Barbaro and Mount-Vesuvias near Naples, 
and the Volture in Puglia. ‘These mountains are 
‘not very well known; but their basis is almost gene- 
rally granite and caleareous rock; the latter is 
dominant in the neighbourhood of Naples—The 

incipal capes on the ‘Tyrrhenian sea are Capo-di- 
Gaeta, Ancini, Della-Campanella, Licosa, 
Del!’ Asiurolli, Palinuro, Centraro, Zambrone, Vati- 
ano, and Dell? Armi; on the Ionian sea are Sparti- 
vento, Rizguto, Delle-Colonne, Dell’-Alice, and Di- 
Leuea; on the Adriatic, Capo-d'Otranto, Cavallo, 
Panta-Rossa, and Punta-Saracina. The strata of 
the Apennines are granite, ence particularly mica 
slate, , jasper, an 2 their are 
tomy ealeaeeas kook and sorpeatiog; on the NW 
Satya ence ytcane tats pees Does 

ily, Tava, an je tufa present them- 
selves. ‘The'Apennines attain their greatest cleva- 
tion in the Abruzzi, where the Gran-Sasso has an 
alt, of 10,185 ft. and the Monte-Majella of 9,325 ft 
See article Apewxixes.—The most extensive of the 
level tracts of continental Naples is that of Puglic, 
which extends over the greater portion of the provs. 
of Capitanata and Terra-di-Bari. ‘The ancient Cam- 
punia Felix, surrounding the city of Naples, is also a 
magnificent plain, stretching about 40 m. in length, 
with a breadth varying from 10 to 20 1m. 

Rivers and lakes.) ‘The seas which wash the coast 
form several considerable gulfs. The “Tyrrhenian 
sea, which is connected with the Ionian sea by the 
straits or the Faro-di-Messina, forms the bays of 
Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policastro, and Santa Eufe- 
mia; the Ionian sea forms the bays of Squillace and 
‘Parento; and the Adriatic the bay of Manfredonia. 
—All the rivers descend from the Apennines, and 
have consequently but x short course. ‘The princi- 
pal rivers of continental Naples falling into the Adri- 
atic arethe Tronto, which divides the Neapolitan do- 
minions from the Papal delegation of Ascoli, and 
which is navigable for about 42 m. by small vessels; 
the Aterno or Peseara, formerly navigable, but now 
nearly choked up; the Sangro, flowing into the sea 
near Fossaceea; the Biferno, falling into the sea, 
after traversing # wild and sylvan district, between 
‘Yermoli and Campo-Marino; the Fortore, the prin- 
cipal river of Capitanata; and the Ofanto, which i 
a conrse of 70 m. di 
from Basilicata and Tierra-di-Bari, ‘The Bradano 
and the Crati flow into the gulf of Taranto. The 
Mediterranean receives the two largest rivers in the 
kingdom, the Gangliano or ancient Ziris, and the 
Volturno, which passing Capua, flows into the gulf 
of Gaeta.—The Fueino or Lago-di-Celano is the 
Principal Inke i thi part of the kingdom. Tt is si- 
tuated in the Abruzzi, and has an area of 36,815 
actes.—The physical features of Story are describ- 
ed under that article. 

Cliwate.] In the highly elevated distriets of Con- 
tinental Naples the cold of winter is severe and 
protracted, ‘Towards the end of October, the tops 
of the mountains are covered with snow, which 
tonally lies tll the following summer. | Tn_ some 

rts of Abruzzo the winter lasts 8 months; in the 

‘erra-di-Lavoro and Apulia, cold weather continues 
only 4 or 5 months. In the plains and villages at 
the foot of the Apennines, snow seldom falls, and 












the climate is mild and balmy: perpetual spring| are made 


semis to reign in this beautiful region: the winter is 
scarcely evee 20 cold as a cool Scotch September, 

vegetation is never interrupted. Here, even 
in the depth of winter, the fields are green, the 
orange-trees continue in flower, the air is filled with 
the fragrance of shrubs and flowers, and the sea 
ever reflects a dark blue sky; but from the end of 
‘September. the sun con- 








sumes the vegetation with’ his almost vertical rays, 
and an ever-clondless sky yields little refreshing 
moisture to the languishing earth; even the sea 
breeze comes laden with the fiery winds of Africa 
and conveys no relief to exhausted nature. Some 
tracts are infected with the exhalations of mephi- 
tic swamps, which seem to increase every year, as 
districes which were formatiy asoouniad healthy srs 
now deserted on account of the pestilential air. A 
great part of Puglia is a desert, on which durin 

Timcer only’ innumerable locks ‘of sheentare foo. 
‘At the S extremity of the kingdom, the aloe and 
palm flourish in the open air.—The here is 
much more charged with moisture on the W side of 
the Apennines than on the E; but the average annual 
fall of rin i about 29 inches. 

\gricultere and trade.| The Neapolitan terri 
ia i sppropetnied to aercultaral purpoeshi eam 
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Woods ani olive-grounds, 000 
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Total, 93,000 


‘The chief products of husbandry are corn, wine, oil, 
cotton, flax, hemp, liquorice, paste, silk, and wool. 
‘There’ is an indescribable richness of tion 
throughout this country, and corn, wine, and oil are 
exported from ito « large anaal amounts yet ayrl- 
iture is carried on in the most wretched manner; 
and those distriets on which Nature has scattered her 
richest bounties seem the most neglected. In the 
mountainous and more rugged quarters there is more 
industry exhibited than in the teeming plains. ‘The 
ts live mostly upon Indian corn and vegeta- 
les, reserving their wheat for exportation. Neither 
the inhabitants of N., nor those of Sicily, understand 
the management of wine: nevertheless, the wines of 
Vesuvius and tna, and those of Syracuse and Is- 
chia, are good; while the oil of Puglia, though infe- 
rior to that of Lucea and Genoa, is an article in de- 
mand. Silk is extensively grown on the continent; 
and numerous flocks of sheep are kept, which furnish 
tolerably good wool. The horse is a noble animal here; 
but only buffaloes and oxen are used in the plough. 
The average crop of wheat is 5,500,000 imperial 
quarters, and the yearly consumption 5,000,000 quar- 
ters. The yearly production of wine is about 400,000 
pipes the greater portion of which ie eonsumed at 
jome. About 70,000 tuns of olive-oil are ex; 
yearly, half of which is retained for home-consump- 
tion. ‘The yearly crop of cotton is about 10,000 
tons. The annual production of raw silk is caleu- 
ated at 1,000,000 Ibs., of which one-half is consumed 
at home. —The 
cloths, leather, and silks. 
produce yearly about 6,000 pieces of fine cloth for 
the markets of Naples and Palermo, and from 60,000 
to 80,000 pieces of coarse cloth for the use of the 
wntry and fishermen. ‘The cotton manufacture 
Principally in the hands of ‘Swiss and German ca- 
pitalists. wages of men is Is. 24. to 1s. 6d. 
a-day; of females, 84. to 10d.; of children, 5d. to 7d. 
About 1,500 tons of malleable and 500 of nm 
i ‘of Jate years, since the 
i Tie aang of mer- 
chant-ships—promoted abundance of mate- 
rials, and the Preah 


‘workmanship—has made 
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‘within the Iast 20 years. In 1824 
‘capacity of the Neapolitan marine was 


$,000 tons; in 1887 it amounted to 150,634 
comprised in 7,800 vessels, "The ‘fcheriey of Sicly 
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loy between 4,000 and | of the war with France. In 1819 it had recovered 
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are considerable, and n 
5,000 hands. In 1835 there were 2,058 vessels at- 
tached to Sicily, possessing a tonnage of 41,800. 
‘The imports from Sicily into N, in 1836 amounted 
to £443,000, of which £257,000 consisted of materials 
of food. The exports from N. to Sicily during the 
same year amounted to £454,000, of which one-half 
‘was for articles of clothing, building, and furnishing. 
‘The total foreign trade of N. in 1840 amounted: to 
£1,526,845 in imports, whereof £802,176 was from 
Great Britain and her colonies; and in exports to 
£612,500, whereof £123,949 was to Britain and the 
British colonies.—'The tariff of the Two Sicilies, 
framed in 1823 and 1824, imposed inordinate duties, 
‘varying from 40 to 100 per cent. ad val. on colonial 
produce and on foreign manufactured goods, and by 
this system it encouraged smuggling and’ injured 
trade. In August 1845 a royal decree was publish 
reducing the duties on colonial |prodves and salt fish 
from a high to a moderate standard. The reform of 
the colonial tariff led to that of the duties on manu- 
factured A decree appeared in April 1846, 
reducing to a considerable extent the duties on 110 
articles of natural products, manufactured 

and goods necessary to manufactures. ‘The second 
class includes cotton and woollen goods of all de- 
scriptions, on which the duties were reduced from 
80 and 90 per cent, to 40 and 50. This reform was 
no less beneficial to the revenue than it had been to 
the trade of the country. In the second half of the 
Year 1845, the customs’ revenue of the kingdom 
amounted to 1,437,634 dollars, or £288,272; in the 
second: half of the year 1846 it had tisen to 
1,565,048 dollars, or £260,841. See article Naries 
(Crry ov),—Accounts are kept in ducats and grains. 
‘Ten grains make a carline, worth about 4d.; and 10 
carlines a dueat, worth ds. 4d. Heavy goods are 
weighed by the cantaro and the rotolo. A rotolo is 
somewhat Jess than 2 Ibs.; and 100 rotoli make a 
cantaro. — Weekly comm ion is kept up be- 
tween the Two Sicilies by means of steam-packets of 
from 160 to 240 horse-power; and almost daily 
communication is maintained between N. on the one 
hand, and Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, Genoa, and 
Marseilles on the other, By national and foreign 
steamers of large size—The king has ordered sur- 
‘Yeys to be made for two important railroads, which, 
after having passed the Apennines, are to unite the 
capital the two extreme points of his states 
from N to E. The first of these two grand ente 
Prises is to run from N. to ‘Termoli on the Adriatic, 
with a branch to Chieti. ‘The second line is in- 
tended to be carried from N. to Lecci, 8 leagues from 
the port of Brondes on the Adriatic. A railway 


from N. to Castellamare was opened on the Ist of 








August 1841. Tt is 143 Neapolitan or about 15 | ki 


English m. in length. 
ulation.) In 1465 the kingdom of N., exclu- 
sive of Sicily, contained a pop. of only 1,647,376 in- 
habitants, which in 1483 had fallen to 1,540,645. 
In. 1505 the pop. had increased to 1,760,339; in 1510 
it had further risen to 1,824,070; in 1518, after the 
lague, it was 1,737,196; in 1561 it had increased to 
Roig gt7. and in 1808 co 3,624,501. From this 
iod to 1669 there are no extant; but in that 
‘Year we find that owing to sundry visitations of the 
Plague, and the oppression of the Spanish viceroys, 
‘who, it is said, from 1631 to 1644 sent into Spain 
100,000,000 scudi (£23,750,000), the pop. had fallen 





to 2,718,370, being a reduction of 906,131. We have | 
no 


accounts from 1669 to 1734, when the 
inereased Fens 





had to 3,044,562. In 1765 it 
8,059,008; in 1778 it was 4,249,430; in 1791 it had 
risen to 4,925,381; and in 1805 to 4,988,679. In 


25,38) 
1814 it had decreased to 4,956,693, in consequence 











to 5,034,191 ; and in 1824 it was found to be 5,386,040, 
which, with 1,730,000 for the island of Sicily, made 
the total pop. of the whole kingdom at that period 
7,116,040. In 1840 the pop. of the kingdom of N, 
was returned at 6,177,598; and that of Sicily at 
1,800,000; making a total pop. of 7,977,598 souls, 
‘Phe Almanacco reale del reguo dolle ‘Due Sicile for 
1844 estimated the Pop. of the Neapolitan terri- 
tories at 6,309,894; and of Sicily at 2,010.323, mak- 
ing a total of 8,320,217. ‘The pop. was returned in 
1845 at 6,382,706 for the continental territories, and. 
2,040,610 for the insular territories of the kingdom, 
Tn 1851 the pop. of continental Naples was estimated 
at 6,640,679. ‘This pop. is very unequally scattered. 
‘There are entire tracts of land, such as the plains of 
Puglia, desert and waste; whilst others, as the Cam- 
pagnia Felice, and the neighbourhood of the capital, 
Tiave upwards of 460 inhabitants on a sq.m. With 
the exception of 75,000 Arnants, a few Grecks, and 
about 2,000 je whole Neapolitan nation are 
Ttalians, an dialect of the Italian language 
varying according to the different prova, ‘The At- 
nauits reside on the E coasts of the continent, and in 
four districts of the Val-di-Mazzara in Sicily; they 
have preserved their national manners and customs, 
and even their language, and all belong to the united 
Greek church. 

Ecclesiastical affairs, $c.) ‘The religion of the 
state is the Roman Catholic; but the Protestants, 
until recently, enjoyed hereconsiderable toleration, 
No inquisition was ever established in Naples; 
no bull of the pope can be published without the 
royal assent. ‘The king himself is head of the Nea- 
politan church, and has the title of ‘Beatissimo 
Padre.’ In 1824, according to the official registers; 
there were in the whole of Naples, exclusive of Siz 
cily, 27,612 secular priests, 8455 monks, and. 8,155 
nuns: total in holy orders, 44,222, In Sicily the 
Proportion is much greater. When Joseph Bona- 
Parte suppressed the monastic orders, their wealth 
amounted to 150,000,000 ducats = £28,000,000. By 
concordat with the Pope in 1818, it was stipulated 
that the number of bishoprics in M. should be 109, 
and that each shonld have a revenue of not Jess than 
3,000 ducats = £500; and that the dissolved monas- 
teries should be re-established.—The kingdom of N., 
says Lady Morgan, “ gave to ancient Rome, Ennins, 
Cicero, Horace, Ovid, and Statins; and to modern 

rope, Tasso, Sannazaro, and Salvator Rosa. Ni 
in the lower ages, was the asylum of the little learn 
ing then left; and the greater part of the clussics 
which have reached posterity, was preserved by the 
learned industry of the Benedictine monks of Mount 
Cassin and Otranto. ‘The flame of science was re- 
























indled in the schools of Salerno; the Pandects of 
Justinian were found in Amalfi; and, in the 16th 
cent, its society, according to lo Zeno, was 
so literary that the intellectual of all countries might 











have chosen for their residence the favourite retreat 
of Virgil, of Seneca, of Livy, and of Claudian.” Col- 





Writing in recent times, complains that “ it 
struction was not public and diffused; and its politi- 
cal end sacriticed,—an error,” he adds, “which per- 
vaded every age, and every turn in the fortunes of 
our days in 1306.” 









to the 

i risprudence, medi sik id moral: 
cach of hich has various fs lela oe et 
it peasy: ‘The lyceums are those of the capital 
and of 4 of the chief provinces. ‘The other 11 


Provinces have colleges or minor lyceums, Somejof 
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the pupils pay for their board and education, and 
others are free scholars. Secondary schools, or clas~ 





all the principal communes; and primary schools, or 
Schools for reading, writing, and arithmetic, are in- 
stituted in all communes without distinction. Youths 
intended for the medical profession are educated at 





i 
{ a medical school in the metropolis, which is amply | stance 
H rf 


supplied with subjects for dissection, and which is 
closely connected with the general hospital. The 
principal establishments for female education are the 
first and second Edueandati Isabella. In the first, 
which was founded by Caroline Murat, 116 girls, 
danghters of noble parents, are boarded and edu- 
cated. A certain number. called Queen's scholars, 
pity £15 a-year; the others, who form the minority, 
pay £80 each, ‘They enter the school at § years of 
‘age, and remain until 18. ‘The second edueandato 
is on the same plan with the first, bat on a smaller 
‘scale, and is open to all girls, without distinction of 
rank’ or parentage. Girls of the lower orders re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction in reading, writing, and 
‘sewing in the schools of the metropolis. School 
the lower classes were established in 1843, in which 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught; but the 
‘means of public instruction which exist are entirely 
in the hands of the clergy. ‘There is an academy of 
sciences at Naples, and several public libraries mostly 
consisting of theological works.—In 1821 and 1822 
only 56 works were published i 

greater part of the works 

liam’ presses relate to antiquities and the fine arts, 
In the capital of Naples there are 45 printing-offices, 
but on the whole island of Sicil only 5.—From an 
oficial statement published by the oficial Journal of 
the Two Sicilies, it Le dagtl that the number of crimes 
in that kingdom, which in 1837 amounted to 17,361, 
in 1898 to 17,919, in 1849 to 17,855, was only 16,626 
in 1850. ‘The average of crime with respeet to pop., 
calculated ae a period of 10 years, is one crime 
for every inhabitants. ‘The number of cases 
bronght before the criminal tribunals in 1850 was 
4,016, relating to 5,805 prisoners. ‘The number of 
political prosecutions was 215; the persons under 
trial 442, of whom 142 were acquitted. 
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fai 
fof state, of which the king is the hea, 
sama teal te lamin which. Shape ib 
Dy a minister of state. A decree is made by the 
to carry the aw into full effect, at the instance 
i ‘ninister under whose eare and attention ‘the law partica- 
{ nvtyeuties. a is made by a minister of state for the 
y tion of a law oF deeree. A royal rescript is a deci 
|) Mon ehicing up doubts as to the mening Of decrees, which 
{Gabi oan the king in council ‘The petocipal brancies of 
{ Sie enantio ‘council of state, the council of ministers, 
{he oles of president of the council of state, the ministries for 
the tron wat and arte, and police, andthe genera, 
of the Kingdom. The last department embraces two 
fone for the alfairs of Naples, fof 18 Neapolitans, and 
‘one for those of Silly, of 8 ‘The united sex. 
tions compote x gencral for the common concerns of 
both divisions of the kingdom. ‘The Jadges by whom the 
fare administered are appointed and paid by the king, who 


sical and mathematical seminaries, are established in | jn 





householders, and recommended by the decurionate to the King, 

txercisea authority in every commane to sete petty quar ag 

the fstane of he dota “A ode of ciimdara not 

‘ery country town very quarter 

acs ash ill ld erinal exiboit. "Ange of Intracton 
‘arest and ‘of rile 


trol. ‘The Judicial system, however praiseworthy for the even 
Alstebation of magisterial power, I fanty fn the fomense nu 
ber of agents required for ite daily worklig I Naples there are 
no less than 800 jadges and assistants; in Sielly there are 250, 





Revenue, §.] ‘The joint revenne of the kingdom 
amounted in 1814 to £4,383,333, and its debt to 
£20,619,000, In 1825, the revenue was 26,669,787 
dacats = £4.444,964; the expenditure 27,298.616 d, 
= £4,549,436. The present revenue of continental 
Naples is’ about 26,000,000 ducats; while the debt 
jin 1844 was 86,299,380 ducats. The revenue is de- 
rived from five principal sources, viz. direct taxes, 
indirect taxes, miscellaneous branches, petty receipts, 
and contributions from Sicily. ‘The direct taxes con- 
sist of the land-tax and the tax on grinding corn, 
‘The former, or fondiaria, is levied npon the net rental 
of all lands, honses, milis, and barns, on an average 
of 10 years, at 124 per cent, ‘The latter, or macino, 
is levied upon corn groand at the mill, at the rate of 
about %s. 2d. a quarter. The indirect taxes consist 
of the produce of the customs, the navigation dues, 
the consumption duties, and the royal monopolies of 
salt, tobaceo,, gunpowder, playing cards, and snow, 
The miscellaneous branches consist of the registra- 
tion and stamps, theilottery, the post-office, the mint, 
the united branches of the sinking fund endowment 
and the public demesne, the woods and forests, and 
the crociata or sale of indulgences. *'The petty re- 





ac-|'ceipts consist) of deiluctions stom salaries, fees of 


office, and petty jperynisites. ‘The contribution from 
Sicily consists of the Sicilian quota, or one-fourth of 
the general revenue, and of the Sicilian debt, pay- 

able by instalments to the Neapolitan treasury—In 
1827 the armed force consisted of 47,824 men; in 
1850 it was returned at 45,000. ‘The militia amount 
to about 40.000. ‘The strong places are Gaeta, Scilla, 


‘the | Amandea, Regio, Brindesi, Manfredonia, Capua, and: 


Pescara. "In 1827, the navy consisted of 2 ships-of= 
the-line, 5 frigates, and 50 armed vessels of less size. 
In 1850 it was composed of 1 ship of 80 guns; 2 fri- 
gates of 60 guns, and 3 of 44 guns; a corvette of 22 





guns, and 8 other armed vessels; besides 6 steam- 
each, and 8 smaller 


‘gates of 300 horse - power 
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“Arabians were Gpaily driven from all their possessions in these 
countries in 1033. ‘The Normans united all the principalities 
which had hitherto subsisted in Naples with Sicily: and Roger 
HL in 1190 assumed the ttle of king of Naples and Sicily, or * of 
the Two Siclies, —a ttle which was only revived in 1516, With, 
William Tl, Roger's male line beeame extinguished: but. the 
right to both erowns was inberited from the house of Hohenstan- 
fon by the emperor Henry VE, who had married the Norman 
Constantia. Courad IV. in 1254, closed the line of Ho- 
staufen on this throne. The Pope, taking advantage of Con- 
radin's minority, gave the kingvlom to Charles of Anjou, brother 
© of Louis IX. of France. Sicily freed itself from French dorninioa 
{1282 by the insurrection of * che Sicilian Vespers, as it iscalled, 
‘eam into possession of Peter of Aragon; but the ling of the | 
kings of Naples, of the house of Anjoa, ended with Joanna 1. 
Charles of Darazzo, his son, and his grand-daughter, Joanna 1, 





‘constantly distracted the country, and the insurrection of Masa 
Sbverted the goverument. The peace of Utrecht 
which ted the Spanish war of Succession, gave N. to Aus. 
‘ra and Sicily to the house of Savoy; and when Spain in 1717 
atticked Sardinia and Sicily, Austria male an exchange with 
Savoy of Santinla for Sicily, and the kingdom of tho two Sicilies 
became a part of the Ausirian monarchy. 
arose 
‘again conquered the two Sicilies for the Spanish Infant Don Car~ 
Jos, who being in 1759, by the death of his brother, called to the 
Ahrone, gave the Skcilies to his son Ferdinand TV. under 


{introduction of the Spanish constitation was demanded from the 
King, who consented to it, and he and the erown-prince swore to 
it on the 7th of July. This proceeding dissatistied the Holy 
Allies. “An Anstrian army entered N. in February 1821, In 
1a few weeks the Austrians were masters of N., and. soon after- 
‘wanls of Sicily also, upon which the king’ returned to Naples, 
‘where all the blessings of an arbitrary government were restored: 
‘After the return of Ferdinand from the congress of Lasbach, tn 
‘May 1821, it was ordered that the administration of Silly shoul 
be separated from that of N. A ministry was therefore instituted 
in Naples for the exclusive management of the affairs of Sicily, 
‘and  counet-of-state was established in Palermo. This ministry 
lasted! until June 1824, and the council was them installed in 
Naples, foruning one only body with that of N. In 1833 the 
ministry, fir the affairs of Sicily was renewed, and besides the 
istey, + directors, 2 of whom were Neapolitans, were ap- 
polite’ as advisers to the lieutenant-general. In 1837 the. min- 
Sarg far the affairs of Sicily, in Naples, was again abolished, and 
thelr dimetion placed in the hands of the Neapolitan ministers, 
‘The awhartes of Silly were directed to errespond dretly 
with the ministers of Naples: the licutenant-gencral was re- 
moved as the medium of eommanication, and remained only for 
‘he functions of his office; all the central administrations of Siclly 
were abolished, the general direction of police, the general super-» 
intendence of the roads, and others: and those which remaiied 
were considered as provincial establislinents. dependent on Na- 
ples. A reyolation at Jast burst forth on January 12, 1848, in 
which ‘the Sicilian people, by force of arms, for a moment 
acquired their ancient independence and liberty, See arti 
Stet. 
“Authorities Carte militaire et topographique du royaume des 
ace Dastonatre du ropa de Naples, 8 vee oc 














‘the condition that this kingdom was never to be again united 
seen iM ee a ed 
sinh anh vm Te ae eying 
Sinetmeurir, a brbesabed vans ue 
anny entered Naples and forced the king to retire to Palermo in. 
ayia oe ge ree Pr 
called from the ancient name of the town of Naples. Parthenope 
sd am rnnon ie tra ee, 
and Austrians being saccessful in Upper Italy, Macdonald who 
commanded the French troops in N. was compelled to retire, and. 
Geometric emen , eccemini 
Aare ea re rorl e o 
Her sg arn a neuen 
ory Rohe avin ean Pt 
my ol Fein ane Satta nee ae 
Eros eee sa ta nese fe a 
i nr ni ec, re st a 
He Sey, Som oa tn ad 
ef i pe agape ot eae 
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teeta, emul he en eg 
selene ny fe ot re od 
Napoleon named his elder brother, Joseph, king of Naples, and 
‘settled the hereditary royalty on his male descendants. Bat 
Pe pee 
‘Spain tn and Napoloon’s brother law, Joachim Murat, 
Sri va Sheba, ea Ma, 
epnae Meena 
Sicenenn Lavcenterina ates 
iene atime mee at en 
bcos bat the Austriana recovering from thelr coneing sae 
Hers eh Aachen 
poplechder tn ‘retreat towards hisown dominions. In 
Sallam eta trance ing 
Brena amen gett a 
ici aren ki oh ne 
erument for Fenlinand. king of the two Sicilies. On the 20th of 
Sept Ragnelle rn Ou ee 
HES airy Seren rae rn 
tec neem ete hero naan Par 
he ee acne 
reign, Ferdinand IV. On the 23d, the Austrian army entered 
Sez Pethaed 1h ie hen wy end 
ep mt beg 
TS Matin toe ma a red 
fou Naples Yo Porc where nding 3 sal veh he fot ot 


Ancona surrendered; and Gaeta, a place of 
defended by a numerous garrison eotmmanded by Prec oticers 
Yeas foreed after a short defence to surrender to the united Aus’ 
‘rian and British troops Ferdinand returned to Naples in 1815, 
‘and solemnly promised a constitution to his subjects, but broke 
even did away with the constitution given Dy the 
no Siy Murat was but coldly received hy Napoleon. 
After the batile of Waterloo he with difialty escaped in an open 
boat to Commea, While here, a retreat was offered to him in 
‘ou condition that he would consent to live there merely 
fas. private individual; but he had now got himself surroanded 
by a band of needy and! desperate adventurers who 
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Serristori, Saggio Statstico del Halla, 1833. —Ge Politica 


delf Tealia de Mat. Bianchi. Firenze, 1845, 8vo.—Consul Good- 
win's Pyper on the Progress of the Two Sicilies from 17H to 
1840, in ‘Statisticnt Journal, vol. ¥.—Tenore, Besa sur a Geogr 
hie physique et botanique du Royaume de Naples. 18%, 


NAPLES, the capital of the kingdom of the fet 
14° 50" 


name, situated in N lat. 40° 50° 15”, E long. 
15”. “There is no city in E 
for beanty of site. Its pos 
amphitheatre, on the shores of a bay which seems as 
it were shut np by the island of Capri, 17 m. to the 
S, and by those of Procida and Ischia, on the other 
side of the basin. On the E, at a distance of about 
8 m,, Vesuvius raises its isolated and fire-seathed 
summit; its smooth brown sides dotted over to 
one-third of its height with white houses, while 
at its feet lie the beautiful villages of Portici, and 
Torre-del-Greco. On the other side is the hill 
of Posilipo, with the tombs of Virgil and Sannaza- 
rins. At a distance is seen the chain of the Apen- 
nines, from which a branch detaching itself runs to” 
the SW, having its summits crowned with the villages 
of Castell-a-Mare, Massa, and Sorrento, the birth- 
place of Tasso. ‘The city itself is seated on the slope 
of a range of hills fronting the S and E, enjoying at 
almost every point of view the most varied and de- 
ightful prospects. Tts suburbs stretch in a magnifi- 
cent sweep from Portici on the E, to the promonto) 
of Misenam on the W; and “every eliff and hea 
land is a history.” ‘There is no beach, but the sand, 
is firm and spotted like fine granite; and the anchor-- 
age is so good that the Inrgest men-of-war ride 
within a mile of the shore. ‘The general form of the 
city is oblong, extending from N to S, the S side 
resting on the bay; but the surrounding country. is 
so studded with houses and villas that it is impossible 
to mark a line of separation between the city itself’ 
and its environs. ‘The cireumf, of the city alone, 
however, is computed at 9 m.; and with the suburbs 
at 18m. ‘The suburbs and contiguous villages ex- 
tend 6 or 8 m. along the edge of the bay, over wide 
quays, terraces, and projecting piers, which 

the uniformity of a mere line of houses. To enjoy 
the picture of N. at its finest point of view,” siys 
Forsyth, “you must sail out in the morning abont a 
mile from the mole, and catch the sun rising behind 
the hills. ‘There you can distinguish at once the 
three celebrated eraters 
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which the city forms a 
i She amas mee dng on te cats of Cats | ooge amphitheatre, you ace’ the whole, gleyaien 
soner at Pizza a few hours after his landing, and sentence of | broken into great masses and erossed by great lines; 
‘ death passel aud executed tpon him the same day. In 1820 the | ines formed of long palaces, hanging coin EE 
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{  Sehind the moles, and castles or towers.on the points 
of projection.” ‘The appearanee of the interior of the 
sity isi general pleasing; isprineipal stoetsarewide 
‘nd well-built, and the public edifices so lofty and 
solid as to give a general air of to the city. 
‘Their magnificence, however, chiefly consists in their 
magnitude: they want simplicity and unity of design, 

‘a. confusion of almost every order aud 


a fasion 
species of architecture, —Greek, Roman, Spanish, 
foorish, and Arabian.” ‘The paintings, marbles, and 


other decorations, with which they are enriched, are 
seldom judiciously ‘and are scattered around 
eka rotuion vier, ave tight and tle} 
C in narrow, are straight and tolerably 
oe ‘and are handsomel with large flags 
of lava, ‘The Strada-di-Toledo (aaa), extending 


half the Tength of the city, and having at the one 
orice mae as 


I-Mereatello.(n), at the other the 
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on the sea curiously indented, Se lepine coerered of oe on hag Crier bee ra 


paved, and bordered in its whole length with elegant 
Puildings. ‘The number of squares is considerable: 
toreral are spacious, bat few han i 
cipal are those called Largo-del-Castello (0), Ls 
di-Palazzo (p), and Largo-del-Mereatello (1). 
eral of them are decorated with obelisks and fonn- 
tains. ‘The houses are in general 6 or 7 stories high, 
flat-roofed, and covered with a kind of stucco, made 
of pozzolana sand, which becomes soniasstel by con- 
tinned exposure to the atmosphere. Most of them 
have their flat roofs covered with flowers and shrubs 
planted in boxes filled with earth. “More than half 
their fronts consist in windows, and every window is 


faced with an iron balcony.” 

‘Public buildings.) Of the public edifices of Na- 
ples, the ehurehes—which are said to number 330 
are the most conspicuous; but their splendour 
consists less in elegance of architecture than in 














the richness of their paintings, marbles, and other 


decorations. Several of them are unde to 
‘occupy the sites of ancient temples. The cathedral 
(a), built on or near the substructure of a temple of 
Apollo, is a handsome Gothic edifice, but overcl 
with ornaments in a. jant style. It is sup- 
Ee ‘by more than 100 columns of granite, be- 

ing originally to the edifice which it has replaced. 
In the subterranean chapel, 
sited the body of St. Januarins. ‘The church of the 
Santi ‘erected on the rains of a temple of 
the most ancient church in N. 
raul, said to occupy the ste of a 


is 


‘Mercury, is 
‘The church of St. 








muificence, ‘ 
‘ent attached to it is one of the most di 


a ‘wealthiest in Italy. ‘The charch of St. Filippo 


charged | the Strada~di 


‘under the choir, is depo- } the 


Neri is remarkable for the number of ancient pil- 
lars which support its triple row of aisles on 
sides of the nave. ‘The Royal palace (r),, situ 
‘ated near the quay, at the southern extremity of 
‘Toledo, has an air of 2 it 
is three stories high, and consists of three different 


oniers of architecture. The palace of Cay i-Monte 
(), another royal residence, is Oe este of 
wn, towards the N, on ap_eminence command- 
i ‘The old of cn sove- 
‘the eonrts of justice. 
ri Reale, Capo del Monte, 
most remarkable for their po- 
serve the king 2s hunting- 
lodges, but are otherwise rarely inhabited. ‘The ol 
the nobility, i the dark narrow lanes of 
city, built round little cloistral 
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H of a more modern date, in the Toledo and the other 
‘comparatively spacious avenues, though large, are 
little notable for the beauty of their architecture; 
and the elegant modern honses of that unrivalled 
site, the Chiaja, the ‘Vaghissima Piagzia’ of the Ne- 
apolitans, present a striking contrast, in their fresh- 
ness, elegance, and accommodations, to the edifices 
of the Anjous and the Arragons, and those of the 
Spanish viceroy, or the lawless Neapolitan barons. 
‘These residences are all of modern date; and white 
walls, green jealousies, light baleonies, and gay ve- 
randahs, accord well with the beautiful gardens of | 
the Villa Reale, which spread before them, without 
excluding the view of the bay over which these pub- 
lie hang. ‘The Chiaja is principally inhabit- 
ed by the corps diplomatique, and foreign visitants 
of all countries, who either hire apartments in the 
houses of some Italian prince or noble, or occupy 
apartments in the numerous hotels, in which the 
Chiaja abounds; in either case the price is enormous; 
and in every respect N., to a stranger, is raters the 
a 


|} dearest place in Europe after London.” [Lady Mor- 
gan} ‘The theatres of N great and small, ae 7 in 
|} ‘number; that of San Carlo, contiguous to the royal 


palace, is one of the finest in Italy, and perhaps the 
most magnificent in the world. 

The harbour and fortifications.] ‘These contribute 
greatly to the beauty and importance of N., which, 
like London, joins the bustle of a seaport to that of 
accapital. ‘The quays, or buildings along the water- 
side, extend in the form of a crescent along the bay for 
the space of neury 6 m., from the gato of Posiipa (P) 
‘onthe W, toPonte-della-Maddalena (st) or bridge over 
the small river Sebeto on the E. ‘Their appearance, 
particularly in the quarter of the Chiaja, to the W 
of the harbour, is grand and imposing. ‘The Villa- 
Reale or royal garden in this suburb (6) is a favour- 
ite promenade of the inhabitants, and commands a 
charming view of the bay. ‘Though the bay is large, 
the harbour properly so called is small, and is en- 
tirely artificial, being formed by a large mole (b bb) 
projecting into the sea, and enclosing a basin nearly 
square, but little more than a 4 m. across. At its 
entrance is a lighthouse—The fortifications of N. 
are not adapted to resist an army, though the ity is 
|| surrounded with a wall, and defended by a number 

of towers as well as by three large castles. The 
| Castello-Nuovo (n) is situated near the harbour, 

and is connected by a covered way with the Royal 
palace (%). ‘The Castel-de?Ovo (0), 80 called from 
its oval figure, is a fort of considerable strength, situ- 
ated on a rock which communicates with the quay 
by means of a mole. ‘The castle of St. Elmo (8), 
the chief citadel of the place, stands at a distance 
from the sea, on a hill to the W of the city; its 
subterraneous works are extensive, and bomb-proof. 
The arsenal (1) adjoins the sea, and is defended by 


bastions, 

Literary and charitable establishments.) "The uni- 
versity of N. was founded in 1224. Its pile of building, 
called the Palazzo-degli-Studii, is on a 
and when completed will be very elegant. Its inte- 
rior is divided into several compartments, each con- 
taining a valuable collection. Among these are a 
Hibrary with 90,000 vols, a number of manuseripts 
and specimens of the press of the 15th cent., a cabi- 
‘net of manuscripts of Herculaneum, with the various 
machines for unfolding them, a museam of paintings, 
a museum of sculpture, a collection of bronzes of Her. 

and Pompeii, and a collection of Etruscan 

|} vases. In addition to its university, N. has a num- 
ber of schools and eonservatorii, a royal military 
school, a naval college, a college for the instruction 
of young Chinese tnd Japanese, a school for music 

i and the arts, and a deaf-and-damb school. Its in- 

















stitations of a higher class are the royal academy of 
arts and sciences, and the society of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and arts. Besides 4 public libraries, it 
has a museum, a botanical garden, and an observa- 
tory.—The charitable establishments of this city are 
aumerons and well-endowed. Their total number is 
above 60. Of these, 7 are hospitals; above 80 are 
schools for poor children of both sexes, who are 
boarded, educated, and taught, in some a mechanical. 
occupation, in others music; 5 are pawn banks for 
the industrious poor; most of the others are ebarit 
schools. The two principal hospitals are the Degli 
Tncurabili and Anunnziata. The former is 
open to the sick of all eves ptionns the latter, which 
is well-endowed, is desti to receive foundlings 
and penitent females. Each affords relief to between’ 
1,500 and 2,000 at atime —On the E side of the city, 
by the side of the Campo Marzo, which stands high, 
and to which a splendid road leads, is the cemetery 
of Santa-Maria-del-Pianto, the general burying © 
of the city, consisting of 365 huge pits or wells duj 
into the pozzolana of which the hill is cot 
each closed by means of a stone with a been 
One of the holes receives each day the dead bodit 
of that day, which are wenges in carts and tumbled 
down into it; after which quicklime is thrown in, and 
the pit is closed for a year. 

rade and manyfactires.] ‘The trade of N., though 
great for so inactive a country as the 8 of Italy, is 
small when com to most of the crowded sea- 
pons ‘of England and Holland. Its exports are con- 

ined to the products of the adjacent country, such 

1as silk, wool, cotton, oil, wine, corn, and fruit. Silk 
is exported to a considerable amount to France and 
beg and, in a mannfacti state, to England. 

woo! of Puglia is exported in considerable quan- 
ies. The cotton of N. is raised chiefly in the 
southern ‘The oil exported under the name 
of Gallipoli oil, is made both in Puglia and Calabria, 
Wine, particularly of the growth of Puzzuoli and 
the neigh of Vesuvins, is shipped from N, 
in le quantities, as well as fruit, both dried 
and in anatural state. Timber also forms in a small 


dogree an abject of export, together with the very 

















t articles of essences and liqueurs. ‘The fol 
lowing table shows the foreign trade of N. in 1640: 
‘Countries Imports, Exporta Total. 
‘United States, . £90,586 £54 £00,640 
Baltic countries, + 141,733, 1 156,425 
Belgium, Germany, &e, . 0,084 69,520 
Braail and states of the Rio 
de-tla-Piata, . - 12214 ow 12.214 
France and colonies, «200,109 904,837 SOA 
Great Britain and colonics, 802,176 125,949 926,125, 
Italian states, - 191,711 148,691 350.402 
Mediterranean countries, . 28232 16312 
Tota, =. ARG RKS 619,500 2.100445 
N. has extensive mannfactories of silk fabrics, and 
on a small tockings, gloves, Inwn, lace, 
stuffs, diaper, fire-arms, china, soap, 
ther. A good ingenuity is displayed in mak- 
ing violins and other m instruments, also in 
mah it ages, and in the mann- 
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Pensioners, . . - . . 11,902 
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Engage in the royal commission of enevalene, 2539 
ary ces mee a Fi 

Among the sclentitie professors were 1553 bleeders! The schools 
fre almost entirely placed ander the control of the Jesuits. ‘There 
‘were 24 primary schools, 258 private institutions for boys, and 
1137 for females. In N. they reckon 13.047 births in the year, and 
amongst them 2,164 illegitimate; in the kingdom the p 

of legitimate to legitimate ia at 4 to 100. With respect to the 
hate of erime, we may expect It to be formidable. ‘There were 
in one year 4,104 sentences pronounced in the tribunals, and 
3000 gases where the erimes were not prosecuted for want of 
cevidenice or discovery af the guilty. ‘There were before the tri- 
Dunale of correctional police In a year #4405 eases, of which 
‘only 38,297 were convicted. Amongst the serious crimes were 
HS of violence against the government officers, & of 1637 
‘di conjugicidio, 21 of marder of relations, 15 intanticides, 9 of pot- 
Soning and attempts at poisoning, 134 premeditated homicide, 46 
Attempts at murder, 89 Involuntary boniicides, 482 stabbings, 
many horrible crimes, 129 burning of houses, 75 thefts with mur- 
er, 1,700 robberies, &e, ‘The fickleness of the le in making: 
charges and withdrawing them ls manifest from thi, that of 88,358 
prosecutions bef ribanal of correctional police In 1552, 
40.908 were withdrawn by the complainants: this arises from 
terror, threats of vengeance, oF false compassion. The number 
‘of female erluninnls is comparatively small. ‘There were 95 per- 
sons condemned to death in 18%. A mitl ellmate exalts the 
susceptibility and quiekens the imagination ofthe Neapolitans, and 
kkves an air of picturesque extravagance to many of their pro- 
Ceedlings. Owing to the same eause, too, an unusual proportion 
Of their time is spent in the open alr, and many of the operations 
‘which in other countries take place within doors, are here exposed 
{to publie view: even the cookery of the lower orders is gener- 
ally performed on the stroet. Mr. Whiteside says of the Neapo- 
Iitans: "They are in all is the reverse of the Romans in 
look, manner, dress, disposition, and civilization; fnsomuch that 

Its dificult to believe them to belong to the same country: 
union. between races $0 dierent would seem to be impossible 
‘The Romans are qoiet in thelr streets, almost gloomy, naturally 
grave and serions; the Neapolitans are like a ezew of Bacchana- 
ft, 'perpetual revelry.” N. seems ever In a carnival: i 
scarcely poasible to suppose te we appear in their 
Teal charneters; the business of life is turned! into a roasquerade, 
‘The gloriogs cate in which they live may have much infinence 
con the habits of the poople,—thelr corrupt government more. 
Populous as N. is, to a stranizer It appears to. possess x por. ex- 
ceeding that of Landon; for this reason, the whole mass of the 
Pop. man, woman, and child, rush with one consent into the 
ireets in’ the morning, and continue there, shouting, grin- 
ning, dancing, or at thelr trades or aoe till might. 
‘Little real business aft the while is done. Naples, for its size 
‘and importance, has less trade than any sacl ety in the world. 
‘The people supply the want of business by noise and clamour. 
‘The dwellings of the people are cheerless and wretched: when, 
‘therefore, the bright stn shines in the morning, they pour down 
from their lanes and narrow streets into the broad Piazza, or 
Chiaja, or the Mole. ‘The men do any little work they get, the 
women bring their chairs, and sit down and knit, or sew, ot 
Cleanse their hair in the streets, while the little dazoarom, of 
hot T have reckoned one hundred in a short distance, tamble 
‘about in the dust, of roll an orange from one sewer to, another— 
fr, Ion the abore, will dive for a farthing; and ao their intellec- 
{ual day passes, not omuitting thelr enjoyment of the animating 
‘exhibition of Pulcinelia, a spectacle to be seen in all parts of N. 
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‘anced that one horse can drs it and gallop. No filth remaing 

in the streets, for, unlike the Romans, the Neapolitan gardeners 

‘employ lazsaront to go about with asses, Jonded with two dec 
‘of strong matting at each side, into which they 

ly the offal of the eity: they thus scour the streets effectually. 

‘are sewers, but they have 10 

ie bay, When the wind blows 





ater, and Falsed sowmetinies 
by sweeping. It results that the higher your it is the: 
better, aswell to eacape these annoyances, nd the unceasin 
nolse as to secare the view. eonoclved an wneonquerable n= 
‘to the Neapolitan peapie wich F eoukd not overconte: 
theatre aarp wil bavi, nooan tear, 
ignorance and eopersttion, disput a stranger; While to an fava 
Tat the din of Nis intolerable. Aman ma mile 
at the amoaing flies of light-hearted oat iis not pos. 
sible to behold the utter degradation of his fellow-creatures, a1 
preserve a permanently cheerful spirit” The lazsaroni consti 
{te a distinct class ofthe popolace. pecaliar to N. Nearly #0.000 
‘of thea erow the portioos of the cits, oF the eaves In the nelzh- 
Douring beach, They perform miscellaneous services of all Kina 
for hire; beg, and occasionally steal the fendal bondage uler 
twhich has groaned for centuries were abolished,—tbe ¢nor- 
Thous wealth ard numbers of lazy ecclesiastics redced—and the 
Iitention of government directed to the introduction of useful 
‘manofactores abd the encotragement of commerce and. agric 
{tre, we would probably hear a ito of the facsoromt o€ Se asf 
the lassaroné of Londen. ‘The lower classes among the Neape 
tana are desterous swimmers and divers. ‘They are also adroit 
Inventching shellfish of which there In great variety in the ty, 
nviached to the rocks, and in very loep water. Its astoulshing 
the length of time these pracatrt will remain wader water. Tho 
Violent pressure on the tunge prociacesaifections of the ches 
Yer, with the certaloty that they are to be prematorely eut of, 
Tine persian this arduous employment which after all earns them 
Dat sacanty subsistence. ‘The remarkable transparency of te wet 
in tie bay oC, leauch that, in the clear sunlight, and with quiet 
Water, ou tay ece to a depth of 94 f, anid far beyond what can 
be seen in any stream. As soon, however, as the slightest breeze 
raffles the surface of the water, the depths become dark, in Br; 
erin of coum t the Zee cd nth of he wart whisk 
faturb the fall of light, and refract it considerably. The fer- 
ten of always cry wit them, there al Mask fi 
fin the water be disturbed they pour m fw drop upon 
‘The oil expands rapikly on the sure, and ia a few seconds 
forms, as |t were, a clear glass, through which you ean trie the 
ottota ofthe sea, nd the fish or mottos that inhabit I. Tis 
pre sod transparent water, which in a vessel Will appear pr 
fectly colourless, is, like the air, of a deep bioe tint,—the deeper 
the water, the deeper the bine.’ In the canals of Venice, Trieste, 
find Leghorn, and in the inner harbour of N.the water ts & 
‘Turk gen colour, owing to the constant distarbanceof the black. 
Gipep sail “One of the most beautinl appearances of the sea 
hats be the wblte spectre-tike light which the waves give at every: 
Motion, called Uy toe Venetians ordore le mar. Te Heater 3a 
pproath te lad the livelier it becomes; and tis tore beatt- 
ful in the canals of Venice and the harbour of N. than elsewhere. 
the nobility of N, are excessively addicted to sbow and splet- 
out, ‘About 100 of them are called princes, and w still greater 
Samer are denominated dakes. Six or eeven of them have 
‘atntes foun £10,000 to £13,000 a-year- A considerable namber 
Ihave possessions to half that amount; many not more than £1,000 
BEE hoo annually, “The inferior nobility are much poorer: many 
Slants an margrises not having above £300 or £400 a-year of 
fateraal estate, nod mot few enjoying atthe without any estate 
Poarever to support it-—N. was the birth-place of Marino, San 
nazaro, Costanza, Porta, Borrelli, Filangteri, Bernini, and Per- } 
oles 
Climate: "The situation of N. is even surpassed by 
its climate: its sky is ever pure and serene, its air free 
‘and salubrious, and its soil remarkably fertile. It is 
hot then surprising that travellers should deseribe N. 
with more than ordinary enthusiasm. Daring the 
time of the Romans, the shores of its bay were co- 
yered with their villas; and there are few Roman 
poets who have not celebrated the beauties of Par- 
Thenope. In modern times, such has been the increase 
of ite inhabitants that many of the villages which 
formerly surrounded the town are now joined to it, 
and these suburbs now contain a mach larger pop. 
than the ancient eity itself. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the climate of N. is altogether 
exempt from violent ‘perturbations. 
“When,” cays Dr. Burges, “the NW wind, the mistral 
of Italy, the promontory that separates 
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\. from Pozmnoli and Baim, it sweeps along the 
entire locality with enormons fore, agitates the sea 
Violently, and rushes impetuously along the “3 
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ficent street which skirts the quay- It is singular 
that whilst this boisterous wind is playing in full 
force in the above-named locality, the atmosphere of 
the interior of the city is comparatively calm. ‘The 
‘mistral of Italy is generally charged with humidity, 
and is so far different from that of Provence, which 
isdry. Althongh the autumn and winter are the 
‘seasons during which it most prevails, the other pe- 
iods of the year are by no means exempt from o¢ca- 
sional visits: Daring a sojourn of three mouths at 
N,,ineluding the months of November, December, 
and January, M. Carritre felt the influence of this 
wind, as nearly as possible, ev 
prevailed most frequently in the mornin, 
occurring in the evening it was with a gla- 
cial humidity that would make strangers wince, al- 
though of the strongest constitution. ‘This banefal 
wind suddenly suppresses the transpiration, causes 
acate pectoral affections, with disorder of the cireu- 
latory and nervons systems. ‘The part of the city 
where its influence is most severely felt has been 
aptly described by Dr. Chevalley de Rivas as ‘the 
Siberia of Naples.’ Nevertheless the locality of the 
‘mistral forms the fashionable of the city, where 
tourists and foreigners generally reside. Persons of 
‘robust constitution may certainly escape with impu- 
nity; but invalids, especially those suffering from 
pulmonary complaints, who rashly take 8p their 

juarters in this part, will soon be compelled to fly 
from the effects of this lethal blast.” It is a striking 
fact that there is one death from consumption ina 
mortality of 2} at N., whilst in the hospitals of Paris 
there is only one fatal ease from that disease in a 
ess of 34. 

NAPLES (Gute ov), a beantifal bay of the Medi- 
terramean, om the SW const of Italy, between the 
gulf of Gaeta and the gulf of Salerno, entering be- 
tween the islands of Ischia and Procida on the NW, 
and the promontory of Campanella and the island of 
Capri on the SE. “It lies between the parallels of 
40° 54’ and 40° 36° N, and the meridians of 13° 50° 
and 14° 30’ E. ‘The Isola-d’Tschia (a), the ancient 

chiefly consists of one large volcanic moun- 

tain, Monte Ipomco, which attains an alt. of 2,574 ft. 
above sea-level. From near Campagnana, at the 
SE extremity of this island, “beginning with the 
rugged rocks of Caprec, rendered famous by the im- 
perial residence of Augustus, and infamous by that 
Of Tiberius, the spectator may east his view across 
the narrow channel which separates the island from 
the promontory of Minerva, and contemplate the 
beautiful shores of Massa, Sorrento, Vico, and Cas- 
telamare, The sites now occupied by the remains of 
: and He and the fiery 
mountain to which they owe their rain, may next 
engage his attention. He will reflect with surprise on 
the boldness of the present generation, who have 
erected their numerous and sumy palaces on the 
very ashes of the cities deateoyets andi dread lest 
a repetition of the same tremendous phenomena 
should at some future period involve the modern 
establishments in a similar fate, and again consign 
to ages of oblivion the valuable and curious remnants 
of antiquity which have been recently brought to 
light. ‘The melancholy feelings which this prospect 
awakens are soothed by a view of the gay, the luxn- 
ious Parthenope, the abode of ease and voluptuous- 
ness, and the enchanting coast of Pausilippo, where 
Lueullus and many other distinguished Romans 
sought a relief from the cares and bustle of the eapi- 
tal. From thence the eye will rove over the nearer 
shores of Nisida, Puteoli, and Baise, once the seats of 
pleasure and licentiousness; first the retreat of Ma- 
rins, Sylla, Cicero, and the Cxesars, and afterwards con- 


uninated by the debancheries, the eruelties, and the 











parricide of Nero. From hence the eye may range 
along the bold promontory of Misenum, and its Ely- 
sian fields; may mark the situation of the ancient 
Cuma; and finally, after dwelling on. the neighbour- 
ing island of Procida, may repose on the observatory 
station, which has furnished one of the most exquisite 
panoramas that nature can display or taste select; 
nd no less distinguished by historical and poetical 
interest than by picturesque beauty.” [Colt Hoare, 
On the Eside of the island of Ischia stands the fortifi 
town of Ischia (H); and direetly in front of that town, 
and midway between it and the broad promontory of 
‘Misenum, lies the island of Procida (c), the ancient 
the SW extremity of which is only 1} m, 
distant from the castle of Ischia; while the little islet 
of Vivara (d), off the same point, approaches within 
1m. of Ischia. From Chiupetto point, the NW ex- 
tremity of Procida, to the high point of Cape Mesa 
(©, a headland on the SW side of Monte Procida, 
on the mainland, is a distance of 1}m.N}E; and 
from Cape Mesa to Cape Miseno (/>), the SE extre- 
mity of this peninsular portion of the mainland, is 3 
m. SE. On the N side of the promontory of Miseno, 
is small inlet, the Porto-di-Miseno (1), which for 
merly offered a good harbour for small vessels, and 
which leads into an inner Iagune called the Mare 
Morto (A). On a steep point on the E side of Poz- 
zuoli bay,—or the indentation of coast from Cape 
Miseno to Punto Cavallo (i),—stands the castle of 
Baia (4), between which and the town of Pozinoli 
(Dy Up mE by N, the land forms a deep bay ren 
dered dangerous by the numerous ruins of ancient 
buildings, as well as rocks, which stretch into it. 
‘The Lago-Tuerino (m), afew yards inland from the 
bottom of this bay, has a depth of 80 futh.; and to 
the N of it lies the Lago-Averno. ‘To the NNW of 
Pozzuoli lies Monte Barbaro (1); to the NNE, Monte 
a’ Astroni (8); and between these Monte Cigliano (2). 
‘The Lago-di-Aguano (4) lies to the SE of Monte- 
@Astroni, and the Solfatara about 1m. to the E of 
Pozzuoli. From Cape Miseno, the high island of 
Nisita (1), the quaruntine-station for Naples, lies 1 
league ENE; and 1m. to the E of Nisita is Punta 
Gaiola (0), & high promontory, with a rocky islet 












off it. From La Gaiola to Cape Posilipo, is a stretch 
of high coast of about 1m.: and 2} m. ENE from 
Cape Posilipo is the Castel del’ Ovo (p), the outer- 


‘most fortification of the city of Naples. A fine sandy 
beach, and that splendid quarter of the city known 
a ies to the W 


as Caw ried e! yen oe 
Lady forgan, describing the line of coast to 
of Naples now traced, ony “ Above this enchantin, 
coast, which places within view so many islands au‘ 
islets of classic interest and picturesque beauty, rises 
that hill whose Greek name is said to intimate its 
original beauty, and which will ever be remem! 

those who have visited it as one of the loveliest 
ee i he aera 
com ill or prom of 
To» chain of tndulationa ‘Gdles ‘fu great part of the 
city, and spreads ie praie for 8m, along the 8 
coast. Pleasure and piety have alike chosen it in all 
ages for their enjoyment or retreat. Everywhere the 
spires of churches and convents mit with villas 
and belvideres, amidst lovely scenes that still recall 
and justify the eulogiums of their i tenant 
| rete tomb adds new interest to the site 

brated. The 
Ke, will occupy the 


celel 
antiquarian for many days. For sev- 


Pozzuoli, Bais, Misenum, 
most 
eral miles the coast abounds in the remains of tem- 
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the general inquirer, by their power of illustrating 
the internal economy ee life, like those of Pom- 
peii. But the indescribable richness of the loveliest 


‘amends for the fatigue of deseending into holes, nick- 
named eaves of styles of plunging into the damp 
chill atmosphere of buried amphitheatres, not very 
unlike wine cellars; or of wandering over broken 
rubbish among tottering walls, by courtesy dignified 
with historic titles. ‘The whole of this line of coun- 
try is also the site of an extinct voleano, whose acti- 
vity most probably ceased when that of Vesuvius 
commenced; though the formation of the Monte 
‘Nuovo is of a far more recent date. The lake of 
Agnano forms one crater, the Inke of Averms—a 
in Virgil's time—is another, and the eye of sci- 
ence will trace many more within a few mi 
hill of Posilipo is tufa, and the same substance, 


‘that can delight the senses, makes ample | Can 


‘The | nufacture of alam; and there too, baths, more active 





seamed with frequent rein of lara, forms the sil of 
e whole country. ‘The Agnano yet retains 
two traces of its original formation, in the Grows del 
, emitting for ages an unceasing stream of car- 
bonic acid; and within 100 yds. the vapour-baths of 
which are by simply seratch- 








St. Germano, 

‘ing the earth, when dense and hot’ mineral vapours 
exhale and form an atmosphere esteemed powerful 
in the cure of rheumatism. ‘The Solfatara, a crater 
that can scarcely be said to be yet extinct, emits at 
all times a dense smoke, and Sufficient sulphur is 
sublimed from the abyss below (whose vault resounds 
like thunder to a blow struck on the earth) to supply 
a manufactory which, when Sicily was shut out fom 
Naples, provided for the consumption of the conti- 
nental kingdom. ‘There is also a considerable ma- 


than those of St. Germano, are said to prove highly 

















serviceable in pulmonary diseases.” ‘There is no re- 
gular tide in the bay of N.; but a rise and fall of 
‘water, occasioned by SW gales, is often experienced 
at the quays of the city. From the mole of Naples 
to Castellamare (7), where are the royal dock-yards, 
the distance is 13'm. SE by S, and the coast-line 
presents a succession of sandy beaches, towns, and 
Villages, including Portici(), Tore del’ Greco (6) 
‘and Torre dell’ Annuneiato (7). At the distance of 
3m. to the NNE of Torre dell’ Greco is Mount Ve- 
suvins (Vand 2} m. E of Torre dell Ananciin is 
the site of the buried 

Pompeii, the 


os 





oe the people 


able (the abodes | others spacious but 
desaoh (the villas cEaie bbiay leads fo the royal 


‘city of Pompeii. “From N. to | pa 


palaces of Portici, by the village of Resina,—the first 
stage in this journey of wonders at which taste or 
curiosity is induced to stop, for the streets of Resina 
cover the buried rains of Herculaneum.” 

Orlando (r) is 1} m. W from the mole of Castell 
mare; and 1} m. further SSW is the village of 
(3). About I m. W by S of Vico is Cape Gradele 
(t), 2} m. WSW of which is Cape The 
i ing coast-line is steep and smooth at the 
bat hollowed out into subterranean eclls 











interveni 
summit, 
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tek ures Cape dGno (0) in aboot th 

to ) is about the same 
distance SW. Posie ene della Compencla 
(jw), the extremity of Monte Costanza, and of the 
peninsalar projection of the mainland on the SW of 
the bay of N., the Promontorivm Mineroum of the 
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cients, is 3m. S by W. The E_ point of the island 
of Capri (@) lies 3 m. WNW of Cape Campanella. 

NAPLES, a township of Cumberland co. in the 
state of Maine, U.S. 66 m. SW of Augusta, watered 
by Crooked and Sango rivers, and by portions of 
Long and Brandy ponds. Pop. in 1840, 758.—Also 
a township of Ontario co., in the state of New York. 
18m. $ of Canandaigua. "It has a hilly surface, and 
is drained by inlets of Canandaigua and Honeoye 
Jakes. ‘The soil consists chiefly of clay loam. Pop. 
2,345. ‘The village is on an inlet of Canandaigua 
lake, and contains about 1,000 inhabitants—Also a 
village of Seott co.. in the state of Ilinois, 56m. W 
of Springfield, on Illinois river, 21m. above the mouth 
of 


s 
jauvaiseterre river. Pop. about 200. 

NAPLOUS. See Nanvous. 

NAPO, « river of Ecuador. which has its source 
in the Andes, m the dep. of Pichincha, 30 m. SE of 
Quito; runs ESE; traverses the territory inhabited 
by independent Indian tribes; and throws itself into 
the Amazon, on the 1. bank, in $ lat. 3° 25’, and W 
long. 71° 38%, and after a rapid course of 600 m. Its 
ail affluents are the Coea and Ahuarien, which 
receives on the I., and the Curaray. In 1774 this 
river, in consequence of an eruption of the voleano 
of Cotopaxi, inundated an extensive tract of country. 

NAPOLEON, 2 township of Jackson co., in the 
state of Michigan, U.S. 66m. W of Detroit. Pop. 
in 1840, 1,098—Also a township of Henry ¢0. in 
the state of Ohio, 154 m. NW of Columbus. Pop. 
615. ‘The village is on the bank of Mantnee river. 
—Also a village of Ripley co., in the state of Indi- 
ana, 59 m. SE of Indianapolis. Pop. about 100. 
Also a village of Chieot co., in the state of Arkansas, 
148 m. SE of Little Rock, on the W bank of the 
Mississippi, at the entrance of Arkansas. 

NAPOLL See Narves. 

NAPOLI, a township of Cattaraugus co., in the 
stateof New York, U.S., 308 m.W bySof Albany. It 
hasan elevated surface, drained by Coldspring creek. 
‘The soil possesses considerable fertility. Pop. 1,145. 

NAPOLI-DEMALVASIA. - Seo Moxramnasta. 

NAPOLI-DI-ROMANIA. | See Axartt. 

NAPONOCH, a village of Wawarsing township, 
Ulster co,, in the state of New York, U. S, on 
Rondout creek. Pop. in 1840, 500. 

NAPOULE (1a), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Var, cant. and 14m. ENE of Frejus, and 2¢ 
m.E of Draguignan, on a gulf of the same name. 
It has a small harbour defended by a fort. ‘The gulf 
of La-N. is 6 m. in length, and 3 m, in depth. 

NAPTON-ON-THE-HILL, a parish of Warwiek- 
shire, 8 m.E of Southam: Area 4,140 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 888; in 1841. 951. 

NAQADE'H, a town of Uj 

































Egypt, in the prov. 





5 churches and a Franciscan eon- 
ent be eae of blue ealieo. 
a town of Spain, in the and 17 
m.N of Valencia, and varia st Murvedro. Pop. 
473. In the environs are quarries of fine marble. 
NARA, a river of Russia in Europe, which has its 
source in a small lake in the gov. of Moscow. in the 
district and 21 m. NNE of Vereia: runs SE; tra- 
verses the NE part of the gov. of Kalouga; re-enters 
that of Moscow; and joins the Oka, on the 1, bank, 
1pm. below Serpoukhov, and after a course of 75 m. 
an¥ARA, 2 town of Japan, in the island of Nit 
ror. of Oumi, 24 m. NE of Meaco, and 
the W ti of Lake Oitz. pest 
ARAINGUNGE, a trading town of Bengal, i 
the distriet of Dacea, in N lat. 23° 37’. B fone 
35’. on the W bank of a branch of the Br rat 
Pop. 15,000. The inhabitants carry on an extensive 
traffic in grain, salt, tobueco, and lime; a consider- 


W of Kous, on the 1. bank of the | Area 3, 





able quantity of fine muslin isalso made here. _Dur- 


ing the rainy season the part of the ad- 
joraing country Je cae ana 

NAR. a town of Bengal, in the district 
of Midnapore, in N lat. 22° 11’. Tt_was formerly 
surrounded at some distance by a thick wood, de- 
fended by batteries and impervious by cavalry. 

NARAJOW, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 
10 m. NW of Brzezany, and 36 m. SE of Lemberg, 
on the r. bank of a river of the same name, an affli- 
ent of the Dniester. It has a Catholic and a Greek 
ehnreb. 

NARANG, a village of Afghanistan, on the r. bank 
of the Kuner, 26 m. NW of Bajour. 

NARANGABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Onde, 72 m. NW of Hyderabad. e 

NARANJO, a port on the N coast of Cuba, at the 
mouth of a small river of the same name. 

NARANJOS, a group of islands off the coast of 
New Granada, in the dep. of Ystmo, in the gulf 
of Panama, in N lat, 9° 27 30", E. long. 79° 527,— 
Also a group of small islands in the Philippine archi- 
pelago, near the S extremity of the island of Lugon, 
in N lat. 12° 20, E long. 134° 3°. 

NARBERTH, a market-town and parish of Pem- 
brokeshire, 11 E of Pembroke. Pop. of 
in 1831, 2.589; in 1841, 2,620. Pop. of town in 
1851, 1,892. The town joins with Haverford-West 
and Fis in sendmig a member to parliament. 
Electors in 1848, 44. 

NARBONNE, a town of France, in the ae, of 
Aude, 82 m. E of Careassonme, on the railway from 
Bordeaux to Cette, and on two canals, of which one 
communicates with the great canal of Languedoc, 
and the other with the Mediterranean. Pop. in 
1789, 8,528; in 1846, 10,578. N., the Narbo of Ro- 
man times, was the capital or central station of Gal- 
lia Ne is; but, notwithstanding its early cele- 
brity, few monuments of its antiquity now remain. 
‘The cathedral is admired for the elegance of its 
architecture, and the boldness of its vaulting. ‘The 
palace of the archbishop is an ancient building, and 

as, from the number of its towers, the appearance of 
a fortress. N. has some trade in corn, salt, oth 
saltpetre, and verdigris; and an extensive traffic in 
honey and wax, the produce of the neighbourhood. 
Its manufactures chiefly consist of stockings and lea- 
ther. It is the see of an archb.—The cant. compris- 
ing 9 coms, had a pop. of 16,727 in 1841.—The 
arrondissement, comprising 6 cantons, has an area of 
149,565 hectares. Pop. in 1841, 99,847 

NARBOROUGH, a parish of Leicestershire, 64 m. 
SSW of Leicester. ‘Area 2,380 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,147; in 1841, 1,829—Also a parish in Norfolk, on 
the East Anglian railway, 54 m. WNW of Swaffham. 

800 acres. Pop. in 1881, 300; in 1841, 360. 
NARBOROUGH, an island in the group of the 
islands, to the W of Albemarle island, in 
S lat. 1° 207, W long. 91° 40. Its highest summit 
has an alt. of 3,720 ft. above sea-level. Its chief 
headlands are eapes ‘and Hammond. 
the N it forms, with Albemarle island, Banks bay. 

NARCIA, a river of Sysies io, Astute te the 
Prov. of Oviedo, which has its source in the SW part 
of the prov.; runs NE; and throws itself into the 
Nalon, on the 1 bank; 1}-m. shove Bravia, and afte 
@ total conrse of abont 54m. ‘This river is supposed 
to be the Melso of the ancients. 

NARCISSO, Cureke or Axorer Istanp, an is- 
Jand of the South Pacific, in the Low archipelago, 
in S lat. 17° 19', W long. 138° 30%, It is about 12 
m. in length from E to W, and 3 m, in breadth. It 
was discovered by Boenecheo in 1772. 

_ NARCOND. an island in the bay of Bengal, 
in the Andaman archipelago, 90 m, E of Great Au- 
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daman island, in N lat. 13° 24’, E long. 93°12. Tt 
is covered with wood, and is uninhabited. It attains 
an alt, of 2,500 ft. above sea-level, and forms an im- 
portant sea-mark, 

NARCY, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Nidvre, cant. and 5 m. NE of La-Charité, and 15m. 
SSE of Cone, on the Méves. Pop. 775. In the 
environs are extensive forges and nail-works. 

NARDA, a town of Japan, in the island of Ki 
siu, and prov, of Fizen, It 
porcelain. ; 

NARDINPELT, « town of Hindostan, in the 
Jor and 80 m.SE of Hyderabad, district and 36.m, 

NAnDO, of Naples, in th of th 

Al a town ‘aples, in the prov. e 
‘Terra-d’Otranto, district and 11 m. NNE of Galli- 
poli. Pop. $000. It has a cathedral, several churches, 
and. an 5 and possesses" manufactories of 
‘blankets and of cotton fabries, of the latter of which 
the material is grown in the environs. 

NARE’, or Nant, a river of New Granada, in the 
dep. of Cundinamarca, and prov. of Antioqnio, which 

from the E side of the Andes; runs E; and 
throws itself into the Magdalena, on the 1. bank, at 
a village of the same name, and after a course of 
abont 60 m. The village is 105 m. ESE of Santa- 
Fe-de-Antioquia, and 120 m. NNW of Santa-Fe-de- 
Bogota. Its port is the most frequented in the prov., 
and carties oman active trade in cocoa-nnts and gold. 

NAREA. See Exanra, 

NAREK, a village in Sinde, 53 m. N of Sehwan, 
about a mile from the L bank of the Indus. It is 
Duilt of brick and is of considerable extent. 

NARELLAN, a parish and village of New South 
‘Wales, in the co. of Cumberland. Pop. 773, ‘The 
village is 36 m. from Sydney. 

NARENTA, Nanowa, of Orvs, a river which has 
its source in Her ‘ina, near Vorba. It runs first 
NW; then S to Mostar, where it passes under ‘Tra- 
jan’s arch; thence turns SW; Poesitejl and 
Gabela; enters Dalmatia; and divides at Opus into 
8 branches, which discharge themselves. into the 
channel of the same name between low flat banks 
overgrown with reeds. | Fort Opus is af the apex of 
the delta, which is laid out in vineyards and mea- 
dows, but much of which is often under water. It 
has a total course of 180 m.; and receives on the 1. 
the Drinoynik and Croupa, and on the r. the Drets- 
nitaa, Jossinita, and Trebisat. 

NARENTA (Cuanwet oF), a branch of the Adri- 
atic, on the coast of Dalmatia, extending between 
the peni 
of Lesina and the continent on the W. It is 42 m. 
in Jength from NW to SE, and 12 m. in breadth. 

NAREW, a river which has its source in Russia 
in Europe, in the gov. of Grodno, in the S part of 
the district of Volkovisk, and a little to the SE of 
Novosiolki; traverses the prov. of Bialystok, in which 
it bathes a town of the same name; runs along the 
Polish frontier, and passes Surasz ‘and Tykoczyn; 
enters Poland; traverses the woiwodies of Augustowo 
and Plock, passing in its course Lomza, Ostrolenks, 
and Pultusk, and throws itself into the Bug at Sie- 
tock. Ithas a total course, and in a generally W di- 
rection, of 210 m. Its principal affluents are the Na- 














rewka, which it receives on the 1; and the Bobra, |» 


‘st, Omulew, and Orsic. The town of N. is 20 m, 
‘of Bialystok, district and 17 m. ENE of Bielsk, 
on the L bank of the river ofthe same name. Pop.425. 
N. , a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
prov. and 42 m.$ of Grodno, district and 36 m. NW 
of Proujani, on the r. bank of a small river of the 
same name, an affluent of the Narew. 
NARGAN, Naxcex, or Nancor, an island of 
Russia in Europe, in the gov. of Esthonia, district 


la 


and 12 m. NW of Revel, in the gulf of Finland. It 
Wea Perea cnt's 0: Mot PC caf 








landing, and bas a eae at its N extremity, in 
N Jat. 59° 36° 22", E long. 24° 31° 4”. It is well 
wooded, and is partially cultivated. Fishing forme 


the chief occupation of its inhabitants —Also a small 
island of the Caspian sea, near the coast of Shirvan, 
in Russia in Asia, and 9m. SE of Baka. 

NARGHUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwah, 16 m. NE of Mundessor, In 1820 it com- 
tained about 500 hi 

NARL, a river of Beluchistan, whieh has its souree 
on the E side of the Hala mountains; rmns in a gen- 
erally S direction for about 50 m., when itis joined by 
the or Kauhi; thence continues its course to 
the 8; and is lost in the desert of Cutch-Gundava. 

imundations its waters are said sometimes 
to extend to the Indus. 

NARIGIAN, astrong position in the Tumar monn- 
tains, at the summit of the Aeng pass, on the fron- 
tiers of Arraean and Burmah. It is within the Bri. 
tish frontier; but when we pass it, we step into the 
Burmese country. ‘The position is one of remark~ 
able strength. ‘A handsed men posted here might 
bid defianee to an army; and as there is a fine piece 
of table-land, it Gye be fortified with ease, and pro- 
visioned without diffieulty. From N. you “look 
down upon a rieb and fertile eountry,—the Irawaddi 
close at hand, and abundance of pop. and cultivation 
as far as the eye can reach;—yellow paddy fields and 
curling smoke, a sight most pleasing as compared 
with the desolate regions on our side.” ‘The descens 
immediately on the other side of N. may be trouble- 
some, but only for a short distance. Vegetation here 
is luxuriant; and as the road soon runs into the 
course of the Maine river, whieh is fed by numerous 
mountain-torrents, water is of course abundant. A 
deep defile lends out into the open country, not fur 
from the Burmese frontier-town of Maphek-Mio,which 
all describe as an admirable military position; and 

point the road to Sembeghwin lies through 
ed tract of conntrs, “embellished with 
{cress palsy snd ctor roes and fll vf pop 

us villages.” Captain ‘Trant, regiment, 1 
complished the distance from 
that is, from the Burmese fron! 
the Irawaddi,—in eight marches. 
with ai 
there is littl 




























A larger foree 
would occupy a few days more; but 
room to doubt that a British forec, 
sent through the Aeng pass, might reach the banks 
of the Irawaddi 15 days after breaking ground from 
sula of Sabioncello on the E, and the island | Aen; 





f 
NARIMM, a town of Japan, in the island of Ni- 
fon, and prov. of Owari. Pop. 2,000. 

NARLY, a mountain of Mongolia, in the Khalkas 
territory, a little to the W of Unga. 

NAKIN-KUNDU, a mountain of Mongolia, in 
the Khalkas country. near the r. bank of the Orkhon. 
It is covered with lofiy pines. 

‘NARKUS (Jxnxt), a remarkable ‘hill in the El Ha- 
Be ere 
hilis at a distance. 'm, from the beach. It is about a} m. 
NW of debel- I 
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were 
from the W was blowing against the surface of te sand: 
jers essential to 


‘Licat, Newbold consid the production of the sound; 
‘it having been found that the sounds are much fainter in still wea- 
ther, of even quite inaudible. When the weather is wet no 
sounds are produced, because the sand is then agglomerated, and 
‘will not slide at all’ Wellsted has given view of this bill in 
his Travels in Arabia, 


NARLALH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Orissa, 57 m. E. of Bustar. 
NARMATZO, a village of Russia in Earope, in 
ihe gov. and $8 m. from Kanan. Pop, 4,500. It 
contains a palace belonging to Prince Kulautshakov. 
NARNI, a town of the Papal states, in the deleg. 
and 21 m, SSW of Spoleto, and 48 m. N of Rome, 
{ on ail on the 1. bank of the Nera. Pop. 3,260. 
It has a cathedral, numerous churches and convents, 
fine aqueduct, and the remains of a magnificent 
bridge built by Augustus, a house-of-detention, and 
a number of handsome houses. It possesses a few 
woollen manufactories. 

NARNUL, a district and town of Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Bengal, and prov. of Agra, ‘The 
town is 90 m. WSW of Delhi, at the foot of # hill. 
Itis about 1 m. in length, and is intersected by a 
nallah or water-course. It was formerly a place of 
considerable importance. 

_NARO, a considerable town of Sicily, in the Val- 
di-Mazzara, situated near the 1. bank of a river of 
the same name, the ancient Hypsa, about 15 m. from 
the coast, and 11 m. ESE of Girgenti, in a strong 
military position, and surrounded by fertile valleys. 
It has & pop. of 10,000, who are employed partly as 
mechanics and manufacturers, partly in cultivatin, 
the surrounding country. It has some trade in wine, 
oil, and sulphur. It is thought by some to be the 
Mogyun of Diodorus.——The N. river rises 16 m. SW 
of Caltanisetta, and flows into the sea, after a SW 
course of above 20 m. 

NARODICZE, a village of Russia, in the gov. of 
Volhynia, 18 m. SE of Ovrutsh. Pop. 600. 

NAROL, a town of Austrian Poland, in the circle 
of Zolkiew, 36 m. NE of Jaroslav. 

NARONA. See Nanesra, 

NAROTSH, a lake of Russia, in the gov. of Vilna, 
30m. SE of Swinziani. It is about 10 m. in length, 
and discharges itself into the Vilia.—Also a town in 
the gor: of Minsk, 12 m. WNW of Vileika. 

FARO, « town of Russia, in the gov. of Minsk, 
21m. SSE of Mozit. Pop. 1800. 
| NAROVA, or Narva, a river of Russia, which is- 
sues from Take Be passes Sirens! 
| into the’ gulf of Finland, ‘near arora 
NNE course of 40m, Near its mouth i 


Ye 


























. | Noric Alps. It has an alt. of 11,324 ft. above sea- 
I 


ig | Jellasore; but, with the other innumerable forts in 





more the appearance 
town; in fact a number of its inhabitants are « '} 
has a fall! man descent. In the suburb called I ee 


18 ft. in height. Its principal affluent is the Pliusa, 
the r. 
NNAROVTSHAT, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
and 74 m. NW of Pensa, near the rivers Scheldai 
and Laguschevka. Pop. 2,700. It has some trade in 
the productions of the country, and three large an- 
i 
MARR (Der Hour), a mountain of Austria, on 
the S frontier of the circle of Salzburg, one of the 





level. 

NARRA, a branch of the Indus, which diverges 
from it, on the E side, a few miles above Rori in 
Sind, and flowing S, joins the Fulaili branch. — 
‘Another arm, known as the Western N., separates 
from the Indus, 25 m. below Sukknr, and flows in » 
very winding course to Lake Manchar, in N lat, 26° 
80, which discharges again its waters, by the Arul, 
into the Indus. “ 

NARRAGANSET BAY, a bay of the Atlantic 
‘ocean, which intersects the state of Rhode island, 
U.S.. It is about 28 m. long, and 10 m. broad; and 
contains Rhode island, Canonicut, Pradeneg with 
varions other smaller islands. The Providence and 
Pawtucket rivers flow into iton the NW, Taunton 
river on the NE, and Pawtuxet on the W. 

NARRAGHMORE, a parish of co. Kildare, 2m. 
NNW of Ballytore. Area 11,270 acres, Pop. 5,895. 

NARRAGUAGUS BAY,’ bay on the const of 
Maine, U. S.. joining Machias bay. It recei 
the NW a river of the same name, and contains sev- 
eral islands. 

NARRAR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gundwana, 70 m. W by § of Sambulpur, 

NARRAINGUNGE. See Naraixcuxar, 

NARRAN, a river of Tropical Australia, which, 
flowing in a SSW course, appears to lose itself in a 
large sw ia S lat. 29° 45', E long. 147° 40’, 

NARROWS (Tue), a channel between Long is- 
land on the E, and Staten island on the W, connect- 
ing New York bay with the Atlantic, 9m. S of New 
York, U.S. The channel is 1,905 yds. wide, and is | 
well-defended by forts and batteries.—Also the chan- — } 
nel between the islands of St. Christopher and Nevis, 
in the Little Antilles. s | 

NARSINGAH, a town of Hindostan, in Be ea 
of Orissa, 60 m. W by N of Cuttack, in N lat. 20° 41’. 

NARSINGPUR, a town of Hindostan, in Mysore, 
on the r. bank of the Cavery, 21 m. SE of Seringa- 


tam. 
P'NARSINGUR, a town of Bengal, in che district 
and 57 m. W of Midnapore, near the I. bank of the 
Soburyka. It formerly a good fortress, 
which commanded the high road from Pachete to 





this district, has been allowed to fall into decay. 
‘The town, however, continues to flourish, being fi- 
vourably situated for the inland trade. 

NARSIPUR, or Naxsavor, a town of Hindostan, 
in the Northern Circars, and distriet of Ellore, situ- 
ated on the $ branch of the Godavery, about 10 m. 
from the sea, in N Int. 16° 21’, 

NARUNGPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Allahabad, and district of Ghazipur, on the W 
bank of the Ganges, nearly opposite Bakar. 

NARVA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 82 
m. WSW of St. Petersburg. ‘It is built, at a dis- 
tance of nearly 8 m. from the sea, on steep lime- 
stone hills on both sides of the river Narva or Na- 
rova, which is here both broad and deep, and 2m. 
higher up has a fall of 18 ft. over a ledze of rock § 
Its houses are of brick, stuecoed white; so that it has 

of a German than of a Russian i 
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remains of an extensive fortress overhang the Narva 
in a very picturesque manner. N. was one of the 
Hanse towns, and still has a brisk traffic in corn, 
timber, and flax. Small vessels ean ascend within 
few miles of the town; for the remainder of the dis- 
tance fint-bottomed lighters must be employed. Salt 
is the chief article of the import trade. Near this 
town, in Nov. 1700, Charles of Sweden, at the 
head of 9,000 men, obtained a complete vietory over 
39,000 Russians, commanded by the Great. 
N. was retaken by the Czar five years after. In 1773 
it was d fire. 

NARWAR, or Nonwak, a district of Hindostan, 
in the prov. of Agra, situated principally between the 
25th and 26th parallels of ¢ face of the 
country ig hilly and woody, bat the soil in many 
parts is rich and productive. | ‘The Sind is the princi- 

‘fiver; the chief towns are Narwar, Collarass, and 

epur.—The capital, of the same name, is situated 
‘on the E side of the Sind river, 40 m. S by W of 
Gwalior. Ie was formerly a place of note, and gov- 
rned by Hind prince: 

‘NARYM, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the gov. of 
‘Tomsk, eap. of a district traversed by the small river 
Narymka, an affluent of the Ovi. It is situated on 
the Obi nea its confluence with the Kete, was 
originally only a simple ostrog or pulis fort: 
but this fort has been removed to a different spot on 
account of the marshes by whieh it was eurrounded. 
‘The Chinese outposts approach the vicinity of this 


place. 

NASACARA, a town of Xi 
of Kokura, 

NASAS (Rio), a river of Mexico, in the state of 
Chihuahua, which empties itself into the S end of 
Lake Cayman, in about N lat. 26° 20%, after a NE 
course of 180'm. It is nearly dry in the summer 


season. 
‘NASBINALS, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Lozbte, 28 m. W by N of Mende. Pop. 1,800. 
NASCA, a town of Pern, in the prov. and 190 m. 
SE of Lima, on the r. bank of a small river of the 
same name.” It has a fine harbour, but the town it- 
self is in m state of decay. ‘The surrounding country 
is fortile in vines and and is watered by 
a river of the same name—The whole of the const 
of Pera is a continued sandy desert, with here and 
there an oasis or fertile valley. No rain ever visits 
these spots; cultivation is, therefore, only effected by 
artificial means of irrigation. The ancient inbabitants 
had recourse for this purpose to numerous subterra- 
neun water-courses or conduits, which still remain 
in many places. In the valley of N. they are about 
2 ft. in height, and 1 ft. in 1, lined with unce- 
mented masonry, and covered with slabs. Most of 
them are now ehoked up with sand, but some of 
them remain unobstructed, and supply sufficient 
water to impart great fertility to the valley, where 
the vine, which is extensively cultivated, often 
‘equals in girth an elm of 10 years’ growth. How far 
the underground aqueducts extend, or whence flow 
the head-waters, is not known; but the works of 
‘the Pernvian in this branch of rural economy: are 
wonderful. Every new acquisition of territory was 
followed by the construction of azequias, as these 
channels were called. = 
NASCARA, a river of Naples, in Calabria UNra, 
‘which falls into the gulf of Squillace. 
NASCHITZA, or Nasstrza, a small town of the 
‘Austrian states, in the co. of Verovite, 26m. W by 
SS ASD North: 
SEBY, a parish and village of Northampton- 
WNW of Nowhaspton. Area of P. 
8,690 acres. Pop. 898. Tt was in the vicinity 
this v. that the battle was fought, in 1645, between 


in Japan, 15 m.E 
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Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell, which terminated in 
the total discomfiture of the royalist army. 

NASH, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 2m. NNE of 
Pembroke. Pop. 140.—Also a parish of Monmouth- 
shire, 4m. SE of Newport. Area 2,710 acres. Pop. 
291. 

NASH, a central county of N. Carolina, U. S. 
Area 640'sq.m. Pop. in 1850, 10,657. 

NASHAUN, one of the Elizabeth islands, on the 
SE side of Buzzard’s bay, and NW of Martha's Vine- 
yard, off the coast of Massachusetts, U. S. 

NASHPORT, a village of Muskingum co, in 
Ohio, U. S., 54 m. from Columbus. Pop. 200. 

WASHUA, a town of Hillsboro’ co, New Hamp- 
shire, U. S., 12 m. NW of Lowell, on the W side of 
the Merrimac. Pop. 7,000, chiefly employed in cot- 
ton meuntseiress "Also: iver in MiassaoHaeatsy 
which rans NE into the Merrimac, at Nashua, after 
a course of 40 m. 

NASHVILLE, a town of Davidson co., Tennes- 
see, U.S, in N iat. 36° 9° 83”, W long. 86° 49° 3”, 
909 m. SW of New York, on the 8 side of the Cum- 
berland river, which is navigable for vessels of 30 or 
40 tons, 9 months of the year, and at certain times 
for ships of 400 tons. Pop. in 1830, 5,566; in 1840, 
6,929; in 1850, 17,502. It is regularly laid ont, and 
is a thriving and wealthy town, the largest in the 
state, and situated in a fertile and popalons country; 
great changes have recently taken place in the ele- 
ments of its growth, and manufactures of all kinds, 
which until lately were unknown in it, are now in 
arapidly progressive condition. ‘There is steam-bont 
navigation between N. and New Orleans, from which 
place it is distant by land, through Natchez, 586 m. 
through Madisonville, 480 m. N. university, 
ed in 1806, has a president and 5 professors, with 
library of 12,000 vols.—Also a. village in Holmes co., 
in Ohio, 82 'm. NE of Columbus.—Also the cap. of 
Brown co, in Iowa—Also the cap. of Washington 
0, in Illinois, 

NASHWAG, a river of New Brunswick. 
runs § into the St. John, a little above Fredericton. 

NASIELSK, a town of Poland, N by 
Warsaw. Pop. 1,200. ‘The Russian army, ‘under 
Kamenskoy, were driven from their intrerichments 
here by Bonaparte, on 25th December, 1806. 

NASING, a parish of Essex, 44 m. NNW of Ep- 
ping. Area 3,724 acres. Pop. 824. 

NASO, a town of the island of Sicily, in the Val- 
di-Demona, on a hill on the coast, with finely wopded 
environs. It has some handsome buildings, with a 
pop. of 8,000. It is supposed to oceupy the site of 
the ancient Agathyrmo. Near it are some mineral 
springs of ferruginous quality. 

NASONGO, or Moraxoaxe, a village of Quili- 
mane, on the Quilimane river. It is inhabited sole} 
by the slaves of the governor of Quilimane, who cul- 
tivate a tract of land in the vicinity for their master. 

NASPA, a river of Mexico, which flows into the 
sca 27 Wi: SE of Acapulco, after a SSW course of 
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NASQUIROU, a river on the coast of Labrador, 
to the W of Esquimanx river. 

NASSABERG, a town of Bohemia, in the circle 
ad 8 79. 5 of Chrudim. Pop. 560. 

NASSAGAIVEY A, a township of Upper Canada, 
in Gore district. Pop. in 1841, 8,059. 

NASSAU, the name of principalities in 
the German’ empire, all of which are now united 
under one head, and form an independent duchy in 
the Germanic confederation, lying between the par- 
allels of 49° 56%, and 50° 52, and bounded on the 
W, N, and E by the Prussian territory, and on the 

by the different states of the princes of 
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Hesse. It has an area of 1,751 sq.m. Pop. in 1818, 
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303,000; in 1846, 424,817. It is divided into the 
_ “three districts or governments of Wiesbaden, Weil- 

burg, and Dillenburg; and these are subdivided into 

bailiwics, ‘The surface is hilly thronghout, and in 
some places the elevations are considerable; along 
the rivers there are low level tracts of limited width, 

‘The chief mountain-ranges are the Westerwald in 

the N, and the Taunus or Hahe in the S. ‘The rivers 

are the Rhine to the W, the Maine to the S, and the 

Lahn in the interior. “The Elz, the Aue, the Weil, 

the Embs, the Aar, the Dreisch, and the Mubl, are 

afiluents of the Lahn. ‘The Wisperbach flows into 
the Rhine; and the Nidda is a tributary of the 

Maine. ‘This duchy contains some of the principal 

watering-places in Germany, viz., Ems, Schlangen- 

bad, Wiesbaden, Nieder-Selters, Upper Lahnstein, 
and other places —The climate is temperate on the 
banks of the Rhine and Maine; but in the N, where 
the Westerwald elevates the surface, the air is often 
cold and piercing. ‘The culture of the vine, and the 

‘ing of cattle, form the chief employments. The 
principal corn districts lie along the rivers Lahn and 
Aat; but the best wines, such as Jobannisberg, 
Radesheim, Markbrunn, Asmansbauser, and Gei- 
senheim, are raised on’ the banks on the Rhine. 
‘There are mines of salt, marble, coal, lead, iron, and 
silver. ‘The chief manufactures are) paper, leather, 
brandy, beer, pottery, tohaeco, vinegar, and potash, 
A considerable quantity of coarse linen) is woven 
throughout the duchy.—The inhabitants of this duchy 
‘are almost equally divided hetween (the Protestant 
and Catholic faith. In 1814, there were 120 Ln- 
theran, 97 Calvinist, and 152 Catholic churches. 
‘The two Protestant parties, in August 1817, agreed 
to lay aside their distinctive appellations, and to 
unite in one body under the title of Evangelical 
Christians. ‘There is a gymnasium at Weilburg, and 
colleges or lyceums at Dillenburg, Hadamar, Idstein, 
and Wiesbaden.—The duke of N. holds the 13th place 
in the smaller assembly of the German diet. In the 
or full assembly he has 2 votes. His duchy 

ig one of the few German states which have received 
a representative assembly. Justice is administered 
by the ae court of appeal at Dietz, by another 
‘esbaden, and by inferior offices in the 
country.—The military force is between 2,000 and 
8,000 men} the revenue nearly £180.000.—In 1802, 
the representative of the house of Orange received 
in this quarter an additional domain as gn indemnity 
for the stadtholdership. In 1806, an accession of 
territory was given to both branches, on the forma- 
tion of the confederation of the Rhine. In 1815, 
certain exchanges of territory were made with Prus- 
sia, ‘The N. family, after long being counts, were 
madé princes of the empire in 1688 and 1737. In 
1806 they were declared dukes, which in Germany 

a distinet and in general a higher title. 

Nassav, the capital of the above duchy, lies on 
the r. bank of the Labn, 25m, NW of Wiesbaden, 
and 10 m. WSW of Limburg. Near it are the ruins 
of the ancient castle of Naussanberg, which gave 
name to the family of N. 

NASSAU, or Posey Ist.anps, a chain of islands 
which skirt the whole length of the W coast of Sa- 
matra, at the distance of 20 or 30 leagues. The N 
extremity of the most northern island is situated in 
5 lat, 2°18’; the S extremity of the most southern 
island in $ lat. 3° 16” ‘They consist of high hills of 
sudden and steep ascent, and covered with trees to 
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NASSAU, a fort maintained by the Dutch at 
Mori, on the Gold coast of Africa, 

NASSAU, « county in the NE of Florida, U. 8. 
Area 576 sq.m. Pop.in 1840, 1,802; in 1850, 2,195, 
Te comprises Amelia island, and is watered by the 
Nassau on its S border, and by St. Mary’s river on 
the N. 

NASSAU, the capital of the island of New Pro- 
vidence, one of the Bahamas, situated on the N 
part of the island, in N lat. 25° 5%, W long. 77? 21, 
Pop. 7,000. It is well-built, and is defended by two 
forts, —Also an island off the coast-of Patagonia, in 
$ lat, 55° 50, W long. 71° 04, It was taken by the 
Spaniards in’ 1752, but was restored to the English 
in the following year. Its harbour has been consi- 
derably improved of late years. 

NASSAU, an island in the Pacific, in S lat. 11° 
307, W long. 165° 307, discovered by an American 
whaler in 1885, It is low in surface, and apparently 
uninhabited; but affords wood and’ water.—Also a 
river of N. Australia, which enters the gulf of Car- 
pentaria, on the E side, in S lat. 15° 50 

NASSAU, a township of Rensselaer co,, New York, 
U.S, 12m, SE of Albany. Pop. 3,236. 

NASSAU BAY, a bay on. the § coast of Terra 
del-Fuego, discovered by the Dutch in 1624. Its W 
point is situated in S lat. 55° 39. 

NASSAU (Care), a cape on the coast of Guayana, 
in N lat. 7° 40. 

NASSAU (Fonr), a fortress of Brabant, on the 
Scheldt, between Tolen and Bergen-op-Zoom.—Also 
a village of British Guayana, on the r. bank of the 
Berbice river, 45 m. from the sea. a, 

NASSENFELS, a town of Bavarian Franconia, 
on the Schutter, 4'm. N of Neuburg. 

NASSENFUSS, a town of Austrian Illyria, in 
Lower Camiola, 5m. N of Rudolfswerth. 

NASSICZE, a market-town of the Austrian states, 
in Slavonia, 47 m. ENE of Gradiska. 

NASSINGTON, a parish of Northamptonshire, 
24 m. SSW of Wandsford. Area 1,660 acres, Pop. 
in 1831, 601; in 1841, 721. 

NASSOGNE, a town of Belgium. in the prov. of 
Liege, near the source of the river Fosse, 21m. SE 
of Dinant, Pop. 900. 

NASSUK, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Aurungabad, in N lat. 19° 56", E long. 73" 56’. on, 
the Godavery. It is the chiet seat and centre of 
Brabminical learning in the W of India; and is 
densely popnlated, nearly 40,000 inhabitants being 
hrere crowded into « space. tot exceeding 4 m. it 
cirenit, ‘The temples are almost innumerable, and 
many ‘of them remarkably picturesque. Opposite 
the city the bed of the river has been built up to a 
succession of levels, s0.as to form a series of g 

NASTEDE, or Nastaprex, a swall town of the 
duchy of Nassan, 15 m. SE of Coblenz. Pop. 1.550. 

NATA, or SaxttaGo-pe-10s-Cawazuiinos, «town 
of New Granada, 73 m. SW of Panama, 

NATA (Porst), the W point of the gulf of Pa- 
nama, whence the coast extends W to Haguera 
Point 7 Jeagues 

NATAANA, a town of Hindostan, in the district 
of Serinagur, in N lat. 20° 7 ; 

NATACHQUOIN, a river of Labrador, which 
rans into the sea in N lat. 50° 25’. The Little Na- 
tachquoin has its mouth to the WSW. 

NATAKU, a town of the Bambuk territory in 
‘Africa, on the 1, bank of the Rio-d'Oro, 3 leagues 



































their summits. tree constitutes the chief | bek Tabaura, in i 
article of food to the Tnbabitanta. -‘The uativen are Kathy teipiel bre aaa epee i rng 
few in number, and are divided into small tribes, down emery it with gold-dust from the 
each Pe iy eee river, and living in | mountains of’ ura to the SE of Bambuk. 
one village. pop. probably does not exceed "AL, or Port Nara, an English 
1,000. in of settlement, extending along Tie, 

upts. 
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coast of Southern Africa rather more than 100 m., 


Iels of 27° 40’ and 30° 10'S lat. It is bounded on 
bby the ocean; on the SW by the Umko- 
manzi or Umcomas river, from the sea to its source 


meridian of 29° E; and on the NE by the Umzinyati, 
or Buffalo river, from its source in the Quathlamba 
range to its junction with the Tagela, in S lat. 23° 
42, and. thence ‘Tugela or Umgala to its 
efflux into the sea, in S lat. 29° 19%, dividing it from 
the Zoolw territory. ‘The boundaries thus traced 
enclose an estimated area of 18,000 sq. m. 

i -] ‘The principal natural d 





oft is formed by arange of heights which 
runs nearly with the coast from about the 
spot where che Umkomansi has is sources to near 
the junction of the Buffalo and Tugela rivers. To 


the E of this range the country is undulating, but 
in no place rising higher than 700 ft., and furrowed 
by a number of rivers that find their way to the 
‘ocean in courses parallel to the Lower Tugela: of 
these the most important are the Umkomanzi, form- 
ing the S frontier of the colony, the Umlazi, the 
‘Umgeni, the Umhlali, and the Umvoti. Port Natal 
is situated in S lat. 29° 45’, nearly midway between 








the mouths of the Umkomanzi and the Tugela. It 
is a cireular basin of about 10 m. in cireumf,, with 
‘a comparatively narrow mouth, across which is a bar 





about 120ft. broad, having little more than 11 ft. water 
over it im the dey season, Inside there 
with considerable depth, but great part of the space 
is cocupled: by islands covered with mangrove freem 
and accessible from the shore at low water. ‘Two 
inconsiderable streams, the Umbilo, and the Umhla- 
tuzi, empty themselves into the basin. ‘The depth 
of water, at the ordinary anchorage, is reported to 
be 20 ft.’ ‘The Umgeni and the Umlazi rivers have 
their embouchutes, the former 3m. to the N of Port 
Natal, the latter10m. to the S; and as the land in- 
tervening between the mouths of these two latter 
rivers is almost a di el, they could with com- 
paratively little labour be turned into the bay, and 
their combined stream would, it is supposed, pro- 
duce a weight and volume of water sufficient to 
clear away all obstruction, and a deep and 

manent channel for vessels of large tonnage. 

ips of from 200 to 300 tons have, in the present 
state of the port. made their exit and entrance 
with safety; but it is not considered prudent for 
any vessel drawing more than 12 ft. to attempt 
the channel. ‘There is, however, good anchorage 

lich affords 














ontside, with a sandy bottomew 
holding-ground. The prevailing winds are the NE 
and SW; and as it very rarely blows from any 


other quarter, ships may clear the land at any time, 
without making a tack. With good surf-boats cargo 
can be landed outside the bay, on the sea-beach, with 
‘as little difficulty as in Algoa bay. The bay pre~ 
sents many of the more pleasing characteristics of 
and is well-stocked with fish, 

and crabs—The portion of N. which lies to the NW 
of the dividing range above noticed may be described 
as a great inland basin drained by the ‘Togela, 
through which flow the Buffalo from the NW; the 
with its afiiuents, the Bushman’s, 
rivers, from the W, and the Mooie 


{meet at a point a little to the W of the termination 
(of the dividingrange. The coast-division, 








{100 m. along the coast, with a breadth inland 


\ 


inland about 150 or 200 m., between the paral- | S of 


tory; | cent clumps of wood are found every few miles. ‘The 
timber used is principally ‘yellow wood,’ which is 
like fir-deal but more splintery in the grain; ‘stink- 





a channel | 


oysters, | combine these advantages in the proportion, 
N. will probably vie with that Erie. Tt has an 


steed 
Be See oe ee tr ae moe ton has 


from about 60 to 100 m., reaches from a few miles _ 

of the 30th parallel to a few miles N of the 29th. 
It is throughout well-watered. The soil is sandy 
towards the shore, passing into loam and clay as you 
approach the dividing range. In some parts there 
is great scarcity of timber; whilst in others magnifi- 








wood,’ a dark-grained wood resembling mahogany: 
‘thorawood,” a tough wood of an ashen quality; and 
wild lemon, a still tougher wood. Quince is used 
for the fences. In the vicinity of the coast, little 
wood is found except mangrove; towards the hills, 
there is abundance of good timber. On the coast 
barley, oats, pulse, and most descriptions of vege- 
tables thrive. Arrowroot, ginger, turmeric, pease, 
beans, potatoes, cabbages, radishes, and cucumbers 
are grown; and nearly all through the distriet two 
crops in the year can be on by judicious farm- 
ing. The cotton and castor-oil plants grow wild in 
the woods. There are a variety of indigenous plants 
yielding indigo; cotton appears to he admirably 
‘adapted to the soil and climate; even the sugar-cane 
grows Iuxuriantly; and tropical fraits, and most 
European fraits—with the exception of apples— 
flourish."—The attention of settlers here was first 
directed to the cultivation of cotton by observing the 
spontaneous growth of the native plant scattered 
over the face of the country, as well as a general 
tendency in many indigenous plants to produce a 
material of a cottony texture. The first seeds were 
imported from America, and sown in the 
ission-station: for several years these plants ma- 
nifested the capabilities of the soil and climate for 
the production of cotton to exist in a remarkable 
degree. ‘The plant was found to be perennial, to nc~ 
quire a gradual increase of growth until it attained 
a height of from 6 to 10 ft., and to spread over # 
lange surface of ground; it produced throughout the 
the year, winter and summer, very abundantly, the 
quality of the cotton seeming rather to improve than 
to deteriorate, and the quantity rather to increaso  { 
than lessen, with each additional year. Seeds have 
since been procured from the East Indies, Egypt, 
Brazil, China, and America. ‘The first erops from 
the several kinds, sown on lands in a comparatively 
font and um state, have produced a quality 
of cotton not inferior, it is said, to that gathered in 
the several countries whence they have been brought. 
"The American variety is, however, most commonly 
cultivated; and it has been ascertained that the plant 
furnishes cotton at N. equal if not superior to the 
American in all the characteristics that constitute 
commercial value. It may be sown in N. from Aug. 
to October. The strength of the cotton-harvest 
from January to the end of March. ‘The plant pre- 
fers the ¥i of the sea, particularly in dry coun- 
tries, and the interior districts of naturally damp 
climates: so that it may be supposed it is not merely 
temperature by whieh the quality is affected, but a 
peculiar combination of heat, light, and moisture. 
Although Georgia has hitherto been supposed to 
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extensive coast; ths bent ees vee 
are unknown, except in the mountains: the atmo- 
sphere is piliaats and the soil ie peculiarly suited, 
being a light sand, which cotton prefers, and kept in 
a state of moisture by a subsoil of clay. 
‘The plant, which is am annoal elsewhere, becomes 
perennial in N., whereby mneh labour is saved and a 
greater yield obtained. In London, N. uplands cot- 

‘been sold at from 54d. to 7d. per Ib. and 


cotton grown from the Soa seed Is, to 
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per Ib.” Coffee has also been found to thrive near 
‘the coast. Horses, cattle, and sheep, have not pros- 
pered hitherto on the coast, with the exception of a 
small breed of cattle reared by the Zulus. On the 
base and declivity of the dividing range the country 
hhas been found well-adapted for the purposes of the 

razier. Indications of coal have been discovered on 

1@ coast about 40m. to the N of D’'Urban. Cop- 
per, tin, and Iead are known to exist, and there are 
indications of silver—The inland basin, E of the 
dividing range, is enclosed on two sides by the 
Quathlamba mountains or Drakenberg. From the 
sourees of the Impafana to those of the Tugela, 
the direction of this chain is from SSE to NNW. 
‘The mountains in this division are so high that 
snow lies on them a part of the year, and are 
conjectured to be of granitic formation. ‘From the 
sources of the Tugela to those of the Buffalo the 
direction of the mountains is from SSW to NNE. 
They have here an average alt. of 5,000 ft. above the 
sea, and about 1,500 ft. above the country at their 
base. ‘Their outline is rounded; they decline in alt. 
towards the NE. ‘They are passable at almost any 
part by horses and cattle. ‘The principal passes in 
use are Bezuidenhont's, in. about 28° 33'S lat,, and 
28° 44’E long.; and De Beer's, in about 28° 20'S 
Jat, and 28°52’ E long. Good timber abounds in 
the river-valleys of this basin, and on the base of the 
mountains, ‘The country affords throughout ebune 
dance of good pasturage for sheep and cattle. ‘The 
soil is generally well-adapted for agricultural pur- 

and water abounds. The rocks are of granite, 
Fisatt, sad other members of the ap, family; slate, 
sandstone, and shale-coal are found in various places 
at the surface, but generally in beds of inconsiderable 
thickness. The cereals, pulses, and many kinds of 
fruit flourish in this division. ‘The animal kingdom 
presents the buffalo, hippopotamus, leopard, hyena, 
eland, alligator, snakes, boa-constrictor, elephant, 
And several varities of antelope, 

Climate.) ‘The heat of N. is less than might have 
been anticipated from its lat., owing in part to the 
greater coolness of the southem hetsephecc, in past 
to the presence of high mountains. ‘The hottest 
months are December and January: in them the 
therm. has been observed, in the coast di 
reach 85°, rately 90°. In part of April, in M: 
part of June, the highest range of the therm. at noon 
was 73°; the lowest, at 8 4. ., 494°. ‘The winter 
months are generally dry, but few of the rivers ever 
fail. In summer much rain falls, and there are fre- 
quent and violent thunder-storms; but the dust- 
storms, the plague of the Cape colony, do not extend 
toN., and the Quathlamba summits interpose a cool- 
Be metam between pret blowing from the interior. 

ivisions.] For police purposes the settlement 
has been ‘tigen into six Siac: three of which 
are in the coast-division, and three in the inland 
basin. The coast-districts are: Umvoti to the N, 
extending from the Tugela to a few m. S of the Um. 
voti, and comprising the whole breadth of the coast 
division; D'Urban, on the coast, extending from the 
S frontier of Umvoti to the river Umlazi; and Pie- 
termaritzburg towards the dividing range, to the Sot 
Umvoti and W of D’'Urban. ‘The Umlazi location, 
4s it is called, is a small section on the coast between 
the Umlazi and the S frontier line of the Umbko- 
mavzi. The divisions in the inland basin are: Um- 

















zinyati, a triangular district enclosed by the Quath-| the 


Jamba ‘mountains on the W and NW, the Buffalo 
from its source to its juncture with the Tugela, and 
a Tngela and its NE affluent the ips Upper Tu 

an i parallelogram enclosed by the angle 
of the Quathlamba mountains, the Klip, aie 
of heights which divides the Little Tugela from the 














value of goods imported into the colony during the 
m the queda Saneary Bie Anal nae wee 


Ki 
dir 


or Zaluhs, not aboriginal tribes, but immigrants who 
have sought shelter from the tyranny of native 
chiefs. Their number is loosely estimated at from 
80,000 to 100,000. There are various locations of 
these natives in the different divisions, which are 
declared to be inalienably vested in the chiefs in 
trust for the use of all their kraals; and a consider 
able number of stragglers, not yet located, along the 
-—The European pop. is principally coneen- 
trated in and about D'Urban, Pietermaritzburg, and. 
Weenen. D'Urban, the port of the colony, is situ- 
ated on # peninsula on the N side of the entrance 
into Port Natal. Te has about 600 fuhabitante, ‘The 
streets are laid out at right angles. ‘There is no 
municipality and no police, but paved streets and 
water supply might easily be introduced. Pieter- 
maritzburg is situated on the lower declivity of the 
Stinkhout-berg, about 50 m. inland, in a direction 
W by N, from D’Urban. It has about 2,500 inha- 
bitants, exclusive of the military who number 600, 
‘Some of the houses are built of a kind of stone whieh 
is easily wrought, and hardens by exposure to the 
air; but many ate either of brick or ‘wattle and 
slab.’ There are nine parallel strects, intersected at 
right angles by other five streets, a spacious market- 
place, a church in which service is performed in 
atch and English, a Wesleyan chapel, and a x0: 
yernment school. A government gazette is published 
here, and a weekly newspaper. "The vicinity is fer 
tile and picturesque. To the W of the town the 
country rises rapidly, and in winter the snow-clad 
summits of the hills can be seen from the town.— 
Weenen is situated near the angle formed by the 
junction of the ‘Tagela and Bushman rivers, 60-m, 
by W of Pietermaritzburg. It contains 800 inha- 
bitants, principally Dutch. The neighbourhood is 
fertile, affording good pasture for sheep and cattle, 
and susceptible of tillage. Coal of an. anthracitic 
character occurs here near the surface; but wood. is 
the general fuel, and is abundant. ‘There are a few 
Europeans at the different missionary stations; some 
Germans at Bergtheil’s settlement on the Umgeniy 
15 m. NW of Pietermaritzburg; a village called 
Veralam, on the Umlazi, about 5 m. from D’Urban, 
principally inhabited by settlers from St. Alban’s; 
and another village called Compensation, on. the 
Uniloti river, where it is crossed. by the track of the 
Zulu traders. ‘The aggregate European pop. of the 
colony may border on 6,000. 
Commerce.] ‘The value of the goods exported from 
N. in 1846 was £15,416; in 1847, £13,674; in 1848, 
£10,866; in 1849, £11,265. In the repo his the 
classified as follows: 


various articles of export. were 
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sum of £25,351, against exports valued at £5,419. 
‘The customs-duties levied during that period were 
£2,552. ‘The shipping returns for the same period 
give the following results:— 

[ENTERED {WARDS : 
5 ships, of 997 tons, ad 60 men, 
se 





Tota, is — BA — 
‘The total value of the imports for 1850 was £111,016, 


"as — 


ist £55,922 in 1849, being an increase of £55,094. 
¢ exports in 1850 were of the value of £15,614, 


ainst £11,265 in 1849, being an increase of £4,349. |} 


‘yalue of the principal articles of export in both 


of the above-mentioned years was: 
1540. 1850, 
Ivory, £5455 £9.90 
Huter, 260 age 
Hides, os rit 
Cotton, 128 3 


In 1849, 27 vessels entered inwards from the Cw 
Of Good Hope, 10 from Great Britain, from the 
‘Mauritins, and’ 1 from Gottenburg; whilst in 1850 
the arrivals were, 29 from the Cape of Good Hope, 
28 from Great Britain, and 7 from the Mauritius, 
being « total of 40 vessels in 1849, against 64 vessels 


inl 
Revenue.| The gross revenue collected in N. in 
1846 was £5,561; in 1847, £8,476; in 1848, £11,925; 


in 1849, £18,968. Of this latter sum, £5,681 was | “™s4 


raised from customs, £2,150 from land-sales, and 
£1,960 from taxes, while £4,000 were advances in aid 
‘of revenue. The public expenditure in 1846 was 
£6,949; in 1847, £9,077; in 1848, £10,446; in 1849, 


£19,104. ‘Theestimated revenue for 1851 was £44,530; | 








estimated expenditure, £43,742. ‘There are a lie 
tenant-governor with a salary of £1,070, a colonial 
secretary with a salary of £870, a surveyor-general 





with a salary of £904, a collector of the customs wi 
salary of £970, recorder, and nerown prosecutor, and 
‘a diplomatic agent with the native tribes within the 
colony with x salary of £200 aeyear who bs 1 body- 
gaard of 150 native police, all paid. There are also 








10 justices-of-the-peace, all paid, besides resident ma- 
gistrates with clerks, field-cornets, officers of yeoman- 
ry, commissioners for dividing the territory, and select- 





ing sites for towns and villages, gaolers, and consta- 
bles, all paid. Its land-jobbers have been a pest to N. 
‘When the followers of Pretorins fled before the estab- 
lishment of British sovereignty, their lands were of 
course thrown into the market, andan enormous ex- 
tent of land came at once to be offered for sale. 
Wide tracts were purchased by adventurers who had 
‘no means of turning them to account except by en- 
couragit son; and many of these Setup sa 
‘colonizers, and issued most tempting programmes of 
intended settlements. ‘The consequence was a 
‘cipitate rush to the colony of rigrants dluded by 
recklessly exaggerated representations of its present 
condition. ‘They pasa eas wartoyedy ood in 
some instances no lands for them in the possession 
who i them’ to emigrate. Commis- 
sioners from N. have recently visited the Amaponda 
country to the S, with the view of inquiring into 
charges of eruelty and injustice towards the natives 
on the part of residents in that country. Whi 


Whilst 
atieres Vantec coasts acre 
ers, on behalf of the N. government, in consideration 








of 100 oxen, above 4,000,000 acres of fertile country, 
Iping nearly unocenpied, between what is known as 
Amaponda-land and the N. colony. 
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t 
Le eapltal of ther settlement; called themselves the republic of 
Not and delegated the necessary powers of goverment to a coun 
‘i of 24 elected out of their nutaber; and eoon found it necessary 
{o elect’ president or permanent chairman of the counedl annu- 
fly, with 2 Fanddroats‘each assisted by 6 heemraden.. ‘The lanl- 
“roses acted as Judges, assisted a weizhty criminal cases by Ja- 
bearing arms were enrolled as a 
ants, anda principal feld- 
ritish gover 

fared tho sovereigoty of ber mite 





in the at plac, om i 
be ga i Se a ne 4 
=f ‘ater ba in 1648 ae 
teed to the Cape colony. 
NATAL, a district and town of Brazil, in the 
oy. of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, The district is 
wunded on the N by that of Estremoz: on the Wby 
that of Villanova-de-Principe: onithe S by the diss} 
trict of Goianinha; and on the E by the ocean. 3 
Pop. 10,000. It possesses considerable fertility, and 
paduces sugar, cotton, tobacco, vice, mandiog, andj 
fuillet-The town, which is the cap. of the prov, 
is 190 m.N of Olinda, and 1,440 m, NNE of Rio-de- 
Faneiro, on a hill’ on the r. bank of the Rio Potengi 
or Grande, about 4 m. above the entrance of that 
river into the Atlantic, and in N lat. 5° 26, W long. { 
35° 18’. The only edifices which it contains worthy | 
of note are the churches, the governor's house; and 
The eustom-house, The streets are iregular and na | 
{ 
1 
H 
{ 











row. The harbour of N. is situated at the mouth of 
the river, and is eapable of being rendered one of the 
finest in Brazil. Its entrance is obstructed by rocks, 
and the depth insufticient for vessels above 150 tons 
burthen. ‘The export trade, which is considerable, 


and other 
local productions. 

NATAL, or Natar, a Malay settlement on the 
‘SW coast of Sumatra, S of the river ‘Tabuyong, in 
N lat. 0° 33. It is a place of considerable com- 
merce. Gold of fine quality is procured from the 
adjacent country, some of the mines being within 
10 m. of the factory; and there is a considerable vent 
for imported goods, the returns for which are chiefly 
made in that article, and ineamphor and wool. The 

is about 2:m. off shore, in 5 fath.; but it 
the worst roads on the W coast of Sumatra, 








consists chiefly in timber, cotton, drugs, 


ha merous shoals and often a heavy sea. 
NATARI, a district of Japan, in the island of Ni- 


fon, and prov. of Yetsongo. 
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NATCHANG, a river of Connecticut, U. S., which 
has its source in Union and Woodstock, and flows 
into Shetucket river. a 

NATCHERADETZ, a town of Bohemia, in the 
civele and 29 m. Sof Kaurzim, and 42 m. SSE of 


Prague. Pop. 665. 
"NATCHED, a port-ofentry in Adams co. Mistis- 
sippi, U. S., on the E bank of the Mississippi, 155 m. 


from New Orleans by land, and 292 m, by the course | gorge. 


of the river. ‘The greater part of the town stands on 
ground upwards of 150 ft. above the surface of the 
river; but the view of the river from the town is in- 
tereepted by an intervening hill. ‘The city is regu- 
Jarly laid out, with streets intersecting each other at 
right angles. Tt contains a court-house, a jail, a 
market-honse, 3 banks, an academy, and 4 churches, 
and is well sitaated for a commercial depot, having 
a fertile and well-cultivated country in its rear, whic! 
Produces great quantities of cotton. Pop. in 1810, 
1,511; in 1818, 3,000; in 1840, 4,800; in 1850. 5,2: 
‘The great telegraphic line to Califo 
projected, and reported upon to the United States sen- 
ate, is to commence at N., and run through Northern 
‘Texas to El-Paso on the Rio Grande; thence to the 
junction of the Gila and Colorado rivers, erassing at 
the head of the gulf of California to San Diego on 
the Pacific; and then skirt the coast to Monterey ai 
San-Franciseo, ‘The committee report, that if ul 
line of wires be established, the Pacific and Atlantic 
‘oceans will, for commercial communications, become 
as it were as one; and that intelligence will be con- 
yeyed from London to California and India in a 

r time than was required ten years since to 
transmit a letter from Liverpool to New York.—A 
project is also now before the public for a railway 
from the port of Savannah, in the state of Georgia, 
via Albany and Fort Gaines in Georgia, and Ab) 
ville, Montezuma, and Stockton in Alabama, to Co- 
Jumbia in the state of Mississippi, and thence to 
By this line, the tedious passage round Cape FI 
rida would be avoided, and N. might be reached 
within 24 hours by railway from Savannah. 

NA-TCHING-TANG, a town of the Corea, in 
the prov. of Hoang-hai, 180m. NW of Han-yang, 
near the shore of the Yellow sea. 

NATCHINSKAIA, a village 
in Kamtehatka, 45 m, WNW of Petropavlosk. In 
its vicinity are thermal springs and baths. 

NATCHITOCHES, a parish in the N part of the 
state of Louisiana, U.S, comprising an aren of 4,000 
sq. m., bordered by Sabine river on the SW, and 

drained by Red river. It is to a great extent cov- 
ered with pine, and, except on the river, possesses 
Tittle fertility. "Pop. in 1840, 14390; in 1850, 14,473, 
‘The chief which bears the same name (pro- 
nounced Nakitosh), is 368 m. NW by W of New Or- 
Teans, on the W si iver, 200 m. above its 
junction with the Mississippi. Pop. 2,000. 
NATCHUTEN LAKES, a chain of small lakes 
North America, in New Caledonia, to the 
SW of Stuart’s lake, and which discharge themselves 
by a river of that name into Fraser's river. 

NATEBY, a township in Kirkby -Stephen p., 
Westmoreland, 1} m. 8 of Kirkby-Stephen, on the 
‘W bank of the Eden. Pop. in 1881, 136; in 1841, 
108.—Also a township in the p. of Gai Lanca- 
shire, 1} m. NW by W of . Area 1,210 
acres. “Pop. in 1831, 232; in 1841, 341. 

NATELY (Urren), a parish in the co. of South- 
ampton, 24 m. W by N of Odiham. Area 930 acres, 
Pop. i I8S1, 158; in 1841, 163. 

NATELY-SCURES, a parish in the eo. of Soni 
ampton, 3} m. E by N of Basingstoke, on the South- 
ampton and Stoke railway, and on the Basi 
canal. Area 1,120 acres. Pop. in 1841, 278. 























of Russia in Asia, 




















“ NATENS, or Natucnz, a town of Persia, in the 
prov. of Irak-Ajemi, district and 90 m. NNE of Ispa- 
han, and 36 m.SE of Kashan. It contains about 
1,200 houses. ‘The environs are noted for their 


rs. 
 NATERS, a town of Switzerland, in the cant, of 
Valais, dizain and 1 m. NNE of Brig, and 33m, ENE 
of Sion, near the r. bank of the Rhone, in a narrow 
Saffron is extensively grown in the environs. 

NATHALICO. See AxAToLIco. 

NATHDORA, or Natu-pevara, a town of Hin 
dostan, in the prov. of Ajmir, and district of Riwar, 
27m. NNE of Odeypur, and near the Banass. Ibis 
noted for its temple, and is resorted to by large num- 
bers of pilgrims of the Gossain class. 

NATHLASH (Sr.), or Nicouas (Sr.). a parish 
in co, Cork, 14 m. S of Kildorrery, containing the 
village of Rockmills. Area 1,02£ acres. Pop. in 
1831, 869; in 1841, 899. 

NATHNAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- 
sideney of Bengal, prov. of Bahar, and district of 
Boglipur. It contains abont 900 houses. 

NATHO, a village of the duchy of Anhalt-Bern- 
burg, to the NW of Koswigk. Pop. 166. 
‘ATHO-SALIMKE-CHISTI, avillage ontheNE 
frontier of Bhawpur, near the |. bank of the Ghara. 

NATICK, a township of Middlesex co, in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. $., 17m. WSW of Boston, 
It is watered by Charles river, and intersected by 
the Boston and Worcester railway. Pop, in 1840, 
1,285. It contains 2 villages.— Also a village of 
Warwick township, Kent co., in the state of Rhode 
island, 9 m. SSE of Providence, on the N side of 
Patuxet river. 

NATISONE, a river of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
the prov. of Udino. It has its source near Bergoyu: 
; and throws itself into the ‘Torre, hy 
a little to the E of Trevignano, and alter 
course, in a generally $ direction, of 36 m. 

NATISTAGOET, a harbour on the S coast of 
Labrador, in the N part of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
in N lat. 50° 5’, and W long. 65° 35’. 

NATIVE CREEK, a river of Australia Felix, in 
the co. of Grant, an aftluent of the Barwon. 

NATIVIDADE, an island of the N. Pacific, off 
the coast of Old California, in N Jat. 27° 57, and W 
long. 119° 407. It is about 6m. in length, 

NATIVIDADE, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Goraz and district of Tocantins, 300 m. NNE of 
Villa-Boa, on the r. bank of the Lniz-Alves. Pop. 
2,000. cis situated near the W base of the S ex- 
tremity of an extensive serra about 2,000 ft. in alt. 
and is very irregularly built, but contains a parish- 
church, 3 unfinished churches or chapels, a jail, and 











schools. The culture of stugar, cotton, tobacco, man- 
ioe, and millet, form the chief occupations of the 
inhabitants, who, however, “ work little, but eat and 


sleep agreat deal.” ‘The environs are noted for their 
oranges and citrons. ‘The gold mines once wrought 
in the vieinity are now nearly abandoned.—Also a 
rocky island in the Rio Doce, in the prov. of Minas 


aes. . 
NATLE-GAUR, a lake of Norway, in the diocese 
of Nordland, in the NE part of the bail. of Fi 

and 18 m. NE of the embouchnre of the Tana. It 
is 9 m. in length, and 6 m. in breadth; and dis- 
charges itself on the NE into the Kongsfiord, a bay 
of the Northern ocean, 

NATOLIA. See Awarorta. 

_NATOYE, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Namur, and arrond: of Dinant, 
Pop. of dep. 754; of com. 341. : 

NATRUN, a town of Barca, WNW of Derneh, 
on the Mediterranean. It is the Zrythron of the 
ancients, and is now in ruins. 
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NATRUN (Wapr), a district of Egypt, in the 
western desert. It contains several Coptic monas. 
teries, and the village of Zakik, which is 36 m. W 
by Sof Teraneh. It is celebrated for its natron, 
which is found both in the plain, and in two or three 
small lakes in the wadi. See article Ear, p. 162. 

NATSCH, « town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov and 54 m. NE of Grodno, district and 23 m. 
NW of Lida. 

NATTAL, a river of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Camden, an affluent of the Wollondilly. 

NATTAM, 'a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Madras, and prov. of the Carnatic, district 
and 21 m. ESE of Dindigul. 

NATTENHAESDONCK, a commune of Bel- 
a in the prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Hingene. 


NATCERY, a Will of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Argyle, on the Wollondilly river, 114 m. from 


Syd 
"NATTORE, « town of Hindostan, ia the presi 
ay and prov. of Bengal, and district of Rajis 
‘on an arm of the Ganges and Atri, and 43 m. EN 
of Maurshedabad. Silk is extensively ealtivated in 
the environs. Between N. and Jaffiergunge is x very 
extensive morass, supposed to be the old bed of the 
Ganges, which, during the rainy season, extends as 
far as Dacca, and is navigable by boats. 
NATTRADACOTTA, a town of Hindostan, in 
the district of Tinmerilly, 68 m. NE of Cape Comorin, 
NATUNA (Great), an island in the Chinese sea, 
in N lat. 4°, E long. 108°, It is estimated at 40 m. 
in length, and 18 m. of average breadth, and is sur- 
rounded by numerous small rocky isles. Some of 
the high mountains on this island may be seen 15 


Bai NTUNAS, ‘a cluster of small islands in the China 
sea, in N lat. 4°45’. From October to December, 
the best tract for ships bound to China is past these 
islands to the N. 

NATURALISTE (Carr), a headland on the coast 
of Van Diemen’s Land, in § lat. 40° 51’ 46”.—Also 
a headland on the coast of Australia, in S lat. 33° 
27 42", 

NATZA, a a vill of the duchy of Saxe-Gotha, 5 
im ESE of Tete 

NAUCELLES & a town of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, 15 m. SW of Rhodes. Pop. 1,500. 

NAUDERS, or Noprto, a large vi age in Tyrol, 
near the Inn, 15 m, N of Glurentz, a short distance 
from the which separates the Tyrol from the 
Bee in the cant. of Gri risons, 

IN, a town of Prussia, in the reg. and 17 m. 
WNW of Bie on the Hamburg and Berlin rail- 


w 
WAUGARDTEN, « town of Prussia, in the reg. 

and 29 m, NE of Stetten. Pop. 2,800. 
NAUGATUCK, a village of New Haven co, in 
Connecticut, U.S, 53m. SW of Hartford, on the W 
side of stream of the same name, an affluent of the 
uxavgirraN?. ae ish of Suffolk, 4m. N of Had. 
a parish of m.N of Had- 

‘Area 630 acres. Pop. 137. 














a village 
ot Hanan on ih User, Pop. 1,400. ‘Ithas strong 


“NAUEEs ‘@ parish, containing a village of the 


in co. Dublin. Area of p. 2,627 acres. 

Pop. 758; in 1841, 756. foe ey 
m. ENE of Garristown. 

wise ‘im 1841, 217. ‘The vale of N. or the 


—— 


by a chain of expressi 











of Hesse-Cassel, 13m. NNW | N. 


gov. of on the Saale, 17 m. SSW of 
Merseburg. It is divided into the town proper, the 
liberties, and the suburbs. ‘The town is surrounded 
sith wally and contains castle, «public schoo, 
council-house, a large church, sn’ orphan-honse, and 
an hospital. "The part called the Liberties is sur 
rounded by a wall and ditch, and contains 
the cathedral, a fine Gothic building, erected in 1027, 
the chapter-school, the residences of the eanons, and 
a number of private houses. ‘The suburbs contain 
several hospitals and an infirmary. ‘The pop. of the 
three divisions in 1846 was 12,700. ‘The inhabitants, 

on several manufactures, particularly that of 
stockings, gloves, and caps. Lenther, soap, starch, 
and ganpowder, are also manufactured here, and 
shoe-making is carried on ona large seale. Some 
wwine is produced in the environs.— Also a town of 

fesse-Cassel, on a small stream called the Elbe, 16 
mL WW of Cassel Pa 

NAUMBURG-ON-THE-Qt QUEISS, a town of 
Prussian Silesia, in the gov. of Liegnitz, on the rt. 
bank of the Queiss, 11 m. NW of Louenberg. Pop. 
1,700. 

NAUMPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, of 
Candeish, 92 m, SE of Suree. 

NAUNDORF (Gross), a village of Saxony, in 
the circle of Meissen, on the borders of Lusatia, 15 
m, ENE of Grosenbayn. 

NAUNHOF, a village of Saxony, in the circle and 
10m, SE of Leipsic. Pop. 580 
IN, a parith of Glousestershire, 0'm, 
wav" of Stow-on-the- Wold. Area 0,280 acres. 

Bop. 523—Also a parish, in Worcestershire, 5 m, 

of Pershore. Area 820 acres. Pop. 176. 

NAUPLIA. Sec Axarut. 

NAUSA. 











settlement of Quito, in the prov. of 





Guayaqu 
NAUSSA, a tows sid vary convenient hacbouy; 
on the N coast of the island of Paros, in thé Grecian 
archipelago. ‘The town is regularly’ built, and has 
some remains of fortifieations made by the Russians, 
mat 176, when their fleet was here. ‘The bay is 
capable of Holding an immense fleet, but is much 
exposed to the N. From N. a good road lends to 
Parkia, on the W side of the island. 
NAUSSAC, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, cant. and 3m, SW of Asprieres. Pop. 500, 
NAUTILUS, one of the Kingrmill isiands: in S 
lat. 1° 83" 30”. 
NAUTPUR, a town of Bengal, in the district of 
Parneah, on the W bank of the Cosab, in N lat. 
ns 





NAUVOO, 2 celebrated Mormon town, in the 
state of Illinois, U. S., on the I. bank of the Missis- 








sippi, 124 m, NW of Springfield, and 181 m. above 
the mouth of the ‘As originally laid out, its 
limits comprised a space 4 m. long, and 3 m. wide; 


Dat its buildings « consisted, atthe ocd of thtee Fears 
of about 1,000 whitewashed log cabins, with @ few 
frame and brick houses, a spacious hotel, in which 
{helt Led hala alte 3 rosa gel tha erated 
Temple of ‘the Latter Day After a long 
series of strugzles, and a regular siege of the city of 
the inhabitants of the surrounding counties, 
the Mormons to eave Tinos 0 the spring 
of 1846. ‘They directed their ow 40 Califor: 
nia, where they ultimately fixed on the Great Salt 
lake aly aaa future home of their sect, and 
= they have snes contied to flock from all 
‘See article Deseret. © 


N: Care a of Naples, on the 
panty Giese 
Nurses 


as Gaya or of Spain, in the prov. and 
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NAVA (Pora pk), a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 15 m. E of Oviedo. 5 

NAVACE (La), a small island between Jamaica 
and Hispaniola, in N lat. 18° 23, W long. 74° BOY 

NAVA-CERADA, a village of Spain, inthe prov. 
and 82 m. NNW of Madrid. Oy 

NAVA-CONEIJO, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 60 m. NNE of Caceres. 3 

NAVA-DE-LA-ASCENCION, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 21m. NW of Segovia. st 

NAVA-DE-LOS-OTEROS, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 15 m. SSE of Leon. ee 

NAVA-DEL-REY (La), a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 27 m. SW of Valladolid. Pop. 3.800. 

NAVA-EL-CARNERO, a town of Spain, in the 

v. and 21m. WSW of Madrid. es 8,200. It 

5 an active trade in wine, fruit, and oil. . 

NAVA-EL-MANZANO, a town of Spain. in 
prov. and 21 m. NNW of Segovia. Pop. 1,500. 

NAVA-EL-QUEGIGO, « town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 27 m. NW of Madrid, on the 1. bank of 
the Tercio. 

NAVA-HERMOSA, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 36 m. SW of Toledo. Pop. 2,600. It has wool- 
len factories. « 

NAVAJAS, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
82 m. N of Valencia, on the r. bank of the Palencia. 
Pop. 950. 

WAVA-LA-FUENTE, « village 
prov. and 60m. N'of Madrid. Pop. 2: 

NAVA-LA-GAME! 
the prov. and 24 m. ESE of Avila. Pop. 408. 

NAVALCAN., a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
75 m. W of Toledo, Pop. 1,200. 

NAVALMORAL, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 48 m. NE of Caceres, Pop. 2,100. 

NAVALMORAL-DE-PASA, « town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 38 m. ESE of Toledo, on the r. bank 
of the Pass. It has woollen factories and pottery 
Pi 1.800. 

MORAL -DE-TOLEDO, a_ vill: of 
Spain, inthe prov. of Toledo, aljoiing N-le-Pass 
». B50. | 
AVALNULLOS-DE-TALAVERA, a village 
of Spain, in the prov. and 39 m. WSW of Toledo, 
between the Pasa and the Sedana rivulets. Pop.1,780. 

NAVALVILLAR-DE-PELA, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 72 m. E of Badajoz. Pop. 2,300. 

NAVAMORALES, a village of ‘Spain, in the 

ro. oat 27 m. SE of Salamanca, on the Tormes. 


op. 500. 
NAVAMORQUENDE, a village of Spain, in the 
prov. and 42 m. SW of Avila. Pop. 1,614. 
NAVAN, « parish in co. Meat 
greater part of the tow 
acres: Pop. in 1831, 5.2025 in 1841, 6894. 
NAVAN, one of the chief towns of co. Meath, 
and formerly a parliamentary borough, partly in the 
parish of Athlamney, partly in the parish of Do- 
naghmore, but chiefly in the parish of Navan, 6 m. 
SW of Slane, and 22 m. NW by N of Dublin. Pop. 
4.987. The town stands at the confluence of the 
Blackwater with the Boyne; and is divided by these 
streams into three sections, whieh are conveniently 
connected by bridges. ‘The parish-church is a com- 
modious structure; and the Roman Catholic chapel 
isa spacions Grecian structure. The barrack ocen- 
pies the site of a qaondam abbey, on the r. bank of 
the Blackwater. h 
house present no particular feature. ‘The infirmary 
for the comnty is situated at N.—N., in consequence 
of the opening of the Boyne navigation to 
has a place of considerable | 
and may be as in a steadily prosperous 
condition. Its situation in the centre 















., containing the 
of Navan. Area 3,544 





1 court-house and the market- | and 


of a great and rich agricultural country, commands 

for it a very extensive trade in farm produce. It 

sent two members to the Irish parliament till the 
islative union. 

NAVAON, a river of Portugal, which rises to the 
Wof Ameira in Estremadura; runs SSE; and flows 
into the Zezere, on the r. bank, after a course of 30m, 

NAVARES-DE-ENMEDIO, a village of Spa, 
in the prov. and 32 m. NE of Segovia. Pop. 850. 

NAVARES-DE-LAS-CUEVAS, a village of 
Spain, in the prov. and 32 m. NE of Segovia. Pop, 


NAVARIDAS, « village of Spxi in the prov. 
and 27 m. § of Vittoria. Pop. 300. 

NAVARIKOS, or Tarr1a, a large village of Tur- 
key, in Albania, in the district of Suli, on a rugged 
and steep elevation to the S of Klissura, 

NAVARIN, Avarts, Navaniso, or Neu-Cas- 
TRON, a town of Greece, on the SW coast of the 
Morea, 6 m. N of Modon, on a bay of the Mediter- 
ranean, 72 m. SW of Argos. Previous to its being 
reduced to « heap of ruins during the war of inde: 

sndence, its houses, particularly those near the har- 

ur, were tolerably well-built; but the streets were 
narrow, dirty, steep, and uneven, It was, however, 
a place of considerable trade, from the excellence of 
its port, which is the largest in the Morea; and is 
formed by a bay of considerable extent, the entrance 
of which is secured by the celebrated’ but deserted 
island of Sphacteria, or Sfagia, while the N and NE 
sides are protected by a range of high mountains. 
‘The passage leading into the bay is small, and lies 
between the island and the continent. Old N. lies 
at the N end of the bay. and is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient ‘The adjacent country 
is fertile and well-cultivated. In describing the pros~ 
pect which the castle commands, Mr. Wordsworth 
says: “Let us imagine a semicircular bay 24 m. in 
diameter, lying from NE to SW. Let us place.» 
castle on each of its two horns, that on the N being 
on a lofty ground and in ruins. Let us suppose a 
large lagoon stretching along the coast to the E of 
the latter, and fields of maize covering the low lands 
near it. Let ns add two small streams flowing down 
from the limestone hills on the E, and emptyin; 
themselves into the bay. Let us plant some. smi 
churches here and there on the eminences of these 
hills, and trace some mountain-paths winding in an 
inland direction upon the surface. On the S horn 
of the bay let us place a lange fortress of @ pentago- 
nal form, number of small houses, and a cemetery; 
and near it, farther to the E, a small creek filled 
with Greek boats. "Let na stretch across che harbout 
a long narrow island, leaving a passage between it- 
self and the 8 castle of rather more than half-a-tnile, 
and one of about 500 ft. between its N point and the 
other promontory of the bay, the latter being 
low and fordable, the former having an av 
27 faths. of water. We have then a picture 
ancient harbour of Pylos, and, as it is termed, 


of 





the names of the eastles, the modera bay of N.’ 
Take away from the above description the ‘small 
houses” and the eemeters, both af which have dis- 


ap and add what Mr. Wordsworth has omit- 
the little island of Marathonisi in the centre of 

the bey, gad we tre sa cberec an. Sleu Ha Bary 
description can give. To the natural 

beauties of the scone, however, are added the many 
te sandy P eisthe wales cea 
the §: , once *the well-built, the 
Nelian Nexiog? and the well/nown and ictal 
island of i first of which reminds us 
of the interview between the youthful Telemachus 
and the eloquent Nestor,—while the other recalls to 








mind the vietory which was here gained, in the 7th 


| 
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year of the Peloponnesian war, by the Athenians 
over the sons of Sparta. ‘The fortress of N.—which 
in latter times became the theatre of still greater 
events than those which have been celebrated by 
Homer and Thueydides—was built by St. Omer. be- 
Cece ate aos — In 1571 it fell into 
the hat of tl ‘was augmented by a 
citadel of 6 bastions; and in 1644 its harbour, under 
the Tors of its cannon, became the rendezvous 
of the Turkish fleet, which is said to have consisted 
of 2,000 sail. In 1680 it was again taken by the 
Rare nc Hats fell once more into the hands 
of the Turks, who, in 1770, were dispossessed by the 
Russians, but the vietors a few days afterwards left 
the castle and the Christians to the mercy of the 
‘arts. Fity-one after this ill-eoncerted at- 
tempt of Orloff, N. was besieged by the Greeks, 
and its inhabitants were massacred without distine- 
tion of age or sex, ‘The Greeks, however, who re- 
mained in possession of the fortifications till 1825, 
were besieged in. turn by Ibrahim Pasha, and then 
the ‘sandy Pylos,’ the island of Sphacteria, and the 
fortress of N. became once more the scenes of stir- 
ring and animating events. To the battle on the 
heights of Opsimo those splendid manceu- 
‘vres, by means of which Ibrahim, who was at the head 
of 15,600 men, himself first of Sphacteria, 
then ‘of ancient Pylos, and last of N.; which was 
surrendered by eapitulation. N. and con- 
tinued to be the head-quarters of Ibrahim Pasha and 
the ‘Tarco- fleets till the 20th of October, 
1828, when the destruction of the Turkish arma- 
ment by the combined squadron of England, Rassia, 
and France, put an end to the power of Ibrahim, and 
with it to the power of Turkey in Greece. On the 
20th Oct., the combined British, Freneb, and Rus- 
sian squadrons, led by Admiral Codrington, com- 
mander of the British squadron, entered the harbour 
of N,, their fores consisting of 29 vessels, viz. 10 line- 
of-battle ships, 10 frigates, 4 brigs, the rest schoon- 
ers. The Egyptian flect consisted of about 
70 vessels of war, viz. 3 line-of-battle ships, 5 fifty- 
four gun ships, 15 frigates, 25 corvettes, and 12 
brigs; the rest smaller vessels; besides 40 transports. 
Tt was moored in form of a crescent, with springs on 
their cables, and having 6 brulots anchored to wind- 
ward; the whole lying under cover of the batteries 
Gf the town of Navatino. On the entrance of the 
‘nropean fleet, the Turks prepared for battle in their 
confused way; without other order than the example 
ofthe Capitana Bey; the Egyptian admiral, Moharem 
ey in feck declaring that he would not fight. "Bat 
fore all the European vessels had come to anchor, 





a boat sent by one of them to a Turkish fireship, re- 
1, and some of 














them, and which opened their whole fire npon Cod- | 
ington. ‘The action now became general; the ves 
sels ofeach nation striving to outdo the other, and 
the Turks firing with the blind fury of desperation, 
and warmly seconded by the whole line of land-bat- 
teries, ‘The battle raged from 3 o'clock, rat, until 

and ended, as every contest must end, where one 
fe opposes only superior foree directed by blin 
Tory, #9 cool courage, discipline, and selenes. Tho 
Turkish fieet was almost utterly destroyed, many 
ships had been blown up, sunk, or bared; the rest 
were pierced throngh and throngh, shattered, dis- 
Tasted, or driven on shore: not more than. 15_ves- 
sels had escaped ; and more than 5,000 
‘Turks had been killed. ‘The rest, overwhelmed with 
confusion and rage but not with fear, continued dur- 
ing the night madly to set fire to and blow up their 
vessels which were on shore or disabled, regandless 
of the English admiral’s assurance, that he bad fin- 
ished. Thus an action, commenced by necident, 
ended in the almost complete destruction of the 
naval power of Turkey. 

NAVARRE, or in Spanish, Navanra, a province 
of the NE of Spain: bounded by the Mediterranean { 
and France on the N and NE; on the E bythe prov. } 
of Huesca; on the SE by Saragossa; on the SW by 
Logrono; and on the NW by Vascongades. It has 
an area of 2,450 sq.m. Pop. in 1823, 262,224; in 
1933, 280,025; in 1849, 280,000. ‘The Pyrenees 
divide this prov. from France, and cover ‘a great 
part of its surface, sending threo main ramifications 
southward across it. ‘The principal summits within 
the prov. have an alt, of 5,00 ft. ‘These mountains 
are here in general yery steep, and are in 
by diffcult defiles. ‘The most remarkable of these 
defiles are those of Lescon, Bastan, and 
Roncesvalles. ‘The small streams are numerous; but 
the only great river is the Ebro. ‘The next in im- 
portance are the Bidassoa, flowing N into the bay 
of Biscay, and the Aragon and the affluents 
of the Ebro. ‘The gencral elevation of the surface 
has a very sensible effect on the temperature, which, 
except in the valleys, is below that of most of the 
provs. of Spain, ‘The more elevated mountain-dis- 
friets often present only naked rock; but some of 
them are covered with wood and pasturage. Game, 
cattle, and sheep are numerous. ‘The grain produced 
is msufficient for the home-consumption, yet an oc- 
casional export of corn is made to France in return 
for silk an cotton fabrics. The wine of N. is in 
general of good quality. ‘The other productions are 
hemp, flax, frait, pulse; and a little oil is prods 
in the neighbourhood of ‘Pndela. Cyder is made in 
a few districts, but chiefly in the valley of Bastan, 
‘The Tiquorice imported into England is chiefly the 
produce of N. The fruit-trees consist chiefly of 
pine, beech, decidnous oak, and chestnut. — Iron 
abounds; there are large mines of it at Vedrin and 
Lugarchoelo. At Pampeluna is a copper mine; in 
the neighbourhood of Valtierra » mine of rock salt 
occurs between strata of . Jasper and mar- 

in manufactures N. has 























made little th 
kind is a foundry, about 1m. from Eguy, at which 
cast-iron bombs and cannon-balls are made for sc 
count of government. Yet this prov. possesses 
Jerable means of communication in the canal of Ara. 
gon, and some good roads made about the middle of 
the 18th cent. It retains also with the other Basque 
provinces some valuable pri importing most 
income trae oe, called 
exempted from the heaty ‘troublesome tax 
the provincial rents. Its chief towns are Pampe- 
Tuna, Tudela, and Estella. = 
N_ still preserves its ancient constitution, and is 
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{governed like a separate kingdom; its legal forms 
} differ totally from those of the rest of Spain, and ap- 
peals, instead of going to Madrid, are finally decided 
{by the provincial council at Pampeluna. Its pe- 

culiar government comprises—“ Ist, A viceroy, Te~ 
presenting the king’s person, who has the command 


moreover the privilege of presiding at the 
cortes and the grand council of N. 2d, The depu- 
tation or cortes, composed of three ecele- 
siastical, military, and civil, In the first class of 
these may be numbered various dignitaries of the 
church, such as bishops, abbés, and the priors of 
Roneesvalles; in the second nobles and chevaliers; 
and in the third the chosen of 34 villages, named by 
the several proprietors, the merchants, and the legal 
profession. ‘The cortes assemble once a-year and 
are elected for three. No matter can be discussed 
before the wrongs or grievances of the nation have 
been re ‘The viceroy opens the sitting in 
due form, but cannot in any way dictate to the cor- 
tes, who have the exclusive right of treating of all 
affairs of the kingdom, such as regulating taxes, &c. 
‘The laws and decrees of the crown cannot be put 
into execution without having first had the sanction 
of the cortes, who moreover receive the oath of the 
viceroy both for himself and the king his master. 
8d, ‘Phe royal council of Navarre, which corresponds 
with that of Castile. 4th, The chamber of accounts, 
in which are deposited ali claims of levies and di 
bursements.—The laws are administered by the 

lage alealdes in the first instance. Cases of appeal 
are brought before the alealdes of the cortes, who sit 
in judgment at Pampeluna, and finally before the 
royal council; the constitution not suffering anything 
to be judged without the limits of the kingdom. 
There ‘are no other customs in N. than what are 
sanetioned by the deputation, nor can there be any 
other governors than those of Pampeluna and the 
passes of the mountains, and those only where they 
formerly existed. ‘The ‘municipal institutions vary 
according to their localities; each manicipality is 
‘composed of an alcalde and corregidors, either elected 
or in particular families. In some places 
lots are east for the several offices by the claimants. 
‘There is, moreover, an alcalde for every village. 
‘These, 34 in number, are divided into five merindades, 
each having a mayor with two deputies. These m 























nicipal institutions are accompanied by an infinitude 
of petty corporation, which, while they have their 
advantages, have also inconveniences of more than 


one kind, yet to which the people are much 
tached.” [Major Richardson.) The inhabitants have 
| the general character of Spanish mountaineers; they 
| are brave, active, ingenions, and spirited, but often 
{ impatient’ and quarrelsome, The Spanish spoken 
here is much mixed with Basque, Catalan, and 
French words. “There are influences,” says 
Major Richardson, “which contribute powerfully to 
attach the Navarrese to their nationality—namely, 
their religion, their nobility, their language, and their 
military glory. ‘The Navarrese are aware that their 
ancestors never ceased to be Christians; that it was 
with the aid of the church that their territory was 
wholly purged of the Moors, and that the 
have always gone hand-in-hand with the nation 
uk the various changes to which it has been 
subjected, It is to this that is to be ascribed the 
profound respect with which this body is considered 
—a respect which goes so far as to accord to the ec- 











} vote in the deliberate councils of the two others, 
Again, the nobility is a class esteemed in N. not 
merely for the eminent services rendered by it, but 
ig reason of the deep root it has taken in the coun- 








of the army, and the goverament of Pampeluna, and | perties 


elergy | mune, and town of France, in the 
Pyrenees, 


: ic estamento the right of giving the casting | the 


Each property is a manor bearing the name of 
family and the date of its erection. ‘The law of || 


try. 
the 
i in its full vigour, and each name is 





the mansion. In many parts may ||, 
be found families who have resided 1,000 years on |) 
the same estate without interruption, and pro- 
es being much divided and subdivided, this por- 
tion of the nobility is extremely popular. More- {| 
over, the Navarrese acknowledge no other nobility 
in their own province than Navarrese, which the 
cortes and naturalization alone can confer. ‘Their 
Tanguage is dear to the Navarrese, not only because 
it is their original tongue, but because it is an eyi- 
dence of their past glory, since it attests their inde- {| 
pendence. It accords with all their ancient customs, 
their patronymic names, like those of their neigh- {| 
bours, being altogether Basque. As to military 
glory, it is sufficient to observe that the Navarrese 
go far beyond the restof the Spaniards. The recent. {| 
recollections of the war of independence, from 1808 
to 1813, has so inflated their national vanity, that it 
may be said that to obtain the name of guerilla is |] 
with them one of the most powerful incentives that 
can act upon thehuman heart. ‘The Navarrese seems 
formed by nature to be a guerilla—a bold marcher, 
a poacher, and smuggler from habit; capable of any ||, 
work, and inured to all sorts of fatigue; the guerilla j) 
state’ is to him one of choice, and he only requires || 
to be well-fed and to be sanguine of success to prefer || 
that condition to any other; usually ill-clad and ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the seasons, he fears not 
to brave it, and luckily for him Navarre is 60 fertile 
that he can easily recruit his exhausted strength 
with abundant food and drink—that which is to him. 
of the utmost importance. A Nayarrese in rags, 
with a musket in his hand, and plenty of wine, may 
be said to be in his aboriginal state."—The univer- 
sity of Pampeluna has been for some time sup- 
pressed, and its place supplied by an academy. ‘There 
are in the prov. 4 other academies, or rather schools; 
for they do.not go beyond elementary instruction 
in Latin —N., by its mountainous position, escaped {| 
the yoke of the barbarians who expelled the Romans 
frou: Spain, ll 470 or 472, when, Pempelana and 
the surrounding distriet were seized by Euric, king 
of the Goths. ‘The Goths were expelled by the 
Moors; but in 806, the latter were in their turn 
riven out by Louis of Aquitaine, a son of Charle- 
magne, About haif-a-century after, a count of Bi- 
gorre established in N, a sovereignty, which lasted 
in his family 500 years. In 1512 this kingdom was 
dismembered. The reigning prince having been ox- 
communicated by the Pope, Ferdinand V. of Spain 
assumed the execution of the Papal ban, and seized 
all the part lying on the Spanish side of the Pyre-~ 
nees, Was thereafter called Upper N. to dis- 
tinguish it from the French portion called Lower N. 
‘Navarre, a tract of country similar in climate 
and aspect to the Spanish, preserved its ind 
ence, and continued « se] state, till added to 
the dominions of Franee, by the accession of Henry 
TV., in the end of the 16th cent. It is now com- 
Prised in the dep. of Basses-Pyrenees. i 
NAVARI or Navargeixs, a canton, eom- |} 
of the Lower 
" and arrond. of Orthez, ‘The cant. com- 
prises 25 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,767; gates, 11,457. 
‘The town is 12 m. S of Orthez, and 21m. W of Pau, 
in a fertile plain, on the r. bank of the Gave-d’Ole- {| 
‘crossed by a ridge, and at 
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vicinity. N. was founded in 1529 by Henry d’Albret, ) 
maternal grandfather of Henry 1V. In 1569 it sus- 
tained a siege by the Cathol 
NAVARRES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
99 m. SSW of Valencia, and partido of Engnera, in 
‘a fertile locality. Pop. 1,740. It has a parish- 
chureh, a custom-house, and a public granary, and | 
carries on a considerable trade in cattle. 
NAVARRETE, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
in the prov., partido, aud 8 m. W of 10, at 








the foot of a mountain. Pop. 2,015. It has an old | 90 


castle, a parish church, a convent, an hospital, and a 
ustom-house. ‘The distillation of brandy, and the 
manufaetare of common linen and woollen fabrics, 
form the chief branches of local industry. 
‘NAVARRO, a mountain of Brazil, in the S part 
of the prov. of Sito-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande. Its sum- 
mit, which rises between the mountains of Castelhos- 
Grandes and Xafatole, forms one of the points in 
the boundary-line between the Banda-Oriental and 





ravi. 

NAVAS, a town. of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 
prov. and 28m. NE of Burgos, partido and 5 m, N 
of Bribiesea. ror 112.—Also @ port of Cuba, on 
the N coast, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, in N lat. 20° 297 44”, W long. 74° 20. 

NAVASA (LA), a small island, in the Caribbean 
sea, between Hayti and Jamaica, in N lat. 18° 24, 
Tt is mot inhabited. 





the prov. of Salamanca, 
Pop. 1,128. Tt has a parish chureh, and. several 
convents. ‘The distillation of brandy and manufac- 
ture of linen form the chief branches of local industry. 
—Also a village of Spain, in the prov. and 54 m. 
SW of Salamanea, near the source of the Agueda. 


Pop 760. 

‘NAVAS-DE-JORQUERA (Las), 2 town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Albacete, and partido of Casas-de- 
Thane, 72 m. SSE of Cuenca. Pop. 816, It has 
mannfactories of linen. 

NAVAS-DE-SAN-ANTONIO, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and partido of Segovia. Pop. 9M. It 
has a parish church, a castom-house, and a public 
granary. Catlears extensively rearedin the environs 

NAVAS-DE-SAN-JUAN, @ town of Spain, in 
‘Andalusia, in the prov. of Jaen, and partido of Caro~ 
lina, Pop. 1,405. It has a parish chureh and a 
custom-house. ‘The manufacture of linen and rear- 
ingot eatie forthe chet branches of local industry. 

[AVAS-DEL-MADRONO (Las), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. and 18 m. Caceres. 


Fog: 378). 
TAVAS-DEL-MARQUES, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 24 m. ESE of Avila. Pop. 3,200, a 
considerable proportion of whom are employed in 
‘woollen manufacture. ‘There is a fin here. 
NAVAS-DE-TOLOSA (Las), a village of Spain, 
inthe proy, and 30m. N of Jaen, Pop. 26%. 
SQUES, a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 82 m. ESE of Pampeluna. Pop. 550. 
BEAWACTA. 9 illapo of, Gpeiny Sm see prov: and 
18m. N of Girona. Pop. 800. © 
NAVE, a town of Austrian Italy, in the Brescia, 








due Etoa 
about 6 m. in length; and re-issuing 





NAYES, a town of France, in the dep. of 
3m. N of Tulle, Pop. 1,500. Spe 
NAVESINK, a harbour of Monmouth eo. New 
Jersey, U.S., 5:m. NW of Shrewsbury. 
NAVESTOCK, a parish of Essex, 4m. SSW of 
Chipping-Ongar. " Area 3,730 acres. ' Pop. 887. 
NAVIA-DE-LUARCA, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 45 m, ‘of Oviedo, at the mouth and 
on the r. bank of a river of the same name, which 
here flows into the Atlantic after a NNE course of 


m. P 200. 
NAVIANOS-DE-LA-VEGA, a village of Spain, 
in the prov. and 82 m. SSW of Leon, on ther. bank 
of the Orvigo. Pop. 450. 
NAVIDAD, a village and port of Mexico, in the 
state of Jalisco, 30 m. SW of Villa-de-la-Parificacion, 
NAVIGATOR'S ISLANDS, or Saxon Istes, 
the Istes Hastoa of the French, a cluster of islands 
in the S. Pacific, between 169° 25’ and 172° 40” W 
long., and 13° 30° and 14° 80’ $ lat. ‘They are all 
lofty, but are neither surrounded with a low border 
nor enclosed by reefs. All the islands of the South 
sea are more or less formed of coral reels, which 
make secure harbours: “the Navigator's islands onl 
are not indebted to these active little animals for thiy 
advantage.” [Kotzebue.] ‘The easternmost islands 
of the cluster, Opoun, Lione, and Fanfoue, seem to 
have been first discovered by Roggewin 
man in 1721. Another was seen by Bougainville in 
1766, who appropriated the discovery, and gave the 
wup the name it now bears, on account of the skill 
Hisplayed by their inhabitants in rigging and sailing 
small eraft. The two westernmost islands, Ojolava 
and Pola, which are the most considerable, were 
discovered by La Perouse in 1787, ach of the lat- 
ter is nearly 40 m, in length. Kotzebue says that 
Ojolava ‘Tahiti itself in luxuriant beauty, 
Pola is one high mountain nearly equalling in ait 
tude the Peak of Teneriffe. It presents the largest 
superficial area of any in the group. Perouse was 
informed of three more to the southward, named 
Sheka, Ossamo, and Uera, which he could not fall in 
with.—The inhabitants are represented by Perouse 
fs the stoutest and the best-made they had seen in 
this quarter of the globe, their ordinary height being 
5 ft. 9, 10, or 11 in. Their bodies, when Perouse 
visited them, were thickly tattooed and painted, so 
that they appeared to be dressed, though they wear 
nothing but an apron of palm-leaves, or of the ‘Ti 
tree, round their loins, which reaches to their knees, 
‘Tattooing, however, appears to have gone out of 
fashion at the more recent period of Kotzebue's visit. 
‘Their complexion is a dark brown; their hair is 
black, straight, and very long, and frequently turned 
up all round the head’ so as to heighten the fero- 
ciousness of their conntenances. Some colour their 
hair red, and wear it curled over their shoulders like 
fall-bottomed wig. ‘They are extremely ferocious 
in their manners. ‘The least dispute between them 
is followed by blows from clubs, sticks, or paddles; 
‘and almost all of them are covered with sears, the 
yuences of their quarrels. ‘They use hatchets 
Shaped like adzes, and made of a fine and compact 
basalt. With these they finish their con: 





























| structed canoes and works in wood, to whiel they 


i lish that they appear 10 be coated 
srg 0 high Pole dition to te prodace of theit 


and nutritious roots, ensure subsistence 
to them, a2 well as to their hogs, dogs, and fowls. 
‘manufacture a species of cloth which possesses 
ity, and is well calculated 

the eails of their eanoes. | Their canoes are v 
carefully constructed, and can paddle 6 or 7m. an 
‘Their houses are often built under fruit-trees, 
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which preserve in them a refreshing coolness; or are 
placed on the borders of a rivulet. ‘The principal 
aim of their architecture is to defend themselves from 
the heat; end they know how to combine this with 
elegance. ‘The houses are surrounded with blinds, 
which are kept open on the side of the wind, and 
closed facing the sun; and they sleep on very fine 
clean mats perfectly secure against any damp. Hogs, 
dogs, fowls, pigeons, parrots, and fish, abound in 
these islands. ‘The sugar-cane grows spontaneously 
on the banks of the rivers; but it is watery and less 
sweet than in the West Indies. ‘These islands ap- 
pear to be voleanic. All the stones on the beach— 
‘on which the sea breaks with such violence that the 
spray flies to the distance of more than 50 ft.—are 
fragments of lava, rounded basalt, or coral. ‘There 
are no data to calculate the pop. of these islands; 
but it must be considerable, considering their size 
and fertility; some of them being among the largest 
and finest islands in the South sea. 

NAVY-BAY, Naos-Hannovr, or Liwox-Bay, an 
inlet on the Atlantic coast-of the dep. of Istmo, 
in New Granada. Its W point is Toro-point; its E, 
the N end of Manzanilla island, which is distant from 
‘Toro-point 23m. It extends inward nearly 4m. S, 
from the middle of its mouth. Its breadth is nearly 
equal. To the parallel of Point-Limon it is clean, 
with a depth of from 3} to 6} fath. on sand and elay; 
from Point-Limon to the § it is shallow. It is open 
to winds from NE to NW, round by N. ‘This bay 
chas been adopted, in connexion with Manzanilla is- 
Tand, as the terminus, on the side of the Atlantic, of 
the Panama railway. ‘The line is carried along piles 
of yellow pine driven in from 8 to 10 ft. water, to 
the island, which has an area of about 800 acres; 
and commodious wharves are being constructed upon 
it at which vessels in the bay may load and unload. 
‘The distance of this N terminus from Gatun is 7} m.; 
to Gorgona, 29 m.; and from Gorgona to Panama, 
20m. See articles Cuacres, Manzantuta, and 
PANama, 

NAVY-BOARD INLET, a small bay on the S 
side of Lancaster sound, in N lat. 78° 44’, W long. 
80° 56, at which the North Star, which went out in 
May 1849, with provisions for Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition, deposited her stores in Angust 1850. 

IAWADA, a town of Hindostan, in the district 
and 20 m. $ of Bahar. 

NAWARGUNGE, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Oude, 38 m. NE of Lucknow. 

NAWORTH-CASTLE, a township in the p. of 
Brampton, in Cumberland, 11 m. ENE of Carlisle. 

‘op. 466. 

NAXOS, or Naxta, an island of European Tur- 
key, in the Grecian archipelago, in N lat. 37° 0, E 
long. 25° 31’, separated from Paros by a channel 6 
m. wide. Its superficial extent is 170 sq. m., bein, 
the largest of the Cyclades. Its coast is bold an 
lofty. ‘The hills are generally covered with arbutus, 
lentisks, and dwarf shrabs. Its pop., once estimated 
at 100,000, was in 1840, 19,912. ‘These are mostly 
Greeks, but a few are of Italian descent, this island 
having long been in possession of the Venetians, and 
the residence of governors appointed by them over the 
neighbouring islands. N. is mountainous and rocky, 
bat contains a great number of extensive and fertik 
valleys, and is by no means waproductive in feat 
wine, oil, cotton, silk, wheat, and barley; while the 
higher grounds afford pasture for eattle, or are em- 
ployed as vineyards. ‘The orange, lemon, fig, apri- 
cot, almond, mulberry, apple, pear, nut, quince, and 
olive, are grown. In the principal valley, that of 
‘Drymalia, whieh is about 30 m. in cireuit, the chief ob- 
Ject of agriculture is the olive. Emery is found in 


























places, mostly on the surface of the ground, 





and is the principal article of exportation. ‘The 
‘Turks oceasionally send 2 cadi to collect the taxes, 
amounting to about £1,000 a-year; but the inhabi- 
tants preserve their ancient laws, and choose their 
own rulers. They occupy one small town, and a 
number of petty villages—The town is picturesquely 
situated on a small bay on the S coast of the island, 
‘The upper or centre part, called the castle, is a col- 
lection of houses almost exclusively inhabited by an- 
cient families, originally from Venice. Besides a 
convent, there is here a Capuchin and a Lazarist 
monastery. ‘The Lazarists are Frenchmen, and have 
taught nearly all the male inhabitants of the island 
to speak French. On the land side of the town is 
large plain covered with vineyards snd: barley and 
cotton fields. ‘The celebrated fountain of Ariadne is 
still pointed out near the sea-side, and near it 
the ruins of the temple of Bacchus. ‘The pop. of 
the town is about 4,000. 

NAY, a town of France,in the dep. of Basses- 
Pyrénées, 9 m. SSE of Pan, Pop. 3,028, who are 
einployed in mannfacturing’ serges, blankets, and 
other woollens.—Also a small river of Franee, which 
falls into the Charente, opposite to Cognac. 

NAYEMU, a small’ town of Bondu, in Western 
Africa, 12 m. SW of Futteconda, 

NAYLAND, a parish and village of Suffolk, 14 
m. WSW of Ipswich. Area of p. 1,470 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 1,047; in 1841, 1,114, 

NAYO, a small island’ in the Eastern seas, near 
the N coast of Celebes, in N lat. 1° 24’, 

NAZAIRE (Sanvt), a commane of France, in the 
dep. of the Aude, arrond. and 12m, NW of Nar- 
boune, and cant. of Ginestas, on the 1. bank of the 
Aude. Pop. 669, ‘The village of St. N. was for- 
merly a fortified town. ‘The environs afford excel: 
Tent wine.—Also a com. in the dep. of the Charente- 
Inferieure, cant. and 7 m. NNW of St. Agnant, and 9 
m. NNE of Marennes, Pop. 1,681.—Also a cant., 
com., and town of France, in the dep. of the Loire- 
Inferieure, and arrond. of Savenay. ‘The cant, com- 

rises 3 coms. Pop. in 1881, 10,424; in 1841, 10,971, 

‘he town is 15m. WSW of Savenay, and 38 m. W 
of Nantes, on the r.bank of the estuary of the Loire. 
Pop. in 1841, 3,771. It: has a custom-house, and a 
good harbour and roadstead. The latter, which con- 
sists of two parts, is defended by a mole of ma- 
sonry 196 yds. in length, and is capable of containing 
large number of vessels. ‘This town farnishes the 
greater number of pilots employed in the navigation 
of the Loire—Also a village in the dep. of the Isere, 
cant. and 9m. NE of Grenoble. Pop. 400. 

NAZAIRE (Sarst), or Se’sany Beau-Port, a 
commune, town, and port of France, in the dep. of 
the Var, cant. of Ollioules, and 7m. W of Toulon, 
on the roadstead of Brusq, and near the embouchare 
of the Ripe. Pop. 2,774. The harbour, situated at 
the head of extensive roadstead in which vessels 
of the ize can find safe is enclosed 
ou the Wand Wh by tao moles eal eoratie of 
receiving 50 vessels of 150 or 200 tons burthen. 
‘The quays have an extent of 612 yds., but are built 
without regularity. 

NAZAIRE-EN-ROYANS (Sarsr), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Drome, and eant. of Bourg- 














le | du-Peage, 21 m. ENE of Valence, on the 1. bunk of 


the Bourne, near its confluence with the Isere. Pop. 
1,022. Tt has a considerable trade in silk fabries of 
local mannfacture, and in timber, grain, and nuts. In 
the vicinity is an ancient eastle, which has sustained 
several sieges, and a coal-mine. 
‘NAZAIRE-LE-DESERT (Sarst), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Drome, and cant. of La 
‘Mothe-Chalangon, and 15 m.S of Die, on the Ro- 
anne. Pop. 1,100. FE; 
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NAZAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Navarra, 
partido and 11 m. W of Estella, on @ hill. Pop. 
212, Tr has a fine fountain. 

NAZARETH, a department, commune, and mar- 
ket-town of Belgium, in the prov. of E, Flanders, 
and arrond. of Ghent. Pop. of dep. 5,420. ‘The 
town is 8 m. SW of Ghent, on the railway to Bras- 
sels. Pop. 1,816. 

NAZARETH, s hamlet of Naples, in the prov. of 
the ferra-di-Bari, near Barletta. Pop. 48. It con- 
tains a cathedral, and. gives its name to a bishopric. 

NAZARETH, a comarea of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Pernambuco. Its chief town is Nazareth-das-Matas, 
Also town in the prov. of Bahia, on the 1. bank 
of the Jaguaripe, 30m, W of San Salvador. Pop. 
2,000.—Also a parish in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 
and stig of fo-JoRo-dEl- Hel — Algo a parish in 
the prov. of Para, on the L bank of the Rio Negro. 
‘Also a village about half-a-league NE of Belem.— 
‘Also a village in the prov. of Maranbiio, on the 1. 
bank of the Rio Mearim.—Also a village in the prov. 
of Piaubi, and district of Ociras, on the Piauhi, near 
the confluence of the Canindé.' In its vicinity is a 
lake, which also bears the same namie.—Also a vil- 
lage in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, about 5 m. $ of 


Paracatu. 

NAZARETH, or Nassara, a town or rather vil- 
age of Palestine, situated in a deep valley of the same 
name, in a cluster of white limestone hills, which 
{ “rise’ round it like the edge of a shell to guard it 

from intrusion” [Richardson], and separate it ou the 
NW from the plain of Zabulon, and on the SW 
from that of Esdraelon. Itcontains about 250 houses, 
and 3,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are Turks, 
and about one-third Christians. ‘The streets are steep 
and narrow, On the W side of the town are over. 
hanging precipices. which ‘Tischendorf says made “a 
Pe eee * upon him. .A Latin convent, con- 
taining about 14 friars of the Franciscan order, has its 
church—which is the finest in Syria after that of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem—erected over a cave or 
grotta of about 10 ft ether way, and forming a little 
chapel or recess, which is asserted to have been the 


1 eae Viegin Marg; but the Greck church 
{ does not recognise this as the true sanctuary. The 
Greek church is on the SE skirt of the town, at the 
foot of the hill. ‘There is a mosque in the town, and 
{ agood khan, ‘The most singular resort of the de- 
{Vout in N.is a stone termed Mensa Christi which 
{stands in a small chamber, also a chapel: the wall is 
hung round with certificates of the sacred nature of 
the relic, written in every language known through- 
out Christendom. It was upon this stone, tradition 
says, that our Lord and his disciples supped before 
and after his resurrection. It is recorded merely as 


ears 














a tradition of the Church, but procures for all who 
say in a proper spirit an Ave Maria or Pater Nos- 
ter, 7 years’ indulgence. ‘The clearest water 
is drawn from.a fountain not very far from the town, 
to which nearly all the wornen seem to flock, called 
after the Virgin, from the belief that she used to 
draw, water for, ber household from it. “Few of the 
0 spots of Palestine are so sure of their iden- 
ie jis well. It is now the only one of the city, 


ti 
Rileses it was so more than 2,000 years ago.” 
Coan BAY, an indentation of the Gabun. 


coast of Upper Gitinea, enclosed on the W 
Lopez. It is abont'36 m.in width from E to 
Pashley Ss ‘A river of the same name, 
oor oti wh iotpa pelt knows, flows into it on 


SE. é 
_NAZARETH-DA-CABO, a village of Brazil, in 
c prov: of Pernambuco, and district of Cabo-di- 


7, and 





Santo-Antonio. It has a pari 





the | NW. The whole of the: 


NAZARETH-DAS-MATAS, a village of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Pernambuco, and comarea of Naza- 
reth, near a small river named ‘Tracunhaen, and 56 
m. NE of Recife. It has a parish-church, 

NAZARO-DI-BURGONDI (Santo), a town of 

Sardinia, in the div. of Novara, and prov. of Lomel- 
lina, 14 m. SE of Mortara, and 20m. NE of Ales- 
sandria. 
NAZ-DESSOUS, a hamlet of France, in the dep. 
of the Ain, eant. and } m. SE of Gex, and com. of 
Cherry. Pop. 87. ‘The environs are noted for thei 
wool, Which is considered the finest in France. 

NAZE, a Norwegian promontory, in N lat 58% 
W long. 7°-—Also a headland of Senegambia, 39 m. 
SE of Cape Verd, in N lat. 14° 90; W long, 17° 10’. 

NAZE, or Ness, jontory on the const of 
England, to the § of Harwich, in N lat. 51° 58, W 
Jong. 1° 17, enclosing some small islands, from which 
the land trends to the W, and forms the N shore of 
the river Thames. 

NAZELLES, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Indre-et-Loire, and cant. of Amboise, 15m, 
E of Tours. Pop. 1,107. It produces good wine. 

NAZLU, or Nozt1-Bazax, a town of Turkey i 
Asia, in Anatolia, sanj. and 17 m, B of 















in. 
ZLU, or Nozit-Buiux, a town of Turkey in 





Asia, in Anatolia, and sanj. of Aidin, 24 m. E of 
Guzel-Hissar, and near the r. bank of the Buink- 








Mendere. It contains several fine mosques, and the 
houses are generally regularly built. ‘The environs 
are fertile, and are noted for their figs. Enrthquakes 
‘are of frequent occurrence in the locality. 


NAZUK, a lake of Turkey in Asia, in the E part 
of the pash. of Erzcram, near the NW extremity of 
Tako Van. Tt is aboot 9 min lengthy and dis- 
charges itself into the Murad-shai. It is the Are- 
thusa of the ancients. Its banks are bare and un- 
interesting. 








bardy, in the prov. and 24 m. NN: 
trict and 6 m. NNW of Bassano, on the 1. bauk of 
the Brenta. 

NEAGH (Loven), a great lake in the centre of 
the eastern half of the Irish prov. of Ulster. It is 
nearly as large as the lake of Geneva; and is second 
in size to no other lake in Europe, except Lake La- 
doga in Russia, and Lake Vener in Sweden. It ex- 
tends from N to $ between co. Antrim on the E, and 
cos. ‘Tyrone and Londonderry on the W; its foot 
belongs to Antrim, its head to Armagh, and a tiny 

tion of its SE comer to Down. Its length, from 
Sito N, is 1d m.; and from SW to NE respectively 
16 m.; its breadth, from E.to W, but exclusive of a 
contracted portion at its N extremity, is from 6 to 
8}. ‘The surface-elevation of the lake above low= 








water sea-level is 48 ft. The principal bays are 
‘Antrim-bay at the NE corner, Sandy-bay, and Bar- 
tin’s-bay in the E, and Washing-bay in the SW. 


‘The islands are few and small, and all situated near 
the shores. ‘The chief are Ram’s island in Sandy- 
bay; Bird's island at the SE corner; Coney island 


in the SW, near the influx of the Blackwater rivers , 
in 


and Skady island, and the Three islands, in the N. 
‘The principal streams which fiow into Lough N. are 
the Maine river, and the Six-Mile-water into Antrim- 
bay; the Crumlin and the Glenavy tivulets into 
Sandy-bay; the Upper Bann river into the S; the 
Blackwater river into the SW; the Ballinderry tivu- 
let into the W; and the rivulet into the 
SW commer ty the 
charged northward. from corner by the 
Lower Bann river, which flows between Antrim and 


Ton + and across the NE corner of the latter 
caeimderis atlantic. ‘The depth of Lough N. in 


nearly all its central and its southern parts varies 
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from 89 to 42 ft; its extreme depth occurs a little S 
of Skady island, and is 102 ft.; its depth over a few 
flats” or shoals in the eentral parts varies from 19 
to 82 ft. Several good landing-places and ports oc- 
cur in each great sweep of shore. ‘The Lagan navi- 
gation or canal goes off from the SE corner to carry 
vessels down to the sea at Belfast; the Upper Bann 
river takes craft to the Newry canal, along which 
they are conveyed past Newry to the sea at Lough 
Carlingford; and the Blackwater communicates with 
both the short navigation to the Tyrone coal-field, 
and the new and long navigation by the Ulster canal 
to Upper Lough Erne. ‘The waters of Lough Neagh 
totally asta w sucfoce-clevation il winter sbost'T 
fk higher than that ot samumer} and they, ia conse- 
quence, effect wide-spread inundations every season, 
—covering upwards of 50,000 acres of good land, 
and a vast of bog-lands and morasses, 
Fish of yarious kinds, particularly perch, trout, 
bream, and the dollachan or char, are abundant in 
HALE village in th h of Kilmol: 

ALE, & in the parish of Kilmolara, co, 
Moyo 8m. 8 of Ballinrobe. Area 6 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 196. 

NEAMOM, a Greek monastery of the Archipelago, 
in the central part of the island of Chio, and 9m. W of 
the town of that name. It has a tine chureb, founded 
by Constantine the Great. 

NEANT, a village of France, in the dep. of Mor- 
bihan, eant. and 6m. SW of Mauron, and 7 m. NE 
of Plogrmel. Pop. 1,500. 

NE-ARS-SU, a river of Eastern Africa, in the 
territory of Mozambique, which flows into the chan- 
nel of that name near Moggar. Its estuary is nar- 
row, and contains two islands. Hippopotami and 
alligators abound in its waters. Its upper course is 
still unknown, 

NEAS. See Nias. 

NEATH, « parish, port, and parliamentary bor- 
ough, in the co. of Glamorgan, 7 m. NE of Swan- 
sea, on the navigable river Neath, and intersected 
by coat extending from Cwm-Neath to Britton- 

7 by Aberdulais, where it unites with another 
to Bwaneen, Pop. of P. in 1801, 2,502; in 1881, 
4,048; in 1841, 4,970.—The town is nearly confined 
to the E orl. bank of the river. Its streets are nar- 
row, and lined with small houses. It was formerly 
contributory to Cardiff, &c., in returning a member 
to parliament; but is now contributory to the Swan- 
sea district of boroughs. Pop. of parl. borough in 
1851, 5,841. The number of electors registered, in 
1887, was 218; in 1847, 184. The revenue of the 
corporation, in 1860, was £2,172.—The exports from 
the port are coal, culm, eopper, iron, fire-bricks, oak, 
timber, bark, &e.: the imports, black jack and’ gen: 
eral shop goods, copper and iron ore, corn, flour, and 
foreign timber. The port is at Britton-ferry. abont 
24 m. below the bridge of Neath, by the course of 
the stream. The canal from Cwm-Neath, up the 
valley of the Neath, rans past the town, om the 1, 
bank of the river, to Britton-ferry. It is connected 
wat Aberdulais, about 1} m. above Neath, with the 
canal which runs down the r. bank of the river to 
nsea. Vessels of from 300 to 400 tons can get 
the river to the town, but the trade has been 
iefly carried on by barge-communication between 
the town and ferry. There are here extensive co} 
per and iron works, founderies, collieries, &. ‘The 
ruins of N-castle are in the vieinity; and about 1 
m. $ of the town are the extensive remains of N. 


















abbey. 
NEATH, or Nepp, 2 river of Walls, formed by 
the union of several mountain-streams thors oF at 
"out-Nedd-Fychan, and flowing in a SW coarse 
through the vale of Neath in Glamorganshire to Bre- 








ton-ferry, where it enters Swansea-bay after a course 
of above 30m. 

NEAUPHEE-LE-CHATEAU, # commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Seine et-Oise, 
¢ant. and 5 m. NE of Montfort-Amanry, and 24 m, 
'W of Paris, on a woody hill. Pop. 1,015. Tt hasa 
lithographic printing establishment, amd_ manufie- 
tory of agricultaral implements, and carries on 4 
considerable trade in grain and wine. 

NEAVES, a township of Darke co., in the state 
of Ohio, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 645, : 

NEBEL, a river of the grand-duchy of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, which has its source in Lake Cra- 
mone; passes Gustrow; forms Lake Kracow, and 
several others of smaller dimensions, amd falls into 
the Warnow at Butzow. 

NEBIAS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Aude, cant. and 5 m. WNW of Quillan. Pop. 700. 

NEBKA, or Nenx (Ex), a town of Turkey in 
Asia, in Syria, in the sanj. and 45m. ENE of Da- 
mascus. Pop. about 5,000. It is supplied with ex- 
cellent water. 

NEBOUZAN, formerly a district of France, in 
the ancient prov. of Guyenne, containing an area of 
82,170 hect., and now comprised in the dep. of the 
Upper Garonne and Upper Pyrenees. Its capital 
was Saint Gandens. 

NEBRA, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of Sax- 
opy, rgbz. of Merseburg, circle and 8 m. S of Quer- 
fart, on the Unstrut. Pop. 1,746. Wine is cultivated 
in the environs. 

NEBREDA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in 
the prov. and’24'm. 8 of Burgos, and partide of 
Lerma. Pop. 340. 

NEBY-SAMWIL, a village of Turkey in Asia, in 
Syria, in the pash. of Damascus, 24 m. WNW of 
Jerusalem. On an adjacent height is a mosque, 
which appears formerly to have been a Christan 
church. 

NECAN. a station in the Sahara, near the con- 
fines of Algeria, 210 m. W of Gadaines. 

NECESSIDADES, or Sawto-Anrost0, a parish 
of Brazil, in the prov. and island of Santa-Catharina, 
to the N of Desterra. Pop. 8,000. ‘The distillation 
of brandy, and the cultivation of sugar, mandioe, 
millet, flax, and pot herbs, are carried on here. 

NECH. 4 town of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Bidschow, 7 m. E of Neu-Bidschow, and 11m. 
WNW of Koniggratz, Pop. 1,054. 

NECHARA, a village of Beluchistan, 16 m, SE 
of Kelat. ‘ 

aoe Pont. * 

HERS, a village of France, in the dep. of t 
Pay-de-Dome, and eant. of Champelx, 6m. NW of | 
Issoire, on the Couse. Pop. 1,930. In the vicinity 
is an extensive bed of lava. 

NECHES, a large river of Texas, which enters 
Sabine-bay about 18 m. N of the mouth of the Sa- 
bine. It is supposed to be navigable for small steam- 
ers upwards of 100 m, Its tributaries are Charles 
creek, 75 m. in length; Big Sandy creck, 35 m. in 
length; Alabama or Village creek, navigable for 70 
m.; the Angelina, 170 m. in length; Ayish 
7 m. in length; the Attoyac, 60 m, in length; Pine 
creek, 40 m. in length; and San-Pedro bayou, which 
Joins the N. 60 m. above Pine ereek, and to the 
mouth of which the main river is navigable during | 

















winter, 
NECHL, a river of New Granada, which has its 
source in the dep. of Cundinamatea, in the prov. of 
Antioquia, near Yarimol; runs N; is joined by the 
Poree on the r.; enters the dep. of the 3 
and throws itself into the Canea, on the r. bank, 
and after a total course of 180 m. 

NECHTCHEROY, a town of Russia in Europe, 
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in the gov. and district and 27 m. SSE of Kier. and 
20 m, ESE of Vasilkoy, on the r. bank of the Veta. 

NECKAR, or Nexen, a river of Germany, which 
‘has its source in Wiirtemberg. on the frontier of the 
grand-duchy of Baden, near the village of Schwen- 
ningen, in the circle and on the E. side of the moun- 
tains of the Schwarzwald, at an alt. of 2.084 ft. above 
sea-level. Running N it traverses the NW part of 
the principality of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen; then 
bends NE, and returns into the circle of the Schwarz- 
}  wald; intersects from N to $ the circle to which it 
q gives its name; flows thence into the grand-duchy 

of Baden; and, after a total course of 180 m., throws 
t 
itself into. the Rhine, on the r. bank, at Manheim. 
‘The principal towns which it waters are Rottweil, 
Oberndorf, Sulz, Horb, Rottenburg, Tibingen, Nir- 
tingen, Esslingen, Kannstadt, Marbach, Heilbronn, 
Neckarsulm, Neckarelz, Eberbach, Neckargeraund, 
and Heidelberg. Its principal affluents are, on the 
r the Eyach, Rems, Sulm, Kocher, and Jaxt; and, 
on the 1, the Enz, It is navigable to Kannstadt, 
the interruption in the navigation which formerly 
occurred in Heilbronn. havi 
means of the canal of Wilheim. constructed i 
—Also an administrative province and circle in the 
NW part of Wiirtemberg, comprising the bailiwicks 
of Baiknang, Besigheim, Boblingen, Brackenheim, 
Kannstadt, Esslingen, Heilbronn, Leonberg, Lud- 
wigsburg, Marbach, Maulbronn, Neckarsulm, Stutt- 
ith, Vaihingen, Waxbliogen, and Weinberg. It 
jas an area of 60-t German sq. m., with « pop. in 
1840 of 467,374, of whom 434,252 were Protestants, 
and 80,047 Catholics, In 1850, the pop. was returned 
at 504,872, ‘This circle comprises the most fertile 
portion of the kingdom. 

NECKARAN, a parish and village of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, 
and bail. of Swetzingen, 3 m. S of Mannheim, on 
an island of the Rhine. "Pop. 1.631. 

NECKAR-BISCHOFSHEIM. 
ment. 


NECKAR-ELZ, a town of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, at the con- 
fluence of the Elzbarh with the Neckar, 33 m. ESE 
of Mannheim, and 18 m. N of Heilbronn. Pop. 905. 
Tt has a custom-house. Agriculture forms the chief 
industry of the inhabitants. 

NECKAR-GERACH, a village of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, on 
the r, bank of the Neckar, and NE of Aglasterhau- 
sen. Pop. 955, Agriculture forms the chief branch 
of local indn '. 

NECKAR-GMUND, an_amt or bailiwick and 
town of the grand-duchy of Baden, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine, 18 m. ESE of Mannbeim, and 36 
m. NNE of Carlsruhe, at the confluence of the El- 
senz with the Neckar. Pop. 2,159. Tt has a custom- 
house, and manufactories of leather and of pottery, 
and building docks. Free-stone is quarried in the 
environs. Pop. of bail., 11,440, 

NECKARHAUSEN, a village of the principality 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmatingen, on the Neckar, to the 

of Glatt. 


E 
NECKAR-REMS, a village of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Neckar, 9 m. NNE of Stattgard, at 
the confluence of the Rems with the Neckar. Pop. 
813. Tt has a enstle, noted in history, now in rnins, 
and has a timber depot. 
NECKAR-STEINACH, a town of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, and prov. of Starken- 
Ep oo eee 6m.E 
of Heid on the r. bank of the Neckar. Pop. 
1,21. It is enclosed by walls, has several tanneries, 
and carries on a considerable trade it 
vicinity on the summits of hills are 4 castles. 


a 





1821. 















See Biscnors- 





ig been overcome by | castl 


NECKARSULM, an oberamt or bailiwick and 
town of Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Neckar, 38 
m, N of Stuttgard, at the confluence of the Sulm 
with the Neckar. Pop. 2.495. of whom, in 1840, 71 
were Protestants, and 52 Jews. It has a castle, and 
possesses a manufactory of fobaceo, several tanner- 
ies, and several m works. 
NECKARTENZLINGES, a village of Wirtem- 
berg, in the circle of the Schwarzwald. at the conflu- 
ence of the Erms with the Neckar. Pop. 340. 
NECKARTHAILFINGEN, a_market-town of 
Wiirtemberg, in the circle of the Schwarawald, bail. 
and 4 m. SW of Nurtingen, on the 1. bank of the 
Neckar, which is here crossed by a bridge. Pop. 980. 
NECKARWEIHINGEN. See Weintnoen. 
NECKAR-WIMMERSBACH, a market-town of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, on the Neckar, Pop. 425. Agriculture forms 
the ebief employment ofthe inhabitants, 
NECKAR-ZIMMERN, a village of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, in the circle of the Lower Khine, 
‘on the Neckar, $ of Mosbach. Pop. 661. It has a 








le. 

NECKENMARKT, Nrex, or Liexuxpxory, a 
town of Hungary, in the comitat and 6 m. SSW of 
Oedenbarg. Pop. 1,727. 

NECKER. See Nuckan. 

NECKER, an island of the North Pacific, to the 
NW of the Sandwich islands, in N Int. 28° 31’, and 
W long. 164" 82. It was so named hy Perouse, hy 
Thom i was discovered. 1s ie only aboat two-tbinde 
of «mile in length; and bas an altof about 127 xs 
above sea-level. It is destitute of trees, but is 
covered with excellent herbage. 

NECTAIRE (Sars), or Senxcrenne, a com- 
mune and town of France, in the dep. of the Puy- 
de-Dome, and cant. of Champeix, 21 m. W of Issoire. 
Pop. in 1841, 1,334. It is noted for its mineral 
springs, and for its cheese. 

NECTON, a parish of Norfolk, 2} m. ENE of 
‘Swaffham. ‘Area 4,030 acres. Pop. in 1841, 991. 

NECY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Ome. cant. and &m. W of Trun, and 8 m, NW of 
Argentan. Pop. 1,050. 

‘NEDA, a river of Greeee, in the Morea, an afilu- 
ent of the bay of Arcadia, 

NEDA (Sax-Nicotas-pe), a town of Spai 
Galicia, in the prov. and 21 m. ENE of La Cori 

NEDAY. a town of Burmah, in the pro 
Mranma, 21 m. NE of Pagahminion, and 90 m. 
WSW of Ava, on ther. bank of the Irawady, a litsle 
below the confluence of the Kyen-duen. 

NEDDAMUNGALUM, a town of Hindostan, 
the presidency of Madras, prov. of the Carnatic, dis- 
trict and 22 m. SW of Tanjore. It contains several 
Hindu temples, and several choultries, 

‘NEDDE, a cominune of France, in the dep. of 
the Haute-Vienne, cant. and 5 m. ESE of Eymon= 
tiers, and 82 m. ESE of Limoges, on the r, bank of 
the Vienne. Pop. 1,430. : 

‘NEDDIK, a district in the E part of Tripoli, 
to the E of the plain of Saltin. 

NEDDOCK (Car), 2 headland of York co, in 
the state of Maine, U.S. It is a rocky bluff, and is 
inhabited by a few fishermen. 

‘NEDELICZ, or Nevxxiscue, atown of Hungary, 
in the comitat of Salad, 9 m. ESE of Fridan, and 6 
tm. N of Warasdin, on the r. bank of the Ternova. 

NEDENAES, a bailwick of Norway, in the prov, 
of Christiansand, divided into the two fogderies 
Osterrusier and Arendal. Area 97 Swedish or 4,266 
English sq.m, Pop. ia 1845, 58,982. Its chief river 
is the Torreself. Its chief towns are Arendal, Grim- 
‘stad, and Lillesund. See article Nonwar. 

‘NEDERBOULAERE, a department and com- 
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mune of Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders 
and arrond. of Audenarde. Pop. 423. 

NEDERBOULAEREWYK, a commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Enst Flanders, and dep. of On- 
Kerzele. Pop. 161. 

NEDERBRAKEL, a department and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, and ar- 
rond. of Andenarde. Pop. 3,786. 

NEDERHAGEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 

ov. of East Flanders and dep. of Essch-Saint- 
Pave Pop. 228. 

NEDERHASSELT, a department and commune 
of Belginm, in the prov. of East Flanders, and arrond. 
of Audenarde. Pop. of dep. 1,289; of com. 406. 

NEDERHEEMBEECK, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant, ‘and dep. of Nederover- 
Heembeeck. Pop. 397. 

NEDERHEIM, a department and commune of 
Belgium. inthe prov. of Liege and arrond. of Ton- 


. Pop. 
NEDERHOLBEKE, a commune of Belgium 
the prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Etichove. 





Pop. 403. 

/EDERLENAEME, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders, and 
arrond, of Audenande, watered by the Scheldt. Pop. 
S544. Tt has manufactories of linen. 

NEDERLIEDEKERKE, a commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Liede- 
Kerke. Pop. 695. 

NEDEROCKERZEEL, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and ar- 
rond. of Brussels. Pop. 807. 

NEDEROVERHEEMBEECK, a department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant and 
arrond. of Brussels, intersected by the Senne, and by 
the canal from Brussels to the Ruppel. Pop. 876. 
Tt has a manufactory of animal black. 

NEDER-STRAET, a commune of Belginm, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Appelterre-Ey- 
chem, Pop. 763. 

NEDER-SWALM, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of East Flanders and arrond. 
of Audenarde, watered by the Swalm. Pop. of dep. 
295; of com. 244. 

NEDERSWYNAERDE, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Swynaerde. 
or Zwynaerde. Pop. 487. 

NEDERWEERSCHE-STRATE, a commune of 
Belgium, in the ror. of East Flanders, and dep. of 
Letterhantem. Pop. 183. 

NEDERWYK, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Ninove. Pop. 245. 

NEDJERA, a village of Yemen, in Arabia, 14 m. 
NW of Sana. 

NEDJERAN, a principality of Yemen, in Arabia, 
three days’ journey ENE of Saade. “Tt is well-wat 
tered, and abounds in corn, pasturage, and dates. 
It has a capital of the same name, which is often 
mentioned in Arabian history. 

NEDJID, or Nepsp, an extensive division of 
Arabia, including nearly all the central parts of that 
region, and having the Ancizch territory on the N: 
on the F, El-Abhsa; on the S, the great desert of 
Roba’-el-Chaly; and the Hedjaz on the W. It is 
composed chiefly of mountains and deserts, and is 
pectiliarly the Arabia Deserta of ancient geographers 
many parts of it, however, are habitable, and tne 
¥ersed by numerous hordes of pastoral and nomadic 
race. ‘The tract immediately bordering on Syrit 
inhabited 











the Aneizeh Arabs, is flat and desert: 
but to the § rises a very extensive and lofty 

of mountains, called the’Toueyk mountains, running 
N and S, covered with forests, and maintaining a 
numerous pop. ‘The Aftan, a river descending from 





|.chusetts, on the river 


syria, | N lat. 50° 39, W long. 
vessels passing between 





this chain and flowing through the SE part of the }| 


prov. into the Persian gulf, is probably the chief river 





itand Oman, the country again becomes 
desert. ‘The whole of this tract is’ almost a Terra 
incognita, the existence of which has been chief 
known by the swarms which have issued from it 
to conquer and lay waste the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Even in the time of Mahomet, this region 
gave birth to the prophet Moseilama, who fixed his 
capital at Yemen, but proved unable to cope with his 
celebrated competitor. ‘The Wahabis of modern 
times originated in this quarter of Arabia. Sheik 


Mahommed formed an alliance with Ebn Saoud, a | 
brave and enterprising chief, who undertook to lead | 


the armies of the confederacy, while the other was 
declared supreme pontiff, Under the command of 
Saoud, and of his saecessor Abdelaziz, the dominion 
of the Wahabis was extended to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and they even made incursions 
into Syria and Paletin, und threatened Bayh 
N,, as to internal government, is generally: divi 
among a number of little chieftains, one of whom 
presides over almost every district and village. Its 
Principal produce is fruit, purticulasly dates, wool, 
and ostrich-feathers. It also furnishes dromedaries 
and horses of an excellent breed. Its towns earry 
on a considerable trade by caravans with the eouti- 
tries on the coast. From the confines of the eanton 
of Haurin to the banks of the Euphrates, the whole 
is one immense desolate plain called El-Hamad, the 
Al-dahna of Abulfeda and D'Anville, the scene of 
the wanderings of various Arab tribes.’ ‘To the S of 
this plain, the caravans of Damascus, on Ieaving 
Esrak, follow for seven days the channel of a dry 
river, which leading SE brings them to Djof, After 
this ‘there is another desert, behind which rises 
Mount-Shammar, the Zametas of Ptolomy, covered 
with trees and villages.—The aglym or dis 

to be El-Aflag, El-Ared, El-Jebel, El-Haryq, 
El-Khardj, El-Wechem, El-Kassym, and Soudeyr; 
besides the 4 wadis or valleys of Chahran, Douacer, 
Subay, and Thalyth. It is said to be capable of 
farnishing 60,000 fighting men. 

NEDSING, a parish of Suffolk. 4 m. NW of Had+ 
leigh. Area 810 acres. Pop. 195) 

NEDREMANNOI, a fortified post of Russia, in 
the Caucasus, 18 m. SW of Stavropol, on the 1. 
bank of the Kuban. 

NEDRIGAILOV, a town of Eu 
of Charkov, 27 m. NW of Lebedin. Pop. 8,800. 

NEDWIEDITZ, a town of Moravia, 1n the circle 
and 15 m. NNW of Brann, on the 1, bank of the 
Schwarza. Pop. 696. 

NEEDE, a village of Holland, in the prov. of 
Gelderland, 20 m. E of Zatphen. Pop. 2,600. 

NEEDHAM, a parish of Norfolk, 2 m. SW of 
Harleston. Area 1,260 acres. Pop. 316. 

NEEDHAM, a township of Norfolk co. Massn- 

12 m, SW of Boston. 

Pop. 1.488. 


NEEDHAM-MARKET, a town in the parish of 
Barking, Suffolk, situated on the river Orwell, 7 m. 
NNW of Ipswich, | Pop. in 1841, 1,353 
NEEDHAM-POINT, a cape on the SW coast of 
Barbadoes, to the S of Carlisle bay,in N lat. 13° 5’. 
NEEDLES, a cluster of pointed rocks, off the W 
end of the Isle of Wight. A lighthouse has been 
erected on the outmost cliff in the Isle of Wight, in 
1° 33%, for the guidance of 
passing the N. and some smaller 
rocks lying to the N, called the Shingles. ‘The pas- 
sage is | as dangerous in foggy weather. ‘The 
channel is very narrow; and the flood-tide, coming 
in westward, sets at angles with it. 
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NEEDWOOD-FOREST, a highly-cultivated dis- 7 
trict in Staffordshire, formerly appropriated to the 
chase by the kings of England, but now included in 
the parishes to which it was allotted in 1801 for en- 
closure; namely Hanbury, Tatenhill, Tatbury, and 
Yoxhall. Shaw, who wrote in 1798, says, “the 
whole forest does not contain less than 1,000 acres 
of oak-timber;” but nearly all the trees and. under- 
wood, except on the steep declivities, were uprooted 
at the time of the enclosure, and carried away as 
timber, or burnt upon the spot as charcoal or man- 
ure for the soil. 

NEEKE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. of 
E. Flanders, and dep. of Somergem. Pop. 815. 

NEEKERSPOEL, a commane of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Malines, Pop. 729. 

NEELAB. See Ninan. 

NEEMBUCU. See Nismcou. 

NEEN-SAVAGE, a parish of Salop, 13 m. S by 
W of Bridgenorth. ‘Area 1,370 acres. Pop. 490. 

NEEN-SOLLARS, a parish in Salop, 10 m. Eby 
§ of Ludlow, on the W bank of the Rea. Area 
1,370 acres. Pop. in 1831, 208; in 1841, 190. 

NEENTON, aparish in Salop, 6} m. SW of Bridge- 
north, on the W bank of the Rea and near its source. 
Area 1,450 acres. Pop. in 1831, 120; in 1841, 144. 

NEER, a village of Belgium, in the prov. of Lim- 
burg, 4 m. N of Ruremonde, at the influx of a small 
stream of the same name into the Meuse. Pop. 1,419. 

NEERAUBEL, « commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege, and dep. of Aubel. Pop. 211. 

NEERBEKE, a commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders, and dep. of Bisseghem. Pop. 197. 

NEERBUTSEL, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep, of Roosbeek. Pop. 121. 

NEERELBOUY, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Marche. Pop. 1 

NEERGLABEEK, a department and commune 
of Belgiam, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond. of 
Tony Pop. of dep. 121; of village, 73. 

NEERHALFEN, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Ternath. Pop. 158. 

NEERHAREN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Limburg, and dep. of Ton- 
gres, watered by the Meuse. Pop. 401. 

NEERHESPEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, and arrond. of Huy, 
watered by the Ghote, Pop. 312. 

NEERHEYLISSEN, a commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of Louvain, wa- 
tered by the Little Géthe. Pop. of dep. 1,266; of 
com. 887. 

NEERHOEH, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of West Flanders, and dep. of Ousselghem. 
Pop. 210. 

NEERITTER, a commone and village of Bel- 
ginm, in the prov. of Limburg, 20 m. N of Maes- 
Wieht. Pop. 1.239. 

NEERLAND, a commune of Belginm, in the 
proy. of Antwerp, and-dep. of Wilryk. “Pop. 166. 

NEERLANDEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Liege. Pop. 314. 

NEERLINTER, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Lou- 
vain. Pop. of dep. 1,832; of com. 380. 

NEEROKTEREN, a 
of Belgium, in the prov. 
Tongres. Pop. of dep. 1,231; of village, 740. 

NEERPELT, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond. of Hasselt, 
watered by the Dommel. Pop. of dep. 1,131; of 
‘com. 161. 

















NEERREPEN, a department and commune of 
ne peal pr egdletme > ong arm Pop. of dep. 1925; 
com, 140. 


NEERSTRAETE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of Laethem-Saint- 
‘Martin. Pop. 387. 

NEERVELP, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of Lou- 
vain. Pop. 836. 

_ NEERVEN-ET-HEGT, a commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Loenhout, 
Pop. 271. 

NEERWINDEN, a village of Belgium, in 8, Bra- 
dant, 16 m. E of Louvain. Pop. 201. Neat this 
village Marshal Loxemburg obtained a victory over 
William IIL of England in 1693; and on 18th March 
1793, Dumourier was defeated here by the Austrians 
under the prinee of Saxe-Coburg. 

NEERWINDEN, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of 
Pop. 328. 

NEERYSSCHE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of 

tered by the Yssche. Pop. of dep. 1,118; 
5 








jege, aud arrond. of Hay. 








N, or Nevers, « parish in Pembroke- 
shire, 2m. NE of Newport. Pop. in 1841, 1,625. 

NEFFIER, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Herault, cant. of Roujan, 18 m. NNE of 
Beziers. Pop. 1,036. 

NEFSEI, a commune of Belyium, in the prov. of 
Namur, and dep. of Biesme. Pop. 125. 

NEFTA, or Nurr, a small town in the S part of 
the kingdom of Tunis, where it borders on the desert, 
60 m. S of Gafsa. on the W side of a large lake. 

NEFTENBACH, « parish and village of Switzer- 

nd, in the cant. of Zurich, on the r. bank of the 
‘Tso, opposite Piangen. Pop. 1,267. ‘There are 
extensive dye-works here, celebrated for theit pro- 








05. | ductions of Tarker-red. 


NEFYN, or Nevrx, a parish and market-town in 
Carnarvonshire, 5 m. NW by W of Pwllheli. Pop. 
in 1801, 1,028; in 1881, 1,726; in 1841, 1,656. It 
is contributory to Carnarvon in retarning a member 
to parliament. ‘The small harbour of Porth-yr- 
Lleyn, near N., is supposed to have been used by 
the Romans. 

NEGADA. Sce Axrcapa. 

NEGAPATAM, a seaport of the south of India, 
in the district of Tanjore, formerly the eapital of the 
Dutch possessions on the coast of Coromandel. It 

well-fortified, and has-a regular citadel with wet 
ditches. ‘The town lies on the N side of the citadel, 
near the mouth of a river capable of receiving small 
vessels. N. was originally fortified by the Portu- 
guese; but was taken from them by the Dutch in 
1660, who strengthened its fortifications, erected 
public offices, and established a mint here. ‘Towards 
the close of the year 1781, it was eaptared by the 
British; and at the ratification of the peace in 1783 
was formally ceded to them, since which period its 
fortifications have been neglected, and the trade 
transferred to other places. 

NEGARA, a town of the island of Borneo, cap. 
of the kingdom of Banjarmassim, situated on the 
side of a large river, 100 m. from the sea, and 60 m. 
N of the town of Banjarmassim. 5 

NEGELSTADT, a small town of Prussian Sux- 
ony, in Thuringia, 10 m. SE of Mublhausen. Pop. 














NEGOMBO, a town on the W cosst of the island 
of Ceylon, 24 m. by road N of Colombo. It is ad- 
Yantageously situated for carrying on the Sane 
and inland trade, particularly with Colom! 
branch of the Malt- Waddle river. It has & 
‘small fort, and ranges of buildings for cinnamon 
store-houses and barracks. The vicinity produces 
cinnamon and rice; the gardens are well-stockell 
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with roots and les; and fish, kid, poultry, 
and eggs, are forwarded from this place to the cap: 

NEGRA (Puxta). headland on the coast of 
Brazil, to the SE of Natal, in § lat. 5° 26.—Also a 
headland on the coast of Monte-Video, to the W of 
Maldinado, in S lat. 34° 55’. 

RA (Sterna), a ridge of mountains rising 
on the mutual frontier of the Spanish prov. of Za- 
mora, and the Portugnese prov. of Tras-os-Montes, 
and connected with the Sierra-Segundera. 

NEGRAIS, a small island, with an excellent har- 
dour, at the W mouth of the Trawaddy river. The 
SW point of the island, ealled Cape Negrais, in 
N lat. 16° V, E long. 94° 12", marks the S extrem- 
ity of the Burmese dominions. In 1757, Alompra, 
the Birman emperor, ceded this island to the Eng- 
lish. ‘The place was in consequence taken formal 
possession of, and a factory erected; but in 1759, 
some disputes having taken place between the Bir- 
man governor of Bassein and the English resident, 
the place was suddenly attacked, and all the British 
who could not effect their escape were put to death. 

‘R, a small town of Austrian Italy, in the 
Acleg. of Verona, on a hill near the Adige, 6 m. N 
of Verona. Pop. 8,475. 

NEGRATAO (Carr), a cape on the W coast of 
Virginia, in N lat. 40° 407. 

REPELISSE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Tarn-et-Garonne. on the river Aveyron, 8 m. NE 
of Montauban. Pop. 1,224. It has manufactures 
of coarse fustians, 

NEGREPONT. See Nronoroxr. 

NEGRET, a village of France, dep. of Charente. 


Pop. 1,000. 
EGREVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of La Manche, 2 m. W of Valognes, 

NEGRIL (Nonti axp Sov), two remarkable 
points, 8 m. apart, at the W extremity of the island 
of Jamaica, forming, in the intermediate space, a 
semicircular bay called Ling bay. 

NEGRILLOS, a cluster of small islands in the 
Pacific ocean, near the coast of Peru, in $ lat. 4° 40". 
There are also some rocky isles of the same name 
in the gulf of Mexico. 

RO (Cave), a cape on the E coast of Africa, 

in S lat. 15° 40° 7%, E long. 11° 53° 8”, formed by a 
precipitous mass rising at the extremity of a low pro- 
Jecting point—Also a cape on the FE. coast of Mi- 
norea, in N lat. 39” 53’-—Also a cape on the W coast 
of Corsica, in N lat. 41° 45’.—Also a cape on the W 
st of Terra-iel-Fuego, in $ Int. 52° 56’, W long. 











70 
NEGRO (Rio), a large and navigable river of 
uth America, which has its rise in the Sierra 

Taanhoy, an insulated group of low elevations in 

the Llanos, in New Granada, under the parallel of 

2 307 N; rans E into the dep. of Maturin; then 

turns § and enters the Brazilian prov. of Para; and 

after a long ESE course, during which it collects the 
tribute of numerous inferior streams, falls into the 

Amazons, near Fortaleze-da-Barra, on the I. bank, in 

5 lat. 2° 30%, W long. 74°, after a course of above 

1,200 m. Its width at its mouth is at least 3,600 

Paces, with a depth of from 18 to 19 fath. Its prin- 

Sipal affluents are the Cassiquiari and the Rio 

Branco on the r.; and the Ucayari and Unini on 

the 1. ‘The important fact of the communication of 

this river with the Cassiquiari, a tributary of the 

Orinoco, vl being long doubted, and confidently 

contradicted by some of the Portuguese missionari 

was established by M. Humboldt, who, ascending the 

Orinoco, made his way into the Cassiquiari, and 

from thence into the Bio Negro. All donbts were 

Set at rest as to the communieation 





Fy 


thus compl 
hotween the great rivers the Amazons and the Ori- 





noco. See article Amazon. It is said to derive its 
name from its dark brown or nearly black waters. 

(Rio), or Cusv Levau, a large river of 
S. America, which has its rise in the E declivity of 
the Chilian Andes, in the Encarnacion and the Ca- 
tapuliche, which unite in about S lat. 40° 8’, W long. 
70° 53’. It flows across the continent in an ENE 
and then a SE direction, and falls into the Atlantic 
ocean in § lat. 41° 3%, a little below the etl 
of Carmero. A great part of its course is through 
an arid sandy country, bare of yegetation.—Also a. 
large river of Monte-Video, which descending from 
the W flank of the Cochilla-Grande-de-los-Tapes, 
runs SW, and joins the Urnguay.—Also a river of 
New Granada, in the prov. of Tania, which enters 
the Magdalena.—Also a river of New Granada, in 
the prov.-of Ubaque, which rises near Santa-Fe, and. 
enters the Meta aftera course of 75 m.—Also a river 
of Buenos Ayres, in the prov. of Tcuman. which 
rans E and enters the Vermejo.—Also a river of 
New Granada, in the prov. of Maracaibo, which en- 
ters the lake of that name.—Also a river of Peru, 
in the prov. of Chachapoyas, which enters the Mayo- 
bamba. ere are several other inconsiderable 
streams of this name in S. America. 

NEGROE: ‘of the human species deriv 
Rp eet 
thelr black colour; called, also, the Exmorie xack.Thele im 
tive region acemis to be the central portion of Afflea, though 
‘ome tribes of the IN, variety have been foand in Amerien 

Negro formation prevails in. W, 
Africa in the region of the Gambia and Senegal; extending south 
wards, is most sty marked gradually: 
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‘kin, 
‘ose, and woolly hair, lvexeeedingly smalls 8 
small in tion to the rest of the continent as the aren of the 
district of the stunted Hy i is in Asta, or that of the 
Laps in Europe. Without going so far as to maintain that a dark 
complexion is the exception rather than the rale in Afiea, it may 
safely be said that the hue of the Arab, the nan and the Ane 
tralian is the prevalent colour. 
what are the true N. districts of Afiiea, and what those other 
than Negro? To the former belong the valleys of the Senegal, 
the Gambia, the Niger, and the intermedinte rivers of the const, 
parts of Sudania, and parts about Sennanr, Kordofen, and. Dar: 
ftir: to the latter, the whole const of the Mediterranean, the 
Desert, the whole of the Katfre and Hottentot areas south of 
the live. Abyssinia, and the middle and lower Nile. This leaves 
but little for the typical X." ‘The 1 all 
these regions, may have some effect upon the tint of the skin 
but is by no means the only or the principal cause of the black 
colour, under the same climates of the torrid zone 








swan is destroyed, as by disease, &c. (see ALRINos), the colour is 
lost: while in parts of the body where the epidermis is unusually 
thick “the pains of the hand and the soles of the feet—it i of & 
Tighter the other races by 
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and a Kindness and of feeling, which «sea breadth. ‘Towards the S, the shores appear to form 
Ure cee forelgn oppression have not been able to 0° | a basin of 4 or 5m. diam. The N part of the chan 
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Tength of thelr lives, at least at 
is not ‘very cotwmon 
among the N. to ich must belong to 
ome tribes more favoured by nature. Fevers, diarrhooa, small- 
fon leprosy. a variety of syphilis caod the pian, andthe Gainea- 
‘worm, are the most common 
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NEGROLAND. Seo Nicrrrta. 
NEGROPONT, Eoutro. or Eoninos, the ancient 
Eubea, 0 Jong and narrow island of Greece, extend- 
jing be the parallels of 37° 57’ and 39° 3', alo 
the I coast of Livadia, from which it is separat 
by a narrow channel, called the strait of Euripus, 
remarkable for the irregularities of its tides. The 
island, which is connected with the continent by a 
bridge, is one of the largest in Greece, containing a 
. of about 44,000, of whom more than three- 
ths are Greeks. Its surface is covered with 
mountains, which are highest towards the ceutre of 
the island, and present regions as wild and romantic 
as any on the continent of Greece. ‘They are in 
ee ae their tops are covered with snow 
luring a part of the year; but the valleys and plains, 
especially towards the N shores of tlie island, are 





3. 

‘Negrorosr, the ancient Chalcis, the capital of the 
above island, is situated on the W coast, and is con- 
nected with the continent by a stone-bridge across 
the strait at this Rats 


Hence the name 
Wrendeana into Negropont. Tiss ore aided 
pelghowy tod eer 
while a drawbridgd of about half that with 5 
eee neha enix the drawbridge 


not exceed 8 or 9 ft. Its navigation is difficult, as 
the waters flow through it with “the rush and roar 
of a mountain-torrent,” or with “as much rapidity 
‘as the tide at London-bridge.” On each side of this 
narrow channel, the Euripus swells into considerable 
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nel spreads uninterruptedly to the breadth of 8 or 
10m. The town is fortit - and has on its 8 side 
& port, ling to the ancient Audis, capable 
of containing several hundred vessels in safety. A 
flotilla of ‘Turkish galleys was generally stationed 
here, while the island was under Turkish sway, On 


the | the N side of the town, the port is not so secure, 


‘The suburbs are from the town by a deep 
ditch, and are inhabited by Greeks. ‘The pop. of the 
town proper, partly Turkish, amounts in all to about 
16,000. ‘The Capadan pasha, to whose government 
the whole island belonged, had here a palace in 
which he commonly resided; bat the towers and 
kiosks of the Turks are nearly all in rains. ‘The 
town was taken by the Tarks by assault in 1462; 
and was besieged, though without success, by the 
‘Venetians in 1688. 

‘NEGROS, or Buowas, one of the Philippine is- 
lands, situated due Sof Luconia. It is about M5 
m. long, by 25m. in average breadth. It seems to 
he generally monntainous; but is fruitful in rice, 
‘This island was so named by the Spaniards, from 
the Papuan or Oriental negroes by which it was al- 
most entirely inhabited, when it was discovered by 
the Spaniards. ‘The mountains are still inbabited 
by this race, who live in a state of savage indepen 
dence. The pop. subject to: Spanish government 
was returned in 1837 at 35,62: 

NEGUERUELA, a 
and 24 m. W of Logrono. 

'NEHAVEND, or Nustaxcn, a town of Persia, in 
the prov. of Irak, 55 m.S of Hamadan, celebrated 
for a battle fought between the Saracens and Per- 
sians, in the year 638, when the former being com- 
pletely victorions, overthrew the Sassanian dynasty, 
‘and established themselves on the throne of Persia. 

‘NEHEIM, a town of Prassinn Westphalia, 10m. 
NNW of Arensberg, at the confluence of the Mone 
and the Ruhr. Pop. 1,970. 

NEHESDORF, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Frankfort, circle of Lackau. Pop. 530. 

‘NEHOGATOOANNAG, a river of the United 
States, which runs into the Mississippi, in N lat. 
et. 

NEHOU, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Manche, 6 m. SW of Valognes. Pop. 2,400, 

NEHRUNG. See Crnisonn-Hayr and Frascue- 

















‘age of Spain, in the prov. 











Harr. 

NEBRWALLEH, Nenzwasa, or Axnonwanas 
a very ancient city of Hindostan, the ancient 
Westen India, the long-disputed position of which 
Major Todd fixes in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the modern Puttan or Patana-soma-natha, near the S 
extremity of the peninsula of Gujerat.  Anhulwarny 
thongh not itself a sea-port, was the Tyre of ancient In~ 
dia. “The contiguous countries of Gujerashtra [rly 
Guzzerat] and Saurashtra [the region of the Gujers 
and Sanras], formed,” says Major Todd, “the 
of the Balhara sovereignty, and in one ot other, ac- 
cording to political contingencies, was placed the 
metropolis.” ‘he frst dynasty of the Sara race of 

nees had Dhank or ~puttun as their resi- 
Brinees bience they foanded Balabhi. On the de- 
Struetion of this city in the Sth cent, by an irruption 


fled 

teinel Laren, became te sat of 
Larica, became 

ts destruction, in the middle of 

selec ‘became the metropolis; and this, as re~ 

conded, endared until the 14th, when the title of 

Bal-cacrae became extinct. To the anthor of the 





werament, On 
Sth cent, An- 


Perphes we are indebted for the first notice ofthe: 
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commercial greatness of these princes, in whose ter- 
ritory he resided, viz. at Barygaza, correctly Brigu- 
gocha, the modern Berwuch, or, anglicised, Baroach, 
which was still one of the ‘eighty-four ports,’ when 
the metropolis was removed to Anhulwarra. From 
the days of Arrian in the 2d, to the founder of An- 
hulwarra in the 8th, and to the time of the last of 
the second in the 10th cent., notwithstand- 
ing its inland position, the commerce he deseri 
ens ‘ot to have languished: the same prodacts 
enumerated by the Grecian agent in the second, con- 
tinued to crowd the ‘eighty-four bazars’ of this grand 
mart in the Sth and 12th cents. Her position on the 
Sarasvati, at @ point equidistant from the ports in 
the gulf of Catch atl Caner threw into her lap 
all the products of Africa, Ezypt, and Arabia. Her 
chief port, Gujna or Cambayet, was not above 100 
m. distant, and that of Mandvie little more.” To 
attest the former splendour of this great emporium, 
four architectural relics are alone left. “The sceptic 
in Scriptural prophecies should repair to the once 
proud metropolis of the Balharras. He would thy 
Just see sufficient of this once magnificent city, with 
its 84 squares and 84 bazaars, to mark the facility 
with which capitals are raised and overthrown. He 
would discern but one vestige of the lofty cireum- 
vallation which enclosed the palace of itsCwsars; of 
the rest, like the walls of Babylon, there is not one 
stone left upon another. When desertion com- 
mences in the East, there is soon nothing remain- 
ing but sacred edifices, and the baories, or reservoirs 
of water,” 

NEIBA, or Nerva, a bay on the S coast of the 
island of Hayti, between that of Ocoa and of Petit- 
‘Trou, in N lat. 18° 16, W long. 70°28". It receives 
a river of the same name, which rises in the central 
mountains of the island, and rans W and S through 
beautiful valley of the same name. 

NEIBSHEIM, a village of Baden, 14 m. E by N 











of Carlsruhe. Pop. 900. 
NEIDENAU, a town of Baden, on the Jaxt, 11 
m.N by E of Heilbronn, Pop. 1,150. 


ENBURG, a town of E. Prussia, in the 
gov. and 24 m.S of Kénigsberg, on the Neide, an 
affluent of the-Soldau. Pop. 2.742. 

NEIDLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, 9 m. SE 
ane Pop. 880. 
NEILA, # town of Spain, in the prov. and 40 m. 
SE of Burgos. Bo 730. a 
NEILGHERI Netenerry Hivus, Neer 
Guenries, or Buve Movstats, a range of moun- 
tains in the south of India, between the 11th and 
12th parallels of N lat., and the 76th and 77th meri- 
dians of E long., at the point where the Eastern and 
Western Ghauts unite, and on the confines of the 
provs. of Coimbatore and Malabar, ‘They form a 
trapezoidal-shaped mass of about 650 sq. m. in area, 
joined to the table-land of Mysore by a narrow neck 
‘on the N, but completely isolated on every other 
side, and rising abruptly from the plain to a height 
of from 5,000 to 7,000 ft. Their greatest length is, 
from SW to NE, 43 m., at a medium elevation of 
‘Their medium breadth, at the same height, 
is alittle under 15 ft. ‘Their highest point, 
or Dodabetts, has an alt. of 8,760 ft. above sea-level. 
are 40 m. distant from the Malabar coast, and 
230 m, from that of Coromandel. They are com- 
Posed of three ranges or groups of. hills densely 
crowded patter: ‘The range to the W is called in 
its N part the Neddimalla hills; in its S, the Kun- 
dahs, ‘The eentral or principal range is 2 continuous 














chain rising gradually to the culminating point of 
Dodabet, and forms the separating line between the 
NE and SW monsoons. ‘The E division has been 
distinguished as the Kotagherry range. ‘The follow- 
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ing table of heights in the Neilgherries is from Dr, 
Baikie’s work entitled Olservations on the Neilgher- 
ries. (Calcutta, 1834, 8vo.]: 


Dodabet range. 
‘Dodabetta,  - - . . 8,760 ft. 
Davarsolabetta, - 8,880, 
Bevoybetta, - 8488 
a Fe 
—. a 
eee iz 
‘Ootacamund, - . - 7.361 
Do, . . 7416 
Kundah range. 
Koondal A - +, . 8.953 
Kudiakad (Saddle-back, Avalanche Hill), 8.503 
Davebdetta (Sugar-loat Hill), . . 6071 
Kotagherry range, 
Kodanad, . . . CRIS 
ita . 6 
=, # 
<2 
aes Fe 
im iy tn 
acne a 
SS a 
Coimbatoor palace, 1,483 
Danaikencottah fort, . . 068 
“The base of the hills," says Dr. Bs “is com 





pletely surrounded by a belt of dense jungle of vari- 
ous brenith, and rising in general to the height of 
from 2,500 to 3,500 ft. on their declivities. ‘The line 
of demarcation is very strongly marked, there being 
mnerally an open space from 1} to 2 m. wide nearly 
Seottate of trees all the way ‘round, AbovS, this 
space the character of the vegetation is completely 
changed, and the forests assume the appearance of 
woods in temperate climates, besides being nearly 
destitute of underwood. ‘The breadth of the belt of 
jungle is very various; it is however nowhere greater 
‘than 20 m,, and in many places it does not exceed 6 
m., as at Matepollium, where it is crossed by the 
great road to Utacamund by the Kunur pass. ‘The 
surface of the table-land on the summit of the hills 
is much undulated, and presents various character 
istics in the different divisions. The only circum- 
stance common to the whole is the ocewrrence of 
swamps, of various extent, in the valleys formed by 
the undulations. The soil in these swamps is of 
considerable depth and very rich; in some it up- 
proaches to the nature of peat bog. ‘The vegetation 
on the surface, however, is generally Iuxuriant; and 
they are always traversed by a stream of water, which 
after percolating through them issues forth as clear, 
pure, and as fit for use as if just taken from the 
spring. Nothing like miasm or exhalation exists in 
or near these swamps; as a proof of which 
munds ot villages are frequently found in their im- 
mediate vicinity; and the nature of the vegetation 
is entirely different from that which characterises 
swamps in the low country. ‘The Kundahs towards 
the W or Malabar side rise very suddenly from the 
plains below, and terminate in immense rocky preci- 
pices, presenting some of the grandest and most 
romantic scenery to be found in the world. This is 
particularly remarkable at the junction of the Nedi- 
mulla hills with the range of the Kundabs properly 
$0 called. ‘The outline of the summits forms an 
immense circular basin, hortered. with precipice 
very where perpendicnlar, ia soapy places ore ane 
ing, and of such a height that ie dropped fron 
the edge will in many places descend at least 5,000 
ft. at one bound before reaching the bottom, the 
crests of the rocks being at the same time broken 
into the most i and fantastic forms. A mi- 
‘Rute examination of the whole of this line presents: 
only one accessible point, the site of the ne 
dah pass. The table-land above is broken 
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number of long rounded ridges, with deep narrow 
valleys interposed, and richly wooded in the more 
sheltered spots. A striking peculiarity of these 
‘woods, common in fact to the whole hills, is their 
being nearly destitute of underwood, aud having 
their borders so well detiued as to resemble the orn: 
mental plantations of a gentleman’s park; so co 
plete is the resemblance, so artificially are they dis- 
posed, and so perfect is the keeping of the scenery, 
that in many parts oue is tempted to look round for 
the castle or seat to which they belong. ‘The soil is 
also execedingly rich, and covered with a short close 
green sward, which is maintained in a constant state 
of verdure by the abundant supply of moisture, ‘The 
Bowany river takes its rise in the Kundahs, flowing 
through « deep tissure till it reaches the SW angle 
of the range, when it makes a sudden turn to the E. 











It is joined by 2 great number of tributary strewms, | 


each ‘of the lateral valleys having its own brook of 
beautifully limpid water. Several of these rise within 
a few feet of the edge of the precipice, bordering the 
hills on the W; but with scarce an’ exception, sl 
flow to the E. The edge of the Kundahs towards 





Ootacanmnd is broken into a numberof valleysnearly | 


filled with wood and interspersed with patches of 
‘verdure.”—It appears from Dr. Baikie’s observations 
that the mean annual temperature of Utaeamund 
58°68’; the greatest annual range, 39°; the ma 
mum being 77°, and the minimum 38°. The 
amnual range is 1 and the mean daily 
170", ‘The maxi F the sun's ra 
equivalent to 21° of rain that 

lls, on an average of four years, is 44°88 inches; 
the number of days in a year in ‘which there is heavy 
rain, 19; of showery rain or drizzle with fair inter- 
vals, 81; clondy, 28; and of days perfectly fair and 

+288. ‘The mean temperature of Kotagberry and 
Dimbutty is rather more than 3° higher than that of 
Utacamind; that of Kunnr, probably 6° warmer. 
Less rain falls at either of these places than at Uta- 
camnnd; and it is generally dry at both when it rains 
at Utacamund, from their being affected by different 
monsoons.—The following are the travelling di 
tunees from the principal points in the Madras te 
tory: From Madras via ‘Trichinopoly 393 
Salem 332 m., via Bangalore 385 from ‘Trice 
poly 15m,; from Bangalore 176 m.; from Calicut 
156 m.; from Tellicherry (Cannanore) 130 m. 

‘The N, are inhabited ‘by three distinct races, who 
regard themselves as the aboriginal |r of the 
soil, the Kotas, the Burgas, and the Thodas. 01 
these the Burgas are the most nitmerous class. ‘They 
are an industrious race, and the cultivators of the 
soil. ‘The ‘Thodas are a well-developed museular 
tice, with handsome Roman features, and a tine 
clear brown complexion. ‘The Kotas, forming about 
a tenth part of the whole, are a degraded race of low 
intellect. ‘The soil of the N. is natarally productive, 
and is susceptible of the highest cultivation; espe- 
cially in the lowlands, where the Burgas raise lnxn- 
riant crops, withont more labour than is mecessat 
jist to scratch up the surface s0 as to cover the seed; 
neither tilling nor dressing is bestowed upon the 
Tand, yet the harvest is plentiful; and neither frost, 
nor ‘snow, nor deluge, nor drought, are kuown to 
come unseasonably, to interfere with the regular 
operations of the husbandman. Wheat, barley, oats, 
small pulse, and potatoes, have been grown with 
abundant success in the neighbourhood of Utaca- 
amund; and despite the earnest assatances of the 
Burgas, that the sacred mountains would return no 
produce to any but the devout worshippers of the 
divine Ram, it has been discovered thar the presid- 
“ing genius is in truth masually bountiful in repaying 
the toil of European caltivaters. 



















































NEILSTON, a parish and village of Renfrewshire, 
5m. S of Paisley. Pop. of p. 10,677; of v. 1,497, 
chiefly engaged in cotton-works. 

NEIPPERG, a village of Wirtemberg, 3 m. N of 
Brackenheim. ‘Pop. 450. It gives title to the counts 


of Nei 

NEIRA, or Baxpa-Nurma, one of the Banda 
islands, immediately N of Great Banda, and sepa- 
rated from Gonong-Api on the W by a narrow strait. 














It is about 24 m. in length, and where 
broadest. It is defended by two forts. The SW 
extremity is inhabited by Chinese and mative fisher- 





men. See Banpa I; 
NEISAPUR. 
NEISSE, an an 

governed by the 

in Austrian 8 

Neisse, being incorporated into the circle of ‘Troppat. 

‘Phe Prossinn part is included in the gov. of Oppelu. 










clean town, contai 
he bishop, a col 
ches, a monastery and convent belonging to the 
‘atholies, and a Lutheran church and school, Pop. 
1846, 16,225. ‘The chief employments are brew- 
ing, weaving of woollen, linen, ribbons, and stock- 
| ings, and yarn-spinning. | In the neighbourhood are 
quarries of excellent stone, N. was taken by the 
russians under Frederick IL, in 1741.—Also a river 
of Germany, which rises near Reichenberg, in Bo- 
hemia, in ‘the circle of Bunalau; enters Lusatia 
above’ Zittau; becomes navigable at Guben; and 
afterwards falls into the Oder, on the 1. bank, after: 
course of 115 m, in whieh it is joined by a smaller 
stream ealled the Black Neisse—Also a rapid stream 
Prussiau Silesia, which rises on the Spieghtzer- 
Schneuberg, in the Sudetic chain, near Mittelwalde, 
into the Oder near Brieg, after a NE course 







































‘HORP. « village in the p. of Banbury. 
ww ~~ Pop. 3 





ve NewTRa. 
small river in the north of Portugal, in 
ff Entre-Duero-e-Minho, which falls into 
y town of Neiva.—Also a town 
ranada, in the dep. of Cundi- 
istrict, consisting mostly of a tract 
of territory e lovel, extends 80 leagues from N 
to S on either side of the river Magdalena. It is of 
a hot and unhealthy temp. ‘The town is situated on 
the 1. bank of the Magdalena, at the junetion of a 
small stream of the same name, 120 m. NE of Po- 
payan, and 107 m. SW of Santa-Fe. . 
'NEIVA, a river of Russia, in the gov, of Perm, 
which here originates in a lake about 30 m. NW of Ye- 
Katerinburg, and flows into the Tura, on the r, bank, 




















after a sinuous course towards the E of abont 250m. 
Is principal afilnents are the Rij and the Iebit. 
NEIVA. See Nuima. 


NEIVE. a town of Piedmont, in the prov. and 4 
m, NE of Alba, on 1 hill near the Tinella. Pop.2,400. 
‘NEJAPA, a village of Mexico, in the state and 90 
m. E of Oaxaca. a 
NESIN, or Nresuts, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
and 86 m, SE of Chemigoy, om the 1. bank of the 
Oster, in N lat. 51° 2°45". It is a well-built town 
of some 17,000 inhabitants, and has cathedral, a con- 
vent, an T7churehes, and a lyceum. 
‘a Kind of commercial entrepot between Leipsig and 
‘Dantzie on the one hand, and Moldavia, Weleeeaes 
3 large 
LU 





‘and the Crimea, on the other; and has 
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nual fairs, Its manufactures consist of silk stuffs, 
Teather, and liqueurs. y 

*oGEKHVOROCHTSHA, a town of Russia, in the 

gor, and: 98.6 of Fuiare, on the 1. bank of the 


rel. 

'NEKKE, a village of Upper Egypt, on the 1, bank 
of the Nile, 4 m. S of Manfalut. 

NEKOUBAN (Laxe), a lake of Canada, 2¢ m. 
NW of Quebec. 

NERRESE, @ 
Kacheti, 65 m. NE of Tiflis. s 

NELL (Locu), a suiall lake in the p. of Kilmore 
and Kilbride, Argyleshire. It is about 2 m. long, 
and a}. broad.; and sends a brief stream to the 


own of Georgia, in the prov. of 








head of the marine bay Loch-Feachan. ¢ 
‘NELLAMANGALAM. a town of Hindostan, in 

Mysore, 15 m. NW of Bungalore. 
NELLEKENSKEER, 2 commune of Belgium, in 


the. of E. Flanders, and dep.of Nokere. Pop. 429. 
NELLEMBUR, a town of Hindostaa, in Malabar, 
30 m. E of Calicut. 


NELLENBURG, a district in Suabia, with the 
title of a landgraviate, formerly belonging to Aus- 
tria, but ceded to Wiirtemberg in 1806, and ex- 
changed to Baden in 1810. Lis area is 340 sq. 
Its cap., of the same name, is a small town 15 m, 
WNW of Constanz. Pop. 800. 

NELLISSERAM, a town of India, on the W 
const of Canara, in the district of Chincal, in N lat. 
12? 16. 

NELLORE, a district of Hindostan, in the Carna- 
tic; bounded on the N by Guntur; on the E by the 
bay of Bengal; on the SW by N. Arcot; on the W 
and NW by Cuddapah. Area 12,000 sq. m. inelud- 
ing Ongole, and a part of the Western Zemindaries. 
It is intersected by the Surnamuki, Kundli, Muldavi, 
Pennar, Munasu, Chippelaida, and several other 
rivers. Pop. in 1836, $46, The crops chiefly 
grown are dry grain, bt 1 8 considerable ex- 
tent of paddy cultivation. Firewood, saltpetre, be- 
tel-nut, tobucco, salt, and salted fish, are exported to 
Madras. ‘The district has long been celebrated for 
its manufactures of cloth, and for its fine breed of 
cattle. ‘The district of N. was acquired by treaty in 
1801. The revenue is 1,860,853 r.—The cap., which 
gives name to the district. is situated on the S side 
of the Pennar, in N lat. 14° 29°, E long. 80° 1’. 100 
m. N by W of Madras. It is surrounded by mad 
‘walls, and has an extent of 1,200 yds. from E to W, 
and of 600 yds. on the other sides. 

NELSON, a district and town in the Middle is- 
land of New Zealand. ‘The district embraces all 
that part of the island whieh lies to the N of the 
allel of 42° S, and embraces the settlements of Mas- 
sacre bay, Blind bay. Pelorus, Queen Charlotte 
sound, and Wairan. ‘The surface generally, along 
the coast, is mountainous and heavily wooded. There 

ever, some tracts of level or gently undulating 

; and on the E coast a considerable breadth 
of level table-land, as well ¢ low plains, Mr. 
Earp says of Massacre ay district that it is “a very 
pretty one; the greater portion heavily timbered, and 
the land extremely good.. Coal and lime exist in it, 
both accessible at the surface on the bank of a small 
iver, the Motupipi, in which they can at once be put 
on board vessels of 15 or 20 tons burden. ‘The gross 
re of level land in this bay is estimated at 
acres, of which at least 25,000 are fit for agri- 
culture. Blind bay contains about 60,000 acres of 
Jand sufficiently level for agriculture; but not above 
one-half of this is of a quality adapted for that pur- 
pose. Itis heey free from timber, but covered 
with fern; and in the swampy parts. forming a mar- 
gin » 4m. deep on the S and E, near the sea, cov- 
eved with flax. The latter description of land was 














































considered, at the period of the original selection of 
Suburban sections, as nearly worthless; it has now, 
however, proved to be the best land in the district, is, 
easily drained and cleared, and bears very heavy 
crops. The fern-land is also good when the fern 
‘grows strong and high: though, when the vegetation 
js stunted, it of course indicates a poor soil. Buton 
some fern-land, cultivated on a large scale, from 30, 
to 35 bushels of wheat per acre have been grown 
without manure, proving that it only requires propei 
culture to make it good land. Cloudy bay, wih ihe 
Wairau plain and valley, forms the most extensive 
and most valuable portion of the settlement. ‘The 
whole of that district is somewhat of the shape of 
skate-tish,—a broad level plain, 8 or 10 m, wide, at 
the head of Cloudy bay, running inland for 18 my 
when it suddenly converges to a width of 2 or 3m, 
equally level with the plain below, and extending 
from 40 to 50m. further inland. ‘Though it appears 
level—or may in a general description be so spoken 
of—there is a very considerable but gradual fall from 
the head of the valley to the sea, probably not less’ 
than 2,000 ft, in 50 m.3 but it is not perceptible to 
the traveller. ‘The land for 4 or 5 m. from the sea 
is covered with flax and other strong vegetation, and 
is generally swampy, but of excellent quality, and 
capable apparently, like that in Blind bay, of ensy 
drainage; for the next 8 or 10 m. it is dry, covered 
with long grass, and generally of good ually; 
yond this it continues grassy, tho land getting lighter 
the farther you advance up the country, till the last 
16 or 18 m., which are very poor and stony, only fit 
for grazing purposes. At the very extremity there 
are a few miles of forest. The whole district con- 
tains a great abundance of excellent agricultural: 
land; but its principal value at present is to be found 
in the fertile pastate with which it is clothed from 
end to end, ineluding the whole of the hills which 
bound it on the E side, which present some of the 
finest sheep-runs in the world, and extend all 
way to the E coast by Cape Campbell, and sonth- 
ward to the Kaikora mountains."—The town of N. 
is situated in S lat. 41° 14’, E long, 178° 16%, at the 
head of the great inlet called Blind bay, on a low 
plain surrounded by lofty fern-clad hills, looking 
across ‘Tasman’s gulf. ‘The town, exclusive of shops 
stores, and taverns, contains a fort consisting of 
ball-proof stockade, rampart, and ditch, a wooden 
court-house, barracks, and a powder-magazine, The 
harbour has a narrow entrance, but water for vessels 
of 500 or 600 tons, excellent holing-ground, and per 
fect shelter. ‘The rise and fall of tide is 12 ft. The 
European pop. in 1843 was 1,460; in 1850, 4,047, 
‘The Maori pop. in 1849 was 1.408. ‘The number of 
acres in crop in 1850 was 4,242. ‘The live stock 
amounted t0 441 horses, 5,052 horned cattle, 

sheep, and 5,337 goats, The soil is 

light; no heavy clays or stiff’ marls are met with. 
‘The agricultural produce consists of wheat, barley, 
oats, potatoes, turnips, tares, lax, and hops. | Strav= 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, . 
peaches, plums, grapes, cherries, melons, and pump: 
kins, are grown. The imports in 1847 amounted 0 
#108 G; the exports to £3, yee are places of 
worship for Episcopalians, Methodists, 











































and German Lu : 

NELSON, a connty of Western Australia, bounded 
on the N by the eo. of Wi on the Ei by the 
cos, of Wicklow and Goderich; on the 5 by the cv- 
of Lanark; and on the W by that of Sussex. It i# 
intersected from N to S ‘Onthe 


a district ot New South Wales, in the co. er 
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larid.—Also a parish in the same co. Pop. 
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NELSON, an island of the Southern ocean, in the 
archipelago of New South Shetland, between King 
George and Robert islands, in $ lat. 62° 15’, W long. 
58°50". 

NELSON, a central county of the state of Virgi- 
nia, U.S. comprising an area of 490 sq. m., bounded 
‘ou the SE by James river, on the NW by Blue ridge, 
and drained by Rockfish ‘and ‘Tyne rivers. Pop. in 
1840, 12,287; in 1850, 12,758. “Its cap. is Living- 
ston.—Also a central co, of the state of Kentucke, 
comprising an area of 460 sq. m., drained by Beich 
fork and Rolling fork of Salt river, and their branches. 
Pop. in 140, 13,637; in 1850, 15.207. Its cap. is 
Bardstown.— Also a township of Cheshire co., in the 
state of New Haniebire, 44 m. SW of Concord, on 
an elevated ridge between Connecticut and Merri- 
mac rivers. It has a hilly surface, and contains sev- 
eral ponds, the outlets of which flow into Ashuelot 
and Contoocook rivers. The soil is chiefly in 
ture. Pop. in 1840, 835.—Also a township of Mae 
dison co,, in the state of New York, 109 m. W by N 
of Albany. It has an elevated surface, and is drained 
by Chittenango and Chenango rivers. ‘The soil con- 
sists chiefly of clay and caleareous loam. Pop. 2,100. 
Ichas a village containing about 225 inhabitants.— 
‘Also a township of Portage co., in the state of Ohio, 
164 m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 1,898. ‘The soil is 
generally fertile, 

NELSON, a river of British North America, which 
issues from the N extremity of Lake Winnipeg: 

s through a series of Inkes; and enters Hudson's 

, t0 the N of York, and after a total course of 
300 m.—Also a district intersected by the river from 
which it takes its name—Also a lake in the district 
of Nelson river, formed by an expansion of English 
or Churchill river. At its N extremity is a fort of 
the same name. 

NELSON, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Gore district, bounded on the SE by Lake Ontatio. 
Tt contains fine land, watered by Twelve Mile ereek 
and numerous small streams, and is generally well- 
cultivated. Pop. in 1840, 3,059.—Also a village on 
Dundas strait, in the township of the same name. 
Pop. about 50. 

ELSON (Care), a headland of Ne 
‘Middle island, New Zealand, on the W 
Hardy, D’Urville island. 

SON, or Moxracue (Care), a headland of 
Australia Felix, to the W of Portland bay, in S lat. 
38° 24’ 15”, E long. 141° 34’ 15", 

NELSON FACTORY, a village of Nelson town- 
ship, Cheshire co., in the state of New Hampshire, 
U.S, 38 m. SW of Concord, on Sonhegan river. 

NELSON'S FORT, a settlement on the W stiore 
of Hudson's bay, at the mouth of the Nelson river, 
250 m. SE of Churchill-fort, in N lat, 57° 12". 

NELSONVILLE, « village of York township, 
Athens co,, in the state of Ohio, U.S. 59 m. SE of 
Columbus, on the N side of Hockhocking river. Pop. 
in 1840, about 100. 

NEMAON, or Noxaxs, a town of Portugal, in the 
proy. of Beira, comarca and 27 m. NE of Trancoso, 
and at an equal distance NNW of Pinel. Pop. 
3,274. It has a fortress flanked with 15 towers 

NEMAWHAW, a river of the Missouri territory, 
Ui hic ties Kap, afters Cones of about 225 
m,, joins the Missouri, on the r. bau 

NWEMBRO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
























side of Port 


deleg. and 6 m. NE of district and 14 
Nol Alene Mages on ther bank of the Se 

». Pop. 2,000. Irhas 2 ehurches and an hospital, 
and contains jini 


‘several iron-works, a silk spinning-mill, 
and several brick-works. Grinding-stones are €x- 
i mountain. 

a river of Mand- 


irises 


sharia, in the prov. of Helung-keang, which, after a 
conrse in a generally NW direction of 75 m., joins 
the Amur, on the r. bank, near Kitsibuk. 

NEMEA, a village of Greece, in the Morea, in the 
gov. and 14 m. SW of Corinth, on the r. bank of the 
Coutzomari. It contains the remains of a temple of 
Tupiter, and several other antiquities. 

NEMERKEN, a commane of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Tholembeck. Pop.351. 

NEMETHI, or Newer, a town of Hungary, in the 
comitat of Honth, and 15 m. SSE of Sebemnitz, 

NEMETHI-SZATHMAR. See Szarmman. 

NEMET-UJVAR. See Gussixe. 

NEMI, a village of the Papal states, in the comar- 
ca and 18 m. SE of Rome, ou the NE bank of a fine 
lake of the same name, and near the Appian way. 
Pop. 1,100. ‘The lake occupies the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, and has an alt. of 1,022 French ft. above 
sea-level. Its waters are affected by the tide. It in 
about 5 m. in circumf., and is surrounded by thick 
woods, formerly famous for the worship of Diana, 

NEMIROY, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 

district and 14 m. NW of Bratslav, 
and 90m, ENE of Kamenetz, on the r. bank of the 
Ronda, Pop. chiefly Jews, 2,000, It contains 2 
churebes, a Greek and a Lutheran, and a college, 
and has manufactories of printed calieoes and line 
A treaty of peace was here concluded in 1737 b 
tween Russia, Austria, and Turkey.—Also a town of 
Poland, in the prov. of Bialystock, on the Bug, 23 m, 
SE of Drohitshin. Pop. in 1838, 3,876. 

NEMISKAU, a lake in the SW part of Labrador, 
in N lat. 51° 207, W long. 77° 80°. It discharges it- 
self by Rupert river into James bay, 

NEMMERSDORF, a village of Prussia, in tho 
reg. and SW of Gumbinnen. Pop. 150. 

NEMONATTZY, a town of Iussia in Burope, in 
the gov. of Vilna, district and 48 m. WSW of Nowo- 
‘Troki, and 48m. S of Kowno, on the r, bank of the 
Niemen. 

NEMONIES, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Kinigsberg, on the Curische-Hai, NE of Labiau, 
Pop. 510. 

NEMOURS, « canton, commane, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine arne, and 
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rond. of Fontainebleau ant. comprises 
coms. Pop. in 1831 82: 1841, 10,129.—The 
town is 11 m. § of Fontaineblenu, 21m. 8 of Melun, 


and 54 m. SSE of Paris, on the Loing, which 1s here 
crossed by a fine stone-bridge, and surrounded by 
canal of the same name. Pop. in 1841, 3,547. Tris 
pleasantly situated in a picturesque valley, is enclosed 
by walls, and has four suburbs. It is generally well- 
built, and its streets are straight and spacious, ‘The 

rincipal buildings are the parish-church, a large ar 

fandsome edifice, with a lofty spire, and the castle of 
the dukes of N., an ancient strncture, flanked with 
towers and surrounded by a ditch, It has also an 
hospital, a college, and a public library, and several 
fine promenades. ‘The industry of the place is eon- 















siderable. It has bi Sed flour and tan-tills, ex- 
tensive tanneries, mannfactories of hats and of starch, 
a large marble-work, and numerons brick, tile, and 
me-kilns. ‘The trade consists chiefly in corn, tlour, 
wine, cheese, timber, iron, &e. ‘This town was for- 
merly cap. of the French Gatinais, and had the title 
of aduchy. A castle, named Nemus, originally oc. 
cupied the island in the Loing an which a portion of 
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the town now was subsequently 
erected. by Louis VII. on his return fem acai 
town, It passed 











lem. In 1170 N. was erected into It passe 
throagh various fortunes until 1507, when it again 
became attached to the erown of France. In 1515 
it was alienated by 1 favo 
tained by, the house of Savoy until 1606, ‘The dai 











Francis I. in favour of, and ye-. 
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was conferred by Louis XIV. upon his brother, the 
duke of Orleans. 3 

NEMPNET, or Newpsert-Turcawett, 0 parish 
of Somersetshire, 8 m. NE by E of Axbridge, near 
the source of the Yeo. Area 1,180 acres. Pop. 259. 

NEMROUD. See Nateep. 

NEMTSCHITZ, a town of Moravia, in the circle 
and 12 m. $ of Olmntz, and 17 m. NW of Hradisch. 

NEMZA. See Nvawrz. 

NEN, or Nexs, a river of Northamptonshire, 
which crosses the co. fom Daventry to Peterborough ; 
and is navigable to Allerton-mills, about 6 m. above 
Peterborough. From Peterborough it runs across 
the upper part of Cambndgeshire; passes Wisbeach : 
and skirting the NW part of Norfolk, empties itself 
into the Cross-Keys-Wash—The Nen outfall, for 
the discharge of the waters of the river N. into the 
sea, is a new tidal channel which commences about 
6 m. below Wisbench, and extends to Crabhole, 
distance of 6} m., from which point the river has 
shaped for itself natural channel of 1} m. long into 
the Eye, an inlet of the German ocean. ‘The width 
of the river at the bottom varies from 140 to 200 ft 
the depth is about 24 ft. from the surfuce of the ad- 
jacent land. ‘The spring-tides rise 22 ft. at the lower 
‘and 18 ft. at the upper end. By the formation of 
this artificial eut and works connected with it, up- 
wards of 7,000 acres have been reclaimed. 

NENAGH, a river of co. Tipperary. It rises in 
two head-streams among the W declivities of the 























Devil-Bit mountains, and rans about 12 m. NW, past 
the town of N., to Lough-Derg. 
NENAGH, ‘a parish, containing a town of the 
Aren 3,881 acres. 
340.—The town of 
». Tipperary, stands 
of Youghal bay in Longh 
Dublin. ‘The town has a 
comparatively ai and comfortable appear- 
ance. ‘The eastlé—or as it is popularly called Ne- 
nagh Round—is a conspicuous feature of the town, 
and a fine monument of Norman military architec- 
ture. ‘The jail is a new structure, and contains 192 
cells, 20 day or work-rooms, 11 yards, and a chapel. 
Pop. 8,618. 

NENKUR, a village of 
abont 4:m. W of the Indus. 

NENNDORF (Gross), a village of Hesse-Cassel, 
in the prov. of Lower Hesse, and circle of Schaum- 
burg, bail. and 2m. NNE of Rodenburg. and 17 m. 
WSW of Hanover. Pop, 574. It has an electoral 
castle, and extensive mineral baths. In the vicinity 
is another village named Klein-N., with 222 inha- 
bitants. 

NENNEETSUK NAZE, a headland on the const 

Greenland, in N lat. 60° 28". W long. 43° 04". 

NORTALIK, an island on the SW coast of 
ind. in N Jat, 60° 08", W long. 45° 16’. 
OKAZK, a village of Russia in Europe, in 

f Archangel, and district of Kholmogory. 

ensive salt- 














de, 5 m. N of Schwan, 

















a town of Russia in Enrope, in 
the gov. and district and 41 m. W of Archangel, 
near the White sea. 
NENSLING, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Franconia, 9 m. W of Greding, and 33 m. SE 

















i 
in Epiras, NW of Paromythia.—Also a town of |) 
Greece, in Livadia, in the dep. and 15 m. W of 
‘Thebes—Also a town in the dep. of Locri, on the 
channel of Talanda, NE of Bodonitza.—Also a town 
of the Morea, in the dep. of Achaia, on the gulf and 
SW of Patras. 

NEOGORI, or Neocnorr, a town of Turkey in 
Enrope, in Albania, in the sanjak and 40 m. SE of 
Avlona, on the 1. bank of the Vojutza or Poro, and. 
20 m, NW of Argiro-Castro. 

NEOGRAD, Noonan, or Noworan, a gespen- 
schaft, administrative province, comitat, and town of 
Hungary, in the cirele beyond the Danube, ‘The 
comitat is bounded on the N by the comitats of the 
Sobl; on the E by those of Gimér and Heves; on || 
the S by the comitat of Pesth; and on the W by that || 
of Honth; and comprises an area G6 m. in length 
from N to S, and 30m. in medium breadth, with a 
superficies of 645 sq.m. Pop. in 1837, 212,524, of 
whom the majority were Hungarians. It is inter- 
the N and S by branches of the Carpathian 
ns; the former distinguished by the name of 
Ostroski, and the latter by that of Cserhat, ‘The 
central part is level, and produces corn, hemp, fruit, 
‘The principal rivers are the Danube, 
the Ipoly, and the Zagyva, an affluent of the Theiss. 
‘The rearing of pigs forms an important branch of 

y. ‘The comitat is divided into 4 marches, 
ins 11 towns, of which Losones is the chief, 
58 villages, ‘The diets of the county assemble 
at Balassa-Gyarmath.—The town is 20m. Nof Buda. 
Pop. 1,853. It contains the ruins of an ancient for- 
tress. 

NEOLA, a state in the central part of Senco 

; bounded on the N by Bondu, and on the E by 
Dentella; on the § by the Gambia; and on the W 
hy the Nerico, by which it is divided from Wulli. 
It is watered by several streams, of which Neola- 
koba is the principal, and is woody in the NE. ‘The 
butter-tree is common, and elephants abound in the 
locality. Its capital is Badu. 

NEOLA-KOBA, a river of Senegambia, inthe N |) 
part of the kingdom of Neola, which flows WSW, 
and joins the Gambia, 

NEOMAYE (Saivre), a village of France, in the |) 
dep. of the Deux-Sevres, cant. and 5 m. SW of St. 


























Maixent, and 11 m. E of Niort. Pop. 800. i. 


NEOSHO, a river of the Indian territory, which 
has its source in the dividing ridge between the Ar- 
kansas and Kansas rivers; runs 240m, SE and S 
through the Osage and Cherokee lands; and enters 
the Arkansas abont 4m, below Fort-Gibson.—Also } 

lage of Newton co., in the state of Missouri 
; NW of Jefferson city, on Spring ereeky 
an affluent of Neosho river. 

_NEOTOI, an island of Tenasserim, formed by the |] 
river of that name at its confluence with the Indian 
ocean, and to the S of Mergui island. 

NEOT'S (St.), a parish and market-town in 
Huntingdonshire, 8, m. SSW of Huntingdon, and 











56m. NNW of London, on the E bank of the Ouse, i 


there is here a handsome stone-1 





\gey 
and near the line of the Great Northern railway. 
Area of p. acres. Pop. in 1801, 1.7523, in 1831, 
2.617; in 1841, 3,123. ‘The town is well-built, and 
consists of several streets\—Also a parish in Corn- 
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| Of Anspach. Pop. 800. wall, 43 m. NW by W of Liskeard, on the E bank {| 

Hy z IRHAUSE! village of the duchy and | of the Towey. Area 14,540. ay Pop. iu 1801, i 

} NE of Nassan. _ Pop. 560. d 906; in 183], 1,424; in 1841, 1,515. . 

| ; NENTHORN, a parish of Rerwickshire,4 m.NW| | NEOUNDOH, a town of bm. NE of {f 

has, poe Area 54 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 446. Pagahm-nien, and 105m. SW of Ava, on the I. bank || \ 

{ EOCASTRON. See Navanixo. of the Irawaddi. I is «flourishing place, and con 

| _ NEOCHORI, a town of Turkey in Europe, in | tains numerous religions edifices, thas # manufac- 

| Ramelia, in the sanjak and 110 m. NW of Gallipali, | tory af lacker. = el 
tf and 15 m. NNE of Inidje—Also a town of Albania, | NEOUX, a village of France, in the dep. rie. 
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Creuse, cant. and 5 m. SE of Aubusson. Pop. 


1,160. 

NEPAUL, or Nera, a territory in the N of Hin- 
dostan, between the parallels of 26° 30’ and 30°50’ N, 
and the meridians of 80” and 88° E, one of the largest 
and most compact independent sovereignties of India, 
though greatly curtailed in extent by the peace of 
1815. On the N it is separated from Tibet by the 
Himalayas; on the E it is separated from Bhotan 
by the river Mitchi, and the territory recently be- 
Tonging to the rajah of Sikkim; on the S by the Bri- 
tish territories of Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and Bengal, 
with the exception of about 60 m. belonging to the 
nabob of Onde; and on the W by the Cali river and 
Kumaon, separating it from the Punjab. Its ex- 
treme length may be estimated at 466 m.; its average 
breadth at 115m. Its area has been ronghly esti- 
mated at 53,000 sq. m.; and its pop. at 2,000,000. 
‘The lowest belt of the Nepaulese dominions is part 
of the great plain of Hindostan; in a few spots the 
British districts reach to the base of the Himalayas, 
but in most parts the Gorkha possessions stretch 
about 20 m. into the plains. Bounding this low 
country on the N, is a region nearly of the same 
width, ‘consisting of small hills, which rise gradually 
towards the N, and are watered by numerous streams 
springing from the southern faces of the first lofty 
mountains to which these hills imperceptibly unite. 
‘The lower portion of these hills, and some of the 
adjacent plains, are the chief site of the saul-forests. 
In several places. these low hills are separated by 
fine doons, or what in Scotland would be called 
straths. Many of these are well-cultivated. On 
riving at what may be called the mountains, the in~ 
habited valleys are generally very narrow, and from 
8,000 to 6,000 ft. of perpendicular height above the 
plains of Bengal. Some of these valleys produce 
enormous rattans and bamboos; others, pine-apples 
and sugar-canes; others, only oats and barley. 

Climate and productions.) In temperature N is, 
from its great elevation, cool and healthy; yet the 
‘orange here ripens in winter, and is nowhere finer. 
‘Tho northernmost part of the N. valley scarcely lies 
in a higher parallel of N lat. than 27° 8': yet it en- 
joys, in some the climate of the S of Bu- 
rope. Its height above the sea appears to be above 

. 4,000 fi.: the mean pany from the 17th to the 25th 
of March, was 67°. ‘The seasons here are pretty 
much the same as in Upper Hindostan. ‘The rains 
‘commence rather enrlier, and set in from the SE 
quarter; are usually very copious, and break up 
abont the middle of October. In a few hours the 
inhabitants, by ascending the mountains, can pass 

a variety of temperatures; and in three or four days’ 

joumen, by moving from Noakote to Kheroo, or 
rik, may exe! the heat of Bengal for the 
cold of Russia.—Cardamom and ginger are valnable 
productions; but transplanted rice forms one-half of 
the whole cultivation in this quarter. Considerable 
flocks of sheep are fed by the Gurang and Limbu 
tribes; horses are imported from Tibet. ‘The frigid 
regions are the abode of two of the finest birds that 
are known;—the marral, or Meleagris satyra,—and 
the damphiya, or Phasianus Impeyanus. ‘The moun- 
tains contain iron, lead, and copper: gold is occa- 
sionally found in the channels of the rivers. The 
copper-mines are quite superficial; each mine be- 
certain families, but the rajah shares with 

ff N. Proper is 
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breadth; the cir 





cumf. of the whole being under 50m. To the S it 
is bounded by very stupendous mountains; but to 
the E and W the enclosing hills are less lofty. She- 
opuri, which constitutes its principal barrier to the 
N, is the highest of the mountains that encircle it, 
whence issue the Bhagmatti and Vishunmatti rivers, 
which, with many other streams, traverse the valley 
of N, the bottom of whieh, besides being very un- 
even, is intersected with deep ravines, and speckled 
with little hills, Seen from Mount Chandragiri, 
the valley of N. appears thickly settled with villages, 
among fields fertilized by numerous streams; but the 
part of the view which most powerfully attracts the 
attention, is the adjacent enormous mountains of 
Sheopuri and Jibgibia, with the gigantic Himalaya 
ridge, covered with everlasting snow, in the=bacl 
romd. ‘The whole lands of the two villages of N, 
have been long partitioned into. fields, each of 
which in ordinary seasons is calculated to produce 
234 bushels of rice. ‘The hoe is the grand instra- 
ment of cultivation; but the inhabitants have nu- 
merous water-mills for grinding corn. ‘Throughout 
N. proper, the Newar tribes alone cultivate the 
ground, and exercise the nseful arts. ‘The sovereign 
is regarded as the original absolute proprietor 
of all lands. Even the first subject of the state has, 
generally speaking, but a temporary and. precarious 
interest in the lands which he holds; being liable, nt 
every punguani or grand council to be deprived of 
them altogether; to have them commuted for a pe- 
cuniary stipend, or exchanged for others. ‘This 
couneil consists of the principal ministers of govern- 
ment, and of such other persons as the sovereign 
thinks fit to invite to it. ‘The lands of the state 
are divided into 1. crown lands; 2. Birta, or Bimoo- 
ter lands; 8. Kohrya or Bari lands, or such as are 
destitute of streams; and 4. Kaith, or plantation- 
lands of the first quality. ‘The beegah is used in 
mensuration by the Purbutties only: by which ap- 
Pellation the occupiers of hilly regions surround~ 
ing the valley of N. are distinguished from the Ne- 
wars or proper inhabitants of the latter. Many 
kaiths yield three harvests; one of rice, one of wheat, 
pulse, &c., and sometimes one or two of an excellent 
vegetable, called tori. ‘There are grounds that yield 
two crops of rice successively; one fine and the other 
coarse; beside affording in the same year a wheat 
crop. In some ancient Hindu books N. is called 
Deccani Tapu or ‘the Southern isle,’ in reference to 
its situation with respect to the Himalaya mountains, 
and the contiguous northern regions; the valley of 
N. being there desribed as an immense Iake, which, 
in the progress of ages, had retired within the 
Of the, Bhagmatti. The ridge of the snowy Alps, 
although it here appears to wind considerably, has 
few interruptions, and in most places is alt 
insuperable. Several rivers that rise in Tibet pass 
throngh among its peaks, but amidst such enormous 
precipices, and through’ such narrow chasms, that 
their openings are in general quite impracticable. 
‘The widest break gives passage to the Arun, the 
chief branch of the Cosi. 3 
‘Population. The northern valleys of N. are in- 
habited by Tartar or Chinese tribes. ‘The prevail- 
ing religion is the Hindu; but many of the inhabi- 
tants are si to be of Tartars, and 
are reckoned impure. ‘The tribe called Newars ad- 
mit of poliandry, or rather the women are at liberty 
to divorce their husbands, and take others as often 
as they choose. The Brahmins of N. are numerous, 
‘and deeply skilled ia Sanserit lore. One of their 
libraries is said to contain aa on in that Jan 
guage. There are five vernacular langu: ut 
Frindostani is pretty. generally understand Saat 
Hindus of pare birth are not numerous. Be= 
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fore the Gorkha predominance, the military force 
among the petty chiefs of N. was always large, but 
undisciplined; it is now much improved. As sol- 
diers the Gorkhas are altogether unrivalled in Hin- 
dostan; to them danger is quite unknown; they 
fight hand to hand with courage amonnting to hero- 
ism; and have, in their i regiments, become 
the most valuable part of our Indian army. ‘They 
are small in size; seldom much exceeding 5 ft. in 


height; but are as hardy and enduring in frame, as | ish, who penetrated 
they are indomitable in spirit. For the Sepoys they | enterprise 


entertain great contempt ; refuse to be incorporated 
in regiments with them; and. speak of them as 
“fowls.” Of these brave and hardy little mountaineers 
we have already some five or six irregular regiments in 
‘our service; and on the breaking up and disbandon- 
ment of a disorderly regular regiment, one of these 
irregular levies was recently converted into a regi- 
ment of the line. In all our late campaigns the 
Gorkhas distinguished themselves greatly; when 
the unhappy Shah Snjah was placed on the throne 
of Cabul, he chose these gallant fellows for his body- 
and in Jellalabad a regiment of them had the 
jour of being imprisoned with Sir Robert Sale. 
“As soldiers they have, indeed, only one defect: it is 
inability to bear extreme heat.” 

Trade and Commerce.| ‘The commerce of N. is not 
so extensive as it might be under better regulations. 
‘This is partly to be attributed to the ignorance and 
jealousy of the administration; but also in a great 
‘degree to the monopolies certain Uluts or mercantile 
Gossains, and a few other merchants, have long been 
in possession of. If it were not for these obstacles an 
extensive traffic might be carried on between Tibet 
and the British territories, through this country. N. 
exports to British India, elephants, elephants’ teeth, 
rice, timber, hides, ginger, terra-japonica, turmeric, 
wax, honey, pure resin of the pine, walnuts, oranges, 
long-pepper, bark of the root of bastard cinnamon, 
dried leaves of ditto, large cardamums, dammer lamp 
oil, and cotton of the simul-tree. ‘These articles are 
the produce of the Morang and other parts of the 
‘Turiani, and of N.: besides these, a great variety of 
articles produced in Tibet are sent throngh N. There 
are small quantities of salt and saltpetre made 
in the eastern part of the N. valley; but the former 
is not so much esteemed by the natives as that of 
‘Tibet-—The following articles are exported from the 
British dominions to N., either for the consumption 
of that country, or for the ‘Tibet market; viz. Ben- 
gal cloths, muslins and silks of various sorts, taw 
silk, gold and silver laces, carpets, English cutlery, 


sation, spices, sandal-wood, quicksilver, cotton, th, 
inc, lead, soup, eamphor, chillies, tobacco, and coral. 
Manufactures. ‘The Newars of N. fabricate only 


cloths of a very coarse kind. The cotton employed 
is the produce either of Niakot, or of the Muddaize 
by which latter name they commonly distinguish the 
Company's territories. They work very well in iron, 
copper, and brass, and are particularly ingenious in 
carpentry: though they neyer use a saw, dividi 
their wood, of whatever size, with the chisel 
mallet. They export some of their brazen utensils 
fo the southward. They have attempted without 
Success, to manufacture some fire arms; but their 
Swords and daggers are tolerably good. They gild 
extremely well, and construct bells of so large a size 
as five feet diameter. From rice, ani other grain, 
they distil spirits, and also prepare a fermented 
liquor from wheat, &e. muawa, rice, which th 
name plaur; it is made in the manner of our 
liquors, which it resembles. The eurrency of N. 
consists chiefly in silver pieces of eight annas (14d.) 
called siceas, and they have a coin so low as the 
280th part of asices.. “A considerable trade subsists 




















between the N. territories and the district of Pure 
neh in Bengal—Katmandu the capital is but 
small town. ‘The other principal towns are Lalita 
Patan, Bhatgong, Noyacote, Chinachin, Calesi, and 
Hatiya. 

History.) The ancient history of N. is obscure, 
Mall th bat prince of Newar blo who reigned 
alliance with Pritt Nareais, the rafal of Gorkha, whieh 
ppt nares LETS 
ish, who peustrate ns far a Selerolyy But Ad ot prosecnte the 





the ona 
their frontiers up to tose of oar ally, the Nawab Vizier, an to 
sikh statca, On this approximation spn 

\daries; these were from time to time accommoda 
inner a8 to encourage the ‘and to leave 

‘on the British government the Itnpression that they almed at 
Stilt larger territorial jnally the Nepalese laid 
‘Glaim to Balurel and Sheoraj; this elsim was, however, referrod 
the evidence bore the arueriors waa 


vent, asi 
Te is by tho terme 


of Katmanda, 
ry st olt 


is treaty that our relations with N. are still 


Teaves, with the single exception just mentioned, 
tieal action toN. That state is neither subsidiary to nor depet 
dent on the government of India; it is unrestrict 


NEPEAN, a river of New Sonth Wales, which 
flows NW, between the cos. of Camden and Cam- 
berland; and, joining the Warra-Gamba, forms with, 
it the Hawxxspory: which see.—Al 
Upper Canada, in the Dalhousie di 
the N by the Ottawa river. Pop. in 1842, 7,204. 

NEPEAN-BAY, a large bay on the coast of Kan- 
garoo island, in S. Australia, 70 m. SW of Adelaide, 

NEPEAN-ISLAND, a sinall island in the South 
Pacific, about 4 m. distant from Norfolk island. It 
is uninl red, but was formerly nsed as a place of 
transportation for the violently refractory convicts 
from Norfolk island. Here they were employed in 
boiling salt, and only occasionally visited by boats, 
Althongh the distance is so. small between this and 
Norfolk island, the communication is rend - 
cult by the mountainous sea which runs between the 
two is 

NEPEAN (Porxt), a rocky projection on the 
coast of S, Australia, the E point of entrance into 
Port-Philip, in E long. 144° 38%, S lat. 38° 18%, 40m. 
SSW of Melbourne.—Also a large steep bluff on the 
8 coast of Admiralty island, in N lat. 57° 10’. 

NEPEAN-SOUND, a bay on the W coast of N. 
America, in N lat. 53° $2, W long. 127° 30. 

NEPHIN, a mountain of co. Mayo, 5} m. 8 by W 
of Crossmolina, on the W side of Lough Conn, Alt. 
2,646 ft. above sea-level. 

NEPHINBEG, a mountain of co. Mayo, 9: m.N 
by W of omports Alt. above sea-level, 2,065 ft. 

NEP! I, an island in the EK. part of the 
Caspian, at the entrance of the gulf of Balkan. It is 
20 m. in length from NNW to SSE, and about 10m. 
in breadth. =. 

NEPI, 2 small but fortified town of the of 
the Church, in the deleg. of Viterbo, 22 m. im 
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Rome, remarkable for a fine modern aqueduct, and 
some Roman ruins. Its walls are high and grand, 
but mouldering to decay. Tt is the see of a bishop, 
whose diocese is united to that of Sutri. Pop. 1.800. 

NEPIKAR, a township in Wrotham p, in Kent. 
Pop. in 1811, 528; in 1841, 600. 

NEPISINGUL. See Nirissrxc. 

NEPISS (Laxe), « lake of Canada, on the bor- 








ders of Maine, in N lat. 45° 40, at the foot of the | E. N) 


Alleghany range. 

NEPO, an island of Russia, in the gulf of Oneg, 
on the coast of the gov. of Archangel. _ 

NEPOMUK, a small town of Bohemia, 55 m. SW 
of Pragee. “Pop: 1,480. Tn the neighbourhood are 
several iron-works. ‘This town was the native place 
of John Nepomuk, the tutelar saint of Bohemia, who 
lived in the 14th cent., and was canonized by Bene- 
dict XII. 

NEPONSET, a river of Massachusetts, U. S., 
which flows into Boston harbour. It is navigable for 
vessels of 150 tons, 4 m. to Milton.—Also a village 
situated on both sides of the above river, in Norfolk 
co. 5 m. 8 of Boston. Pop. 800. 

NEPTUNE-ISLES, a cluster of low rocky islands 
on the S coast of Australia, at the entrance into 
Spencer's gulf, 45 m. NW of Kangaroo island. ‘The 
southernmost is in S lat. 35° 22 15", E long. of 
Swan river 20° 29" 15”. 

NEQUONQUIQUA, a river of New Brunswick, 
which runs into the St. John in N lat. 46° 6 

NER, a river of Poland, which joins the Wartha 
at Chelmno, after a NW eourse of G0 m. 

NERA, or Nan, a considerable river of Italy, in 
the Papal states, which rises in the Marea-d’An- 
conn or Monte-Sibilla, and falls into the Tiber, on 
Mg left -bank, opposite Otte, afer'a course of 60 
miles, 

NERAC, a town of France, in the dep. of Lot-et- 
Garonne, on the river Baise, 15 m. WSW of Agen. 
It is divided into Great and Little N.; is well-built; 
and contains 8,600 inhabitants. It has manufacto- 
ries of cotton-stufls, eaps, corks, and leather; also of 
starch, of which the quantity annually made here 
exceeds 400 tons. 

DA, Nenneppau, or Narwapa, a cele- 
brated river of Hindostan, which has its source in 
the district of Omereuntoe. in Gundwana, in about N 
lat. 22°55’, E long. 82° 15, in the same mountain 
‘on which two other large rivers, one running to the 
, the Sone, and the other to the S, the Mahanaddi, 
have their sourees. After passing through Gund- 
wana, it continues its course in a W direction through 
the provs. of Khandeish and Malwah; at Hassinga- 
Dad it is 900 yds. wide, and from 5 to 6 ft. deep; at 
Mundleysir its breadth is suddenly contracted from 
1,200 to 200 yds.; at about 10 m. above Tulluk- 
wara it enters the low lands of Gujerat; passing 
the city of Baroach, it falls into the gulf of Cam- 
bay, 28 m. W of Baroach, and after a course of 
650'm. It is navigable by boats for a considerable 
distance; but the navigation is considerably impeded 
by shallows, and cataracts. Its waters are 
shid to have « peculiar quality in bleaching cloths. 
‘This river in former times was the boundary between 
Hindostan proper and the Dekkan or Southern pen- 
insula. Te is sometimes called the Reva. Its prin- 
cipal affuents are the Praun and the Orsong on the 

;.and the Tawah and Odi on the 1. P 

LW, # town of Saxony, 17 m. E of Leip- 
wig, on the r. bank of the Muhide. Pop. 721. 

NERE’, a village of France, in the dep. of Cha- 
Fentestnfennte and 6m.SEof Aulnay. Pop. 
1,100, 

NERECHTA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 



































falls into the Wolga. It has some trade in yarn and 
linen. Pop. 1,200. 

NERESHEIM, a town of Wirtemberg, on the 
river Egge, at the foot of the hill of Ulrichsberg, 6 
m. SSW of Nordlingen. Pop. 1,000. 

NERESI, the chief town of the island of Brazza, 
on the const of Austrian Dalmatia, 14 m. Sof Spolato. 

ETO, a town of Naples, in Abruzzo-Ultra, 36 
. NNE of Aquila. 
NERETOA, or Narexta, a town of Bosnia, in 
the Herzegovina, 45 m. N of Mostar, on an affluent 
of the Narenta, consisting of from 500 to 600 cottages, 
seattered over a number of small hills. 

NERIAD, a town of Hindostan, in Gujerat, 30 m. 
NNE of Cambay. 

NERIKE, or Nertcre, an ancient central prov. of 
Sweden, surrounded by Westmanniand, Warmeland, 
E. and W. Gothland, and Sudermannland, now form= 
ing the S part of the government of Orebro. 

NERINJAPETTAH, a town of India, in the dis- 
trict of Coimbatur, on the W bank of the Cayery, in 
° 35". 








IS, a town of France, in the dep. of Allier, 
4m. SE of Montlucon. Pop. 1,432. Its mineral 
springs, of a temp. varying from 16° to 42° Reaumur, 
are jn great repute, 

NERJA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 30 m. 
E of Malaga, on a small stream of the same namie, 
Pop. 5,000. 

NERL, a river of Russia, in the gov. of Viadimir, 
rising in two head-streams which unite near Mislaol; 
flowing E and SE; and joining the Kliasma, on the 
1. bank, 9 m. below Viadimir, after a course of 150 
m.—Also a river of the same gov., which, flowing 
out of Lake Plestchey, rans NE to the Volga, which 
it joins on the r. bank, 12 m. SW of Koliazin, after a 
course of 60 m. 

NERNALLAH, a district and town of Hindosta 
in the W part of the prov. of Berar. ‘The town is 
82 m, W of Ellichpur, near the Bara. 

NERNIER, a village of Sardinia, in the division 
of Savoy, 3m, N of Douvaine, on the lake of Geneva. 

NERO, or Nea, a lake of Russia, in the gov. of 
Jaroslav, which receives the Gda and the Sara, and 
discharges itself by the Kolorost, an affiuent of the 
Volga. 

NERONDE, a town of Feance, in the dep. of Ln 
Loire, 30 m. W of Lyon, and 18 m. SSE of Roanne, 














Cher, 21 m. ESE of Bourges. Pop. 1,420, 
OUSA, x river of Rassia, in the gov. of Orel, 
1g into the Desna, on the ]. bank, opposite Troub- 
‘sk, after a W course of 90 m, 









NERPIO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 56 m. 
SSW of Chinchilla. on a stream of the same wane, 
an afilnent of the Segura, Pop. 3,200. 

NERSAG, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Charente, 4m. W of Angouleme, on the e. 
Pop. 1,100. . 

NERTCHINSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, in the 
gov. of Irkutsk, on the Chinese frontier, in N lat. 51° 
55’ 34", E long. 116° 32/21”, on the I bank of the 
Shilka, an affluent of the Nertsha. In 1658 it was 
merely a palisadoed fort; but in 1781 was raised to 
the rank of a town. deseribes it as “vilely 
built, widely sea badly situated, aud worse 
inhabited.” Since the caravans destined for the trade 
with China, instead of passing through this town, 

by way of the importance of 
this is much decayed; but a few merchants 
still carry on a far ficnlarly in sables. It 
contains about 200 houses, and 1,000 inhabitants 
including the military. ‘The neighbouring moun- 
tains afford excellent pasturage; but the district is y= 


Pop. 1,000. 
RERONDES, a town of France, im the dep. of 
H 







have 











a 1m, SW of Kostroma, on the river Nerechta, which 
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‘ver 
jefly distinguished by the mines of lead and § 
eee ae Caen yn ccs vanibed 
Into this remote part of the empire. Thess "fom 
yield, in common years, 40,000 pouds of lea’ o- 
Which 250 pouds of pure silver are extracted: 


these, 23,000 are sent to the mines of Kolyrat 


10,000 to the depot of artillery, and the rest # 
to private individuals, Fi 
NERTSHA. a river of Asiatic Russia, which eet 


S, and joins the Chilka, on the 1. bank, nea? 
shinsk. tae 
NERTSHINKOI - ZAVOD, a town of ASS 
Rassin, in the gov. of Irkutsk, 180 m. ESE of Nit 
chinsk, near the |. bank of the Argan. Por: 1, 
NERVI, a town of the Sardinian states (7000 
Genoese territory, on the coast, 6 m. ESE of Gene 
Jes wel bul nnd as some mantaetares 
and woollen. Pop. 4,089. 
'NERVIANO, & town of Austrian Ttals, 0” 
Olona, 12.m. NW of Milan, “Pop. 2,500. 1.9, of 
NERVIEUX, a town of France, in the | 
the Loire, 12 m! N of Montbrison. Pop. 1,000. 
NERVION, a river of Spain, which rises it he 
prov. of Vitoria, near Orduna, and. entering Biles 
the Durango, on the 1. bank, 8 m. abo 
the united stream forming the Ansa. 
NERWINDE. See Neenwixpes. oo 
NESA, a town of Kharasm or Independent 13" 
tury, near the frontier of the Persian prov. of Kho: 
rassan, 110 m, NNE of Meshid. It was taken a0 
nearly destroyed by Jenghis Khan, in 1221, 
siege of 15 days, 
NESBIN. | Soe Nezrors. ri 
NESBIT (Porv7), a cape on the W coast of 
Duke of York's island, in Duke of Clarenc® 
in N lat. 56° 15% 
NESCOPEC 









A township of Luzerne 5 't 
Pennsylvania, U.S,,98 m.NE of Harrisburg, 00950 
bank of the Susquehannah, which is here eros 7 
a timber bridge, 1.256 ft. in length,—Also a PY" 2 
Luzerne co. which falls into the Susquehanti! 2 
the above town, after a W and NW course of #9 ™- 
NESHAMINY, a river of Bucks c0., Pens, 
nia, U. 8. which rans SE into the Delaware, > 
m. below Bristol, feces 
NESHANOGE. a township of Mercer co» 
‘Wvania, U.S. Pop, 2,068, ; 
SUNESKALONKA. a tiver of the state of Mists 
U.S, which falls into the Arkansas. aie 
NESLE, a town of France, in the dep. oF 
mme, on the small river Ingon, 10 m. 5 of Pe- 
ronne, and 25m. E of Amicns. Pop. 1,756. 5, 
NESMY, « village of France, in the dep: %, 
‘Vendée, cant. and 6 m.$ of Bourbon-Vendée- PoP. 


1,000. ro 
NESS (Locu), beautiful and well-known lake 
in the NE division of Inverness-shire. It i* # 
Tongest, the largest, and, with the slender exceftiom 
of Loch-Dochfour, the most northerly of the 
of fresh -water Takes which oceupy the Glenor= 
nan-Albin, and carry along the navigation of # 
Caledonian canal. Tr extends with singular sts 
ness, from SW to NE: and, at its extremitie® t 
Aistant respectively 28 m. from Fort-William, aml 8 
m. from Inverness. Its length is 23. m. ad 
chains; its breadth, from 2m. at the NE eres 
ages abont 5 furs.; thea suddenly expat a 
wards of 1}m,; and thence to the SW extremity 
averages abont 1 m.. and is remarkably © 
‘The rivers Oich and Tarff enter it within brief: 




















nuation to the NE of Loch-Ness, and communicates 
with it by a narrow channel of about 3m. in length, 
The depth of Loch-N. in the middle is from 106 to 
130 faths.: and, within 250 or 800 ft. of the shore, 
is often from 40 to 50 faths. Its waters, in conse 
quence, never freeze; and, even after escaping from 
it, they reach the sea, in the short ran of the river 
Ness, before they can be cooled to the congealing 
point. The mountain-ranges which flank the 

glen come direct down upon the lake, and even 
plunge their bases within the margin of its waters, 
forming two long lines of stupendous rampart, 
straight, lofty, and acclivitous; and rendering the 
prolonged and very narrow range along the lake 
like the restricted ‘view seen through a fixed tele- 
scope. ‘The two ranges are generally nearly equal 
to each other in clevation, and have an average alt. 
above sea-level of between 1,200 and 1,500 ft.; but 
about the middle of the left-hand range rises the 
stupendous huge-based Mealfourvonnie, sending up 
adome-shaped summit to the height of upwards of 
3,000 ft.—On the Ist of November, 1755, at the time 
of the great earthquake at Lisbon, this loch was sud- 
denly upheaved, rolled itself with amazing impetu- 
osity in a billowy volame toward its head, and there 
discharged a wave 200 yds, up the river Oich, at a 
level 5 ft, above the margin of the stream. ‘After 
experiencing a continued ebb and flow for about an 
hour, it amassed a hnge ridge of billow, tossed it 80 
ft. up its NW bank, and then subsided into its ordi- 
nary repose.—The river which conveys the super 
fiuént waters of the loch to the Moray frith has a 
NE direction, and its length of course about 8 m, 
Its channel is gravelly, and on the average ahout 
180 ft. wide, with a mean depth'in summer of abont 
3 ft., and in winter of 6 or 7 ft. A brief way before 
entering the frith, it is sheeted on both banks, but 











.| particularly on the r., by the town of Inverness; and 


immediately below the town it expands into a har- 
bonr, and offers aecommodation to the steamers snd 
sailing eraft which ply from the eapital of the High- 
lands. 

NESS (Great), a parish of Salop, 74 m. NAV of 
Shrewsbury. Area 5570 acres, Pon 622, 

NESSA, or Nessirtann, a small island of Han- 
over, in the large maritime ‘inlet ealled the Dollart, 
in N lat. 58° 107, to the Sof Emden. It is the ro- 
maining part of a district Jong since overflowed by 
the sea. ‘ 

NESSA, or Nessg, a small river of Prussian Sax- 
ens, which flows through the duchy of Saxe-Cobnng- 
Gotha, and the rincipaity of Biscnacl, and falls 
into the Werra, 5 m. NW of Eisenach. 











ESSELROD, a village of the Prussian proy, of 
the Rhine, in the duchy of Berg, 3m. S of So- 
ingen. 


NESSELWANG, a town of Baaria, on the Wur- 
tach, 11 m. SE of Kempten. Pop. 1.200. 

NESTALAS, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Hlautes-Pyrenees, cant. and 4m. of Angéles. Pon 


NESTAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 60 
m. NNE of Palencia. ¥ 
NESTARES-DE-CAMEROS, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 13 m. SSW of Logrono, on the 


| Iregna, Pop. 210. 


NESTAVISHKI, a village of Russia, in the gov. 
aud 43 m. ENE of Wilna, oa the x. bank of the: 
in. ) 
NESTE, or Nestas, a river of France, in the dep.* 





space 
of each other, at its upper end: the streams Fores 
and F: besides some rills, enter npot if 
Morriston and the Coiltie entet 57) 
Loch-Doch: 





oar, somewhat less than a} ™i 


of Hautes-Pyrenees, formed by the union of the Neste- 
@Anre and thé Neste-de-Loaron, at Arrean. It 
rans N, and then E; and flows into the Garonne, on 


in| the l. bank, near Mazeres. 


NESTIER, a canton and village ieee a 
Unt 
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dep. of Hantes-Pyrenees, near the x. bank of the 
Neste, 2¢ m, SE of Tarbes. Pop. 500. 

NESTING, « parish nearly in the middle of the 
eastern district of Shetland, comprehending the an- 
cient parishes of Nesting, Lunnesting, and Whalsay, 
and a district of detached islands, Nestingand Lun- 
nesting extend along the E coast of Mainland from 
Gletness to Lannanness; and measure, in extreme 








ly of the island of that name, lying 
nearly 3 m. E of the nearest part of Lunnesting. 
‘The detached district of islands consists chiefly of 
Fair-Isle. Toula, and the Ont-Skerries. Pop. in 
1801, 1,941; in 1831, 2,103; in 1841, 2,294. The 
pop. are widely dispersed, seldom more than 70 
or 100 persons being assembled in one group of 
farms, or one ‘town’ They are almost all both 
farmers and fishermen, and often exercise other me- 
chanical professions, "The average rent of farms is 
£5, and the highest £13. 5 
NESTON (Great), a parish and market-town in 
Cheshire, 10 m. NW of Chester, on the E bank of 
the Dee. The p. comprises the townships of Lids- 
ham, Leighton, Ness, Great N., Little N., Raby, 
* ‘Phornton-Mayow, and Willaston. The town is well- 
built, and pleasantly situated on the SW side of a pen- 
insula formed by the estuaries of the Dee and the 
Mersey. It owes its chief consequence to summer- 
visitors. Area 10,260 acres. Pop. in 1801, 3.939: 
in 1881, 8,518; in 1841, 3,809, of whom about 1,700 
were in the town. 
NESTVED, a port of Denmark, in the stift and 
island of Secland, amt and 15 m. NW of Prestoe, 
and 51m. SW of Copenhagen, on the I. bank of the 
Stor-el-Suus viver. Pop. 2900. It has 2 churches 
and 2 hospitals, and possesses manafactories of wool- 
Jen fabries and printed ealicoes. Its trade consists 
chiefly in corn. ‘The number of vessels which arrived 
at the port in 1849 was 265 = 6610 lasts. 
NESVY. See Nreszwirson. 
NES or NeszMevx, a village of Hungary, 
in the comitat and 24m. E of Komorn, on the r. 
bank of the Danube. Pop. 1,210. It affords good 


wine. 

NETCHETCHE, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 60 m. E of Grodno, district and 17 m. 
SSW of Lida. 

NETELZEEP, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Becquevort. Pop. 211. 

NETHAN, a river in Lanarkshire, rising in the 

i rishes of Lesmahagow in 














by the Logan and other streams, and falls into the 
Clyde a little below Craignethan-castle. 

NETHE, or NEETHE, ativer of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Ant formed by the confluence of the 
Grande and Petite Nethe, which unite at Lier. ‘The 
Grande N. has its souree in the prov. of Limbarg, 
and cant. of Peer, near Hechtel, and flows thence 
into the prov. of Antwerp. It has a total course, in 
@ generally W direction, of about 51 m., 15 of 
Which are navigable. The Petite N. has its source 
in the S part of the prov. of North Brabant, near 
the ancient abbey of Postel, and enters immediately 
into the prov. of Antwerp, where it has a course in 
a WSW direction of about 36 m...15 of which are 
navigable. ‘The united streams direct their course 
WSW, and after running for abont 9 m. join the 

le at Rumpst and 3 m. NW of Malines. The 

named rivers give their name to the dep. of 
the Deux-Nethes now comprised in the prov. of 


Antwe' 
NETHEN, department and commune of Bel- 


ae ae 


in extreme breadth 4m. Whalsay | 6,600 











velles, watered by the Dyle. Pop. of dep. 1,214; of 
com. 570. 

NETHER-AVON, or Netennaves, a parish in 
Wiltshire 54 m. N by W of Amesbary, on the river 
Avon, Area 5,160 aeres. Pop. in 1841, 505, 

NETHERBURY, » parish in Dorsotshire, 1} m. 
SW of Beaminster, on the river Brit, comprising the 
tythings of Aish, Bowood, Melplash, and N. Area 
acres. Pop. in 1831,.1,042; in 1841, 2,162. 
NETHERBY, a township in  Arthuret ‘parish, 
Canbertend $f ma: by of Longtown, on the 
Tank of the Hake: Pop. in 1631, 826; in 1841, 
3 

NETHEREX, a parish in Devonshire, 5 m, N by 
E of Exeter. Aren 450 acres. Pop. in 1841, 97. 

NETHERLAND (Istanp), or NepERtaxnson 
E1asp, an island of the Pacific, to the NW of the 
Ellice Islinds and the N point of which is in $ Int. 
7? 10, and E long, 177° 33’. It is about 9 min 
length, low and surrounded by coral reefs. On the 
W side is a bay enclosed by reefs and terminating 
in lagunes. ‘The general aspect of the island is ex- 
tremely pleasing, and it appears to abound in eocon- 
palms and other trees. ‘The inhabitants are copper- 
coloured, tall, robust, and well-made. ‘Their only 
clothing is a cinetare consisting either of lange leaves, 
or of cloth made of cocoa-nut fibre. Their language 
bears considerable resemblance to that of the inhab- 
nts of Noukhiva, ‘This island was discovered in 
by the Datch navigator Eeg. 

ETHERLANDS, & district of Europe compris: 
ing the Lowlands, or NW declivity of the great basin 
formed by the forest of Ardennes, the Vosges, the 
Hunsdrack, the Siebengebirge, the Spessart, Oden- 
wald and Hartz, in the valley of which the Rhine 
flows down through the Netherlands. ‘The sontheri 
portion of these Low Countries belonged, in Cassar’ 
time, to Gallia Belgica. The northern portion, 
tuated between the Mense, the Ural, and the Rh 
was called the Island of the Batavians; and, with 
Friesland, formed part of Germany. ‘The part of 
the N, N of'the Rhine, was inhabited by the Fri- 
sians, who were, as well as the Batavians, ® German 
nation. Inthe Sth cent. the Batavians, and in the 
6th the Belgians, were reduced to submission by the 
Franks; but the Frisians were not subdued until the 
7th cent. By the peace of Verdun, in 843, Batavia 
and Friesland were annexed to the new kingdom of 
Germany, and sdministered by governors who 
eventually became independent, “In the 11th cent. 
the country was divided into duchies, counties and 
imperial cities: Brabant or Lower Lorraine, and 
afterwards Luxemburg. Limburg and Guelders, were 
governed by dukes; Flanders, Holland, Zeeland, 
Hainault, Artois, Namor and Zutphen, by counts; 
Friesland Proper remained a free lordship; Utrecht 
became a bishopric, the secular authority of which 
bishop extended over Groningen and Overyssel, OF 
all these rulers, the counts of Flanders were the most 
powerful; and, after their Mapes had passed, in 
1883, to the more powerful house of Burgundy, the 
latter, partly by marriages, hen a ‘or ces- 
sion, obtained possession of the of the 
Tow Countries. The last duke of Charles 
the Bold, fell, in 1477, in battle with the Swiss: his 
danghter Mary, by her ‘with the emperor 
‘Maximilian, brought the N. to Austria; and Charles 
V.. grandson of Maximilian, born in the Netherlands, 
in 1548 united the seventeen | es with Spain, by 
‘the pragmatic sanction,” a5: ‘ever inseparable from 
it, acconling to the ee ive Caaot 
1512, formed, under name of * ‘ircle of 
5 Soe to the German, empire 
East Friesland: pned, mm ler its own, rinces, at- 
tached to the circle of Westphalis. 
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history of the N. is fully traced in the articles Bet- 
ora and Hotaxp. 

NETHER-STAVELY, a township in Kirkby- 
Kendal p,, Westmoreland, 44 m. of Kirkby-Kendal, 
on the Kent. Pop. in 1841, 210, 

NETHERTON, a township in Sephton p.. in Lan- 
cashire, 6m. N by E of Liverpool. Pop. in 1841, 289. 
—Also a township in Cropthorne parish, Worcester- 
shire, 1} m. SW of Dndley. Pop. in 1841, 104. 

NETHOU, or AxetHou, a summit of the Pyre- 
nees in Spain, . It has an alt. of 1.787 toises = 3.809 
yils, above sea-level, and forms the highest point of 
the mountain of Maladetta. 

NETHY, a rivulet of Inverness-shire and Moray- 
shire, rising on the W side of Benna-Bynack, one of 
the heights of the Cairngorm mountain-range, and 
ranning N through Badenoch, and N and NW 
through the SE. district of Morayshire, to the Spey, 
into which it falls within a mile of the church of 














the gor. 
and principality and 9 m. E of Hildesheim. Pop. 
930. 


NETOLITZ, or Nerorsczy, a town of Bohemia, 
in the circle of Prachin, 23 m. 8 of Pisek, and 15 

W of Budweis. Pop. 1,650. Ithas manufuctories 
of hosiery, of articles in leather and of oil, and large 
horse-markets. 

NETRA, an amt and market-town of Hesse- 
Cassel, in the prov. of Lower Hesse. circle and 6 m. 
SSE of Eschwege, on a river of the same name. 
Pop. of bail., 5,380; of town, 800. 

“NETRAVATTY, a rivet of Hindostan, in the 
residency of Madras and prov. of Kanara, which 
has its source on the W side of the Western Ghauts; 
runs WSW; and throws itself into the N extremity 
of Lake Mangalore. It is navigable at high tide for 
little boats. 

NETSCHETIN, 2 town of Bohemia. in the circle 
and 20 m. NW of Pilsen, and 4 m. WSW of Mane- 
tin, Pop. 515. 

NETTE, a village of Hanover. in the gov. and 
Principality and 11m. SSE of Hildesheim and bail. 


of Woldenberg. Pop. 340. 

NETTESHEI, a village of Prassia, in the prov, 
of the Rhine, regency and 14 m. 8 of Dusseldorf, 
circle and 16m. of Neuss. Pop. 2,180, of whom 
60 are Jews, and the remaindet Catholics. It has 
2 Catholic churches. 

_NETTINNE, a department and commune of Bel- 
ium, in the prov. of Namur, and arrond. of Dinant. 


ae 230. 

ETTLEBED, a parish in Oxfordshire, 5 m. 

NW by W of Heuley-upon-Thames. Area 1,120 

acres. ee 1831, 618; in 1841. 690. 
NETTLECOMBE, a parish in Somersetshire, 6} 

m. N by W of Wiveliscombe. Area 3,760, acres, 

















NETTLEHAM, a parish in the co. of Lincoln, 3} 
m.NE by N of Lincoln. Area 3,270 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 714; in 1841, 841. 

NETTLESDEN axp FRIESDE: 
Piglesthorne p., Bucks, 6 m. SE 
Area 420 acre: ii 

NETTLE: 
Maidstone, on the river Medway. Area 1,310 acres, 





chapelry in 
of Ivinghoe. 















‘an 1831, 344: in 1841, 326.—Also a parish in 
‘Suilk, 33 m. S of Needham. Area 590 acres. Pop, 
| in 1861.74; in 1841, 98. 


SETLESWELL. or Nerswert, a parish i 
Essex, 16 m.W by N of Chelmsford. Area 14880 


Pop. in 1831, 316; in 1841, 336. 
f i, a parish in Lincolnshire, 1m. § 
‘We W of Caistor. Area 3.570 acres. Pop. in 1831, 


3855 im 1841, 457—Also a parish in Wiltshire, 7h 





m. NW by W of Chippenham. Area 1,860 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 385; in 1841, 536. 

NETTOKO, a town of Senegambia, in the king- 
dom of Bambnk, on the Sanonkolez, 24 m. ESE of 
Ferbanna. It has gold mines in its environs, 

NETTOLITZ. See Nerouitz. 

NETTSTALL, a village of Switzerland, mn the 
cant. and 3 m. N of Glaris, near the |. bank of the 
at the foot of the Wigzis. 1,600. It 
as a Protestant and a Catholic charch, and pos- 
sesses mannfactories of paper and of stray-hats. 

NETTUNO, a town and port of the Papal States, 
in the comarea and 34 m. SSE of Rome, on the Me- 
diterrancan. Pop. 1,800. ‘There is now but little 
'¥ or commerce here, on account of the depo- 
pulation of the neighbouring country. It has the 
remains of a temple of Neptnne, whence its name, 
and is supposed to be the Cano or Cerio of the aie 
cients. the port of Antium, 

NETTUNO (Axrro-p1), a stalactitie grotto on 
one of the promontories of Capo Caccin in the island 
of Sardinia, 12 m, from Alghero. Ttis situated close 
to the little island of Foradada, and so exposed that 
any wind between the NW and the S prevents an 
entry. The first vaulted eavern, forming an antes 
chamber about 30 ft. igh, has no peculiar bonuty, 
Crossing a second cavern, in which are about 20 ft. of 
beantifully clear water, and then, turning to the left, 
we find ourselves in an intricate navigation among 
stalactites, with surrounding walls and passages of 
stalagmites of considerable height. Passing these, 
and proceeding westerly, we reach another cavern 
with a natural column in its centre, “the shaft and 
capital of which, supporting the immense and bean- 
tifully fretted roof, reminded me,” says Mr, Tyndale, 
“of those in the chapter-house of the cathedral at 
‘Wells, and the staircase of the hall at Christ Chareh, 
Oxford. Tk stands, the growing monument of cen- 
turies, in all its massive and elegant simplicity, with, 
comparatively speaking, few other stalagmites to de~ 
stroy the effects of its noble solitude. ‘The vista of 
the caverns and passages through whieh we had 
passed disclosed in the distance a slight greyish shade, 
—the feeble strnggle of the few rays of daylight con- 
tending with the victorious blaze of nearly 3,000 
candles, which, placed in all parts of the gigantic 
abyss where we stood, were reflected on the un- 
ruffled lake at our feet, while the roseate tint of the | 
carbonate of lime gare a warmth to the whole scenes 
Opposite to us was a diminutive mountain, on the 
summit of which a row of lights, arranged expressly 
to illumine the overhanging roof, gave to the small 
stalactites in the distance the appearance of icicles 
of a frozen fountain; and to our right hand were 
columns of enormous and bizarre formation from 50 
to 60 ft. high, with recesses and projections of every 
variety. We then ascended this mountain, whence 
coup Pil of the whole surrounding hill, valley, and 
lake was obtained. In parts of the grotto were eor- 
ridors and galleries, some 300 and 400 ft. long, 
minding one, if such a is allowable, of | 
the Moorish architecture of the Alhambra,” { 

NETWORITZ, atown of Bobemia, in the circle | 
and 25 m. SE of Berenn.-and 28) 

ETZE, a river of Prussia, which issues from @ 
lake in the prov. of Posen and regency of Bromberg, 
circle and 6 m. SE of Inowraclaw; passes: Uskz, 
Czarnikow and Filehne; enters the prov. of Bran- 
denbarg and regency of Frankfort, and throws itself 
into the Warta, on the r. bank, 9m. above Lands- 
berg. It has a total conrse in a generally W direc- 
tion of 150 m., and is navigable to Ns . 

a river of France, in the dep. 


of the Vosges. and cant. of Schirmeck, which hasits |] 
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in the portion of the Vosges named the Basse- 
Brache; and after a course of about 8 m. throw 
seli into the Bruche, at a hamlet of the same name. 

NETZSCHKAU, a town of Saxony, in the circle 
of the Voigtland, bail. and 12 m. NNE of Plauen, on 
the Gdlzsch, near its confluence with the Elster. 
Pop. 1,600. It has manufactories of woollen and 
linen fabrics, and of paper. 

HERN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Upper Bavaria, and presidial of Rosenheim, on the 
Iun. Pop, 370. In its environs is a quarry’ of mill- 
stone. 

NEUBERG, « village of Styria, in the circle and 
20m. NNE of Brnek, and 45 m. N of Griitz, on the 
Murz. Pop. $40. It has a fine church belonging to 
a Cistercian abbey which was suppressed in 1786, 
und in the environs are extensive iron-mines. 

NEUBETSCHE, a market-town of Hungary, in 
the comitat of Torontal, on the Theiss. Pop. 2 

NEUBOURG, or Nevr-Bouro (Lx), a canton, 
commune, and town of France, in the dep. of the 
Kare and arrond. of Louviers. "The cant. comprises 
26 com. Pop. in 1831, 13,133; in 1841, 12,52 
‘The town is situated in a fertile plain between the 
Rille and the Seine, 18 m. SW of Louviers. Pop. 
in 1841, 2,105. Tt isa place of active manufactur 
ing industry in cotton goods. 

EUBURG, a duchy of the German empire. It 
ig divided into two parts; the western, lying between 
Suabia and Franconia, on both sides of the Danube; 
the eastern, called also the Nordgau, stretching along 
the borders of the Upper palatinate. ‘The territory, 
which has an extent of 1,080 sq. m., is well-culf 
‘vated, and contains some iron-works; but the prinei- 
pal manufactures are of hemp and flax. In 1808 
the whole was incorporated in the Bavarian circles 
of the Upper Danube und the Regen. It was the N. 
branch which succeeded to the states und dignity of 
the elector of Bavaria in 1742.—Also a town of Ba- 
Varia, on the r. bank of the Danube, 11 m. W of In- 
goldstadt, Pop, 6,000, It is neatly built, and con- 
tuins several good edifices. ‘The old ducal palace is 
still a good building. N. has also a collegiate church, 
college, an hospital, and an orphan-houst. It was 
formerly a fortified plice, but was dismantled in the 
‘early part of the 18th cent. 

UBURG. See Krosten-Nevnone. 

NEUBURG-VOR-DEM-WALDE, i.e. ‘N. near 
the Forest," a town of Bavaria, on the Schwarzach, 
21 m. ESE of Amberg. Pop. 1,400. 

NEUBURG-AN-DER-KAMLACH. a town of 
Bavaria, on the Kamlach, 6 m. NW of Ursberg. 

NEUCHATEL. See Neorenares. 

NEUDAMM. a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Brandenburg, 11 m. N by E of Custrin, on the Miet- 
wel. Pop. 2,997 in 1837. It has manufactories of 
wWoollens and hosiery. 

NEUDEK, a town of Bohemia, 10 m. NW of 
Carlsbad. Pop. 1,966. 

NEUDENAL, a town of Baden, 11 m. N by E of 
Heilbronn, on the r. bank of the Jaxt. Pop. 1,222. 

_ NEUDORF. a village of Lower Austria, 36 m. N 
by E of Vienna. Pop. 900.—Also a v. of Croatia, 
in the com, of Agram.—Also a v. of Bohemia, 6 m. 
S of Elnbogen,—Also a ¥. of Saxony, on the Elbe, 
N of Dresden. 

*, or Ioxo, a town of Hungary, in the 

com. of Zips, 5m. S of Leutschau, on the 1. bank of 
Hernad. Pop. 5,871. It is the seat of the cen- 
tral administration of the 16 privileged towns of 
Zips, and of a tribunal of mines; and has iron and 
Copper-works. with manufuetories of linen and of salt 
‘or Nowe, a town of Prussia, on 












































EUENBURG, 
the Vistula, 10 m. SW of Marienwerder. Pop. 2.960. | bom 


Also a town of Baden, on the Rhine, 15 m. 5 of | 





Old Breisach. Pop. 740.—Also a town of Wairtem- 
berg, in the Black forest, on the Enz, 15,1. SE of 
Carlsruhe. Pop. 1,554. ‘It is neatly” built, having 
been almost entirely burned down in 1783. 

NEUENDORE, a town of Prussia, on the Rhine, 
2m.N of Coblenz, Pop. 1,800. 

NEUENECK, or Newsxzco, a village of Swit- 

land. in the cant. and 6m. SW of Berne. Pop, 
2,155, Protestants. 

NEUENHAUS, or Nawnavs, a town of Hano- 
ver, in the gov. and 30 m. WNW of Osnabruck, on 
the Dinkel, an affluent of the Vechte, Pop. 1,462, 

NEUENKALDEN, or Nzv-KaLpex, a town of 
Mecklenburg-Schweria, near the lake of Cummerow, 
30 m. SE of Rostock. Pop. 2,150. It has manu- 
factories of linen and of tobaeco-pipes. 

NEUENKIRCHEN, a town of Prussian West- 
phalia, in the gov. of Min 
derborn. Pop. 1,371 
m. SW of Orterndorf. 

NEUENKIRC 


















Pop. 1,100. 
5S N-BEF-MELLE, a village of 
Hanover, 6 m. SSE of Melle. Pop. 1,180. 

NEUENRADE, a town of Prussian Westphalia, 
in the Mark, near the Lene, 7 m. 8 of Iserlohn, 
Pop. 1,277. ‘It has manufactories of linen and of 
iron. 

NEUENSTADT, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the 
Kocher ind the Brettach, 10m, WNW of Ochringen, 
Pop. 1, 

NEUENSTEIY, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the 
Eppach, $ m. E of Ochringen, Pop. 1,486, 

NEUENWALDE, a village of Hanover, 32 m. W 
of Stade. Pop. 480. 

NEUERBURG, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, 9m, W of Bittburg. Pop. 1,400. 

NEUVERMULEN, a village of Russia, in the gov, 
of Livonia, on the r. bank of the Aa, 9 m.NNE of 
Riga. 

NEUERN, a town of Boliemia, in the circle and 

5 of Kattan. 
ERN (Usren) a village of Bohemia, on the 
Angel, 12 m, SSW of Klattau. Pop. 825. 

NEUERVELT, a village of Bohemia, near the 
source of the Elbe, 18 m, NNW of Arnau. 

NEUFAHRWASSER, « village of Prussia, 4 m. 
N of Danzig, at the mouth of the west arm of the 
Vistala, forming the port of Danzig. Its lighthouse 
stands in N lat. 54° 24’, E long. 18° 34’, 

NEUFBERQUIS, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Nord, cant. of Merville. Pop. 1.8 

NEUFBOURG, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Bas-Rhin, cant. and 4 m. ENE of Lanterbourg. 
Pop. $90—Also a canton and town in the dep. of 
Eure, 12 m. WSW of Louviers. Pop. of cant, in 
1841, 12,525; of town 2,105. The town stands in a 
fertile plain between the Rille and the Seine. It has 
extensive cotton-works, and an active trade in eattle 
and grain, the produce of the surrounding eountry. 

NEUF-BRISACH. See Brisacn. 

NEUFCHATEAL, a town of France. in the dep. 
of Vosges, on the Mouzon, near its junction with the 
‘Meuse, 35 m. NW of Epinal. Pop: 3,698. It is the 
seat of @ communal college, and hus a publie library 
of 7,500 vols. Its manufactures chiefly consist of 
coarse cottons, and basket-work.—The arrond. of N., 
comprising 5 cants., bas an area of 111,265 hectares. 
Pop. in 1841, 65,527—Also a town of Belgium, in 
the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, 30 m. WNW of 
Luxemburg. Pop. 1,648. ; 

NEUFCHATEL, or Neveates, in German, 
Ferstuestuum - NECESBURG - UND - GRarscHari~ 
‘Varesors, a canton in the NW of Switzerland, be- 
tween the parallels of 46°47’ and 47° N lat, and 
nded_by the cant. of Berne, the lake of N., 



























Pays-de-Vaud, and the French dep. of Doubs. 
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superficial extent is about 281 sq. m. Pop. in 1836, 
58,616; in 1850, 70,753, of whom 64,5 ere Pro- 
' testants, and 5,570 Roman Catholics. Its surface, 
which is divided between the basins of the Rhine and 
the Rhone, is mountainous, being intersected from S 
to N by several branches of the Jura chain. The 
climate is cold; winter continuing during 7 or 8 
months. Pasture-lands oceupy the greater part of 
the surface; but vines are cultivated in the lower and 
sheltered parts of the cant, bordering on the lake. 
‘The two principal valleys, the Val-de-Ruz and the 
Val-de-Travers, produce a little corn; but the higher 
{part of the cant, bordering on France, is laid 
} only in pasturage and plantations, and corn is i 
ported to supply the home-consumption. Cattle and 
cheese are exported: OF a total surface of 213,161 
poses of 32,000 sq. ft. each, 60,006 poses are ocenpied 
‘with pasturage, 47,028 are in meadow-land, 44,13: 
woods and forests, 34,353 in open land, 10,008 are 
cultivated, 7,211 in waste Innds, and 4,591 in vine- 
yards. _ 
Manufactures.) ‘The manufacturing industry of 
this cant. is very considerable. Its fubries of cot- 
ton, linen, and woollen are extensive, as well as those 
of lace and stockings, watches, and other works in 
metal. Manufactures of printed cottons were estab- 
ishod in the cant, in the beginning of the last cent., 
but they made little progress till abont the year 
1760, from which time up to 1804 there was a gra- 
anal increase and improvement in quantity and qua- 
lity. In 1805 eylinders of engraved metal were in- 
troduced, and, though only employed by one mann- 
facturer at first, they became general in 1811. To 
the various modifications and improvements of this 
| discovery the eotton-printers attribute their principal 
t ‘The events of 1814 put an end to the per- 
} influence of France upon the manufactures 
; zerland, and the manufacture of cotton prints 
} again became active. At the present moment most 
{of the cloths which are printed in N. are of Swiss 
{ manufacture, and are furnished principally by the 
canton of Zurich. For certain articles, and ‘espe- 
{ wlally for those produeed by the engraved estinder 
} machinery, the power-loom cloths of England are 
{__ preferred.’ The weaving is more regular, and better 
} 
i 
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suited to receive mechanical impressions. ‘The pro- 
bable production of printed cottons in N. is now about 


80,000 pieces per annum, each containing 25 French 


pieces 
ells, or about 82 English yds. ‘The number of work- 
people engaged is about 1,000, of whom five-eighths 
are men, and three-eighths women and children. Of 
these prints about 30,000 pieces are exported to the 






into the mountains of N. in a manner 
{worthy of notice. As early as the 17th cent., some 
workmen had constructed wooden clocks with weigh 
fter the model of the parish lock which was place: 
in the church of Locle in 1630; but no idea had 
been as yet conceived of making clocks with sprin; 
It was only about the Intter end of the same cent. 
that an inhabitant of these mountains, having re- 
turned from » long voyage, brought back with him 
a watch, an object which was till that time unknown 
in the country. Being obliged to have his watch 
repaired, he carried it to a mechanic named Richard, 
who had the repntation of being a skilfel workman, 
Richard succeeded in repairing the watch, and, hay- 
ing attentively examined its mechanism, conceived 
the idea of constructing a similar erticle. By dint 
of labour and of perseverance he at length six 
though not without having had great difficulties to 
mont, as he was compelled to construct all the 


a movements of the watch, and even to ma- 























nufacture some ill-finished tools in order to assist 
him in his labours. When this undertaking was 
completed it created a great sensation in the conn- 
try, and excited the emulation of several men of 
genius to imitate the example of their fellow-citizen, 
and thus, very fortunately, the art of watch-making 
was gradually introduced among our mountains, 
whose inhabitants had hitherto exercised no other 
trade or profession than those which were strictly — 
necessary to their daily wants, their time being prin- 
cipally employed in cultivating an ungrateful and 
unproductive soil. Lace-making was also intro- 
duced at the same period as the art of watch-making, 
‘The former was imported by the refugees from France, 
who had been compelled to seek an asylum in a Pro- 
testant country in consequence of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. Lace-making principally oceu- 
pies the female sex, and a woman might earn from 1 
to 3frs.a-day, according to her skill and assiduity in 
her work. For a period of rather more than a cen 
tury Iace-making was a very lucrative occupation to 

the pop. of these mountains; but since the invention }) 
of machines for the manufactory of lace this branch: 
of industry hus entirely decayed. Most of the per- 
sons who were occupied in making lace have suc- 
cessively embraced some branch of watch-makin; 
Others continue to make blond lace, though thei 
earnings are very trifling; but, from the facility of 
transfer to other occupations, the destruction of this 
branch of industry has not occasioned any very con+ 
siderable inconvenience. The number of watches 
manufactured annually in this canton may be ecalen- 
lated to be from 100,000 to 120,000, of which about 
35,000 are in gold, and the rest in silver. Now sup+ 
posing the first, on an average, to be worth 150 fry 
and the others 20 fr., it would represent @ capital of 
nearly 7,000,000 fr., without taking into consider- 
ation the sale of clocks and instruments for watch- 
making, the amount of which is very large. It'is 
calculated that from 18,000 to 20,000 persons are 
occupied in vate making, ot in manufactaring ine 
no and articles for the construction of watches. 


Government.] The principality of N., though form- 
ing one of the confederated cantons of Switzerland, 
recognises the sovereignty of the king of Prassia, 
and pays to him an annual tribute. ‘The represen= 
tative body is nominated by the people, on a very 
extensive suffrage, with freedom and publicity of de- 
bate, and independence in the exercise of the elec- 
toral franchise. All the administrative functionaries 
are, however, nominated by the king of Prussia, and 
upon their nomination no veto is exercised by the 
legislature. The budgets are voted by the ‘great 
conneil or the assembled deputies of the people, for 
whose account the imposts are received through 
agents nominated by the king; his representative bas 
the title of * governor,’ and many of the members of 
the legislative body hold offices to which they have 
been named by the Prussian monarch. ‘The princi+ 
pality does not form a part of the German commer- 
cial league, but has certain privileges and immuni- 
ties allowed to its exports when they pass the Pras+ 
sian frontier certifieates of Neuchatel origin. 
No custom-hotses exist in any of the canton, 
and the péage is much lower than in most of the 
other Swiss cantons. —The revenue of the cant 
N,, for 1834, was as follows: 































































Revenues. 

1. Cons, tithes, domains, and fisheries, £5.42 12 

‘S poratge er". ae 499 2 

Erode) ak pa eee o 4.208 10 

4 Salt, at per month, - «Bee 

rs a : 2.056 8 

6 Turnpikes (péages), 610 Bed 
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’ sea, 466 metres 09 yds. ‘The rivers that fall into 
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‘Totals 
‘Expenditure, Pe . 
Sarplus revenue, 
It appears that the disbursements amount to about 


4s. 8d. per inbabitant yearly. No new taxes of any 
sort have been laid on for more than six centuries, 
and many ancient imposts have been either reduced 
‘or abolished as unnecessary for the expenses of the 
government. ‘The king of Prussia receives an an- 
nual revenue of £3,862 sterling from the principality, 
which is somewhat less than one-third of the whole 
expenditure. Independently of the sum charged in 
the account for the clergy, there are glebes attached 
to many of the livings, and the parishes aid by volun- 
tary contributions.—The maximum salary of a cler- 
gyman is 2,200 fr. = £121; the minimum 1,300 fr. = 
£72; and the av 1,500 fi 
84 clergymen in the principality, which gives one to 
every 1,647 persons. ides the amount which 
appears as furnished by the state for the purpose of 
education, every commune is required to provide a 
schoolmaster, and education is made obligatory 
throughout the principality. About two-thirds of the 
pop. are Nenchatelois; the remaining one-third being 
either from other provinces of Switzerland or from 
foreign countries. 

Torn), Tia cant oignally forme, with the alee rin 
Sipality€ Vatengn, x sual sac enjoying a caldera share 

freedom ; the prinee being obliged, before his accession, to take 
tn oath thit he wood preserve tho integrity. of the principality 
aand secare to his subjects all thelr ancient rights. In 1707, on 
the extinetion of the reigning fuily, the state acknowledged the 
claims of the king of Prussia to its sovereignty. In 1807, by the 
treaty of Tilsit, N. was ceded by Prussia to France, aud given by 
Buoniaparte to Marshal Berthier. ‘The congress of Viewna ac- 
Knowledged it a Swiss canton, but the nominal sovereignty of 
Prussia was presorved. The late king of Prossia granted to his 
Swiss subjects a constitational charter. Nevertheless the ainbi- 
uous postion of thistle state, sa federal canton and 2 depen 

jency of the house of Hohenzollern, has repeatedly oceaslonest 
considerable diticalties. ‘The eonfederation on! 
ceantonal government; and in 183, 
territory was decreed, {t resisted the attempts of the Prussian 
envoy to Interfere in the matter. In 1848, the question was stil 
forte ental bya revoltin iN. manly roar abou by 
the efforts of a party in the néighboaring eanton of Vaud. 
constitution of the confederacy was fundamentally altered, and 
‘tie newly-installad government were disposed to assert hi 
peterson than ad been urged by any of thelr preceore 

sein Insisted upon the rights of the Crown In N.: whilst the 

Swiss government contended that the citizens had a right to 
change thelr constitation, and that the eanton, as a member of 
the confederacy, could only be subject to the federal authority. 
Under these circumstances, Prussia called upon the other Powers 
which had been parties to the treaty of Vienna to support her 
in maintaining the rights guaranteed to her by that instrument: 
‘and the opinion of the governments represented at the conference 
{was so far favourable toher claims that a protocol was drawn up 
fn which they were asserted. 

Neurcuater, the cap. of the above canton, is situ- 
ated in the midst of vineyards and gardens, near the 
pen where the rivulet Seyon falls into the lake of 

‘eufchatel, on its NW side, 25 m. W of Berne, in N 
Jat. 46° 59° 16”. Pop. in 1850, 7,727. It stands 
partly on an eminence, partly on a plain;. at the 
of the Jura, which stretches tike 
























base of the E rary 
a wall along the e and the valley for 100 m. Tt 
is in general well-bnilt, the honses having an air of 


neatness and elegance.” It consists of four principal 
streets: and has several public buildings of interest, 
particularly the old castle, the town-house, the prin- 
cipal church, and the hospital. ‘The manufactures of 
N. chiefly consist of printed cottons and linens. 
NEUFCHATED (Laxe or), a considerable lake 
in the NW of Swit 18 m.N of the lake of 
Geneva, surrounded by the eants. of N.. Vaud, Fri- 
burg, and Berne. It is abour 24 m. long, and 4 m. 
broad, from SW to NE. Its greatest 
depth is about 420 ft. Alt. above the level of the 





or Broye, which latter river connects it with Lake 
Morat. ‘Tt disch itself by the ‘Thiel through 
the small lake of Bienne into the Aar, and eventu- 
ally into the Rhine. It abounds in fish; and affords 
the means of steam-boat navigation between the 
towns of N.and Yverdun, though the boats on its 
surface are occasionally exposed to danger from 
sudden storms. 
_ NEUFCHATEL-EN-BRAYE, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Scine-Infericure, on the small river 
Bethune, 26 m. NE of Ronen, “Pop. in 1841, 3,672; 
in 1789, 1,742. ‘The environs are remarkable for the 
richness of their pastures, and the town bas a cousi- 
derable trade in butter and cheese—The arrond, 
comprises 8 cants., and has an area of 153,914 hect, 
Pop. in 1841, 85,236. 
EUFCHATEL-EN-SAONNOIS, 2 village of 
France, in the dep. of Sarthe, cant. of La Fresnaye. 
Pop. 1,441. 

NEUFELDEN, a town of Upper Austria, on the 
f. bank of the river Mubl, 17 m. NW of Linta. 
Pop. 700. 

NEUFFEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, 9 m.NE of 
Reutlingen, in a romantic valley on the Steinach, 
among the Suabian Alps. Pop. 1.789. 

NEUFONTAINE, a village of France, in the dep. 
of Nievre, cant. and 6m. E of Tannay. Pop. 900, 















NEUFRA, a town of Wiirtemberg, in the princi- 

ity of Furstenberg, 2m. Sof Riedli Pop. 700), 

NEUFREN, a village in the principality of Ho- 
henzollern, 10'm. N of Sigmaringen. Pop. 900. 


NEU-GARIEP. See Ganev. 

NEUGEDEL, a village of Bohomia, in the cirele 
and 15m. W of Klattaa. It has extensive manu» 
factories of merinos and fine woollens. 

NEUGERSSING, a village of Saxony, 9 m. SSW 
of Pinay, on the r. bank of the Rothen- Wasser, 
Pop. 656. 











6. 
NEUHAMBERG, a village of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in the prov. of Rhein-Hessen, on the Appelbach, neat 





Wialstein. Pop. 553. 
EUHAUS, or Grspratouo-Hnavice, a well- 

built town of Bohemia, in the circle and 24m. SSE, 
of r. Pop. 5,776. It contains a gymnasium, 
and a fine castle of the counts of Czenim ; and has 
extensive manufactories of woollens. In’ 1801 the 
greater part of the town was laid in ashes by fire.— 
Also a village of Hanover, 16 m. SE of Latienburgy 
on the Krainke. Pop. 675.—Also a town of Hano- 
ver, in the duchy of Bremen, on the river Oste. Pop. 
1,271. Its harbour is obstructed by a sand-bank at 
the influx of the Oste into the Elbe.. It has, hows 
ever, some trade in corn and linen, and ship-building. 
—Also a town of Prussian Westphalia, in the gov. of 
Minden, situated at the point where the Padre and 
‘Alme fall into the Lippe, 2 m, NNE of Paderborn. 
Pop. 1,500.— Also a village of Bavaria, on the J. 
bank of the Saal, opposite Nenstadt-—Also a illage 
com. 














of Hangary, 15 m. S of Furstenfeld, in 

of Euenburg. Pop. 500.—Also a village of Saxe- 

Meiningen, 7 m. SSE of Sannenbarg. 400, 
NEUBAUSEL, « town of Hi on the ¥ 


jungary, 

bank of the river Neutra, 48 m. E by Sof Presburz. 

Pop. 6,699. It had a castle, formerly of great 
step tek eis demolished in 1724. 

UHAUSEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, near Ess- 

lingen. Pop. 2.876 in 1840.—Also a village of Wit 

temberg, in the bail. and 6 m. E of Tuttlingen, 


Pop. 900.—Also a ‘of Switzerland, in the cant, 
‘and 8 m. W by Sof wusen, with large iron- 
manufactures. 

‘NEUHOF, a siarket-town of Bohemia, 4 m. NW 
of Czaslan. ‘Pop. 


450.—Also a village of ae 
“a 
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Cassel, 6m. SSW of Fulda. Pop. 
of Bavaria, on the Zenn, 9 m. NNE of Anspach. 
‘NEUHOFEN, a village of the archd, of Austria, 
on the 1, bank of the Krems, 12 m. WNW of Steyer. 
Pop. 450. 

‘NEUILLE-PONT-PIERRE, a canton and_com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, 
and arrond. of Tours. ‘The cant. comprises 10 coms. 
Pop. in 1831, 8,943; in 1841, 8,752. ‘he v. is 14m. 
NNW of Toars. Pop. 1,701.” It has manufactories 
of cloth, serge, and drugget. 

NEUILLY. a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Hante-Marne, cant. and 6 m. WSW of Doulevent- 
Je-Chatean, and 12 m. SSW of Vassy. Pop. 500. 
Coal is found in the environs. . 

‘NEUILLY-L'EVEQUE, or Lxs Laxones, a can- 
ton and commane of Franee, in the dep, of the 
Haute-Marne, and arrond. of Langres. ‘The cant. 
comprises 17 coms. Pop. in 1831, 8,471; in 1841, 
$630. ‘The v-is in the cant. and 8 m. ENE of Lan- 
res, and 20 m. W of Bayeux. Pop. 1,218—Also a 
Village in the dep. of the Calvados, cant. and 410 S of 
Isigny, near the Elle, an affinent of the Vire. Pop. 
1,000. Cheese is made here in lange quantities. 

NEUILLY-SAINT-FRONT, a canton, commune. 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Aisne, and 
arrond. of Chateau-Thierry. ‘The cant. comprises 3 
coms. Pop. in 1831, 11,732; in 1841, 12,879. The 
town is 12 m, NNW of Chateau-Thierry, near the 
Onreq. Pop. in 1841, 1,802. Woollen hosiery is 
extensively manufactured here. 

NEUILLY-LE-LIERRE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 9m. NNE 
of Vonvray, and 14 m. NE of Tours. . Pop. 500. 

NEUILLY-LES-REAL, a canton. commune, and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Ailier, and arrond. 
of Moulins-sur. ‘The cant. comprises 10 coms. 
Pop. in 1881, in 1841, 6,061. The v. is 12 m. 
SSE of Moulins-sur-Allier, on an afiluent of the Al- 
her. ae 1,139. 

NEULLLY-SUR-SEINE, a canton and commune 





of France, in the dep. of the Seine, and arrond. of | 52 


Saint-Denis. The cant. comprises 17 coms. Pop. 
in 1841, 8.630. ‘The v. is 7m. SW 
jis, and 2 m. WNW of the Varriere-de- 
YEtoile in Paris, on the road ftom Paris to St. Ger- 
main, and on the r. bank of the Seine. Pop. in 
1841, 9,493. It is well-built, and has a handsome 
church. Ithasmanufuctories of articlesin eaoutchouc, 
of hosiery and Ineo, of straw-hats, shoes, oriental d 
mask, chemical substances, ratafias, &c.; several oi 
mills, printing-mills, bleacheries, distilleries, tallow- 
works. Inits vicinity is the Chateau-de-Ne 
a private residence of the late ex-king Louis-P! 
lippe, the chateaux de Villiers and de Bagatelle, and 
extensive nursery The Seine here forms 
several islands, and is erossed by a wooden bridge, 
built by Perronet. and which, for the combination of 
elegance and solidity exhibited in its construction, 
is considered a chef-@awure. It is 750 ft. in length, 
and is supported by 5 arches, 120 ft. in breadth, and 
30 ft. to the key-stone. 
NEUILLY-EN-THELLE, @ canton and com- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Oise, and arrond. 
snlis. ‘The cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 
1831, 10,182; in 1841, 10,200. ‘The village is 15 m. 
W of Senlis, and 13 m. SE of Beanvais. Pop. 1,197. 
It has a fine castle and park, and has extensive ma- 
nnfaetories of silk and cotton fabries. Sheep of the 
merino breed are reared in great numbers in the 


locality. 

NEUILLY-LE-VENDIY, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Mayenne, cant. and 3 m. NW of 
Couptrain, and 20 m. NE of Mayenne, near the 1. 

































NEUKIRCH. a town of Saxony, on the river 
Wesenitz, 7 m. SSW of Budissin—Also a village of 
Prussian Silesia, in the reg. of Oppeln, 9 m. ESE of 
Leohschutz. Pop. 1,040.—Also a-town of the archd. 
of Austria, 24m. WNW of Lintz. 

NEUKIRCHEN, a town of the electorate of 
Hesse, 31m. S of Cassel, on the Grenft. Pop. 1,580, 
—Also a town of Saxony, 18m. SE of Plauen. Pop. 
1,400.—Also a town of Bavaria, 24m. NW of Pasan, 
.100.—Also a village of Bavaria, 4 m. W of 
:—Also a town of Bavaria, 27 m. SSE of 
Bamberg, on the Brand.—Ako a village of the Prns- 
sian prov. of the Rhine, in the duchy of Julicrs, 6 

E of Grevenbroich. Pop. 1,700. 
NEUKLOSTER, a village of Mechlenburg-Schwe- 
rin, 9m. E of Wismar. Pop. 1,250. 

‘NEULERCHENFELD, « village of the archd, of 
Austria, 1 m. W of Vienna. Pop. 4,700. 

NEULERT, a village of Wiirtemberg, between 
the Jaxt and the Kocher, 35 m. N of Pop. 
1,500. 

NEULIAR, a town of France, in the dep. of Mor- 
bihan, cant. of Clegueree, 4 m. N of Pontivy. Pop. 
2,000, 

NEUMAGEN, a town of the Prussian proy. of 
the Rhine, on the r. bank of the Moselle, 11 m. 
ENE of Treves.. Pop. 1,100. 

NEUMARK. See Manos, and Mamos-Vasan- 
HELY. 

NEUMARK, a village of the atchd. of Austria, 
15 m. NNE of Salzburg. Pop. 550.—Also a village 
of Galicia, 30 m. W of Norvi-Sandee, at the conflu= 
ence of the White and the Black Dunajec.—Also a 
village of Prussia, in the reg. and 15 m. ‘SE of Stet: 
tin. Pop. 540.—Also a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. and 38 m. SE of Marienwerder, on the I. bank 
of the Drewenz. Pop. 1,040.— Also a village of 
Saxe-Weimar, 9m.NNW of Weimar, on the r. bank 
of the Wippach. Pop. 340. 

NEUMARKT, a small but well-built town of the 
Tyrol, on the Adige, 19 m. NNE of ‘Trente. Pop. 
—Also a town of Bavaria, in the Upper palati- 

ont 
























3,085. Near the town are mineral waters, with ap- 
propriate buildings for visitors. It was here that, 
on the 28d of August, 1796, the French, under Jonr- 
dan, met with the first of that series of defeats which 
led ‘to their retreat across the Rhine.—Also. a neat 
market-town of Bavaria, on the Rott, 43 m. ENE of 
Munich. Pop. 900.—Also an ancient town of Prus~ 
sian Silesia, 21 m, WNW of Breslau, on the railway. 
to Glogau.’ Pop. 4,100. It has woollen and linen. 
manufactures. Near this is the village of Leuthen, 
where the Prassians obtained a signal nat Sey 
the Austrians.on the 5th December, 1757.—Also 
small town of West Prussia, situated on the Drew- 
enz, 10 m. SE of Tempelbnrg. 
NEUMARKTL, or Texsuzcn, a small town of 
Anstrian Ilyria, in Carniola, 16 m. S of Clagenfurt, 
at the foot of Mount Leobel. It has manufaetories 
of iron and copper, also of leather and coarse 
woollens. ‘ 
NEUMUBL, a village of Prussia, in the reg. off 
Frankfort, circle of Custrin, Bop, 348, 
NEUMUNSTER, a town of Denmark, in Hol- 
stein, situated on the Schwale, 18 m. SSE of Kiel, 
near the railway line to Hamburg. Pop. 1,600. It 
has several woollen factories. 
NEUNDORE, a village of Prussian Silesia, in the 
reg. of Liegnitz, 5 m. of Bunzlau. Pop. 1,000. 
the reg. of Breslau, circle of Hal 


schwerd. Pop. 472. 
NEUNDORE (Ones), a village 











ibel- 
ate 
{ bank of the river of that name. Pop. 1,520. reg. of Liegnitz, cirele of Gorliz.. Pop. 41 iy 
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NEUNDORF (Sone), a village of Prussia, in the 
reg. of Liegnita, circle of Girlitz. Pop. 622. 

‘NEUNDORE (Scuwanz), a village of Prussia, in 
the reg. of Liegnitz, circle of Lowenberg. Pop. 394. 

NEUNHOFEN, a village of Saxe-Weimar, in the 
bail. and 1} m. SW of Nenstadt, on the Orla. Pop. 
in 1837, 300, 

NEUNKIRCHEN, a town of Lower Austria, on 
the Schwarz, 85 m. S by W of Vienna. Pop. 
2,000.—Also a village of Baden, 6 m. NW of Mos- 
bach. Pop. “Also a town of Prassia, in the 
prov. of the Rhine, 4 m. S of Ottweiler. Pop. 1,600. 
—Also a village of Prussia, im the reg. of Treves, 
circle of Sieg. Pop. 326. 

NEUNSTADT, a village of Saxe-Meiningen, 12 
m. N of Eisfeld, on the Rennsterg. Pop. 450. 

NEUPAKAU, a town of Bohemia, 57 m. NE 
of Prague. Pop. 2,482, chiefly employed in cotton- 





factories. 

NEUPOLLA, a village of the archd. of Austria, 
56 m. NW of Vienna. 

NEURATH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. of 
Dusseldorf, circle of Grenenbroich. Pop. 57! 

NEUREICHENALU, a village of Bohemia, in the 
cirele and 32 m. Eof Tabor. Pop. 600. 

NEUREUSCHE, or Nowarzissp, a town of 
Moravia, 42 m. W of Brann. Pop. 900. 

NEURODE, a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 
co. and 12 m. NNW of Glatz, on the Walditz. Pop. 
in 1846, 5,300, whose chief employment is in the 
manufacture of woollens.—Also a v. in the reg. of 
Breslan, circle of Wartenberg. Pop. 296. 

NEUSALZ, a neat town of Prussian Silesia, 22 
m. NW of Glogau, on the I, bank of the Oder. Pop. 
8,370, a considerable yrtion of whom are Hern- 
hutters or Moravians. town was founded by 
‘a colony of that sect, who, like the majority of their 
brethren in Germany, are manufacturers of cotton- 
goods, linen, and lace. 

NEUSALZA, a village of Saxony, 9 m. SSE of 
Bautzen. 

NEUSATZ, Neo-Praxta, or Us-Vipex, a consi 
derable town of Hungary. inthe palatinate of Bacs, 
in N lat. 45° 16, 46 m. NW of Belgrade, separated 
from Peterwardein only by the Danube, and con- 
sidered a suburb of that town until its population ex- 
ceeded that of the parent settlement. It is, 
‘totally distinct in a civil of view, having re- 
ceived the privileges of a free city in 1751, and hav- 
ing its own magistrates. It is neatly built, and sur- 
rounded with a wall. Its pop. in 1845 was 17,400, 
‘and appears to be on the increase. ‘The trade of N., 
favoured by the navigation of the Danube, is consi- 
derable particularly with Turkey. The majority of 
the inhabitants are of the Greek church. i 

NEUSGHLOSS, « large village of Bobemia, 3 m. 


of Leypa. 

NEUSCHONBERG (Lowex and Urren). two 
villages of Sasouy, in te Eragebirge circle, 6 m. E 
of Zabelita. : 

NEUSE, a tiver of North Carolina, U. S., which 
rises near Hillsborough, and rans SE’ into Pamlico 
sound, after a course of 350 m. It is navigable for 
fea-vessels 12 m,, and for boats 200 m. 

NEUSEN, « village of Prosi in the eg, and 
circle of Aachen. x 

‘NEU- town of Asiatic ‘Turkey, in the 
pash, of Koniyeh, in N lat. 38° 37’. It is a pleasing 
re ceanip idee aitated at the side of a bold ra 
ine, and darkly backed by high eliffs of volcanic 
rocks. ‘The Greeks, who form a ble por- 
tion of the community here, ‘to have congre- 
sated into the“ New sty forall the numerous and 
‘various troglodyte villages in the neighbourhood are 
now, for the most part, abandoned by their original 
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occupants. N. contains 2,000 honses of Mahomme- 
dans, 800 of Greeks 60.af Arvieniane. ovo, largo 
mis, one Greck church, 9 khins, a bath, 6 Mahom- 
mean schpolay and aiigelcangniac cole wih rood 
towers at the angles. In a commercial point of view 
N. is, when compared with other towns of the inte- 
rior of Asia Minor, a very flourishing place. It has 
‘4 mean elevation above sea-level of 3. 

NEUSIEDLER-SEE, or Fextoe-Tava, a consi- 
derable lake in the W of Hungars, lying between 
the coms. of Oedenburg and Wieselbang, 19 m. SSW 
of Presburg. It extends from N to §, its southern 
extremity making a considerable curve towards the 
E. Its length is about 24 m.; its breadth, where 
greatest, about 10m. It is too shallow to admit of 
navigation. Its shores on the N side are hilly; on 
the W are covered with vineyards and forests; on 
the E they are flat, marshy, and overgrown with 
reeds, and this character prevails to the neighbour- 
hood of the Danube. Its depth varies from 9 to 13 
ft, and is said to be decreasing. Its water, thoogh 
generally clear, becomes turbid, or of a pale milky 
green, when agitated by wind, and is liable to consi- 
derable variations in height according to the previ 

of rain or drought. Its great peenliarity is 
its saltness, which appears to be produced by the 
presence not of the common muriate of soda but of 
nitre; its fish, chiefly earp and pike, are consequently 
not numerous. In 1777 and 1780, adike or 
was erected to form the SE limit of this lak 
deyond it is «large marsh called the Hansaa: see 
that article. ‘The only town on the lake is: Rust or 
Ruzt, celebrated for the excellence of its wines. 

NEU-SOHL, or Beszrenoze-Baxra, a | 
town of Hungary, on the rivers Gran and Bistrien, 
the chief place of the palatinate of Sohl, 24m. NNIE 
of Chemnitz, and 80m, N of Pest, in N lat. 48° 45’. 
It was founded in 1222 by the Hungarian govern- 
ment, who brought hither a colony of Saxons for the 
purpose of working the mines, It is well-built in 
the German style, wide-streeted, and rather impos- 
ing in its appearance; and has an old castle, a Ca- 
tholie and Lutheran church, and an hospital. A. 
bishopric was founded here in 1766; and 
also a Catholic seminary and a high school 

gymnasium, The Lutherans have a 
gymnasium and school. In the neighbourhood are 
extensive copper mines, particularly at Herrengrund; 

ns sinelting-houses and 
ining court or judicial es- 
tablishment for the decision of disputes connected 
with the mines of an ex! district around has 
its seat at N. The vicinity is laid out in gardens 
and vineyards, ‘The pop. of the town itself is about 
3,600; but with that of the adjacent villages, nearly 
13,000, partly Germans, partly Slowacs. 

NEUSS. a town of Prussia, in the gov. of Dussél- 
dorf, on the Erfft, and about 1m. from its influx 
into the Rhine, in N lat. 51°18’, Pop. 8,000. It is 
partly fortified with bastions and towers. Its manu- 
factures consist of cotton. stuffs, ribbons. baize. flan- 
nels, and yarns; it bus also some trade in corn, oil, 
and wood. N. was the Novesium of the Romans. 

NEUSTADT, a village of the duchy of Bruns- 
wick, on the r. bank of the Radau, 5 m. E by S of 
Goslar., Pop. 900. A little to the S of this villnge 
are the productive salt-works of Juliushall, belong- 
ing in common to Branswick and Hanover.—Also a 
































a number of forges. A 

















Schwerin, on the river Elde, 18 m SSE 
ae 950,—-Also 2 town of Switzerland, 





Schwerin. Poy 

in the eant. of on the lake of Bienne, 14 m. N 
of Cerlier. 1,411-—Also a town of the Pras- 
sian province of the Rhine, in the gov. and 30 mie 
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of Cologne. Pop. 2,790.—Also a town of Prussian 
Silesia; the gov. of Oppels, on the Pradnitz, 18 m- 
SE of Neisse. Itis surrounded by an earthen mound, 
and is regularly built; and has breweries, manufac- 
tories of linens and woollens, and a considerable 
trade in wines from Hungary. Pop. 4,100.—Also a 
town of Prussian Poland, 30 m. SSE of Posen, on 
the |. bank of the Warta. Pop. 1,600, of whom about 
a fourth are Jews.—Also a town of Saxony, 19 m. E 
of Dresden. Pop. 1,500, chiefly engaged in linen 
manufactures.—Also a town of it, om the river 
Biala, 22 m. NNW of Dantzie. Pop. 1,150.—Also a 
town of Prussian Saxony,, immediately adjoining 
to Magdeburg, and forming properly a part of that 
die Also sieialecor interior divisoo of Saxony, 
ceded to Prussia by the treaty of Vienna in 1815, 
and subsequently made over in part to the grand- 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. The part so ceded to the 
grand-duke is now annexed to the prov. of Weimar, 
while the remainder, with the detached parts of the 
‘Voigtland, lying among the ions of the dukes 
of the house of Saxe, still forms a cirele in the Prus- 
sian territory, and bears the name of N.—Also a sea- 
port in the S of Denmark, in the duchy of Holstein, 
‘on the bay of Lubeck. Pop. 1,600. ‘The arrivals at 
the port in 1849 were 265 vessels = 6,610 lasts of 
tonnage. It suffered greatly from fire in Sept. 1817. 
—Also a town of Baden, in the Black forest, on the 
Wutach, 17 m. ESE of Freyburg. Pop. 1,140.— 
Also a town of Bavaria, on the Danube, 18 m. S) 
‘of Ratisbon. Pop. 900.—Also a town of Bavaria, on 
the Waldnab, 50 m. N by E of Ratisbon. Pop. 1,300. 

NEUSTADT (Mauzrscit), a walled town of Mo- 

















tavia, in the circle and 13 m. NW of Olmutz, with a | B 


station on the railway to Prague. Pop. 4,000. It 
has a variety of manufactures on a small. scale, 
Amongst which are woollens, needles, saltpetre, gun 
powder, and glass. 

NEUSTADT (Wiesertscn), a fortified town of 
Lower Austria, 13 m. § of Vienna, and connected 
with that city by a canal which raus from the Leitha 
to the Danube, and also by the railway to Gratz. 





Pop. in 1845, 9,323, exclusive of the garrison and 2,500. 


military school, who muke from 2,000 to 3,000 more. 
Atis well-built, with wide and straight streets and neat 
Squares. ‘'he military school was founded in 1752,and 
hasan establishment of 36 professors, and 440 pupils, 
Being situated on the high road between Styria and 
‘Vienna, and forming one of the entrepots between 
Italy and Hungary, this town has a brisk trade; it 
also has manufuctories of pins, brass-wire, silk stuffs, 
woollens, and stoneware; sugur-retineries, breweries, 
and paper-mills, 

NEUSTADT, or Nowratesto, a town of Bohe- 
mia, 76 m. ENE of Prague, on the r bank of the 


Metau, Pop. 5,600. 
TADT-EBERSWALDE, a fortified town 








NEU 
of the Prussian prov. of Brandenburg, at the conflu- 
ence of the Finow and the Schwarz, and on the rail- 
way to Stettin. Pop. in 1846, 5,360. It consists of 
two parts, called Neustadt and Eberswalde. A co- 
lony of Swiss Protestants settled here in 1693; and 
another colony from Thuringia in Suxony, in 1743 
and 1748. ‘The pop. are chiefly employed as hard- 


‘Ware manufacturers, 

NEUSTADT- '-DER-AISCH, a town of Ba- 
Yaria, 22 m. WNW of Nuremberg, on the r. bank of 
‘the Aisch. Pop. 1,800, chiefly engaged in woollen 
and cotton manufactures. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-DOSSE, a town of Pras- 
sian Brandenburg, 44 m. WNW of Berlin. Pop. 800, 
It has manufactory of plate-glass of fine quality, 
which has existed here since 1696. 









NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HARTH, a town of Ba- 
varia, on the Speyerbach, at the foot of the moun 


—Alsi 
W | Chemnitz. 





tain called the Harth, 12 m. N of Landau, and 17 m, 
SW of Manheim. Pop. 2,900. : 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HAYDE, a town of the 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg, on the Rotha, which is united 
by a canal to the Sternach, 8 m.NE of Coburg. Pop. 


1,370. 
*NEUSTADT-AM-KUEMEN, town of Bava- 
tia, 15 m. SE of Baireuth. Pop. 900. 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-WALD-NAB, a town of 
Bavaria, 32 m. ENE of Baireuth. Pop. 1,130. 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-ORLA, a town of the 
grand-duchy of Saxe-Weimar, 26 m. SE of Weimar, 
Pop. 4,200. It has manufactories of woollen, linen, 
and leather. 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-RUBENBERG, a town 
of Hanover, on the Leine, 15 an. NW of Hanover, 
Pop. 1,300. 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-SAALE, a town of Bue 
varia, 41m. N by E of Wurzburg. It is a well-built 


lace, 
~ NEUSTADT-BEI-STOLPEN, a town of Saxony, 
6 m. NE of Hohnstein, on the Volenzbach. Pop, 


1,500. 
NEUSTADT-UNTERM-HOHNSTEIN, a. yil- 
lage of Hanover, in the gov. and 60m. SE of Hil- 
desheim. | Pop. 550. 
NEUSTADTEL, a town of Bohemia, on the bor- 
ders of Lusatia, 66 m. NNE of Prague, 

















the borders of Bavaria, 77 m. WSW_of Pmgue. 
Pop. 1,820.—Also a town of Prussian Silesia, in the 





TADTEL, or Ruporraswenrn, a town of 
Austrian Illyria, in the gov, and 25 m, SSE of Lay 
bach, on the 1. bank of the river Gurk. Pop. 1,600. 
NEUSTADTEL (Onen), « town of Hungary, in 
the com. of Trentsen, on the r. bank of the Kiseuesa. 
NEUSTADTEL-AN-DER-WAAG, or VaG-Us- 
att, a town of Hungary, in the com. of Neutra, of 
the river Waag, 52 m. NNE of Presburg. Pop. 
5 








NEUST. ot Nowyauesto, a town of Mora- 
via, in the cirele and 21m. NE of Iglu. Pop. 1,814. 
NEUSTAPOW, a village of Bohemia, in the cir- 
ele and 15 m. N of Tabor. 





in 

the circle and 15 m. $ of Marburg.—Also a village 

of Tyrol, 12 m. SSW of Inspruck. Pop. 1,400. 
NEUTEICH, or Niryeu, x town of W. Prussia, 

aa the gov. of Dantzic, 16 m. W of Elbing. Pop. 
380, 


NEUTRA, or Nrrna, a palatinate in the NW of, 
Hungary, bordering on Moravia; bounded by the 
com. of Trentsen on the N; Thurots on the NE; 
Bars on the E; Komorn on the S; Presburg on the 
W; and by Moravia on the NW. Itis by 
the March in the NW, and is intersected by the Wang. 
‘The W part is traversed by the Carpathians, ramifica- 
{onsfrom which extend towardsitscentral and pats 
Its area is estimated at 121-9 German sq.m. Pop. 
in 1837, 391,407, of whom three-fourths were Slavo- 
nians. The soil is productive, and a considerable 
_ ber of ae and Loe ro aro Ge 

vided into the 5 marches of Bajmocz, Bodok, Neu- 
siaddl, N., and Skalitz. Its principal towns are N, 
Skalite, and Leo It. . 

euTRA, or Nrrra, a town of Hungary; 
iver of the same name, capital of the above palati- 
ely situated on two elevations, on one of 
which stands the bishop's palace and eathedral, 45 


m, ENE of Presburg. Pop. 4,090. Behini 
town rises a range of hills eovered with 








on a 
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NEUVACHE, « tillage of France, im the dep. of 
Hlautes-Alpes, cant. and 9 m. N of Briancon, on the 
Claret: Pop. 950. 

NEUVEGLISE, a town of Belgiam, in the prov, 
of W. Flanders, 10 m. S of Ypres. Pop. 2.650.— 
‘Also a town of France, in the dep. of Cantal, cant. 
and 9m. SW of Saint-Fleur. Pop. 2,942. 

NEUVELYRE (La), a commune and town of 
France, in the dep. of Enre, cant, of Rugles, on the r. 
bank of the Rille, 28 m. WSW of Evreux. Pop. 800. 

NEUVEVILLE (La), a commune and vill 
France, in the dep. of Vosges, eant. of Raon- 
bn the Meurthe. Pop. 1,200. 

NEUVIC, a canton and town of France, in the 
dep. of the Dordogne, 14 m. SW of Perigueux. on the 
bank of the Ise.’ Bop. of cant. 9.505 
2,818.—Also a town and cant. in the dep. of Cor- 
reze, Hm. S of Ussel. Pop. of cant. 10,618; of 















NTIER, a town of Franice, in the dep. 
of Haute-Vienne, cant. of Chateauneuf, on the r. 
bunk of the Combade. Pop. 1,900. 

NEUVIED. See Nevwrev. 

NEUVILLE, or Novinue, @ town of Switzerland, 
in the Pays-de-Vand, 22 m. SE of Lausmmne. At 






Rosek, in the vicinity, aré salt-springs, and a qitarry 
of variegated marble. 
NEUVILLE, a village of France, in the dep. of 


Calvados, cunt. and 1 m. N of Vire. Pop. 850.— 
‘Also a canton, commune, and town in the dep. of 
the Vienne, and arrond. of Poitiers. ‘The cant. com- 

ses 11. com. Pop. in 1881, 9,622; in 1841, 9.654. 

he town is 9 m, NW of Poitiers. Pop. 2,720— 
‘Also « department and commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, and arrond. of Dinant. Pop. of dep. 
5863 of com. 525.—Also a commune in the prov. of 
Liege, and dep. of Andrimont. Pop. 210.—Also a 
commune in the prov. of Luxemburg, and dep of 
Vielsalm, Pop. 389.—See also Novitix. 

NEUVILLE, Necvetriix, Bosxevinee, or Nev- 
SrapT, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. and 21 m. 
WNW of Berne, bail. and 2 m, NW of Cerlier, on 
the W bank of Luke Bienne; at the foot of the Chas- 
seral, Pop. 1411. It contains the rains of the 
castle of Schlossberg. 

NEUVILLE (La), a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Ceplet. Pop. 268. 
Also a commune in the prov. of Luxemburg, and 
dep. of ‘Tenneville. Pop. 184. 

NEUVILLE-S' , & commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Ain, and arrond. of Bourg-en- 
Bresse. ‘The village is 8 m. NNE of Pont-d’Ain, 
and 12 m, SE of Bourg-en-Bresse, on the r. bank of 
the Ain, which is here crossed by an elegant bridge. 
Pop. 1.414. Tt has building-docks. 

'BUVILLE - L'ARCHVEQUE, or Nevviue- 
svr-Saose, & canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Rhone, and arrond.of Lyon. “The 
cant. comprises 13 com. Pop. in 1831, 13,082; in 
1841, 14,976. ‘The town is 9 m. N of Lyon, and 6 
m. SSW of ‘Trevoux, on the 1. bank of the Sane, 
en 1,476. It has extensive silk me cotton mills, 

leacheries, printing-mills, and plumber-works. 

NEUVILLE-A-BAYARD, a village of France, 
in the dep. of the Haute-Marne, and cant. of Chevil- 
ton, and 8 m. NE of Vassy. Pop. 150. It has 2 
forges and a blast-furnace. 

NEUVILLE-AUX-BOIS (La), # canton, com- 
mune, and town of Franee, in the dep. of the Loiret, 
and arrontl. of Orleans. "The cant. comprises 10 











com. Pop. in 1831, 8,598; in 1841, 9.188. ‘The 
town is 14 m. NE of Orleans. Pop. 2,5 
NEUVILLE-CHAMP-D°OISSEL (La). # com 
‘mune of France, in the 
and cant. of Boos, 8 m. 


. of the Seine-Inferieure, 
‘of Rouen. Pop. 1,551. 








NEUVILLE-EN-CONDROZ, a department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, and 
arrond. of Huy. Pop. of dep. 599: of com. 500. 
NEUVILLE-COPPEGUEULE (La), a village of 
France, in the dep. of the Somme, cant. and 8 m. 8 
of Oisement, and 26 m. WSW of Amiens. Pop. 


1,000. 

NEUVILLE-LES-DAMES, or Netvinue-sur- 
ReNox, a commune and town of France, in the de} 
of the ‘Ain, cant. and 4 m. NNE of Chatillon-les- 
Dombes, and 12 m, WSW of Bourg, on the 1. bank 
of the Renon. Pop. 1,304. 

NEUVILLE - EN - FERRAIN, commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Nord, eant. and gm, N 
of Tourcoing. Pop. in 1841. 2,250. 

NEUVILLE-FERRIERE, a village of France, in 
the dep. of the Seine-Infericure, cant. and 1$ m. S 
of Neufehatel. “Pop. 500. Iron is found im the 


NEUVILLE-EN-HEZ (La), a town of France, 
in the dep. of the Oise, cant, and 44 m. WNW of 
‘Clermont, and 12 E of Beauvais. Pop. 680. It 
has extensive manufactories of linen and a flax spin- 
ning mill, 

NEUVILLE-SOUS-HUY, « department and 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Liege, and 
arrond. of Huy, watered by the Meuse. Pop. of dep. 
147; of com. 108. 

NEUVILLE-AUX-JOUTES (La), « commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Ardennes, cant. and 3 
m. WNW of Signy-le-Petit, and 14:m. W of Rocroy. 
Pop. 1,465. It has extensive iron-works, 

NEUVILLE-AU-PONT (La), 4 commane and 
town of France, in the dep. of the Mare, eant. and 
3m. N of Sainte-Menchould, and 27m. NE of Cha- 
Tons, on the r. bank of the Aisne. Pop. 1,360. ‘This 
town was built in 1203, by Blanche, countess of 
Champagne. 

NEUVILLE-A-ROI (La), a village of France, ia 
the dep. of the Oise, cant. and 8 m. E of St.-Just-en- 
Chaussée, and 11 m. NE of Clermont. Pop. 700, 
Ir was glmost entirely destroyed by fire in 1707. It 
formerly contained a fort, which was taken by the 
English in 1428. 

NEUVILLE-SUR-SARTHE, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Sarthe, cant. and 6 m.N 
of Le Mans, on the 1. bank of the Sarthe. Pop. 1,378. 

NEUVILLE-SUR-SEINE. a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Aube, and cant. of Mussy-sur- 
Seine, 5 m. S of Bar-sur-Seine. on the r. bunk of the 
Seine. Pop. 981. It is not 

NEUVILLE-EN-TOURN AFUY (La), « village 
of France, in the dep. of the Ardennes, cant. and 4 
m. § of Juniville, and 14 m. S of Rethel. 

NEUVILLE - SAINT - VAAST, 
France, in the dep. of the Pas-de-Cal 
Viney, 4m. N of Arras. Pop. 1,372. 
nufactory of beet-root sugar, an oil-mill, and se 
breweries. 2 
‘NEUVILLER, or Necwetzn, a small town and 
castle of France. in the dep. of Meurthe, om the 1. 
bank of the Moselle, 9 m. SW of Luneville. 

‘NEUVILLERS, « commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, and dep.of Recogne. Pop. 4 

‘NEUVILLY, a commune and town of France. in 
the dep. of Nord, eant. of Le Cateau, 12 m. ESE of 
Cambrai. Pop. 1,66. 2 

‘NEUVY, a town of France; in the dep. of Nievre. 
3 m. W of Clamecy- 1,850.—Also « town of 
France, in the dep. of Saone-et-Loire, dist. of Cha- 
roles. Pop. 1,126:-—Also a town of France, in the 

‘of Indre-et-Loire. 12m.N of Tours. Pop. 1,628. 

NEUVY-PAILLOEX, 2 commune and village of 
France. im the dep. of Indre, 8 m. S of Issoudun. 
Pop. 1,020. t 
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NEUVY-SAUTOUR, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Yonne, 17m. NW of Tonnere. Pop. 1,500. 
“RRUVY.SAINT-SEPULCRE, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Indre, 1d m. 8 of Chateanroax, on 

the r. bank of the Bouzanne. Pop. 2,040. 

NEUVY-SUR-BARANION, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Cher, 16 m. NNW of Bonrges. 

NEUWARP, a town of Prussia. in Pomerania, on 
small peninsula formed by a lake of the same name, 
which is eonnected with the Little Haf, 23m. NNW 
of Stein. Pop. 1742. 

NEUWEDEL, a town of Prossia, in Branden- 
burg, on the r. bank of the lake of Drage, 28 m. E | 
of Stargard. Pop. 1,800, | 

NEUWEILER, of Nevviuier, a commune and | 
village of France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, cant. of | 
La Petite Pierre, 6 m. N of Saverne. Pop. 1,740. 

‘NEUWELT, a villaze of Bohemia, in the circle 
of Bitschow, among the Sudetie mountains, 14 m. 
ENE of Cromaa. 

NEUWERK, a village of the duchy of Branswick, 
on the 1. bank of the Bode. Pop. 350. There are | 
Targe iron and tin works in the neighbourhood — 
Alco a small island in the embouchure of the Elbe, 
a. dependency of the bail. of Ritzebittel. 

‘NEUWEYER, a village of the grand-duchy of 
Bauer. in the bal. of Steinbach, Pop. $90. 

NEUWIED, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Lower Rhine, in the teg. of Coblenz, on the Rhine, at 
the embouchure of the Vied, 8 m. WNW of Coblenz. | 
Te was the chief town of a petty principality, which | 
enjoyed independence until 1806. The p: 
was a Calvinist, opened his little capital to all who 
felt themselves’ restrained elsewhere in the exercise 
of their worship. A mixed population was thus | 
collected here, whose industry gave an impulse to | 
the town, which in 1837 contained 5,708 inhabitants, 
who conduct a variety of manufactures in cotton and | 
wool, hardware, linen, soap, watches, and cabinet- | 
making. From its vicinity to the Rhine, N. has also | 
trafic in the products of the adjacent country, 
corn, wine, timber, and potash. ‘The prince’s,palace 
is surrounded with extensive gardens, and contains a 

ood library: and there are several excellent educa- 
tional establishments in the town, 

river of Russia, which issues from 

the SW angle of the great lake Ladoga; and after a 
course of about 40 m. empties iteelf into the gull 
Finland, below St. Petersburg. Thongh its course i 
short, the medium breadth of its main stream is 
bout 500 yds, and the depth of its mid-channel 
about 50 ft:: itis consequently navizable for vessels 
of considerable size. Its water is pure, and is used 
for drinking and cooking throghout St. Petersburg, 
The N. is generally frozen over from the end of Oc- 
tober till April. It breaks up very rapidly; and for 
3or 4 months in the year its overflowing is immense. 
Te is connected with the Volga by 3 different lines 
of eanal-communication, 

NEVADA (Sreuna), a chain of mountains in the 
8 of Spain, forming the most elevated range in the 
whole peninsula. It branches off from the great 
Therian chain, in the vicinity of the Sierras-de-Fila- 
bres and Alzamilia; and bending in a SW, and then 
inw dicection almost due W. separates the provs. of 
Granada and Murcia from Andalusia, and terminates 
fo the NE of Cadiz. This range is denominated 
Sierra Nevada, or «Snowy ridge,’ from having its 
lofty summits covered the whole year with snow and 
jee: and mast be very elevated from the ciream- 
stance of its being visible, in a clear day, from the 
opposite coast of Africa. It takes consecutively the 









































denominations of Sierra-de-Gador, S.-de-Nevada, S.- 
e-Bermeje, and Sde-Ronda. ‘The perpetual snow. 
Sierra-N. begins at the height of 3,305 | 





line on #l 
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f | foundries for cannon, cannion-balls, chain-cables, and 


varas or 9,171 ft. above the level of the seaz-on the 
other ranges it seldom lies above a few months, 
Firs, oaks, and cork-trees clothe the higher regions; 
chestnuts, tamarisks, pines, and beeches, the low 
‘Phe loftiest peak is the Cumbre-de-Mulhacen, wh 
is said to rise to an elevation of 13,600 ft. The Al- 
pujarras and the mountains of Ronda form parts of 
this chain. 

‘NEVADA (Sterna). See article Cattronsta, 
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‘s NEVEL, a town of Russian Poland, in the gov. 


and 54m. N of Vitebsk. Pop. 4,600. 

NEVELE, a commune and town of Belgium, in 
the port of E. Flanders, 8 m. W of Ghent. Pop. 
3,780. It has linen manofactures. a 

NEVENDON, a parish of Essex, 5 m. ESE of 
Billencay. 

NEVE! 


Area 970 acres. Pop. 216. 
RBURG, a town of the Prussian 
19 m. NNW of Treves. Pop. 180. 
NEVERI, a river of Venezuela, in the province 
of Cumana, which takes its rise in the Bergantin 
mountains, and after a SSW and W course, joins the 
Aragua. The united stream runs into the sen at 
Barcelona. ‘The waters of the different rivers which 
it receives in its course, and the declivity of the 
ground, give the united stream a powerful current. 
NEVERS, a considerable town of France, the 
capital of the dep. of the Nievre, situated on the de- 
clivity of @ hill, on the r. bank of the Loire, where 
that river is joined by the Nievre, 85 m, ESE of 
Bourges, and 116 m. kw ‘of Lyons, in N lat, 46° 
39, Pop. in 1881, 15,085; in 1846, 13,751. Its ape 
pearance from the opposite side of the Loire is bean 
tiful, but on entering the town the streets are found 
to be narrow and winding, and the houses in general 
old and gloomy. The quays on the river are bor- 
dered with good houses. It has a communal col- 
lege, a school-of-design and chamber-of-manufuc- 
tures; and is the see of a bishop. ‘The Loire.is here 
crossed by a fine bridge of 20 arches; and the prin- 
cipal entrance to the town is throngh a triumphal 
arch. ‘The promenade called the Park is very fine, 
and the country between this and Moulins exhibits 
one of the most charming landscapes in France, 
‘The town has manufactories of glass, plate, hard- 
ware, china-ware, and enamel; and in the neigh 
bonrhood are iron-mines, forges, and government 
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anchors. N. is by some supposed. to be the Novio- 
dunum of Cwesar. In 865 it was burned by H 
Caput. It was the birthplace of Mirabeau—The 
arrond. of N. comprises 8 eunts., with a pop. in 1841 
of 93,920. Its area is 226,115 hectares.—T'he cant 
comprises 12 coms. Pop. in 1841, 28,623. 

NEVERSINK, a township of Sullivan cos in the 
state of New York, U.S, 99 m. SW of Albany, “It 
has a hilly surface, and is drained on the 5 by 
river of the same name, an affluent of the Delaware, 
and on the E by Redout creek. Pop. in 1840, 1,681. 

NEVERSINK (Hicuranps oF), an elevated tract 
of land, extending across tha N parvof Mound 
cow in the state of New Jersey. Near the ocean it 
has an alt. of from 300 to 400 ft. above sea-level. 
It is well-wooded, but is only toa small extent cul- 
ti 


ed. . . 
NEVES. a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de~ 
Janeiro, on the I. bank of the Macahé. Pop. 1,000. 
Tt has a considerable trade in timber, rice, millet, 
and other articles of local produce. i 5 
NEVESIGNE’, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Bosnia, and sanj. of Herzegovine, 15 m. E of Mos 
tar, and 45 m. SSW of Bosna-Serai, on a small river 
of the same pame, an afiluent of the Narenta, : 
at the extremity of a plain, It. 


: 
contains about 600 honses, Sete ela t a 
if 
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NEVEZ, a commune of Franee, in the dep. of 
the Finisttre, cant. and 3 m. SW of Pontaven, and 
13 m. W of Quimperlé. Pop. 1,450. It contains 
the rnins of the ancient castle of Poulguen, and has 
a considerable trade in barley and cider. 

NEVIANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the 
‘Terra-d’Otranto, district and 11 m. ENE of Galli- 
poli, cant. and 8 m. SSE of Nardo. Pop. 700. 

NEVIANSK (Nussu1), a town of Russia in En- 
rope, in the gov. of Perm, district end 36 m. W of 
Trbit, on the F bank of the Neiva, Pop. 12,000. Tt 
has 2 churches. Plate-iron forms its chief article of 
mannfacture. 

NEVIANSK (Verswn), « town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. of Perm, district and 48 m. W of 
Irbit, on the 1. bank of the Neiva. Pop. 3,600. In 
its vieinity is a large iron-work. 

NEVIGES, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Rhine, regency and 15m. NE of Dusseldorf, and 
circle of Elberfeld-Mettmann. It has manufactories 
of cloth and of other woollen fabrics, 

NEVIL, or Noviz’s (Bar), abay of British North 
America, in the W part of Hudson's bay, on the 
coast of New North Wales, in N lat. 61° 58’, and W 


long. 92°. 

NEVILLE, a commune of France, in the dep. of | 
the Seine-Interieure, cant. and 8m. § of Saint-Va- 
Tery-en-Canoy and 17 m.N of Yvetot. Bop. 1,578. 

EVILLE, a village of Washington township, 
Clermont co., in the state of Ohio, U.S. 126 m. 
ESE of Columbus, on the Ohio river. 

NEVILLE (Port), an inlet of British North 
America, in New Caledonia, to the N of Vancouver's 
island, and of Johnstone's strait, in N lat. 50° 32’, 
and W long. 125°. 

NEVIN. See Nery. 

NEVINNOI, a fortress of Russia in E: in 
the prov. of the Caucasus, district and 63 m. WSW 
of Alexandroy, and 24 m. NNE of Stayropol, on the 
r. bank of the Kuban. 

’ NEVIS, an island of the W. Indies, in the Lee- 
ward issn; Niles 275 10 We loagy 08° 40% sepa 
rated by a channel, 2m. wide, from the SE extremity 
of St. Christopher's. From the §, it presents the 
appearance of a single mountain surrounded by a 
margin of low lands. It is only 24 m. in circumt.; 
and its single cone-shaped mountain, alt. 2,500 ft, 
has probably been produced by one voleanic erap- 
tion. It has an area of about 20 sq.m. It is well- 
‘watered; and the land, a strong tenacious marl, is in 
general fertile, producing on an average about 16 
wt, of sugar an acre, Its staple is sugar. ‘The es- 
timated value of the exports, in 1812, amounted to 
£217,672; the imports, to £94,293. ‘The pop. at 
the same’ date consisted of 500 white persons, 250 
free persons of colour, and 15,000 slaves. In 1841, 
its exports were valued at £17,455; its imports at 
£23,728. In 1847, the imports amounted to £37,103, 
but sunk to £21,261 in 1848. In 1847, the exports 
amounted to £78,405, but sunk to £23,593 in 1848. 
‘The sugar in 1847 amounted to 3,734 hhds.; 
in 1848to 1,814 hhds. In 1851 its pop. was estimated 
at 10,200, of whom about 6} per cent. were under 
daily instruction, ‘The island is divided into 5 par- 
ishes. Charleston, on the SW side, is the eapitsl.— 
‘The English first settled here in 1628, by a colony 
from St. Christopher's; and the island flourished 50 
greatly that in 1640 there were whites. In 
1706 it was taken by the French, but was restored 
the peace of Utrecht. In 1782 it was again taken 
LS RET wie a 

NEVIS, a small river in the SW of Lochaber. in 
Inverness-shire, which rises amidst a mass of moun- 
twins geographically 6 m. E of the summit of Beu- 
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nevis, and runs WSW and W to Loch-Eil at For- 
NEVIS Loo! c 
(Loca), a long inlet of the sea, between 
the distriets of Knoydart and Morar, in Inverness, 
shire. It is about 13 m. long, and varies in breadth 
from 2m. to? furs, © 
NEVRAUMONT, a commune of Belgiuin, in the 
prov. of Luxemburg, and dep. of Orgeo. Pop. 144. 
'NEVREROP, or Neoxoxor, a town of Turkey 
in Europe, in Rumelia, in the sanj. and 89m. NNEE 
of Serés, on the r. bank of a river of the sume name, 
and at the foot of the Nevrekop-dagh, a ramification 
of the Balkan. A large fair is held here annually 
in October for the supply of Servia, Albania, and 
Upper Greece. In the environs are rich mines of 
iron —The river N., in the lower purt of its course, 
takes the name of Anghista, and flows into Lake 
‘Takinos. 
NEVREMONT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Namur, and dep. of Fosse, Pop. 806. 
NEVYN. Seo Navis. 
°° NEW. nes 
toe de ee Siti its Deeks net actertog heck mas 
NEWABBEY, a parish and village in Kirkend- 
brightshire, 7 m. S of Dumfries. Pop. in 1801, 
882; in 1841, 1,049. ‘The district on the sea-board, 
comprising upwards of one-fourth of the whole 
area, is regularly enclosed, and commands a noble 
t of the Solway frith and the coast of Cumber- 
d. The upper district consists of rocky hills, muirs, 
and mosses. ‘The Nith and the Solway, where they 
form the E boundary, are respectively about 2 and 12 
m, broad; during the recess of the tide they are mere 
sandy wildernesses, threaded by the wandering fresh 
water stream; and at the flow of the tide, they exhi- 
bit in its richest form their peculiar phenomenon, 
and have a depth in spring-tides of 15 or 16 ft. ‘The 
v. of N. stands on the Pow, 12 m. from the Nith, and 
7m. 8 of Dumfries. Pop. in 1836, 266. ‘The ruins 
of the abbey, whence the p. lias its modern name, 
Jing object in the centre of a magnificent 
upying the middle of a fine level field 
in the vale of the Pow, and enclosed by a stone wall 
8 or 10 ft. high. The church is the principal part of 
the existing ruin. 
town of India, in the Jypur territory, 
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NEW ALBANY, a township and town of Floyd 
co, in the state of Indiana, U.S, 121 m. 8 by E of 
Indianapolis, on the N bank of the Ohio. Pop. of 
township, exclusive of the city, in 1840, 1,808. ‘The 
town, which is the largest in the state, is regnlarly 
laid out, with six streets ranning parallel to the river. 
Pop. 4,226.—Also a village of Greene township, Co- 
lumbiana co., in the state of Ohio. Pop. & 

NEW ALBION, « township of Cattarangas co, 
in the state of New York, U. 8.807 m. W by 8 of 
Albany. It has an elevated and rugged surface, and 
is drained by Cattaraugus and Alleghany rivers. ‘The 
soil is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,016. 

NEW ALEXANDER, a village of West town- 
ip, Columbiana co., in the state of Ohio, U. S.,146 
m. NE by E of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 150, 

NEW ALEXANDRIA, « of Westmore- 
land co, in the state of Pennsylvania, U: 8, 17] m. 
‘W of Harrisburg, on the E side of na river, 
and containing in 1840 about 30 Es. 

NEW 4 village of Alstead township, 
‘Cheshire co., in the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 
54m. SW of Concord, on the § side of Cold river. 

NEW AMSTERDAM, a village of Harrison co., 
in the state of Indiana, U.S., 140 m. § of Indianapolis, 
on the E side of the Ohio, « little above the confiu- 
































of Indian ereek. ; 
(EWARK-UPON-TRENT, a parish and parl~ 
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Dorongh, in the southern division of Newark wapen- 
take, co. of Nottingham, 173 m. NE of Nottingham, 
by the Derby and Lincoln branch of the North Mid- 
Jand railway, and 16m. from Lincoln. on the E bank 
of the ‘Newark canal,’ formed by an arm of the 
‘Trent, which deviates from the main stream a little 
above N., unites with the river Deven beyond its 
jimetion with the Cardyke, and again inosculates 
‘with the main stream a little below N. Area of the 
. 2,080 acres. Pop, in 1801. 6,730; in 1831, 9,557; 
Th ig41. 10,195, Next to Nottingham this is the 
Jargest town in the county. Itis neatly built. and has 
alurge quadrangular market-place, in which stands 
the town-hall, a handsome edifice erected, in 1805, 
at a cost of £17,000. ‘The'Trent branch, or N. canal, 
is crossed near the cattle-market and the castle, by 
fa bridge connected with a raised causeway con- 
structed under the direction of Mr. Smeaton in 1770, 
and leading, as part of the Great North road, across 
an island, formed by the mainstream and the branch 
or arm of the Trent, to Muskam bridge over the 
main stream. On this road or causeway are 13 
ges of various sizes, containing, in all, 94 arches 

in a distance of 13 m.. by which the road is carried 
above the reach of the floods to which this vieinity 
is liable. astle, the interior of which has been 
to form the site of the cattle-market, 
erable pile of fendal grandenr. Its gen- 
eral outline is square. ‘This fortress was the Inst 
retreat of King John, and a principal garrison of the 
yoyalists in the reign of Charles I. It was besieged 
by the parliament and ultimately surrendered 
by order of the king. —The church of St. Mary Mag- 
dilene is one of the most elegant and spacions 
churches in England, Tt was erected in the reign 
of Henry VI.. on the site of a more ancient edifice, 
by Alan Fleming. principal of one of the rel 
houses formerly existing in the town. The style is 
the later Gothic, of the period in whieh the pointed 
arch sunk into the flat-browed or perpendicular, the 
acute angles formed by the Jateral tangents expand- 
ing into right angles, and finally disappearing. ‘The 
exterior, comparatively with the generality of Eng- 
Tish churches, js of elaborate workmanship, well- 
adorned with grotesque spout-heads and bosses on 
the mouldings,'and showing some fine examples of 
richly wreathed foliation in the windows. Of these 
the lower story has 13 of a side; the upper story, 20: 
while the E end of the church is beantifully lighted 
by three fine windows, of which the grand middle 
window above the altar is the finest, having no fewer 
than 26 compartments in its head or upper portion. 
‘The effect of the whole exterior of the clerestory, 
when the church was lighted up for midnight-mass 
or early matin-song, must have been superb. ‘The 
building is cruciform, with aisles and transepts. ‘The 
most remarkable feature of the church, whether ex- 
teriorly or interiotly, is the steeple, which rises to the 
height of 255 ft., the alt. of the tower being 144 ft.. 
and that of the spire 111 ft,, with a poise not easily 
matched for lightness and airiness of effect. ‘The 
second story of the tower is adorned with four 
pointed arches, resting on colnmns having riebly- 
wrought capitals; over them is placed the clock. 
room above, containing 10 bells, is lighted by a 






































beautiful double window. ‘The spire is octagonal, | i 





having four tiers of pointed windows or apertures. 
Under the new municipal act the bomeel e d ed 
into 3 wards, and appointed to be governed by 6 al- 
dermen and 18 councillors. ‘The income of the bor- 
ough in 1840, arising chiefly from rates, WAS 
£1,066; in 1849-50, £1,397,—The old parl. bonnda- 
ries, coincident with those of the ancient municipal 

were left unaltered by the reform act. Pop. 
borough in 1841, 19,218; in 1851, 11,330. 
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Electors registered in 1837, 1,221; in 1 1,016. 
N. is a polling-place, and principal place of election 
for the E division of the co—The principal trade of 
N. is in malt, which is largely manufactured here 

and in corn, cattle, wool, and coal. Gypsum is 
burnt to a considerable extent for stuceo, and sent 
by water to the metropolis. ‘The linen manufacture 
is carried on to a small extent. Huckabacks, sheet- 
ing, shirting, table-cloths, &e., are the chief fabrics 
made by weavers. The cireumstance of N. being on 
the great road between York and London, long added || 














considerably to its rity, and the town was fa- 
‘mons for its inns. 1e White Hart has existed since 
the days of Henry IV., and is an excellent ‘imen- 


of the household architecture of the Mid 
‘The Saracen’s Head dates as far back as the reign of 
Henry IIL, and was occasionally oceupied by Charles 
L in the civil wars. ‘The Swan and Salmon was 
established by Henry VIIL. In the latter two cases, 
however, the original buildings have been replaced 
by others of more modern date. ‘The opening of the 
Great Northern, Midland, and other lines of railw: 
between York and London, however, has proved nota 
little prejudicial to this source of prosperity.—N. is 
believed to have been the site of the Roman station 
of Eltavona, and wasa place of importance under the 
Heptarchy, defended by a strong wall and fortress, 
constructed partly of Roman materials. By many 
inquirers it has been supposed identical with the Siz 
naceaster of the Saxons, which, however, has also 
been placed at Stow in Lincolnshire. Having fallen 
aprey to the ravages of the Danes in one of their 
many invasions, it was rebuilt, whence its name of 
Newark, or ‘New-work,’ by which it was known 
the time of Edward the Confessor. ‘The manor of 
N. was given by Leoftic earl of Mercia, and his 
Countess Godiva, to the monastery of Stow, and was 
afterwards claimed by the bishops of Lincoln, one of 
whom, Alexander de Blois, built the castle in King. 
Stephen's reign. 

NEWARK, a township of Caledonia eo, in the 
state of Vermont, U. 8, 57 m. NE of Montpellier. 
It has a hilly surface, and is drained by the 
waters of Pasumsic river. ‘The soil is cold, wet, and 
unproductive. Pop. in 1840, 360.—Also a township 
of Tioga co., in the state of New York, 8 'm. N of 
Owego, and 161m. WSW of Albany. ‘The surfuee 
is hilly, and is drained by the East and West Owego 
creeks, The soil consists chiefly of gravelly loam. 
Pop. 1,616.—Also a village of Arcadia township, 
Wayne co., in the state of New York, 186 m. W by 
N of Albany, on the Erie canal. Pop. 1,200.—Also 
a maritime town of Essex co., in the state of New 
Jersey, 9 m. W of New York, and 49 m. NE of 
Trenton, on the W side of Passaic river, 6 m. 
its entrance into Newark bay, and in N lat. 40° 44. 
It is the most flourishing place in the state, and has 
extensive mannfactories of coaches, cabinet~work, 
leather, and shoes; and a large and increasing trade. 
The river is here navigable for vessels of 100 tons 
burthen, and frequent communication with New 
York is maintained by steam and Heels 
i 1340, 17,290; in I 




















the Kalamazoo river, 2 m. from its influx into Lake | 
Michigan — Aho Silla Oeielset sae Ais 
souri, 44m. vote 
NEWARK VALLEY, a village of Tioga co. in 
New York, U.S, 15m. WSW of Albany, on East 
Oswego creek. Lee Ea 
‘NEW-ASHFORD, a township ani < 
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York co, in Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,850—Als0 a ¥: 
of Wayne co., in Kentucky, 119 m. S of Frankfort— 
Also a v. of Lycoming co., in Pennsylvania, 95 m.N 


5. | of Harrisburg. 


NEWBALD, a parish in the B. R. of Yorkshire, 
8} m. NE of North Cave. Area 5,450 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 769; in 1841, 973. 

NEW BALTIMORE, « township of Greene co., 
in New York, U.S., 15 m.S of Albany, with a vil- 
lage of the same name, on the W side of the Hudson. 
Pop. 2,806.—Also village of Fanqnier co, in Vir- 
ginia, 108 m. N by W of Richmond. Pop. 140.— 
Also a village of Marlborough township, in Stark e0., 


Ohio. 

NEW BARBADOES, a township of Bergen co:, 
in New Jersey, U. S, containing the v. of Hacken- 
sack. Pop. 9,1 

NEWBATTLE, a patish of Edinburghshire, 7 m.8 
of Edinburgh. Pop. in 1841, 2,083. The coal mea- 
sures in this p. constitute a mineral field equal in 
wealth to that of any equal extent of territory in the 
Kingdom. Limestone and sandstone are obtained 
from surface-quarries; and coal ean be mined in uj 
wards of twenty seams of from 14 to 8 ft. thick. ‘To 
facilitate the exportation of the mineral produce, a 
railway 1} m. in length is carried across the 
the S, Esk by a viaduct 1,200 ft. long. and joins the 
North British company’s railway at Dalhousie-mains. 
‘The ancient v. of N. stands in the lowest grounds of 
the vale of the Esk, Lm. S of Dalkeith. ‘There are 
three other villages, all inhabited chiefly by colliers, 

uses, with 400 inhabitants, 1 m. E of N.: 
Westhouses, with 150, about 2 m. to the SE; and 
Stobhill, with 210, situated 2} m. to the S—N. ab- 
bey, a prime object both of antiquarian and of mo- 
dern interest, was anciently, as its name imports, a 
monastery, and is now the seat of the marquis of 
Lothian.” ‘The buildings of the monastery have long 
‘ago been either wholly demolished, or entirely eon- 
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of the present noble mansion. 

NEWBAWN, a parish in co. Wexford, 6 m. SE 
of New Ross. Area 7,537 acres. Pop. 1.708. 

NEW BEDFORD, a port of Bristol co., in Mas 
sachusetts, U. §., 58 m. S of Boston, with which it is 
connected’ by railroad, on an arm of the sea whi 
sets up from Buzaard’s bay, in N lat. 41° 38° 7”, W 
long. 70° 55’ 49”. Pop. in 1820, 3,947; in 1840, 
12,087; in 1850, 16,464. Its harbour is safe and spa- 
cious. ’ ‘The inhabitants and capital of the place are 
Chiefly devoted to the whale-fishery. Of 605 vessels 
employed in the whale-fishery, New B. has 275. 
‘The tonnage in 1840 was 89,039 tons. —Also a vil- 
Tage in Mercer co., in Pennsylvania, 244 m. WNW 
of Columbus.—Also a village of Coshocton co., in 
Ohio, 99 m. NE of Columbus. 

NEWBERG, a village of Cass co, in Michigan, 
‘U.S. 157 m. W by i 

NEW 


$ of Detroi 
¥ j, a township in Chenango co, in 
New York, U.S, 8m. NE of Norwich, with a y. of 
the same name on the Unadilla river. Pop. 3,086. 
—Also the eap. of Union co., in Pennsylvania, 69m. 
N of Harrisburg. Pop. 679.—Also a v. in Stark co., 
in Ohio: and another in Milwaukie co., in Wisconsin. 
NEWBERN, a port, the cap. of Craven eo., in N. 
Carolina, U.S), on the SW bank of the Neuse, at 
the junetion of the ‘Trent, 30. m. above Pimlico 
sound, and 120 m. SW of Raleigh. Pop. in 1830, 
3,776; in 1840, 9,690; in 1850, 4,722. The Neuse is 
here 1} mand the ‘Trent § m. wide. Its export 
i ber, tar, pitch, tur- 


trade consists in pork, 

Dentine, and naval stores. ; 
NEWBERRY, a district of S. Carolina, U. S.. 

‘nearthe centre of the state. Area 540sq-m. Pop. in 


1840, 18,950; in 1850, 20,142.—Also a township of 











NEWBIGGIN, a township in Dacre p., Cumber- 
Jand, 8 m. W by 5 of Penrith.—Also a township in 
Middleton-in-Teesdale p, Durham, 11} m. NW of 
Barnard-castle. on the N bank of the Tees. Area 
4,290 acres. Pop. in 1881, 507; in 1841, 516.—Also 
a township in Newburn p., Northumberland, 33 m. 
NW of Neweastle-—Also a chepelry in Wood 
P+ Northumberland, 7} m. E by N of. Morpeth, and 
14 m. N of the mouth of the Wansbeck,on the coast 
of the North sea. ‘The stationary inhabitants are 
chiefly fishermen. Pop. in 1831, 519; in 1841, 606. 
—Also a township in Shotley p., Northumberland, 
9} m.S by E of Hexham, on the N bank of the Der- 
went—Also a parish in Westmoreland, 6f m. NW 
by N of Appleby, on a branch of the Eden. Aven 
1,140.acres. Pop. in 1801, 126; in 1841, 140,—Also. 
a township in Aysgarth p, N. R. of Yorkshire, 7} m, 
Wby Sof Middicham. Area 1,300acres, Pop. 122. 

NEWBLISS, a market-town of co. Monaghan, 4 
m. ESE of Clones. Pop. 566. 

NEW BLOOMFIELD, a village in Perry co, 











£} Pennsylvania, U.S, 34 m. W by N of Harrisburg. 


NEWBOLD, a township of Chesterfield p, Der- 
byshire, 1} m. NW of Chesterfield. Pop. in 1831, 
1,140; in 1841, 1,527.—Also a hamlet in ‘Tredington 
p», Worcestershire, 8} m. N by W of Shipston-upon- 
Stour, on the W bank of the Stour. Pop. 300. 

NEWBOLD-ASTBURY, a township in Astbury 
p» Cheshire, 8 m. S by E of Congleton. Area 2,880 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 598; in 1841, G41. 

NEWBOLD-UPON-AVON, a parish in War- 
wickshire, 1} m, NW by N of Rugby, on the N bank 
of the Avon, intersected by the Oxford canal, and 
nearly 1m. N of the London and Birmingham rail- 
way. The p. comprises the hamlets of Cosford, Lit- 
tle Lawford, and Long Lawford. Area 4,020 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,063; in 1841, 1,248. 

NEWBOLD-PACEY, a parish in Warwickshire, 
4}m. NW of Kineton. Area 1,350 acres. Pop. 

NEWBOLD-VERDON, 1 parish in Leieester- 
shite, 2} m. E by N of Market-Bosworth. Area 
2,400 acres. Pop. in 1831, 590; in 1841, 660. 

NEWBOROUGH, a chapelry and township in 
Hanbury p., Staffordshire, 5 m.SE by Sof Uttoxeter. 
‘Area 2,970 acres. Pop. in 1881, 910; in 1841, 742. 
—Also a recently constituted parish in Northamp- 
tonshire, 5 m. NE of Peterborough. Area 4,940 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 40; in 1841, 572, 

NEWBOROUGH (Luaxnepe-), 9 parish and 
market-town in Anglesey, 5 m. NW of Camaryon, 
‘on.the coast. Pop. in 1831, 804; in 1841, 895. 

NEW BOSTO: ¥ 
New Hampshire, U. 
Pop. 1,56.—Also a v. of W 
ticut; and another of Berkshire co. in 


























setts. 
NEWBOTTLE, a, township. in How le 
ing p, Durham, 74 m. ham. 
ne ABO wee ye in 1861, 2193; in. 1841, 
1,835.—Also a parish in Northamptonshire, 4m. W 
of Brackley. Area 2,990 acres, Pop. in 1831, 306; 
in 1841, 354. 
“NEWBOURNE, a parish in Suffolk, 4m. S of 
Woodbridge, on the river Deben. Area 940 acres. 
Pop. in 1811, 153; in 1881, 171; in 1841, 163. 
‘NEW BR. A township of Worcester 
co, in Massachusetts, U.S., 66 m. W of Boston. 


Pop, 752 
SY me NW of Col 

8, 97 jum 

USSEWBRIDGE, or Post-rx-Prip, a hamlet in tie! 





of Mercer co., in Ohio, 
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{ of Egiwys-Ilan, Glamorganshire, $ m. NNE of 
} Tlantrissaint, on the river Taff, near its junction 
| with the Rhondda, and in the line of the Glamor- 
ganshire or Cardiff and Aberdare canals, and Taff 
{Vale railway. Across the river Taff here is a very 
elegant bi Several large iron and tin works 
have recently been opened in this vicinity. 

NE GE, a market-town in the parishes of 
Great Connell and Morristown-Biller, co. Kildare, 
on the river Liffey, 21 m. SW. by W of Dublin. 
Pop. in 1841, 792.—Also a hamlet in the parish of 
Castle-Macadam, co. Wicklow, on the river Ovoca, 
44m. 8 by E of Rathdram.—Also a village in the 

- of Hollywood, co. Down, 14 m. E. of Belfast. 

‘op. 406.—Also ‘a hamlet in the p. of Rathkeale, 
co. Limerick, 2 m. S by E of Askeaton. 

NEW BRIGHTON. a village of Richmond co., 
in the state of New York. U.S. on the N end of 
Staten island, 6 m. from New York.—Also a village 














Beayer, 3 m. above its mouth. Pop. in 1840, 931. 
NEW BRITAIN, an archipelago in the Pacific 
‘ocean, between 4° and 6° 30° S lat,, and 149° and 
{ 152? long, consisting of two large islands, and 
foveral small ones discovered by Dampier in 1699. 





of Beaver co., in Pennsylvania, on the E bank of the | s 





NEW BRITAIN, a township of Hartford co. in 
Connecticut, U. 8, 10 m. SW of Hartford. Pop. 
1,500.—Also a township of Bucks co., in Pennsyl- 
vania, 25. m, NW of Philadelphia. Pop. 1,304. 

NEWBROUGH, a parochial chapelry in North- 
umberland, 44m. NW of Hexham, in the line of the 
Carlisle and Neweastle railway. Ares 7,270 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 404; in 1841, 547. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, ‘a province of British 
North America, lying between Nova Scotia on the 
|} Band Canada on the VW, or the parallels of 45° and 

48° N, and between 64° and 68° W long. I 
bounded on the N by the entire course of the Rest 
gouche river, and the bay of Chalears; on the E by 
Lawrence, Northumberland. strait, 
mn the S by the bay of Fundy. 
the head of which, Chiguecto bay, approaches within 
4 few miles of Bay Verte in Northumberland strait 
on the § it has the bay of Fundy; on the W it 

ited from the state of Maine by the entire 
course of the St. Croix, from its mouth in the Pas- 
samaquoddy bay, through the Chipineticook lakes, 
to its source; thence along the meridian of 67° 53’. 
crossing Mars-bill, and the Little Madawaska branch 
of the St. John, till it strikes the river St. John; 
thence up the amain channel of the St. John to the 
mouth of the Grand river, and mp that river to its 
sources near Bold mountain, and the sources of the 
Restigouche. ‘The remainder of the boundary with 
the United States in this quarter—which is continued 
up the St. John to the St. Francis-line—i 
to Lower 
of this prov. is ronghly estimated at 25,000 sq. m. 

"Rivers, §e.] New B. is well-watered. in’ every 
direction. The principal rivers are the St. John, 
the Miramichi. and the Restigouche. ‘The St. John, 
which runs SE to the bay of Fundy, is navigable by 
steamers to the Great Falls, a distance of upwards 
of 200 m.; and from that point upwards to the 
Ameriean territory, and to within 26 m. of the St. 
Lawrence by the Upper Madawaska and Temiscou- 




























ata lake, The principal New B. tributary of this 
noble river is the Tobique.—The Miremiht has its 
head- near the sources of the Monquart and 


Pekagonik tributaries of the St. John, and crosses 
the central patt of the pror. in a NE direction to 








H 

{ Miramichi bay in the gulf of St. Lawrence. It i 
navigable, by ships of a large class for 50 m—The 
head-waters of the Restigouche approach within 3 





some of the tributaries of the St. John. It 


runs upwards of 100 m., in a W direction, to the 
bay of Chaleur, through a country of undulating bill. 
and dale, and remarkable for beanty and richness of 
scenery-Dense forests cover nearly the whole of 
the interior of this prov. The pine, birch, beech, 
and maple are the prevailing trees. "The principal 
tracts of flat alluvial soil lie stretched along the 
countless rivers whieh intersect the country; but no 
part of New B. can be considered mountainous — 
‘The mineral riches of this prov. have been but im- 
perfeetly explored; coal, it is reported, is plentiful, 
and iron-ore is known to be abundant.—The wild 
animals are bears, moose-deer, foxes, tiger-eats, ra 
cons, beavers, otters, and porcupines. The rivers 
and lakes abound in salmon, trout, chub, eels, and 
perch; and cod, mackarel, and herrings are abun« 
dant on the cosst. 


Climate and agriculture} The climate of New B—except on 
a hacfom contend of abat 20 mtn depth, Which ts fgi—te 
istricts is considerably milder than 


‘of the most 
Indeed of all X. America, Is its low men annual temp 
greater extromes of heat and cold, compared with places tit core 
Fesponding latitudes in Europe. ‘The changes of temp. ate, por~ 
haps, not more capricions than they are in. Great Beitainy 
they run to a greater extent, and exert an influence over vegeta — 
tion scarcely known In that eountry. Edinburgh is 9° farther | 
the N than Quebec, yet its mean annual beat ix 6° higher thi 
that of the latter place. Along the whole Atlantic, and especial 
in Nova Scotia. a'S wind is always warm, ‘The heat i 
a the atmosphere by the gulf-stream which sweeps 
of the continent greatly ‘the ternp. of th 
'SW wind, from passing along the land of the Arm 
nent, is warm and agreeable, except on the shores of the 
Fundy, where its vapour is eondensed in thick fogs, which. 
vail daring the summer, These fogs lie along the shores, 
hot extend to beyond 15 or 20 m. Into the 
increased heat of the air, they are quickly dispersed, From 
ing a cold continent on one side, and. wari sea on the other, 
shifting of the wind in New B, produces a great change of temfy 
which has been kuown to rise of fall 60" in 34 hours. ‘The elear- 
ing of the land of ts dense forests greatly roitigates tho severity 
of winter and the heat of summer, The unbroken wilderneas~ 
woods retard the melting of the snow ln spring; at Iv 
fas they are cleared away, so will the season for Vegetation be pro= 
longed. ‘The shortness of the season nundanty’ 
almost miracdlons rapidity of 7" 
necessary for ripening the productions of the 
country. Only 90 days are required to grow and xipes wheit, 
rye, barley, and oats, under a mesium temp. of 32°: pul, 
‘and anamber of ganten vegetables. are brought, to 
‘Amnch shorier period. Before Jane arrives, Nature, it 
of forms, bezius to display her beauties; the overdown 
retreat within their summer-bosnds, and the whole cor 
cnlivened by the miasie of the sweet songsters of the forest 
ipauty‘and serenity of heanton here as Inter paris oN 
America are narivalled in any other part of the world," [Gener 
z ‘generally commenced about the mid- 
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sstrenmns 
is 


this period the prev: 
of the husbandman as respects the soil; yet the industrious | 
‘can always find employment during the winter, as itis the most 
favourable season for cutting and hauling fuel and rails for ferices, 
and for transporting grain and other produce to market—In 
genteral view the climate of New B. is decidedly healthy, and 
there is no discase pecaliar to the eountey~ 

Settlements.) ‘The river St, John rans through 6 
cos.; and from its mouth to the Madawaska river # 
distance of 230 m., the settlements extend 
both banks, in almost unbroken contiguity, with 
good roads on both sides of the river; and Tellowing 
up the numerons tributaries on the r. and 1., settle 
ments are found in every direction along their banks. 
—The co. of St. John on the western shore of the 
Nap of Sas eae ee - nad 8 
pop. of about with 48 parish school 

nburbs, contains 








city of St. John, including the cout 
about $0,000, and is accessible by ships of the | 
class, at all seasons of the year. $ 
granted land, fit for settlement, is found 

except at the NE i 


~ The 
and fisheries of the bay of Fundy, 
valuable.—King’s co., the next in order, 
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, parish sghools. Some of the best farms of the prov. 


most productive and fertile islands in the river St. 
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1,828 sq. m., with a pop. of about 19,000, and 6 
parish schools. Many parts of this co. are highly 
cultivated, and present some of the finest scenery in 
the prov. "Its proximity to the city of St. John in- 
sures a ready sale for its surplus produce. ‘The great 
road from Halifax to Quebec throngh 
for a distance of 75 m, and a line of railway is) 
projected, and has been recently surveyed, passing 
throngh this co, from St. John tothe gulf of St. Law- 
rence, which, it is contemplated, will unite with the 
projected grand trunk-line from Halifax to Quebee— 
ithe next on the St. John river is Queen 

taining 1,502 sq. m., and a pop. of 10,000, 




















ave found in this eo, and large tracts of good land 
fare yet undisposed of —The co. of Sunbury contains 
an avea of 1,222 sq. m., a pop. of 5,000, and 2 par- 
ish schools. " Extensive and valuable farms are seen 
both banks of the river. ‘The river Oromocto, 
its branches, presents some flourishing settle- 
ments. ‘This co. und Queen's con i 
extent of the finest allavial land, and some of the 

















Johu.—The co, of York contains an area of 3,440 
4m, with a, pop. of 21,000, and 6 parish schools. 
‘The city of Fredericton, the seat of government, is 


in this co,, on the r. bank of the river, distant from 
St. John by the river 75 m., and by the road 66 m. 
‘The tract of land granted to the Nova Scotia and 
New Branswiek land-company has leit bar « small 
portion at the disposal of government on the E side 
of the river, below the Nackawick. At the distance 
of 24 m. from Fredericton, on the road to St. 
Andrews, is the Harvey settlement, formed in 1837, 
by emigrants from Northumberland. In the vicinity 
of Harvey is an Irish settlement, formed in Decem- 
ber 1841.—At a distance of 48 m. from Fredericton 
commences the co. of Carleton, which extends up- 
wards to the frontiers of Canada and the United 
States, ‘This county has been more rapidly cleared 
and improved within the lust few years than any 
other co, of the province. It contains an ares of 
4,050 sq. m., and a pop. of 21,000. ‘The soil thi 
out is deep and rich, and under good cultivation 
would soon render it one of the most produetive por- 
tions of the prov.—The Tobique, which empties into 
the St. John about 40 m. above Woodstock, is of 
great extent, and offers superior facilities for imme- 
diate settlement on a large scale.—To the S of York, 
Sunbury, Queen's, and King’s, lies the co. of Char 
lotte, containing an area of 1,224 sq.m. with a pop. 
of about 22,000, and 69 parish schools. ‘This co. 
contains mgny extensive and valuable settlements.— 
‘The cos. of Westmoreland aud Albert lie to the N 
and E of St. John and King’s, and contain a pop. of 
about 25,000, with 98 parish schools, and eover an 
area of 2,112 sq.m. ‘The most extensive and valu- 
able marshes in the pror. are in Westmoreland, and 
furnish great’facilities for grazing. ‘The shad-fishing 
of this district is not surpassed by any other in the 
world. Cannel coal of a superior quality has been 
discovered in Albert, and promises an extensive and 
valuable trade.—The co. of Kent covers an area of 
1.260 sq. m., and contains about 9,000 inhabitants, 
with 85 parish schools. Extensive cultivation is 
found along the coast and on the Richibucto river; 
but a tract of w .d land still remains. through 
which the line of ‘ed railway from Halifax to 
Quebee passes. harbour of Richibueto is safe 
and commodious, and the river admits of vessels of 

















the largest class fc distanee.—Northumberland 
‘includes an ety of 5,000 m,, with 20,000 inha- 
bitants, and 53 parish schools. ‘This co. presents 


large extent of cultivated land, and 
Tand.—Gioucester and 


‘parts of a su 
.| For many years past this has been 





two most N cos. lie on the gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Bay-Chaleurs, and include an area of about 
4,000 sq. m., with a pop. of only 15,000, and 87 ysi- 
rish schools. ‘The quality of the soil is generally 
good, and in many iperior ‘iption, 
the best wheat- 
growing district in the province. The settlements in 
these counties are principally along the coast. ‘The 
country above Dalhousie is principally settled by 
Scotch, who are in very prosperous circumstances. 
‘The projected line of railway from Halifax to Que- 
bee passes through these eos. down the Nipisiguit to 
Bathurst and thence to s point abore Campbell: 
town.—The vast tract lying between the Restigouche 
and the St. John rivers, containing several millions 
of acres, presents a wide field for settlement, 

Soil and ions.) ‘The soil of New B. is ex- 
cellent throughout, and admirably adapted, especially 
in the northern counties, to the growth of every 
description of grain of the best quality. In those 
counties the average weight of wheat is 65 Ibs, per 
bushel; of barley 52 Ibs. per bushel; and of onts 40 
Ibs. per bushel. ‘The alluvial lands on the banks of 
all the principal rivers, and the extensive marshes 
which have been reclaimed from the sea, offer extra 
ordinary and rare advantages for breeding and feed- 
ing cattle, and for the establishment of dairies on an 
extensive scale.—Every kind of field and garden 
crops cultivated in England can be grown in th 
proy., with the addition of Indisn eoru. ‘The aver- 
age produce per acre is large, especially where the 

















rotation system has been followed. Yn different 
parts of the conntry, wheat, barley, and pease have 
Fielded 40 bushels per acre; oats, 60 bushels; Indian 


Zorn and buck-wheat, 65 bushels: carrots and man~ 
gel-wurzel, 80 tons; turnips, 1,000 bushels; and po- 
tatoes, 800 bush.—Estimating the area of the prov. 
in ronnd numbers, at 17,000,000 acres—a recent es- 
timate makes it 18,907,360 acres—of these 2,000,000 
acres inay be deducted for water-surface and utterly 
waste land; but at least 12,000,000 acres are capable 
of immediate and profitable cultivation, and 1,000,000. 
more might be easily reclaimed. About 5,000,000 
acres have already been granted to settlers; but 
there are about 10,220,000 acres yet ungranted and 
in a state of wilderness. Of these ungranted lands 
not more than one-tenth lies to the W of the St. 
‘Joln; the remaining nine-tenths ate to the F of that 
river. 

Projected rola 
would be ies 





‘This immense tract of yet unséttled land, 
ly benefited by the execution of the jio= 
chee, via Truro, AmWerst, 





‘New B. to Quebec, 


port ia Nova 
fourth 


Portions of two of these lines together, a 
formed. ‘The shortest, 
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‘will be £4.445,000, making with the addition of 10 per cent. for 
contingencies £4,889,500, oF In round nambers £5,000,000, With 
regard to revenne, it is considered that the total pop. either upon 
‘or near the line, including the two termini, may be estimated at 
250,009 persons, and that the whole number within the area 
‘which will be benefited by the line wil not be less than 400,000. 
‘The net earnings of the Massachusetts lines gives a proportion of 
‘Ta. per head for the entire population of the state: and taking’ a 
nearly similar ealcalation. In the present instance, that is to say 
10, per head, we should have a return of £200,000. ‘The transit 
‘of timber, the great staple of New B., the products of the fisheries, 
coals from the great Cumberland field, flour, grain, and other 
articles, are however also to be taken into account; and as the 
St. Lawrence is closed during six months of the year, not on! 
‘would the railway have a monopoly during that time, but it 
Would prove of inestimable advantage to the colony in’ setting 
articles free whieh are now so long locked up. Flour and wheat 
from the far west of the United States are also caleulated npon, 
since while it costs 5s, 1d. to convey a barrel of flour from Iinois 
and Michigan to New York, and 68. to Boston. it could, it is 
alleged, be brought to Halifax for 4s. 2d. But a line from Mont- 
‘real to Portland-in-Malne, now construc 
be a great competitor with the Halifax and Quebec route. A 
Joan of 3,000,000, {te suggested, could be raised upon the pro- 
Vineial Tevenues at 4 per cent. if guaranteed by the mother 
‘country; and this, with £2,000,000 of acres of land that would 
be brought into value by the line, might prove sufficient. — 
‘Major Robinson's line being mainly designed for military ob- 
Jects, deviated. considerably from the route indicated by the 
cominercial interests of the countries traversed. On entering 
New B, it made a wide sweep towards the bay of Chaleura, 
Jeaving the settled districts on the St. John considerably to 
the but obtaining thereby a greater security ffom attacks 
fon the side of the United States frontier, as well as increased 
fncllities of communication with the gulf of the St. Lawrence. 
‘Te was, however, ascertained, that by means of a railway from 
Halifax to Waterville in Maine—joining at the latter point the 
Hine which already extends from thence to New York the sca 
‘oye between the latter eity and London might be diminished 
by 1,107 m5 and that, although the total distance would be in- 
creased by’ 152 m, the substitution of land for sea travelling 
‘Would save 56 hours. A convention was helt at Portland In July 
1850, nt which the states of Maine, New England, and New York, 
ledge themselves to delegates fom the Brisk’ provs. to make 
‘0 nich of the proposed line as was to pass through the territory 
of the Union; and American eapitalists and contractors volun 
teered to complete the whole, It acts of Incorporation and other 
facilities were granted them.’ ‘The latter overture was declined 
by the colonists, but the provincial legislatures of Nova Scotia 
id New B, decided. to 
{ Androw's—the point where tbe line in question, would intersect. 
} the frontier—at their own expense; and proposed to raise the ne- 
cessary sum by mortgaging their entire revenues for the repay 
tent both of eapital and interest. In order, however, to enable 
them to negotiate the loan mote cheaply. the imperial govern- 
ment was requested to guarantee to subscribers the interest of 
tele money at the market rate. East Grey declined to advocate 
an imperial guarantee for the route between Halifax and Maine; 
Dut was ready to negotiate in favour of a line traversing the three 
colonies of Nova Scotia, New B., and Canada, which should pass 
Wholly through British soil. Gn this understanding a scheme 
was sabmnitted to Earl Grey, differing from Major Robinson's 
plas in bending southwan, instead of northward, ater entering 
New B. ‘The advantages contemplated by the proposed devise 
tion were, that the road would pass through the settied portions 
of th prov, natead of through uniohabited wastes; and tha ft 
‘Wold shorten the distance necessary to be traversed by the pro- 
owed branching tothe United Sten, ‘The sum te be raed 
Was not to exceed £1,000,000. The acheme, as thus modified, 
‘was declined by Earl Derby's ministry, on the ground that while 
the line contemplated by Major Robinson, and which in all pre 
Yious discussions had been assumed as the line of intercolonial 
communication, continnes the northern line where it enters the 
prov. of New B., passing at no great distance from the sea, mak- 





























the boners of New I, and another passing due N 

of St. John's. It is true that by this line there would bea 

Jess amount of railway to be made than by the former line, if he 

Tie through the United States is to go on, as the parts running 

along the 8 side of the prov. of New B. would be common to the 

lines; but as to the whole length of the line, though no def- 
‘has been taken of the St.John line, it would be: 

‘the line which we call at present the Ne 
tt involve a greater datarcetetrcen Halifax 
e line ‘through the valley of St. John’s, and passing | 
the St Jobw's river. No doubt, in a commercial = 

prospect of greater advantage bein 
the line passing along the of St. John: bat, on the other 
Tnand, the effet of opening the line by the valiey of the Se. Jos 


eo be to deprive us of the great advantage of the former scheme, 
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of opening new districts by the rallway itself, for coloniza- 
Bor i ter Ss ba whic tie teen tah aren ya 
torally be invited, which would add largely to the prosperity of | 
the prov., combining with that the advantage already adverted 
to of easy communication with the coast of New B., and the va 
rious fishing establishments upon it. Itis not preterided that a 
Survey has been made by which it can be secured ana promi 
to the country that the railway will pass along the E or British, 
side of the Si. John river, and not pass along the W, that is the 
American side. If that be the ease, and if the communication be 
along an open undefended frontier of the United States in the 
‘event of hostilities we may be cat off from communication with 
‘our own provs. by the intervention of the rapid and difficult river 
of St, John's, and under such eireamstances, such a ralwayin time 
of war, as a means of military communication, would in nowige 
‘lifer from a railway carried through America, and not through 
British territory. Another thing Is to be considered; it pi 
slong the frontier, and so far au a rllway tends to isprove out 
Livation, and to open the resources of a country, it will improve 
the cultivation and open the resources, not so much of the Bri- 
tish provs. as of the adjoining state of the United States, and hin 
no communication with the British prov., from which itis eut off 
by the river of St John's “Under these circumstances," sald 
the premier, “and with the greatest desire to effect the great ob- 
ject contemplated by a communication between Halifax and Que 

viz., encouraging emigration and settlements in the British 
colonies. maintaining a communication free from hostile interrup: - 
tion, and passing exclusively through British territory on the one 
sie aa the othr, td tending to Ue nirorement of Our tt 
tory, Land my colleagnes in the goverument cannot say that the 
project that has been pt forward on the part of New:B. ls sueh 
compliance with that which we hold to be an imperial object 
a8 to Induce us, for such a project, to involve ourselves ia a gua 
rantea” 


Exports and Imports.| The chief exports of New 
B. ave timber, four, dried fish, and shot In 
1837, the export of timber was valued at £476,670; 
of fish and oil, £68,000. ‘The quantity of timber 
exported from St. John and its out-bays in 1848 was 








194.240 tons, and in 1847, 152,062. ‘The export of 
deals in 1848 amounted ‘to 129,073,000 ft. (supere 


ficial): while in 1847 the quantity exported was 
126,852,000 ft. ‘The quantity of boards and scant 
ling exported in 1847 was 9,515,000 ft.; in 1848, 
13,898,000 ft. ‘The exportation of wheat-flour in 
1848 was 3,574 barrels; in 1847, 8,070 barrels, ‘The 
total value of exports to the United Kingdom in 
1848 was £466,188; to the United States, £87,871. 
The total value of the exports from St. John in 1848, 
seas £4117, 258 sterling; Miramichi, £73,266; Dalhons 
sie, £97401; Bathurst, £15,971; Caraquet, £15,801; 
Richibucto, £22,241; Dorchester, £4,717; and She- 
diae, £13,311.—The number of vessels entered in- 
wards at St. John for 1848 was 1,611, amounting to 
283,705 tons; an increase, as compared with 1847, 
of about 14,000 tons. ‘The number of vessels cleared 
outwards in 1848 was 1,610, amounting to 305,246 |] 
tons, which, compared with 1847, shows a decrease || 
of over 4,000 tons.—The imports into New Bruns- 
wick were as follows in the years mentioned: 


From the United From the ‘Total fron all 











Kingdom, — Uuited States. countries. — 
1845, + £576496 293.777 893,413 
186, . 52240 309,042, 1,468, 
1847, - S53314 ‘S88425 958 
iis.” S510 344.670 aizz0t 
1549, . 305,696, 264,961 506,405, 

‘The exports from New B. in these years were: 
To the United ‘To the Total to all 

Kingdom. United States. countries. 
‘1845, ‘£667,635 28497, 721,181 
186, . . 760895. 16.878 795,899 
1847, 558.635, a4 617,598 
1848, = 498,784 44345 (561,006 
‘1s49, . 462,709 ‘1,664 


Fisheries.) The in-shore and bay fisheries of New 
B. ar 1 highly important and foutishing, “and. the: 

rislature appears to regard the recent pr 
of the United States’ government to concede the 
privilege of fishing on their coasts as an equivalent 
for like participation in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land and New B. as delusive and unfair, except upor 
the general principle of the American governmel 
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opening their coasting-trade, and extending the prin- | raised from 


ciple of reciprocity to colonial ships. 

tion.) In 1783, the pop. of New B. was 
estimated at 11,457; in 1824, by census, at 74,176; 
in 1840, by census, at 156,162; it is now [1853 
about 208,000, or at the rate of about 1 Tnalriteed 
for every 92 acres. The average number of emi- 
grants which yearly arrive in the prov. is 6,000, but 
of these abaat 2,500 find their way annually into 
the United States. The chief body of the perma- 
nent pop. are descendants of the first American 
settlers and of emigrant loyalists from the United 
States; and are mostly located along the St. John. 
‘The descendants of the Acadian French occupy vil- 
lages bordering on the great marshes of Westmore- 
land eo., and along the N coast from Bay Verte to 
the Restigouche, also along the Upper St. Jolin. 








‘There are still the remnants of two Indian nations | latter 


in New B., the Micmacs and the Milicete. The 
Micmaes are, both intellectually and physically, a 
superior race. ‘They are tall, strong, and hardy. 
‘They inhabit the sea-coast, to which they pote 
attached. Their paren Geng over which they 
range at pleasure, extend along the whole NE coast, 
from Bay Verte to the Bay of Chaleurs. ‘Their lan- 
fgoage is'a dialect of the Algonquin, of which power- 
fal nation they once constituted an influential tribe. 
It is exceedingly complex. All the changes of 
mood, person, tense, and number, are formed by 
changes of termination. Upwards of 2,000 termi- 
nals are made on one radix of the Micmac tongue. 
‘The number of Micmacs in New B. is about 1,000. 
‘The Milicete tribes are somewhat less numerous, 
being about 500strong, or a little less, and decidedly: 
inferior. ‘They frequent the countries watered by 
the St. John and its great tributaries. They prin- 
cipully reside in a village situated abont 10 m. from 
Fredericton, the seat of colonial government. The 
slight birch-bark wigwam is their ordins 
but some of the more industrious and civilized of 
them have built two-story houses. Neither the Mic- 
macs nor the Milicetes paint their bodies: they have 
given up the custom in consequence of their inter- 
course with Europeans. 

Educational establiskments.] The educational in- 
stitutions of the prov. are headed by King’s college, 
established at Fredericton in 1828, in connection 
with the church of England, and endowed with an 
annual grant of £1,000 from the Crown, and an 
ent sum from the Provincial legislature. ‘The 

lethodists have an academy at Sackville; and the 
— a seminary at Fredericton. There is in 
each eo. a grammar-school, governed by trustees; 
and parish or primary schools are scattered over the 
whole cleared districts, each school receiving from 
£10 to £30 per ann. from government, a grant for 
which about £12,000 is annually set apart. 

went. ‘The executive power in New B. is 

vested in a lientenant-governor, aided and advised 
by a council of 9 members appointed by royal man- 
‘The legislative council consists of 19 mem- 

bers; the house-of-assembly of 33, who are elected 
by the people every 4 years. The legislature meets 
during the winter season at Fredericton, and gen- 
erally sits two months. Its powers are unlimited; 
but none of its statutes can be put in operation until 
they have received the assent of the governor and the 
sanction. For the administration of justice 
there isa. court, consisting of a chief jadge, 
and 3 puisne judges, which sits four times a-year at 
‘Fredericton, and twice at St. John and at St. An- 
drews. In each co. a court of 
held; = ih co. there is 
is aj governor. 
ay to aioe 55,000 men.—The revenne, chiefly 














i import duties, in 1835, was £79,512; in 
1845, £113,019; in 1848, £81,947; and for 6 months 
from Jan. 1 to June 80, 1851, £52,029. The public 
debt, on Bist December, 1850, was £127,703.—The 
total expenditure incurred by Great Britain for the 
prov. of New B, in was £15,280. ‘There 
are no direet taxes, except statute labour for the 
roads, and a trifling county-assessment for the poor 
and ather local purposes. ‘There are no tolls on the 
bridges or roads, 


Sa in ab. Now 
distinet government. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, a town partly in Middle 
sex co., and partly in Somerset co., in the state of 
New Jersey, U. 8. 29 m. SW of New York, and 27 
m. NE of ‘Trenton, on the W bank of Rarit ery 
14 m. from its entrance into Raritan bay. It is the 
capital of Middlesex co., and contained, in 1840, 
6,893, in 1850, 7,898 inhabitants. ‘The Delaware and 
Raritan canal, which admits the passage of vessels 
of 100 tons burthen, commences in this town, and it 
is intersected by the New Jersey railrand. 

NEW BUFFALO, a township of Berrien co. in 
the state of Michigan, U, S, 225 m. W by S of De- 
troit. Pop. 123. ‘The village is on a point of land 
between Galien river and Lake Michigan. Pop. in 
1840, 400.—Also a village of Buffalo township, 
ey co, in the state of Pennsylvania, 19 m. N hy 
W of Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna river, 5 m. 
above the entrance of the Juniata. 

NEWBURG, a township of Penobscot co., in the 
state of Maine, U.S., 51 m. NE of Augusta. It has 
a fertile soil, and is drained by a branch of Sowa- 
dabscook river. Pop, in 1840, 963,—Also a town- 
ship of Orange co., in the state and 60 m. N of New 
York, and 84m. S by W of Albany. It has a hilly 
surface, and is bounded on the E by Hudson river, 
The soil consists of clay and sandy loam, Pop. 
8,983. The village stands on a rising ground, on 
the W bank of Hudson river. Pop. 6,000.—Also a. 
a village of Hopewell township, Cumberland co. 
the state of Pennsylvania, 41 m. W by S of Har 
burg, consisting in 1840, of about a dozen dwellings. 
iso a township of Cuyahoga co, in the state of 
Ohio, 150 m. NE by N of Columbus. Pop. 1,342. 
‘The village is on Mill creek, and is of considerable 
extent.—Also a township of Geauga co., in the same 
state. Pop. 1,209.—Also a townthip of Miami co., 
in the same state. Pop. 1,312—Also a village of 
Jefferson co., in the state of Kentucky, 63 m. W of 
Frankfort. Pop. 80,—Also a village af Warrick co., 
in the state of Indiana, 188 m, SSW of Indianapolis, 
‘on the N bank of the Ohio river. ~ 

NEWBURGH, a and bargh of Fifeshire 
stretching along the Tay, near its mouth, 9 m. 
of Perth. Area of p. 1,145 acres, of which 737 are 
under cultivation. Pop. in 1801, 1,936; in 1841, 
9,897, of whom 2,491 were in the burgh. NE of the 
town, and at the extremity ofthe pon a genie rise, 
in the middle of the rich clay land near the Tay, 
stand the rains of the ancient abbey of Lindores, 
founded in 1178.—The burgh of N. consists chiefly 
‘of one long well-built street, about a $m. in length, 
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a range of honses fronting the harhour. and some 
lanes leading down to the ‘shore.’ To the S of the 
town, but within the p. of Abdie. a considerable nam- 
ber of honses have been recently erected. in conse- 
quence of the increased trade and mannfactures of 
the town. ‘The income of the burgh is £170 per an- 
nom. Its pop. in 1851 was 2.638. ‘The linen manu- 
facture is extensively carried on here, and has made 
progress of late years. ‘The principal branch of 


manufacture is the weaving of what is called dowlas, | co. 


for which a ready market is found in London, Leeds, 
and Manchester; large gquamstis are also exported 
to the West Indies and South Ameries. 

NEWBURGH, or Newsrovon, 2 township in 
Coxwold p., Yorkshire, 7m. SW of Helmsley. Area 
8,770 acres. Pop. in 1841, 111. 

NEWBURY, a Vphed of Northumberland, 54 m. 
WNW of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in the line of the 
‘Newcastle and Carlisle railway, comprising the town- 
ships of Black Callerton, Butterlaw, Dalton, E. Den- 
ton with Sugley, W. Denton. N. and S. Dissingtons, 
Newbiggin, Newbyrn, Newbarn-Hall, Throckley, 
‘Walbottle, E. and W, Wholtons, and Woolsington. 
Aren 11,000 acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,209; in 1831, 
4,639; in 1841, 4,156. 

NEWBURY, a parish and market-town, in Berks, 
17 m. W by S of Rending, on the river Kennet, and 
intersected by the Kennet and Avon canal. Area 
of p, 1,820 acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,293; in 1831, 
5,977; in 1841, 6,379.—The town is pleasantly situ- 
ated in a fertile plain, watered by the Kennet, over 
which there is here a stone-bridge. ‘The principal 
streets are broad and well-paved, and lighted with 
gas. The environs are adorned by nnmerons hand- 
some residences. The income of the borough, in 
1840, amounted to £687; in 1847 to-£1,123. Its pop. 
in 1851 was 6.574. The town was at one period 
celebrated for its woollen manufuctnres; but these 
have long since disappeared. The manufacture of 
narrow ribands by hand-loom is carried on. ‘The rapid 
declivity, and the copions supply of water, in the 
river Kennet, near N., have occasioned the erection 
of numerous large cor ills in its course; there are 
also large malt-houses in the town, and its imme- 
diate vicinity. The quantity of grain annually ex- 
ported from N., by the Kennet and Avon canal, 
either as flour, malt, or unmanufactured, amounts to 
upwards of 7,000 tons. The market, which is one 
of the Jargest in the eo. for corn, is on ‘Thursday. 
Newbury is a place of consillerable antiquity, being 
‘supposed to have arisen from the Roman station 
Spine, In the 11th of Edward IIL. it sent three de- 
puties to # great couneil of trade held at Westmin- 
ster, During the reign of Henry VIII. the famons 
John Wincheombe, better known by the name of 
‘Jack of Newbury,’ flourished here. “He was one of 
the greatest clothiers in England. In the expedition 
to Flodden field against the Seots, in 1513, he 
marched with 100 of his workmen, armed and clothed 
at his own expense. In the vicinity of the town two 
sanguinary battles were fought between Charles and 
the parliamentarian forces. 

EWBURY, a township of Merrimac co.. in the 
state of New Hampshire, U. S., 180 m. WNW of. 
Concord. Tt has a mountainous surface, and is bor- 
dered on the N by Sunapee lake, and drained br a 

of Warner river. Pop. in 1840, $16,—Also 
township of Orange co., in the state of Vermont, 
36 m. SE of Montpellier, on the W side of Connec- 




















tieut river, opposite Haverhill, New Hampshire. Tt 
contains wide extent of fine alluvial land on the 
Connecticut, ands watered on the N by Wells ri- 
ver. Pop. 2.578.—Also a township of Essex co., in 
the state of Massachusetts, 31 m. N by E of Boston, 
on the § side of Merrimac river, opposite Salisbury, 


in New Hampshire. The soil is fertile and well-enl- 
tivated, and is watered by Parker and Artichoke 
vers. Pop. 3,789.—Also a township of York co, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, 12 m. N of York. Tt 
has an undulating surface, and is bounded on the S 
by Conewago ereek, on the W by Stoney Run and 
Beaver creek, and intersected in the NE by Fishing 
creek. The soil consists of calcareous Joam and 
Pop. 1,850.—Also a township of La Grange 
.. in the state of Indiana. Pop. 145. 
NEWBURY PORT, a township and of Ess 
sex co., in the state of Massachusetts, U.S. 88 m. 
N by E of Boston, beautifully situated on the S bank 
of Merrimae river, at its entrance into the Atlantic, 
Pop. in 1830, 6,388; in 1840, 7,161. ‘ 
NEWBY. a township in Irthington p., Cumberland, 
54m. ENE of Carlisle, on the N bank of the Irthinj 
‘near its junction with the Eden. Pop. in 1841, 1 
—Also a township in Stokesley p., Yorkshire, 8 m, 
NNW of Stokesley. Area 1,940 acres. Pop. in 
1841, 133.—Also a township in Sealby p., Yorkshire, 
2m. NW by W of Scarborough. Area 1,240 acres, 
—Also a township in Clapham p., Yorkshire, 7} m. 
NW of Settle. Pop. 890.—Also a township 
on p, Yorkshire, 3 m. SE by 8 of Ripon, on the 
bank of the Ure. Area 700 acres.—Also a township 
in Morland p., Westmoreland, 6 m. W by N of Ap- 
pleby. Pop. in 1841, 284—Also a township in 
Kirby-Wisk p., Yorkshire, 15} m. SE by E of Rich+ 
mond. Pop. in 1841, 231. 
NEW CALEDONIA, an extensive island of the 
8. Pacific. It was first seen by Cook in 1772; but 
his survey of it extended no farther than to its NE || 
rts. ‘Twenty years afterwards, it was visited by. 
DrEntrecastenrs, when a more extended observation 
was directed both to its coasts and to the interior. 
According to the account of the former of these na~ 
vigators, it is situated between S lat. 19° 37’ und 22° 1 
20%, E long. 163° 37/ and 167° 14. "The position as= | 
signed to jt by the latter is for the S extremity, S | 
lat. 22° 31’, E long. 166° 60’; for the N, S lat. 19° 
58. and E long. 163° 30°. Its length from SE to 
NW may be estimated at about 400 m.; its greatest 
breadth does not exceed 60m. ‘The coast is bold 
and difficult of access, and is on almost all sides en- 
vironed with coral reefs, islets, shoals, and  sand- 
banks, which either form a continued chain, in the 
line of the shore, and at from 4 to 50m. from it, || 
shutting it up completely from the open sea, or as- 
sume the yet more dangerous aspect of numerous 
unconnected Points shooting up irregularly from the 
surrounding deep. “On the SW side # coral reef 
extends along the whole coast, forming a wall 
to seaward, level with the water's edge, and having | 
t 
‘ 
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no soundings within two ships’ length of it with 150° 
fatbe ans There ure svar passages through the 
reef admitting ships of the largest size, with 
anchorage inside in from 18 to 10 and 8 faths. 
bottom is sandy near the reef; but towards the shore 
changes to a bluish stiff mud. In clear weather, and 
the sun at an alt. of 20°, a ship—with a look-out on 
the topsail 2 





should be kept nearer the coast-line than the reef, 
as, when the latter is approached, there are many 
spits of coral which would not be seen, were the suit 
obscured, until the ship was close upon them. ‘The 
coast-line is mostly clear, and there are few dangers 
but what are visible. Inside the reef there are a 
number of islands of considerable size, situated about | 
from 3 to 4 m. from the mainland, forming excellent 
harbours, with a depth of water from 11 to 8 fat 
Tn fact, one of these harbours, to which there is 4 
direct entrance throngh the reef, is a natural 
dock which would contain number of large vess 
eee 
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‘and a more excellent depot for the accommodation 
‘of steamers could not perhaps be found in the world. 
Distant. about 12 or 14 m. im a SE direction, fresh 
water may be obtained on many of the islands, and 
an abundance of firewood. On the mainland, fresh 
water may always be procured; and in many 

boats can enter the small fresh-water rivers and fill 
alongside. The NE side does not farnish more than 
three good harbours, and it requires great eantion in 
approaching them, as there is a chain of reefs front- 
ing the whole length of the coast, with many de- 
tached, diverging from 1 to 9 m. from the shore, 
with no anchorage inside of them, until about 150 
m, to the NW, where the reef is continuous for some 
time, and forms a good anchorage. ‘The whole coast 
‘of New C., on both sides, has at a distance a most 
aninviting’ appearance, excopt about 40 m. at the 
NW end, where the land is thickly covered with 
vegetation to the water's edge. On entering the 
rivers @ fine alluvial country is found; on the NE 
side, more particular, the seenery is grand beyond 
description. Most of the land has evidently 

formed from the washing down of soil from the high 
lands for ages. In some places the land is formed 
into small islands, with a good boat channel between 
them, forming picturesque views when seen from a 
height. In the valleys there are groves of the courie 
pine large enough to make spars for vessels of 300 
to 400 tons; and there are many other trees of large 
dimensions, fit for shipbuilding and other purposes.” 
(Overland Register.) ‘The sea around the coasts is 
kenerally deep, wands with fish, which the 
native, safe within the barrier of the surrounding 
rocks, can pursne with ease and success in the slight- 


est canoe, 9 
Climate.| ‘The winds in May, June, and July, 
were found by Cook to be chiefly from E points; 
but in the subsequent month they were more from 
the W. ‘The heat was excessive, but the degree in- 
dicated by Reaumut’s thermom, was never higher 
than 25° onshore, and 21°at sea. ‘The writer in the 
Overland ister reports that the climate is very 
salubrious by reason of the cool SE winds blowing 
from April to October. “There are frequent gales 
‘of winds from November to March, accompanied 
with heavy rains from the NE. the wind veering 
round to NW and SW. When it gets to the south- 
ward of SW the weather becomes tine and serene, 
and the wind settles to the S and E, with moderate 
‘weather, until change of the moon, when an altera- 
tion takes place, and the same expositions of winds 
are observed. In the latter part of November, and 
nearly all December, there is much lightning and 
heavy thunder, with vast quantities of rain, but these 
storms seldom last beyond 36 hours. At these pe- 
riods the water inside the reef on the SW side is 
deeply coloured, from the great quantity of soil 
washed down from the high lands all along the coast, 
and it is then dangerous to move a ship, unless the 
commander is particularly well acquainted with the 
various channels. In February and March, hurri- 
canes may be looked for; but they seldom rage with 
the fary which they do at the Mauritius, which is in 
lel; nor are they so frequent as they 
‘are at that island, as several years may pass over 
without one being known. ‘They commence from 
Wipmuie ea the compass as those at the Mau- 
ritius, there is about the same interval of calm, 
‘but they soon resolve themselves into moderate 
‘The tides were observed only once a-day, 

in perpendicular height from 




















aspect of the island is 
‘A chain of bills, consistis 
of three distinct rows or ridges, the breadth of whieb, 
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taken not less than 20 m,, rans throngh 
the tof the island, in the direction of 





its length, or NW and SE. These ridges rise above 
one another somewhat in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, varying in elevation from 2,000 to 6,000 ft. 
above the level of sea. One detached mountain 
rises above all the others to an alt. of 7,000 ft. ‘The 
principal component parts of these masses are quartz, 
mica, steatite more or less hard, green schorl, granite, 
specular iron-ore, &e. Garnets are also found, like- 
wise serpentine, hornblende, and tale. New, appears 
sits acticin ea ye 
soil on the &i ills is principally a 
clay; but is commonly of small depth, and much in- 
terrupted by deep ravines, rocky protuberances, and 
other obstructions; while nearer the summits, the 
farther impediment is added of extreme cold, and 
violent winds. Commonly, however, the mountains 
are coated with coarse grasses and other plants, and 
here and there with trees and shrubs: some are even 
covered with trees to their very tops. ‘The compa 
ratively low-lying grounds, which for the most part 
prevail over the whole extent of coast, and stretch 
to a great distance between the hills, have a sandy 
black mould; and the cultivation of them is con- 
ducted with industry, and at the same time with 
considerable skill. Soil, which otherwise would not 
be sufficiently permanent to sure a crop, is secured 
and supported by means of little walls built under 
it; and the fraitfulness of arid spots is increased 
leading into them streams of water—The vegetable 
productions of New C. seem, in general, to be the 
same which prevail commonly in similar latitudes, 
Small clusters of fig, cocoa, or other trees, usually 
surround the different hamlets, serving at once for 
ornament and shelter. In one ot two instances 
there were observed thick forests of cocon-trees; bus, 
upon the whole, these seem to be rather scares in 
the island; and even of the plantain and bread-fruit 
tree, notwithstanding the attention that seemed to 
be paid to them where they occurred, few specimens 
were seen. Bananas, Caribbee eabbages, and other 
plants of the arum tribe, melaleuca trees, and various 
plants of the Protew and Bignonie families, are men- 
tioned among the productions that were observed 
here, as also some species of Aibisci, acanthi, casuari- 
na, undacrosticha.. ‘The Comnersonia echinata, tres 
very frequent in the Moluccas, was noticed in the 
upper grounds; and a species of Aypoxis grows here 
spontaneously. Sugar canes, sweet potatoes, and 
yams also occur, together with a species of bean, 
‘Dolichos the roots of which are very much 
in request as an article of food. Some new species 
of figs, a peculiar fern, a jasmine, a plant or two of 
the asparagi and loti families, several species of limo= 
dorum, of passiflora, and of cerberaoceur here. “The 
animal kingdom contains a beautifal species of mag- 
je, several varieties of pigeons, and a species of fish 

longing to the genus tetraodon of Linntens, appm, 
rently of a poisonous quality. Till: the of 
Cook at this island, the inhabitants appear rr oy 
been altogether unacquainted with goats, 
or eats; but the animals which he left were probably 
devoured or destroyed, as no vestiges of them were 
discovered by D’Entrecasteaux’s people. 

jon.) A stranger 

would imagine it was 
uence of the nati 
three friendly regret il eel bling 
Europeans make their appearance. 
thickly pe ‘at some time there can be little 
doubt. not only from the appearance of the neglected 
cultivation, but from statements made by the elder 
inhabitants. jin Kent, of her Majesty's ship 



















Buffalo, who diseovered and named Port Saint-Vine $ 
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cent in 1803, mentioned that the natives were very 
numerous there; at the present time there are not 
20 natives to be found all around that fine harbour. 
For many miles round the $ end, and on the coast 
WNW about 50 m, from Port Saint-Vineent, there 
is not a native establishment to be seen. The na- 
tives are most numerous at the NW end of the 
island, and there isa considerable number residing 
on the adjacent islands inside the reefs on the SW. 
side, generally employed in fishing, who are all subject 
to the chiefs on the mainland. ‘The whole pop. of New 
C. would probably not be under-rated at 25,000, al- 
though the French Roman Catholic missionaries have 
stated the pop. to be 60,000. ‘There are now residing 
at Balade harbour 11 French missionaries—The in- 
habitants are a robust race of people, well-made, ac- 
tive, and of features and an expression of counte- 
nance rather ‘The common stature, both 
of men and women, especially of the former, is above 
the middle size. ‘There were some instances of per- 
sons not less than 6 ft. 4 ins. high. The prevalent 
colour is somewhat between a copper colour and a 
jet black. ‘The beards of the men, and the hair in 
‘both sexes, is strong, coarse, and much frizzled. ‘The 
prevails of pulling out the beard by the 
roots. The hair is worn in many different ways: 
sometimes tied up to the crown of the head, some- 
times clubbed at the sides, sometimes eropped short, 
and sometimes the appearance of long hair is ac- 
quired by means of two or three artificial tresses, 
made commonly with the leaves of some plant of the 
grass kind, and covered with the hair of the vampire 
bat. ‘The men wear little or no clothing. A kind of 
garments made of coarse matting was observed among 
them, but was seldom used by them. ‘Their ordi- 
nury dress consisted merely of a piece of stuff manu- 
fuctured from bark, or, of the large leaf of a tree 
suspended from the neck, and wrapt round the mid- 
die of the body. ‘The dress of the women is a short 
petticoat or fringe, formed by putting together fila- 
ments of the plantain tree to the thiekness of 6 or 8 
inches, and not mach more in length, which are fas- 
tened about the waist by means of a long string. 
‘Their houses or huts are of a circular construction, 
somewhat in the form of a bee-hive, with a framing 
of small spars, reeds, and such like materials, The 
roof tapers off in a pretty regular cone, and is termi- 
nated by the upper end of a postfixed in the centre 
of the floor; the whole being covered with a thatch 
made of coarse long grass—The subsistence of the 
natives is chiefly derived from roots and fish. The 
canoe which they use seems to be peculiar to them- 
selves, being adouble eanoe, formed by the junction, 
at the distance of about 3 ft., of two distinct single 
ones. The mast is inthe middle space betwixt both; 
and this clumsy and inartificial vessel is impelled by 
means of one of two latteen sails. ‘Their principal 
offensive weapons are clubs, spears, darts, and slings, 
which they use with considerable art, and which are 
made with much neatness, and even often decorated 
with a profusion of oraaments—The territory of 
New C. is divided apparently into many districts, 
each governed by its own chief. ‘There is some in 
tercourse of war or of peace between these different 
Principalities, but there has been as yet no such 
union as to have ever led to the denomination of the 
whole island by a common nam 
of the: people of New C. nothing is known. They 
sit their dead in the ground, and generally in 
the gicinity of their dwelling-houses.—The. language 
in New C. is in some degree peculiar, but 
seems to be chiefly a compound formed from several 
of the lan prevalent in the different adjacent 
clusters of + A voeabulary of this lar 
is annexed to the narrative of D'Eutrecasteanx's 


























Of the religion | Also 


voyage, published by Labillardiere.—A sort of dis. 
ease, somewhat of the natare of a leprosy, seems to 
be prevalent. Vast swarms of ‘mosquitoes 
which hover everywhere around the coasts, ate ex- 
tremely troublesome, both in the houses and in. the 
fields. 


NEW CANAAN, a township of Fairfield co,, in 
the state of Connecticut, U. S., 74 m. SW of Hart= 
ford. ‘The surface is mountainous, and the soil 
chiefly gravelly loam. Pop. in 1840, 2,217. 

NEW CANTON, a village of Buckingham eo, in 
the state of Virginia, U. S., 64 m. W of Richmond, 
on Slate creek. It contained in 1840 about 36 
dwellings. 

NEW CARLISLE, a village of Bethel township, 
Clark co., in the state of Ohio, 102 m. W of Coliim: 
bus. Pop. in 1840, 475. 

NEWCASTLE, or Neweasttx-Lyows, a parish, 
containing a village of the same name, in co. Dube 
lin. Area 4,282 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,098; in 
1841. 1,108—The village, formerly a parl. borough, 
stands on the road ftom Lucan to Naas, 4 m. SSW. 
of Lucan, at an alt. of 307 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
in 1881, 395; in 1841, 281. 

NEWCASTLE, a small sea-port in co. Down, at 
the head of the most westerly sweep of Dundrum 
bay, 2 m. SE of Bryansford, and 10 m, SW by S$ of 
Downpatrick. The town has gradually and some- 
what rapidly increased in importance since 1822: it 
has acquired much celebrity, and certainly 
powerful attractions as a watering-place. It is now 
nearly 1 m. in length, and contains several pluces of 
worship, some schools, a comfortable inn, numerons 
pleasant and respectable bathing-lodges, several large 
and handsome private dwellings, and various other 
appropriate attractions. A harbour, designed to be 
a place of rendezvous for the revenue cruisers in the 
neighbouring coast, has been completed at a totul 
cost of about £30,000. Considerable quantities of 
granite from the neighbourhood are shipped at the 
Port; some agricultural produce is sent to the larger 
towns; and the general trade of both port and mar= 
ket has materially increased. Pop. in 1831, 9873 im 
1841, 1,057.—Alo a parish in co. Limerick, contain- 
ing the village of Churchtown, and the greater sate 
of the town of Newcastle. Area 5,425 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 4,494; in 1841, 4,191. { 

NEWCASTLE, a market-town in the ps, of New- 
castle and Monegay, co. Limerick, at the intersection 
of the road from Limerick to'Tralee, 10 m. NE of Ab- 
beyfeale. It contains a ehureh, a Roman Catholie 
chapel, amarket-house, and an infantry-barrack; and 
stands in the centre of the richest part of a very fer= 
tile and beautiful tract of country, watered by a 
pleasant affluent of the Deel. Pop. in 1831, 2,908; 
in 1841, 2,917. 

NEWCASTLE, a parish, containing ay. of the 
same name, in co. Tipperary, 6} m. SW of Clonmel. 
Area 10,854 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2.455; in 1841, 2,953. 





























‘The village of N. stands on the Suir. Pop. in 1841 
253.—Also a parish of co. Waterford, 4m. E by N 
of Kilmacthomas. Area 3,961 acres. | Pop. in 1831. 


1,124; in 1841, 1,337.—Also a village in the parish 
of Lower Newcastle, co. Wicklow, 24 m. S of Kil- 
cole. Pop. in 1841, 196.—Also a village in the pe 
of Enniskeen, 34 m. NNW of Nobber, co. Meath. 
a village in the p. of Rahoon, co. Galway, 

the Corrib river, I'm. N by W of Galway. y 
NEWCASTLE, a county’in the N part of the 
state of Delaware, U.S. comprising an area of 456 
8q- m. bounded on the E by Delaware river, and 





eee ey ‘Naaman’s, Brandywine, Bee Chris- 
tiana, George's, kbar 
and Duck creeks. It is hilly towards the N 
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rally fertile. The railroads from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, and from Newcastle on the Delaware to 








Frenchtown of the Chesapeake, and a ship-canal 
connecting the Delaware with the Chesay pass 
through this county. Pop. in 1840, $3,120; in 1850, 


42,669.—Also a township of Lincoln co., in the state 
of Maine, 85 m. SE of Augusta, between Damaris- 
cotta and Sheepscot rivers. Pop. in 1840, 1,712,— 
Also a township of Westchester co., in the state of 
New York, 128 m. $ of Albany. It has a hilly sur- 
face, and is drained by Croton and Saw-mill rivers. 
‘The soil consists chiefly of gravel, clay, and sandy 
oam.—Also-« township of ockinghain eo. in the 
state of New Hampshire. It consists of an island in 
Portsmouth harbour, comprising an area of 458 acres. 
Pop. 472.—Also a town of Neshanmock township, 
Mercer co. in the state of Pennsylvania, 234 m. 
WNW of Harrisburg, at the confluence of Shenango 
and Nesliannock creeks. Pop. 611.—Also a village 
of Newcastle co., in the state of Delaware, 5 m. 
SSW of Wilmington, on the W bank of Delaware 
river, and 32 m. SW of Philadelphia, on the 
castle and Frenchtown railroad. Pop. 1,200.—Also 
a village of Botetourt co,, in the state of Virgin 
192 m. W by S of Richmond, in the fork of Craig's 
creek. Pop. 110.—Also a township of Coshocton 
0. in the state of Ohio, 71 m. ENE of Columbus — 
Also a village of Henry co., in the state of Indiana, 
47m.E tN of Indixnapolis, on Blue river. Pop. 528. 
NEWCASTLE, an incorporated district of New 
South Wales, comprising the NE portion of the co. 
of Northumberland, and containing an area of 112,028, 
‘acres,—Also a parish and sea-port town in the same 
co. ‘The parish is bounded on the N by the river 
Hunter; on the E by the Pacific; and on the W by 
the p. of Hexham. ‘The town is at the mouth of the 
riyer Hunter, in 8 lat, 32° 65’ 50”, E long. of Sydney 
0° 34/45", 80 m. from Port Jackson. Its native name is 
Mulubinba. Pop. 1.471. ‘The entrance of the har 
dour is sheltered by Nobby or Coal island. - 
NEWCASTLE, a district of Upper Canada, 
bounded by Colborne district on the N, from which 
it is separated to a considerable extent by Rice lake 
and the river ‘Trent; on the E by the Victoria dist.; 
on the W by the Home dist.; and on the S by Lake 
Ontario. It comprises the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, and is watered by Skugog lake 
and numerous streams. ‘The surface, amounting to 
1,970,000 acres, is generally hilly, and the soil va- 
ied in quality; but it is ¢o a great extent well cul- 
tivated, and produces wheat and other grain in large 
uantities and of excellent quality. Pop. i 
2,033; in 1848, 47433. Coburg, the dist 
is a large and flourishing place—Also a village in 
the township of Clark, 5m. E from Bowmanville. 
Pop. about 300, 

EWCASTLE (Bax), an indentation of the NE 
coast of Australia, 9 m. wide and 6m. in depth. Its 
shores are low and sandy. 

NEWCASTLE (Lirrve), a parish in Pembroke- 
shire, 9 m. N of Haverfordwest. Pop in 1841, 431. 

NEWCASTLE (Lowe), a parish and village of 
co. Wicklow, 24m. SE of Newtown-Mount-Kennedy. 
Area 4,750 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,399 in 1841, 1,226. 

NEWCASTLE (Urren), a spasieh in co. Wicklow, 
containing the small town of Newtown-Mount-Ken- 
nedy. Area 7,025 acres. Pop. in 1841, 2,766. 

EWCASTLE-IN-EMLYN, & market-town in 
Kennurth p., co. of Carmarthen, 10 m. SE by E of 

igan, on the river Te Pop. 1,049. The earl 
Cawdor derives the inferior ttle of baron from 


thig place. ‘ : 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, a parish and 
parl. borongh in the N division of Pirchill hundred, 
shire, near the source of the ‘Trent, intersected 





















by a branch of the Grand Trank canal, about 5 m.E 
of the Whitmore station on the Grand Junction rail- 
way, and 19m. NNW of Stafford. Area of the p. 
640 acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,604; in 1831, 8,192; in 
1841, 9,838 —The town is well-built, particularly the 
principal street, which is spacious and well-paved, 
with an excellent market-place in the centre of the 
town, in which stands the guild-hall. ‘There are a 
theatre, a literary and scientific institution, and seve- 
ral libraries in the town. The income of the borough 
in 1848 was £796. The borough returns 2 members 
to parliament. ‘The ancient parl. ies were 
co-extensive with the parish; under the new boun- 
dary act, a small isolated portion of the township of 
Penkhull, in the p. of Stoke-upon-Trent, has been 
added to the borough. Pop. of the parl. borough in 
1851, 10,569. Electors registered in 1837, ; in 
1848, 1,047. N. is a polling-place in the county 
elections. ‘The chief manufacture is that of hats, 
which are prepared here for the finishers in Londons 
but this branch of trade has greatly declined since the 
introduction of silk hats. ‘Two silk-mills, in 1838, 
employed 296 hands; the cotton-manufacturehas been 
introduced, and paper and pottery are made to a small 
extent. .N. was formerly regarded as in some measure 
the cp. of the pottery dit. An extensive cou-trade is 
carried on in this distriet; and in the townships of 
Shelton and Hanley are valuable iron-mines. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, the county-town 
of Northumberland, and one of the most prosperous 
and rapidly increasing towns of England, situated in 
N lat. 54° 58’ 30%, W long. 1° 17' 30°, on the 1. bank 
of the ‘Tyne, 8} m. above the influx of that river to 
the sea, 15 m. Nof Durham, 56m. E of Carlisle, 
117 m. SE of Edinburgh, and 273 m, NNW of Lon- 
don. Both its parl, and its municipal boundaries 
include the former municipal borough, or town and 
county of the town, with an area of 2,000 neress and 
the townships of Elswick, Westgate, Jesmond, Hea- 
ton, and Byker, with jointly an area of 5,568 acres. 
The town extends nearly 2 m. along the river, and 1s 
confronted, on the opposite or Durham bank, with the 
large suburban town and borough of Gatzsnean: 











; | which see. A narrow belt of plain along the margin of 


the Tyne,—the steep faces of 8considerableeminences 
rising up from the plain—the prolonged summits of 
the eminences stretching away in mimic table-land, 
—the waving hollows, aud in one instance a natarally 
deep and rocky dell between the heights—form the 
site of N._ “On the lower levels, sweeping along the 
margin of the river, are dense masses of building 
throngh which it would seem impossible that sun or 
ventilation could penetrate, much less the ordinary 
accommodations of civilized life, and the only object 
of whose builders seems to have been, in the trou- 
blous times when they were built, to nestle close 
under the shadow and the shelter of the now old but 
then new castle. ‘These places are now: aban 

to the lowest, the most neglected, sand the most 
vicious part of the pop.; while creeping up the steep 
banks, broad, handsome, and substantial-Jooking 
streets spread out on every hand, with exchanges, 
markets, news-rooms, and other of eivi- 
lization, which rival, if they do not surpass, those of 
any other town in the empire.”_ The castle whence 
the town fas its name stands in an irregular open 
area called the accessible by various 
crooked alleys. ‘The keep, or interior strength, covers: 











‘an area of 76 ft. by 68 ft., is from 14 ft. to 17 ft. thick 
in its wails, and rises upwards of 97 ft. The walls, 


gates, and towers of Na aided by the ‘Tyne on the 8, 
‘And the deep glens of Onseburn and Pandon-dean 
‘on the W, were regarded, in the time of Leland, 
as the fortifications of every other town of 
England, and of most towns in Europe. Since 27: 
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however, when they were last put into a state of 
yepair, they have been shouldered down by the dense 
pressure of commercial movement, and earried away 
in such masses that oniy a few remains exist to indi 
cate general transition from warlike to peaceful 
umes. 

Public buildings: 1 bridge, consisting of nine 
elliptic arehes, phe in 1774-80, at the cost of 

wards of £40,000, and was widened in 180},—The 
High-level bridge by which the great line of railway 
from Edinburgh t0 London is carried across the 
‘Tyne is noticed in a subsequent paragraph. The 
Exchange, on the S side of Sandhill, cost £10,000 in 
1658, and large sums at other dates, but is now little 
else than the carelessly renovated wreck of a quon- 
dam structure of some grandeur. Its lower story is 
distributed into the fish-market, a news-room, and 
piazzas; and its upper part contains the court-room 
of the guildry and of the town’s assizes. ‘The Moot- 
hall, or county-court house, in the immediate vicinity 
of the castle, aud standing 100 ft. above the level 
of the river, is a magnificent structure, built in 
1810-12—The custom-house, on Quay side, was 
purebased by the lords of the ‘Treasury, and adorned 
with @ neat stone front, in 1829.—Thie new jail and 
house-of-correction, in Carliol square, built in 1823-28 
at a cost of about £35,000, is a massive erection, 
with a bold and formidable central tower.—Pan- 
don-dean bridge, a handsome erection of 3 arches, 
built in 1812, spans the deep and narrow glea whence 
it has its name, and leads the way from New-bridge 
street to North Shields and Tynemouth.—The public 
baths, offtthe 











new or centrul exchange, a superb edifice, occupies a 
triangular aren between Grainger, Grey, and Market 
streets, The interior, used as a news-room, is a 
half-moon area of 11,835 square feet, and displays 
4 semi-cirewlar colonnade of 14 grand Ionic pillars 

ting an ornate dome—The Grey column, im- 
ely N of the north angle of the exchange, 
and looking down both Grey and Grainger streets, 
is w noble pillar 121 feet in height, surmounted 
by a colossal statue of Earl Grey—Extensive bar- 
racks, euclosed within a stone-wall, are situated in 
the open country, nearly $m. NW of the W end of 
Blackett street.—The theatre-royal, on the E side of 
Grey street, hus a sumptuous and imposing facade, 
120 fe. in length.—The assembly-rooms, situated in 
a recess off the N side of Westgate street, were built 
in 1776, at a cost of £6,700. The music-hall, on the 
N side of Nelson street, is a handsome structure, 
with an apartment 80 ft.long, 40 f. broad, and 24 ft. 
high—The public markets, enclosed by Grainger, 
Nun, Clayton, and Nelson streets, occupy an area of 
9,047 sq. yds., and are the most extensive range in 
Enrope. “The vegetable-market encloses within the 
fronts of the fruit and vegetable shops a hall, 318 ft. 
long, 57 ft. broad, and 40 ft. high, roofed with wooden 








work in the style of Gothic cathedrals; and has two | H&"¥— 


fountaias in close imitation of the famous one in the 
Borghese palace at Rome. ‘The butcher - market 
consists of 4 avenues, each 316} ft. long, 19} ft. broad, 
and 27 ft. high, crossed by 4 lofty arcades, and pro. 

ded with no fewer than 360 glazed sashes. It con- 
tains 166 butchers’ shops, and a weigh-house. The 

: erected in 1839, on the N side of St. 
Nicholas square, is 156 (t. in length.—Other civil 
public buildings nearly all belong to literary institu- 


tions, schools, or charities. 

i St. Nicholas church, sitn- 
ated in an open area, immediately S of Mosley and 
Collingwood streets, built in 1091, destroyed by fire 
in 1216, restored in 1359, and extensively repaired 


















of architecture is chiefly Tudor-Gothi 
decorated English character. The editice is ernei- 
form; and the choir, 136 ft. by 64 ft., is enclosed for 
service, while the nave, 110 ft. by 74 ft. is without 
seats. The steeple at the W end, 1935 ft. high, 

36} ft. by 35 ft. at the base, is very beautiful, and | 
has been imitated in that of St. Giles of Edinburgh, 
St. Dunstan's in the East in London, and in several: 
other localities.—St. Andrew's chureh, on the W side 
of Newgate street, has been ascribed to David Int 
Scotland. Its style of architecture seems to have 
been originally Norman; but the building has beon 
much modified by frequent alterations and ropairs—= 
St. John’s oe on the W side of Lo el 
large cruciform structure, probably o| ° 
Edward L., and chiefly of the early iogieh tee 
ter.—All Saints’ church, surmounting the brow of a 













































steep bank on the 8 side of Silver street, and built 
‘36-96, is an elliptical structure of 86 ft. by 72 ft, 
in the Grecian style of architecture. St. TI 
chapel is a beautiful edifice m the early Engl 
style. ‘Che United Presbyterian chureb, in Blackett 
|, in Pilgrim street, is lighted by six lange 
Gothic windowa—St. Mary's (Cathulic) cathedral t= 
Clayton street, is a handsome structure.—The Wes 
leyan chapel, in Brunswick place, possesses an ole- 
gantly-tinished interior—Salem chapel, built for the | 
structure, with a recessed portico of 4 fluted Dorie eo- 
lumns.—The Primitive Methodist chapel. in Nelson- |} 
street, built in 1838, has a front in the Roman style || 
of architecture. ‘The Wesleyan Association chaj 
in Gibson street, has been converted into. 
pendents, built in 1826, has a massive Dorie portico 
and a neatly-finished interior, ‘Phere are alse via 
rious other places of worship.—The Westgate-hill 
cemetery, opened in 1829, is in imitation of the Pere: 
le-Chaise of Paris. The Jesmond cemetery, con 
Fa 5 a 
company in 1834, at a cost of about £7,000; andis: 
tastefully arranged and planted, and enclosed with a 
high wall.—Tbe early monasteriesiof N., or pi 
of Monkchester, were destroyed by the Danes: 
were succeeded by others, which survived 1S 
of | 
the town of N. are in the p. of St. Nicholas, with 
the parochial chapelries of All Saints. St. Andrew's; — 
St. John’s and St. Ann’s, all in the arehd. of North. 
umberland and dio. of Durham. + oy 
‘and phitoro- 
000 
gives frequent courses of lectures. —Thi society 
Serenata iy “came 
ited and orp ance ote Cra 


has a handsome Gothic front.—A Roman Ca-  }} 
Methodist New Connexion, is a handsome Grecian 
schools.—St. James’ chapel, belonging to the Inde- — 
sisting of 19 acres, was laid out by a joint-stock 
days of Henry VIf1.—All the town and county of 
pial solr inte i baheda Moeayer Bo veasad | 
ie ye natural history fe 









in ‘with a 
pai tee lodge iu Nesile bat su 
university. — Pathological society” 
meetings, at whict are read. ‘There 
two medical cubs —-'The Botanieal and Horticultural 
instituted in ee 
‘tention to the objects 
Public libraries. additional tp those of the 
| azz one im ‘Trinity -house, 
the institution; another, called 
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church go named, and presenting a large, rare, and costly collec- 
tion, comprising a valuable bequest from the Rev. Dr. ‘Thoralin- 
son; and third, ealled the Mediesl, connected with the infir 
anacy, but accessibie to the public.—Four newspapers are published. 
+8 Sole) The principal schools a N. are the Ra 

pri in N. are yal grammar. 
school founded in 1525: the Royal Jubilee school, a handsome 
structure, erected in 1810 in the New-road; the oproved 
school, for girls founded it, 18L4; St. John's and St. Andrew's 
National schools; and St. Nicholas’, All Saints’, St, Joln's, St 
‘Andrew's, and Hanover-sqaare chapel charity schools. Accord. 
‘ing to a paper read before the Statistical section of the British As 
sociation tn 1838, there was then in N. a total of 128 day schools, 












conducted by 178 teachers, aud $8 Sunday schools, attended by 
45,058 elldren.—he In is an extensive and well-arranged 
ceitice, built in 1752, In 1802, and now undergoing a fur- 


ther enlargement, within a spacions enclosure on the Forth bank, 
Jn Westgate towiiship. ‘The in-door and the out-door patients 
Jn tho year 1851-53 wero respectively 1,75 and 1990, and oc: 
cision an annual expense of al x 1 Dispensary, 
founded in 1777, affords relief (inctoding casualties and slight 
‘cases) to no fewer than about 11,000 oF 12,000 cases in the 
year.—The House-of-recovery is a’ eomuodious and. well-ven- 
lated fever hospital, situated in an airy and retired spot.— 
‘The Lying-in hospital, affording retreat to about 70 poor 
married women in the sear, is neat edifice, built in 1819.—The 
Lunatic asylum, alrly situated a little NW of the House-of-re- 
covery, isn skilfully constructed edifice, restricted ty the maxi- 
mum’ of 80 patients. An Asylum for the blind was opened in 
‘June 1838, and a Female penitentiary was instituted in 1831.— 
‘Tue other benevolent institations jn N., eomprising an institation 
for the deaf and dumb, are too various and minute to admit of 
detail. About 18 associations exist as auxiliaries to the Bible, 
‘Missionary, and Moral societies, general and denominational, of 
the metropolis.—The Chamber of commerce, and also the Com- 
‘mercial association, watch the interests of trade. ‘The banking 
business of the town and Its vicinity is very extensive, and fs 
‘conducted by 3 joint-stock banks, the braneh bank of England, 
and a private bank. 

Rafiroads} Private rallroads or wagzou-ways, first of timber, 
ext of timber plated with ron, and next f iron bary hare ex- 








‘sted In. iy with the collieries of N. during: more than two 
cconturies.—The N. suid Carlisle railway was opened partially 
in May 1835, and completely in June ‘The Brandling Junc- 


ton railway connects the N. depot of the N, and Carlisle railway 
‘with 8, Shields and Monkwearmouth, and was completed to the 
‘original E terminus of that work in’ 1888 “The N. and North 
Shields railway commences in Pilgrim-street; crosses the Ouse- 
burn by a bridge 760 ft in lenuth, and 198 fin heigtt, and Wile 
Ngan Dean by a beige 1.010 ft length with 7 ari, and 
altogether hing, in the course of its 8 m. of extent, wo fewer than 
24 arched viadnets.—the Stanhope and Tyne ratlway. #9] m. 
Jong, was opener over the entire line in Sept, 1824. “It serves 
chictly to conneet 4 Continuously rich and extensive coal-ield 
‘with the Tye, Wha comamands at its Shields terminus advan 
tugeous dock tid qusy-groand—The N. and Dnebam Junction 
railway connects the 8: Darham eoal-teld with the Tyne: and is 
‘carried over the valley ofthe Weerby amagnificent bridge, S11 tt in 
length, irrespective of the approaches. Under ncts of parliament 
‘obtained for te formation of *the Great North of England rail 
way," aline was begun between N. and York. In 1842.4 nezotiation 
‘was opened between the companies of the Grest North of Eng- 
and, the N, and Carlisle, the Darham Junction, the Brindling 
Junction, the Midland Counties, and the Manchester and Leeds 
tailways, for a union of interests in a railway from the Croft 
branch, near Darlington, to the Darham Janetion. When this 
tunion was effected, the line was pnshed forward to Berwick, and 
thence by the North British line to Edinburgh. ‘The York, N., 
and Berwick railway represents various rallway interests, with 
ited (200,000, and an aggregate length of 330 m. 
ALN. Eastern trunk-line of railway from London to 
Edinburgh is intersected by a main line of railway extending 
‘across the island fFom sea to sea, that isto say, from Maryport on 
the Irish channel, to Tynemouth on the German ocean. ‘The 
local traffic of the Great Northern mining district gives employ. 
‘ment to hranches from N. to North Shields and Tynemouth, to 8. 




















of the Hote i G00 ft. tn length. ‘The style of the balding is 
rhost striking featoe i the design ls he 

porto in the centre (vot st ais), 200 fin length, by 70. 
3 hein width towing sfc mova for pssnger bing 
i room for passengers ad Ing 

‘w be loaded and unloaded under cover. The shed is 256 

_ yds. wide, covering an area of 14.426 yds, or 
‘roof is composed of iron, divided into three 
‘by columns 33 ft. and 23 ft 
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the centre of the platform, about 120 ft. The High-level 
bridge, by whieh the railway from is Ceousciataven the 


nue to the N. terminus, is a surpassing structure, and has often 
ep ay a 


f 
i 
ES 
4 
& 


‘of those who pass over it for the first 
ing Is that of ' ‘since, high a8 it is, the precipitous banks 
Of the river on both sides, as they are with a dense mass 


Bong the quebt clt tele sle o the 
me the quanta 
‘ome Hea ofthe dizay elevation to wich hole rise.” ven 
the lower level whic has beon added to the railway bridge for 
the purposes of ordinary trafic, is hizis above the lower streets of 
the two towns, and saves to a cunsideruble extent the steep bills 
by Which the town is approached.” This bridge is 1375 fi. in 
length, runing at a height of 12 ft. above high- 
‘There are 6 principal openings, each ef 120 fe span. 
iple on which this bridge is constructed ix that of bow and 
‘The arches, which form the bow, are of cast-iron, and the 
which form the strings, are of wrooglit iron, to resist tension. 
‘There are arches to each span, ¥ on each side, whch beat 
erly oa the plers through te inediun ot bed-pates, on which, 
the arches rest. "The strinzs of each arch cote of two wnvught 
Iron rods, keyed to the arches at the abutments. Cast iron eo 
Jomns connected to the arches support a platform above, on whieh 
thrve seta of ras are hid, and hey also support another platorm 
below for a carriage road, the footpaths rung between the two 
arches on each side. This road, in fac, runs along the Stung, 
that has no connection ‘with them; the arches take the whole 
ight of both platforms above and below, leaving the sings in- 
dependent, to resist only the tenon. 

Manufacteres.) "The munnfacture of glass was 
commenced at Neweastle about the close of the 16th 
eent.; und, though removed for a tine to Stafford, 
was brought back to N., and has long been a chief 
employment in the town. Glass of all kinds is made 
here. The manufacture of plate-glass was eom- 
menced about a cent. ayo, and is the most extensive 
in the kingdom. Potteries are numerous, and in 
some instances large. About 12 extensive chemical 
works, situated on the margin of the river, produce 
sulpharic acid, soda, and other chemical prepara 
tions. ‘The lofty chimney-atalks of these works va- 
rying in height from 150 to 900 ft., form a marked 
feature in the urban landscape, and, owing to the 
flatness of the surrounding country, are seen at a 
great distance. ‘The manufacture of steam-engines, 
mill-work, and other iron-machinery,employs upwards 
of 2,000 bands, of whota nearly one-half are attached 
to the great locomotive-engine factories of Messrs. 
Stephenson. Extensive iron-works exist for forging, 
for rolling, and for casting iron. A manufactory 
was begun in 1796 for the conversion of lead into 
sheets, pipes, shot, white-lead, red-leud, and litharge, 
Various departments of leather manufacture employ 
about 200 men. ‘There are large soap-works, sev- 
eral sail-cloth factories, linen-yarn factories, iron and. 
wood ship-building yards, large paper-mills, manu- 
factories of painters’ colours, brass foundries, and 
stove-grate factories, also coal-tar, lamp-black, cop 
peras, and vinegar-works; linseed oil-mills, large 
saw-mills, bone-mills, and extensive establishments 
for making the celebrated N. grindstones. A screw 
frigate of 50 guns, launched for the Sardinian govern- 
ment, May 1853, shows its capability in ship-building. 

Harbour and Shipping.| The Tyne, at N., has a 
mean breadth of about 420 ft. It so ebbs at low wa- 
ter as to leave belts of dry beach, yet affords even then. 
a large extent of floating berth; it experiences a rise 
in spring-tides of about I1 or 12 ft.; and it ean bring 
up to the town at all times vessels of from 200 to 
300 tons, and occasionally of 400 tons. — ‘The tidal 
rise on Tynemouth-bar and at Shields is about 18 
fk, and the depth then 26 fe. Measures have recent]y 
been in progress for deepening the river up to N. by 
dredging, and for adding about 3,000 ft. to the length 
of the quay. ‘The port comprehends politically the 
whole navigation of the Tyne, and of Seaton-sinice 
and Blyth creeks; and, of course, includes the har, 
bour of Gateshead, N. and S. Shields, Blyth and 
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4 of shipment for the bishopric of Dur- | Yes. Brit Vessds. ‘Tonnage For. Vessels Tomage 
Tiss ahd the’ bishoge jealounty guarded the rights | 182, 152 mara a 3.906 
connected with its navigation, maintaining for them-| }32 0 ia ane 
selves the same privileges on the southern bank | jss7, 201 pied etre 
by the burgesses of N. onthe | 1850, 827 isso 080 


bina the acquisition, he of the wa- 
. ‘acquisition, however, of the 
pentake of Sadberge 
ted by the situation of Hi iL seemed to 
attracted his notice. Under his episcopate and 
that of his successors it became the emporium of the 
latinate, and the control of the navigation of the 
"yne was, after many struggles with the borough of 
Gateshead and the monasteries of Tynemouth and 
Durham, ultimately: to the exclusive con- 
servancy corporation of N.—The shipping of 
N,, though on the whole of gradual increase, expe- 
rienced two accessions, respectively after the 
commencement of the coal trade to London, and 
during the last continental war, Its amount, in 1676, 
after the coal trade had been quite formed, was esti- 
mated at 80,000 tons. In 1850 the number of sail 
vessels registered at the port of N. was 913 = 
.266 tons; and of steam-vessels 138 = 3,830 tons. 
In 1851, 136 steamers were registered, and 898 sailing 
‘yessels. Some addition must be made to these figures 
in consideration of large vessels, really belonging to 
the Bort but registered at London. Yet only about 
one-half belongs to the town of N.; the other moiety 
being connected with the other harbours of the poli- 
tical port, ‘The number of men and boys employed 
in the navigation, is about 14,000. Large steam- 
vessels ply regularly and frequently between New- 
castle and Hamburg, Rotterdam, Aberdeen, Leith, 
Hull and Gainsborough, and London. Considerably 
upwards of 100 small steam-vessels, of aggregately 
about 2,000 tons, are employed in towing sailing 
vessels, and in making passenger-trips between N. 


and Shields. 
Commerce) ‘The principal articles of foreign ex- 
rt are coals, lead and its preparations, the various 
inds of glass, iron in its different forms and condi: 
tions, earthenware, bricks, fire-clay, and fire- 




















by Hugh Pudsey, the facilities | ; 





‘The outward coasting-trade is extensive and increase 

ing: and deals chiefly in coals, and, next to them, 

in the samme articles as those of foreign export. The 

principal additional articles are paper, p 

bacon and butter, anchors and chain-cables, loconn 

tive engines, tiles, and leather gloves. ‘The 

articles of the inward coasting-trade are groceries, 

Irish farm produce, Seotch timber for the collieries, || 

soft goods, wines, spirits, drugs, oils, herrings, A 
wing stones, and, in general, whatever is 

Ter the mines and the manufactories. ‘The eoudision 

of the coasting-trade, both out and in, is shown by 

the following tabl : 











ovrwanp, INWARD, 
‘Year. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels Tonnage, 
1828, «14,971 1.542.815 2975 189.940 
1827, 10,632 1439941 224 ty 
1s31, 10855. 1,475,802 2.358 

1837, (15,309 1.818.409 2923 aon 
1850, 11816 1,896,748 1,928 167,187 


It is to be observed that the return for 1850 4 
not include the port of Shields, nor the steam-ressel 
traffic. The latter consisted in 1850 of 866 vessels 
64,862 tons clearing outwards; and 871 = 64,864 
entering inwards. ‘The gross receipts at the Custom- 
house, in the years ending 5th January 1836-7-8-9-40, 
were ‘respectively £307,274, £413,796, ps | 
HGL219, and £149,294" Ta 1848, they amounted 
to £391,986 ; and in 1849 to £247,498. ‘These re- 
ceipts were exceeded in Britain only by those of 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Leith and Glas: 
gow. There are bonded warehouses at N. for all 
foreign goods, withont limitation.—Three or four 

ips belonging to this port were annually sent tothe 
avis's Straits whale-fishing; but this branch of ins 
dustry has of late years deserted the Tyne. 


Te Coal trade} ‘The Romans appear to have bad no. 








colours, chemical preparations, soap, linen | name for wi or cinders: 
and linen sailcloth, woollen goods, leather, Par ofthe rehiund at oman sao in coun et | 
ropes, machinery, coal-tar, and grindstones. The bh A 
trade in most of these articles, ear in chemi- | Sr. 
cals and in the ions of lead, has been rapidly 


increasing. ‘The following table, showing the num- 
ber and tonnage of vessels which have cleared out 
for foreign ports, indicates the amount and increase 
of the whole foreign export trade of N., exclusive of 
Shields, since 1820:— iid 


‘Year, Brit Vessels, Tonnage. For. Vessels. Tonnage. 


1821, 761 musa 98 

ies etsy ang 
1831, 772 1146639 499 115 
1337, 1,608 17 126,583, 
1850, 2540 4753403200 04.72 


In addition to the above trade, the number of ships 
ae fee for the colonies in 1850 was 299 Brit- 
ish vessels = 55,941 tons, and 30 foreign vessels 
== 10,438 tons; while 61 British vessels = 13,025 


tons, and 10 foreign vessels = 1,290 tons, entered | t 


inwards from the colonies. The foreign im 
trade of N.. in consequence of the most valuable 
articles of foreign produce being received coastwise 
fom Hull, London, and Leith, deals almost wholly 
in bulky articles for consumption in the town and a 
ited circumjacent district. Its chief articles are 
timber, hides, hemp, flax, tallow, brimstone, 


rease-butter, oak bark, Dutch cheese, wi 
spirits, seeds and fruits. The trade is much inferior 
to that of exports; but is rapidly i it 


The following tabl 5 ii 
Peder tac le of arrivals shows its amount and 


the grant of any royal cl 
‘were not sougiit till their value was known. 

granted a charter to the freemen of Newcastle to dig coals. 
Castletield and the Forth. Six years afterward coal 


hibits, for the years the amount of shipment 
‘coastwise from the United Kingdom, and from the po 
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‘The quantity exported to forel 

tons; in 1838, 954.175 tous; 

1,088,495 tons.’ In 1852, 1,054,000 tous left the port for 311. 
‘world, ‘The coals were, for the most 


Municipal corporation. Under the municipal re- 
form act, N. is go by a mayor, 14 aldermen, « 
sheriff, 42 common councillors, & recorder, a town- 
clerk, and an ander-sheriff. The county of the town 
court is held by the depaty-recorder. ‘The board of 
river-conservaniey now consists of representatives 
of the town-couneils of Neweastle, Gateshead, South 
Shields, and Tynemouth, with four life~ members 
appointed by the Admiralty. The assizes for the 
county are held at N. t ear. ‘The following is, 
the gross amount of receipt and expenditure of burgh 
funds in the years stat 


1822-8, 
1 




















1852, 49,870 
‘The diminished receipt and expenditure arises 
from the transference of the river-conservancy to the 
‘commissioners. 


“Phe police of N. is composed of a superinten- 
dent, inspectors, and constables. The borough of 
N, returns two members to parliament. The pop. 
‘of the parl, burgh in 1841, was 60,430; in 1851, 
87,784. The number of electors registered in 1837, 
was 1,816 freemen and 2.766 householders; in 1847, 
1,812 freemen and 5,370 householders. Newcastle 
is a polling-place in election of members for the 
southern division of the county. 


1) Various antiquarian remains prove the site ot N. to 

nO ato a Rowen station, During the veptarchy, the 

place became a priie retreat of monks, and in consequence ob 

Lained the xraphiic name of Monkchester. In S75, the monaste- 

‘Hesot Monkehester were pluniered and dilapidated by the Danes: 

pd hence i 1073, they ay ana, 4068, Wan te 
om 








itectural, municipal, com 


‘NEWCHURCEH, a parish of Kent, 44m. N by W 
of Romney. Area 2,930 acres. Pop. in 1831, 241; 
in 1841, “Also a chapelry in Winwick p.. Lan- 

ire, 43 mn. E by 8 of Newton.—Also a parish in 
m, NW by W of Chepstow. 
‘Area $460 acres. Pop. in 1831, 723: in 1841, 638. 
—Also a Tn the isle of Wight, Le SE by E 
of Newport, on the § bank of a small river which 
flows into Brading harbonr. Area 8,S70 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, including the township of Ryde, 2.039: im 
13 |, 4,928; in 1841, 8,370.—Also a corap Ba 
Whalley p., Lancashire, 44 m. W of Colne—Also a 
parish in Radnorshire, 7m. SW of Kington. on the 
river Arrow. Pop. in 1831, 164; in 1841, 155. 








| ning river, by whie 





NEWCHURCH-IN-ROSSENDALE, a chapelry 
in Whalley p, Lancashire, 6 m. SW of Burnley. 
Coal, freestone, and slate, are wrought here; atid 
cotton and woollen goods are manufactured to a con- 
Rise extent. Area 9,650 acres. Pop. 9,196. 





are i 
NEW-CHURCH, or Luax-Newypp, « parish in 
Carmarthenshire, 31m. NW of Carmarthen, Pop, 
im 1831, 659; in 1841, 847. 
NEW COLUMBIA, a village of Union co., in the 








state of Pennsylvania, U.S, 72 m, N of Harrisburg, 
on the W bank of the W branch of the ohana 
river. In 1840 it consisted of about 35 dwellings. 


NEWCOMB. a township of Essex co,, in the state 
of New York, U. 8, 82 m. SW of Elizabeth, and 92 
m,N by W of Albany. Pop. in 1840, 74. 

NEW COMERSTOWY, a village of Oxford town- 
ship. Tuscarawas €0., in the state of Ohio, U. 8, 93 
m, ENE of Columbus, on the N bank of the ‘Tusea- 
rawas river, aud on the Ol Erie eanal. 

NEW CONCORD, a village of Union township, 
Muskingum co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 68 m. 
of Columbus. Pop. 300. 

NEW CUMBERLAND, a village of Allen town- 
ship, Cumberland co, in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U.S, 4m. SW of Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna 
confluence of Yellow Breeches creek. 
Pop. in 1840, 284.—Also a 
‘Tuscarawas ¢0., in the state of Ohio, 128 m. EN 
of Columbus, on the Ohio canal. Pop, 125. 

NEWDIGATE, a parish, containing a hamlet of 
the same name, in Surrey, 6 m. SSE of Dorking, 
near one of the sources of the Mole. Area 4,610 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 519; in 1841, 552. 

NEW DURHAM. of Strafford co. in 
the state of New . 8.83 m. NE of 
Concord. Tt has a hilly surface, and contains sev- 
eral large lakes. ‘The soil is moist, but a 
pasturage. Pop. in 1840, 1,032.—Also a village of 
Bergen co, in the state of New Jersey 

NEW ECHOTA, a villaj 
of Georgia, U. 8. 166 
the 8 side of Oostanaula river. 

NEW EGYPT, a village of Upper Freehold town- 
ship, Moumonth 'co., in the state of New Jersey, 
U.S, 18 m. SE of Trenton, on Crosswick’s erecki 

NEWENDEN, « parish in Kent, 4} m. SW by 8 

of ‘Tenterden, on the N bank of the Rother. Area 
0 acres. Pop. in 1881, 158: in 1841, 164. 
NEW ENGLAND, a squatting district of New 
South Wales, bonded on the N by the: Darling 
Downs district; on the E by the Clarence and M‘Leay 
districts, and Macq ; on the S by the Man- 
it is separated from Gloncester 
1d on the W by the Great Dividing range. 
It comprises a superficial area 
‘of 5,000,000 acres, the principal summits of which 
are Ben Lomond. Mitchell, Gullegal, Bullimbulla, 
Basaltic Rock, Wirrekimbe, Mount Sea-View, the 
Snowy mountains, Sugar-Loaf mount or Chandler's 
peak, and the Blue mountains. The prineipal rivers 
are the Clarence, Apsley, Hastings, and Manning. 
‘The live stock of the district in 1847 amounted to 
1,635. horses, 57,000 head. of cattle. 570,000 sheep, 
and 500 pigs. 

NE! {GLAND, a name borne by the old Eastern states of 
ENGLER foley noel. Sine. New Hoi, 
berger In 
4th 
Iwo 
tw 


Sompecanr Landon company were authorized to make 
ri eetccween 34° aad 41°; and the Plynweuih 
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Tis name bas ever vince continued to be 
ouniry lying B of Now York; and altboogh i has never formed 
© political wile, yet the most of the which were planted 
Inti were funded onthe samo goveruaneat, by mien 
‘Of similar palitieal abd religious views and character, 





beet 
of the New England colonies were charter- 
Thon ofthe otic selonloe wero neyal oe Peopietary 
somata owocratip o¢ the Countey wasn te colonists, 
while in the other colonies they were both erown or 
tac oe the corardmens Seen veied ibe former, WR 

the property of the colony was in the latter. The New England 
eehkise te Pasians’a par which no kee sreionny do- 
fended civil than religious liberty; and the events of the middie 
‘of the 17th cent, brought out a large number of republicans to 
join them. The ‘and general provision for common educa- 
tu New England was anther relay of tat pr of ie 
try. In ten years after the settlenvent of Massachusetts bay, 
Harvard college was established. In 1647, aes one of that 
vases Slane Fegah ng every (oe we families to pro~ 
and a similar law was adopted in Connecticat in 





ly 
many respects pecallar. The geographical and statis 
‘wil be ound unde the appropriate heads 


NEWENHAM, a parish in Northamptonshire, 2} 
m.$ by E of Daventry, at the source of the Nene. 
Area 1,940 acres. Pop. in 1831, 581; in 1841, 583. 

NEWENHAM (Care), a headland of Russian 
America, to the W of Kamuschutsk or Bristol bay. 

NEWENT, a parish and market-town in the Fo- 
rest-of-Dean, co. of Gloucester, 8 m. NW of Glouces- 
ter, intersected by the Hereford and Gloucester canal, 
‘The p. comprises the tythings of Compton, Cugley, 
Malswick, Houldston-with-Killcot, and the liberty of 

Area 7,800 acres. Pop. in 1841, 3,099. 

NEW FAIRFIELD, a township of Fairfield co, 
in the state of Connecticut, U. S., 74m. SW of Hart- 
ford. Pop. in 1840, 956. 

NEW FANE, a township of Windham co, in the 
State of Vermont, U. S., 12 m. NW of Brattleboro, 
and 100 m.$ of Montpellier. It has a hilly surface, 
and is watered by West river. Pop. in 1840, 1,403. 
Also a township of Ningara co, in the state of 
New York, 279 m. W by N of Albany. It is bounded 
on the N by Lake Ontario, and drained by Eighteen 
Mile creek. ‘The soil consists of sandy and argilla~ 
‘ceous loam. Pop. 2,372. 

NEWFIELD, a township of York co, in the state 
of Maine, U. S., 80m. SW by W of Augusta. It is 
drained by Little Ossipee river, and has a productive 

Pop. in 1840, 1,351.—Alio a township of 
‘Tompkins co., in the state of New York, 283 m. W 
of Albany. Its surface is hilly, and drained by Ga 
uta creek, an affluent pf Cayuga lake. The soil, of 
gravelly loam, is generally fertile. Pop. 3,567. 

NEW FOREST, a royal forest, and until recently 
a hundred, in the co. of Southampton, consisting of 
two divisions, E and W, and bounded on the N by 
part of Wiltshire; on the NE and E by the hund. 
of Redbridge and Southampton-Water; on the S and 
SE by Christ-church bund. and the Solent; and on 
the W by the hunds. of Ringwood and Fordingbri 
Area of the two hundreds, 196,230acres. Pop.in 1831, 
37,473. ‘This extensive tract of land was appropriated 
hy William the Conqueror to the chase. ‘The Forest 
is divided into 9 bailiwicks or walks, each having a 

= sacar the Lord Warden, besides two 
and abow-bearer. It is one of the few that remain 
of the 69 English forests. “It seems to retain,” says 
William Howitt, “not only more of the forest char- 
aeter than all our other forests, but to have main- 
tained more exnetly its ancient boundaries. William 














of Malmesbury says, the Conqueror Isid waste 39 
m. of country for this forest. ‘The perambulation of 
the 22d of Charles IL, extending from Milton south, 
along the Avon west, to Bramshire north, and within 
‘Sonthampton-Water east, by Fawley and Boldre, back 
to Milton, includes about 30m. sq.; and this is the ex- 
tent thar is now attributed to it by the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. In the present hundred of New 
Forest. we have the parishes of Minstead, Fawley, 





Same | and Boldre; the chapels or curacies of Lyndhi 


Beaulien, Exbury and Brokenhurst. Te is, ind 
the only one of our forests which can now give us # 
perfect idea of what an English forest was in 
fendal ages.” ‘The Parliamentary evidence stat 
there to be 66,000 acres of land in the New Forest, 
of which 25,000 are covered with timber, which is. 
good land; 20,000 more are fit forthe growth oft 
description of timber; and 20,000 are very bad 
land, in waste, at present. 'This is the only forest 
belonging to the Crown, of which the 
known. Domesday Book contains a distinct ac- 
count of its afforestation; and our historians concur 






" | in accusing William the Conquerot of Inying waste 


the country in Hampshire to a very large extent, 
and eren destroying churches, without giving any 
compensation. In justice to the Conqueror’s me- 
mory, however, it should be stated that an anterior 
forest certainly existed here, and is mentioned by 
several writers, under the name of Ytene. ‘The Con- 
queror merely enlarged its circuit to the extent stated, 
and gave it a fresh name. ‘The pop. generally, both 
in the forest and on the borders, are greatly inferion | 
to the pop. of other parts of the country. one | 
one knows the deplorable picture which 4 
Gilpin, in one of his works, gave of the lower classes 
of Lymington. Gypsies frequent this royal domain 
at all seasons of the year, but more particularly in 
the spring and autumn. ‘Their chief trade is in the 
New Forest ponies, which in the autumn of the year 
are canght up by the keepers, and exposed to sile 
for the benefit of government. ‘The Forest-court 
held at Lyndhurst; and the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests are the parties to be appealed to in 
instances of demurrage, : 
NEWFOUND LAKE, a sheet of water in Graf 
ton co., in the state of New Hampshire, U.S. tis, 
6 m. in length, and 2} m. broad, and discharges itself 
into Pemigewasset river. 

Fy coe nip an verre the E res 
of America, opposite the gulf of awrentee, Sep. 
rated from the abradie ae ‘on the continent 
the N by the strait of Bellisle, about 21 m.wide. 
is of a trian; 


length is ‘about 450 m.; its breadth from 40 m. 
300 m. A line drawn round the three sides of its 



























triangular-shaped const, without tracing its deep in- 
dentations and great bays on the E and 8, would ex- 
ceed 1,000 m. in length. Its surface is | at 
36,500 sq. m., or somewhat larger than nd. 
The coasts are lofty, desolate, and rocky; but its m= 
dented outline presents several excellent ports. ‘The 
whole circuit of N. is indented Shee foe Rie 
by deep bays, having generally a smooth bottom, 
rivulet of pure fresh water at the head. niin 
situations that the inhabitants have most 





built their bamlets; their fishing-craft being sec 
among the rocks. ‘The interior of the country bas 
been little explored; the wetness of the soil in sum- 
mer, and the coldness of the air in winter, ren 

this a difficult and perilous undertaking: so that it 
has seldom been traversed except by the a 
of the country. It may be stated 9 
surface of the interior, that a multitude of 
lakes are observed, with copions marshes) ard 
































NEWFOUNDLAND. SIT NEWFOUNDLAND. 
them; hills of considerable elevation, scantily clothed ‘Toor Borom, 
with sorry birches or fir-trees; and low-lying level] Jm, 287 
spaces which, if not drenched with moisture, are fre-} Ee 428 
quently stretched out into plains of considerable size, | Aes" 348 
Peiving nothing bat a few stanted shrubs and afte My is 
heath among the rocks which cover them. Almost | Ja" 48% 
the only practicable mode of travelling in the inte- | fu" States height of the therm 
rior of N. is by sledges on the frozen rivers.—It is a ? 
fact worthy of notice, that the whole of the land in bid 
and about the palentiourhona: of Concession bar, eat ay 
and very probably the whole island, is rising out of | Marca, 479 
the ocean at a rate which promises, at no very dis-| Apri,’ 30 
tna of the ba tarboure tbe cons, AC Por | ane kn ant tar om 
many of the on coast. At rte 
de-Grave a series of observations has been made plan bade =: gp terhen| 
which proves the rapid displacement of the sea-level «Wen, ‘Thera, Réel 
in that vicinity. Several large flat rocks, overwhich | jan, 3 a7 ddy. eh 
schooners might pass some thirty or forty years Fe, 46 ae ‘Anguat, 38S V8, 
with the greatest facility, aro iow approaching the March —05 388 Sent, ak 09 
surface, the water soarcely navigable for i oe Pe eee 
skiff. At a place the Cosh, at the head of] Jun 4S 2 De; 58 = -8o 


Bay-Roberts, upwards of 1 m. from the sea-shore, 
and several ft. above its level, covered with 5 or 6 ft. 
of vegetable mould, there is a perfect beach, the 
stones being rounded, of a moderate size, and in all 
respects similar to those now found in the adjacent 
Jand-washes. 

| Mr. Juke, in his Report to the legisla- 
weet in 1839-40; on the geoto of the isl 
represents all tho country to the S of a line drawn 
from Cape Ba the ‘angle of the island, to the 
head of the Bay-of-Exploits, in the centre of the 
NE shore, as hopeless and covered only with 
gtanite and infertile rocks: Sir Richard Bom tle 
considers this too jing a conclusion; and gives 
it as his opinion that district will be found to 
contain numerous tracts of land which only require 
the hand of cultivation to reduce them to fertility, 
and extensive and valuable mineral deposits. The 
great coal basin of the St. Lawrence covers a large 
portion of the W side of the island, terminating east- 
wards in a country covered with lakes, ponds, and 
rivers, but, according to Sir Richard, “abounding 
with everything requisite for settlements.” 


Climate} reat part of the year the SE. and the only 
fahabited Portion of tre tals, ts enveloped Sa pecpatcal vapours 
hips crossing the Great bank are obliged to belis lest they 
Fall foul of exch others at the fortress of St. olta’s keeps Sue 

-hour to prevent them from running ashore 
‘Protected 
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Febraary is usually the coldest and most stormy, and Jaly the 
‘warmest month in the year. The most romarkablo feattire of the 
climate Is the frequency of severe gales ot land, line rom the N 
or 3 


Native productions. Of indigenous productions 
N. exhibits no great variety., Its timber is not abun- 
dant or valuable; the principal uso made of it is for 
fuel and fishing-stages. Some attempts were made 
at one time to construct ships of the larger trees, but 
their utmost period of duration was seven years. 
‘There is some lange timber abont the bay of Iaanda, 
and along the coast to the N of it; and the country 
near the Humber is densely covered with fine 
black and white spruce, larch, fir, and beech — 
‘The native animals of the island are bears, otters, 
beavers, red foxes, which are hanted in the winter- 
season for their skins, and herds of red deer. A fow 
small horses are reared, and some black cattle find 
precarious livelihood during summer among the 
woods, returning home of their own accord at the 
beginning of winter, or every evening if they have 
young, Goats are numerous, and chiefly supply the 
i ts with milk. ‘The web-footed dog of this is- 
is celebrated for his aquatic powers; he serves in 
his own country frequently in the additional capacity 
of w beast of draught. He resembles the Greenland 
dog in several respects, and scems to be a distinct 
species. The animal commonty met with in England 
under this name is but half-bred—The hawk and 
pie families of birds are numerons; also the gralla 
and anseres.—Venomous reptiles, and toads and. 
frogs. are unknown; but musquitoes, stinging midges, 
and flies, are rife in every quarter. 

Agriculture.] It may be said that the cultivation 
of the soil made little or no progress in N. until after 
the peace with France in 1814. ‘The sole ocenpation 
of the resident inhabitants was canfined to the fish 
ery, and an opinion generally prevailed that the soil. 
and climate raised impassable barriers to agriculture, 
Ic was even an offence against the laws of the fi! 
to clear, inhabit, or cultivate the waste lands of N. 
Before that period there may have been some few 
gardens for vegetables, and a few spots of land cleared 
for raising potatoes; but farming, as an occupation, 
or as a means of employment or subsistence, was un- 
known. ‘The ist relaxation eS 

regardin; in 1815, governor, Sir 

ard Keats, who was authorized t0 make stuall 
land, limited from 2 to 4 acres. Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Cochrane, immediately on his arrival us gov- 
ernor, in 1825, entered warmly into the subject of 
is of the colony, and 
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} Tionot toads! during the (government of Captain 
{ Prescott, greatly facilitated the progress of agrieul- 
| ture; not only the margins of the various roads 
| branching from St. John’s, but likewise in Concep- 

tion bay, Trinity bay, Bonavista, Ferryland, Prepas- 
| sey, St. Mary’s, Placentia, Burin, and in all the in- 

hubited districts of the island, 2 road was opened, 
{and cultivation and pop. followed in its course. 
{Daring the administration of his successor, Sir John 
\ Harvey, large votes were recommended to the as- 
{sembly for roads and bridges; land, particularly in 
} the neighbourhood of St. John’s, doubled in value; 
} and agriculture became a recognised and important 
| branch of industry. Farms have been successfully 
i cultivated in the districts of St. John's, Trinity. Bo- 
! 

















navista, Conception bay, St. Mary’s, Placentia, Bu- 
rin, and Fortune bay; and in every part of the is- 
Tand, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, have 
been produced of excellent quality. Governor Sir 
J. G. Le Marchant, in his report to the colonial se- 
cretary, under date May 1848, says: “It is not easy 
to obtain exact details that can be relied on, but I 
have been assured, on authority that can be rel 

‘on, that on one of the farms in the vicinity of the 
town of St. John’s, 2 bushels and 2 gallons of bere- 
barley were on the 19th May sown upon three-quar- 
ters of an acre of potato land, and from it were 
thrashed 42 bush. of excellent quality, being at the 
rate of 56 bush. per acre. Wheat has also been 
} known on another farm, in this neighbourhood, to 
{ produce at the rate'of 50 bush. per acre, and this is 
| W heayy crop for any country. ‘This large produce 
} may bein ayreat degree attributed to the repeated ap- 
{plications of tish and other manures to the previous 
{crops of potatoes.” All ordinary garden vegetables are 
{grown with as little trouble as in England. Among 
{those most commonly cultivated are lettuce, endivi 
} radish, asparagus, sea-kale, beets, turnips, cabbages, 
| cauliflowers, pease, beans, both Freuch and broad, 
{all of which attain maturity with common care. 
{ 

' 

} 

{ 

| 

| 


























Melons and cucumbers are grown every year in slight 
hot-beds, and the latter may be tranisplanted from 
the seed-bed to the open air, where they will gen- 
erally produce abundantly. ‘Turnips, eabbages, and 
all the brassica tribe, have in the early stages mm 
merous enemies in the turnip-fly, caterpillars, &e.; 
but independently of this, the climate and soil are 
fitted to produce large crops of them. It may also be 
observed that many of the perennial and other her- 
baceous plants of Britain bear the severity of the N. 
winter well, among which may be mentioned the po- 
lyanthus, pansy, and sweetwilliam, also pinks and 
carnations generally. Among bulbous roots, all 
ids of lily, even the white lily, tulip. hyacinths, 
&e., are rarely known to fail though kept in the 
ground all winter. Of fruit-trees, those of the more 
hardy kinds, and which produce their fruit at an 
early season, of course answer best. ‘The climate is 
well-adapted to. gooseberries and currants of every 
variety, and they produce abundant crops almost in- 
variably: the insect tribe alone seems inimical to 
them. "The trees are frequently divested of their fo- 
lige by caterpillars, except in low or moist situa- 
ns, where these trees generally succeed best. 
ies of most kinds also bear the climate and 
Produce well. With respect to apples, pears, and 
Plums, the early varieties ouly may be considered as 
Well-dapted. “Plums of many kinds and damsons 
have been grown for many years in Conception bay 
a8 well as in St. John’s: the earliest kinds ripen, and 
the sorts answer for culinary purposes. Rasp- 
berries and strawberries succeed a5 well here as in 
any + they are, in fact, indigenous, and are 
found a wild consent uantities: ‘The cultivated 
kinds rarely if ever fail to yield fruit, and the straw- 
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berries are remarkable for abundant produce and fine 
flavour. 
Fiaheriex] ‘The wealth of N. consists in the produce of its 
waters, “like which,” as Bacon said concerning it, “of all the 
minerals there is none so rich." Besides abundance of salmon In 
its rivers the shores are frequented by shoals of eapelans, ler: 
rings, mackerel, and above all by enormous multitudes of cod, 
The cod fisheries of N. are the richest in the world, and give em. 
jloyment to many thousands, and food to mulllions. ‘The ser 
Dor the banks, at different distances from the island. ‘The chief 
that on the Great bank, which lies between 41° and 49 
300 m., and in breadth 75 tay soe as 
100 m., and a breadth of 

‘Vert or Green bank is 
not much inferior to the Great bank in dimensions, being 240 m. 
long, and 120 m. wide; and Banquero is not much less, Besides. 
these there are many other shoals abonnding’ with Ash. The 

fishery near the shore commences earlier and continnes | 
than that upon the banks, bat is not nearly so productive. 1 
shore-f begins about the 20th of April; the bathe the 
‘bank on the 10th of May. ‘The former continues till the 10th of 
October, while the latter concludes about the end of September, 
Different baits are used st different periods of the season. ‘The 
first is a plece of pork, or of bird's flesh. ‘The cod when caught 
furnishes bait to continue the fishing; the shell-tish called clams, 
which are fonnd in the belly of the cod, being excellent for that 
Purpose. To the clam succeeds the lobster: and to the lobster, 
the herring and launce; which in June are succeded: te 

Pelan, a fish which then makes its appearance upon the 

The capelan ls in August displaced by the squid, which aga 
makes way for the herring. ‘The cod is not taken with a net but 
‘with hooks, and only during daylight. An expert fisher will 





















fishery: 









































take frum 100 to upwards of 300 in day.” A single fisher bus In 
one season canght 12,000 fish, but the average number is 7.000, 
Vhen the boats are stationed on 





sito stand af equal distances fro 
tends to his own lntes, So abundant ure the fist at tes, tha a 
couple of cod are hooked on each line before the lead reaches the 
bottom; and white the one line i running out, the fisherman Is 
only to turn round and pall in the other, with a ish on each hook. 
In this way they 6 the boat in a very short Ume.  Tethe cod be 
very large, it is lifted into the boat as soon as it eomes to the water's 
edge by a stron iron hook fixed on the end of a short pole, called a 
ait. “As soon as the boat is Touded, they proceed to the sage 
on the share withthe fh, when the’ operations of spt a 
salting sncceed. Fish shoald be brought to the shore within 48 
farthest after itis eaught, "A splitter who has nequired 
dexterity, will in am hour, split 400 quintalsof Gish; but the eom= 
mon quantity fs 200 quintals, When the fish bas been d 
and laid in heaps, a heap 20 fL in length by 10 ft in bread, 
supposed to contain 300 quintals; and if it be permitted tlle 
two day's, it decreases in balk about one-tweltth. ‘The fish eaugbt 
at the beginning of the season are reckoned the best. ‘The best 
method of curing is by drying them, and this way ts most Ken- 
erally practised; but, in. some eases, they are salted In bulk J 
the hold, and are thus carried to market. Some ships, instead of 
stopping to xb, proceed directly to the island, where th 
chase a cargo from the inhabitants; bat by fur the greater nuin- 
ber cateh and eure « cargo for themselves. The foriner are called, 
sack-ships, the latter fi 
Sain, Parga, and Tale spying: blog tty 6 
in, Portugal, a The shipping. belo 
ony, employed in the Gahery, amnoued. in 161% ts 408 veasely- 
admeasuring 61.43 tons, and navigated by 4,950 seamen; besides 
2,000 fish-shallops, measuring 000 tons, and manned by 
Kono spen_At ine clef the arth faerie a 
tch of prosperity quite unprecedented, the ex 
Emoanting to £24198 By the eenade of 16, he pan 
fishermen, and shoremen amounted in number to 18,508 
‘Their boats, which are divided into 3 classes 
bvarthen of fish they ean eazry, amounted to 10,089; the div 
being ;—8,092 boats, earrying from 4 to 16 
oats, from 15 to 30 quintals; and 972 boats, from. 
upwards, ‘The fish when cured is sold and delivered to 
chants, who on reesiving it have it divided into four quali 
‘ia. mercanjable, Madelra or second, West India oe id, 
and lay inriowhle ir about al the pie of eran 
able; Madeira is Is. a quintal under merchantable, 
‘wore than West India. “The liver of the eod yields 2 
tity of cil, which is extracted. feoun it by natural hi 
Preparation being necessary than merely pi 
‘and when it is fully decayed drawing 
good fish will yield more than a gallon of ol; bat 
fhe season is ot more than 80 gallons to 100 
we Americans are at present making vigorous 
m in the fisheries of N. 
‘The first article of the convention between 
States and Great Britain, of the 20th of Oetober, 1818, 
words: = Whereas, differences have arisen respecting 
claimed by the United States for the inbabitants thereof to 
cy, and. cure fish on certain 
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outs, bays harbours and creeks 
of His Britannic donnie: knee pa 
tween the high ‘parties that the inhabitants of the 


sald United States shall have for ever. in common with 
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from Cape Ray tothe Htamean ilande-oo the W 
‘of said Newfoundland from the said Cape Ray to 
Saardson the shores of the Magsalen 


le 


and N 
the 


{ 


Ray 

islands, and also 

Mount Joly, —oa. 

coast to and 

thence N indeSnitely along the coast,—without. prejadh 
the Hudson's 


F 


ever, to any of the exclusive rights of 
id that the 





however, that the American 


‘such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter and of repairing. 
damages therein, of purchasing wood,and of obtining water 
and for no other purpose whatever. ‘Bat they shall be under 
‘such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent thelr taking, 
Arying, or curing fish thereln, or In any other manner whatever 
abusing the privileges neoby reerved them | By a, stit 
ir n 


: 


und ‘an arm or recess of the sea enteriig ftom the ocean 
ssmall and large tracts of water thus situated. It is common to 
‘speak of Hudson’s-bay or the bay of Biseay, although they are 
very large tenets of water: and the British authorities rightly 
Pintag has ‘headland to 


Britain, 1 
Bes | sates and 


the exports exceeded the amount of 


342,501 tons, with 16,214 men; the ships entered 
ontwards, 2,605 381,577 tons, with 17,313 men. Of 
the vessels entered inwards, 642 were from Great 
Britain, 1,636 from British ‘colonies, 380 from the 
United States, and 26 from foreign states; of the 
vessels entered outwards there were 772 for Great 
for British colonies, 283 for the United 
for foreign states. In comparing the 
trade of 1842 with 1831, it appears that the total 
value of imports showed a decrease of £696,937: 
the amount for 1881 being £1,201,736; and for 1842, 
only £504,799. ‘The total value of exports in 1841 
was £591,088; in 1842, £883,627, ‘The commercial 
statistics of the year ending 5th January 1850, exhi- 
bited the following results: The number of vessels 
entered inwards was 1,149 = 132,821 tons; out- 
wards, 1,077 = 127,074'tons. ‘The number of ves- 
sels owned in the island was 970 = 59,501 tons. 
New vessels built in 1849, 80, measuring 1,055 tons. 
‘The quantity of wine imported was $7,137 gals. ‘Tbe 
Yalue of impor from Great Britain was £278,782; 
from British W. Indies, £6,003; from British N. 
America, £94,835; from the United States, £233,852; 
from other foreign countries £144,522, and from 
other British places £12,289. ‘The total value of 
goods imported was £770,190. ‘The value of exports 
was as follows: ‘To Great Britain, £281,964; to the 
British W. Indies, £58,782; to British N. America, 
£49,139; to the United States, £20,859) to foreign 
states, £456,082; to oiber Brith place, £9,701, 
‘The total value of goods exported durinj 
1849. was £876,007. Te will be seen from this that 
Up 
fish 








im 
wards of £100,000. ‘The quantity of dry maf 


and | exported from the island in 1849 was 1,175,167 





‘enforced. 

‘Seal. .] The capture of the seal for the sake of its skin, 
sand the oll tht ia produced from its fat, ether by means of neta 
along its shores, or by vessels ig to the felds of ice that 
annually drift from the arctic regions, bas been an object to the 
Inhabitants of N. from its earliest settlement. The 
(of the seal-fishery by vessels is quite of a modern date, it being 
ny 88 fears ago thatthe fist vemel sailed on thi expedition, 
ft lias in this short period arrived at Its present extent, and 

i 19 mea 11,00 men, actually engaged in 
It 


rs, in manufacturing the produce of the seals 

tine of leaving for the ice is from the Ist to the 10th 
‘March, if the vessels ean get out. ‘The crews are 

man being directly interested in the quantity of 

‘the owner a stm varyiog from 10s to 


‘in the vessel, which is called *berth- 
1d & gun, oF to pay the hire 
food for fuel while on 


A 


to 






quintals; of seal-oil, 4,190 tuns of 240 gals.; of cod 
oil, 4,300 tuns; of herrings, 11,471 barrels; of sal- 
mon, 5,911 barrels; and of seal-skins, 306,072 pieces. 
‘The imports of 1850 amounted in value to £867,816; 
the exports to £975,770, of which £928,427 was the 
produce of the fisheries alone, the remainder con- 
ing almost entirely of articles imported for sub- 
sequent exportation. ‘The quantity of oils and fish 
exported in 1850 was as follows: 
6.235 tons 19 gals £193,285 


Sedod os 0 
Blabber and dregs, 730 — 15 — 5837 





Unrefined cod oll,” - 3107 — 251 — 
Refined do, 23 — 169 — 

Seal-sking, 442392 in number, 

Dry cod," 1,089,182 ewt, 

Caplin, + 529 boxes 133 
Herings, 19,556 barrels 9779 
Salmon, 1,983 tlerees 1,700 bar, 9,200 
Fish sands, 240 kege CJ 


(£998,427 

‘The shipping which entered inwards in 1850 was 
196 = 28,846 tons from Great Britain; 551 = 50,558 
tons from the British colonies; 190 = 15,622 tons 
from the United States; and 343 = 43,602 tons from 
foreign states: in all, 1,220 ships 138,628 tons, 
and navigated by 8,279" seamen.—The greater part 
of the trade of the colony being effected in barter, it 
is impossible to estimate accurately the amount of 

circulation; but it has been conjectured to be 
from £80,000 to £100,000. British money and ‘Spa- 
nish dollars are the coins in ci the latter 
established by the governor's. 
sterling, but passing current at 6s. The course of 
exchange varies according to cireumstances and to 
the demand for bills to remit to in payment 
of goods and m im into the colony, 
snd generally highest inthe astumn; and ti de 


ferned in great measure by the result 








of the and oo mpage ier ful, 
Femittances are ely in_ oil; if otherwise, 
er fetenpoarprenicied: ‘The par of exchany 
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is 15} per cent. currency premium, ‘The exchange 
pes in a tia 2 to. 6.on7 above: par, San 
rarely falls below it. Weights and measures are 
according to the standard of England. 
Population.] The pop. of N. rapidly increased 
during the war. ‘The number of permanent inhabi- 
tants in 1816, according to official 
70,000, principally Irish. In 1837, the 
{10 75,094; of whom 37,376 were 
26,748 Episcopalian: 
| Rica of ose) ‘and about 40 families consisted 
of Micmac Indians. Besides the resident pop. seve- 
ral thousand persons winter here, for the purpose of 
building and repairing vessels, and erecting scaffolds 
for drying fish. The census of 1845 returned the 
. at, 96,295, of whom 34,281 were Episcopalians, 
46,785 Roman Catholics. 


rd 





granted this prov.a charter by which was establ 
‘@ supreme conrt, from which an appeal lies to the 
sovereign in council. In 1832, a representative con- 
stitution was granted, in which the elective suffrage 
is conferred by.one years occupation of any deecrip- 
{ tion of dwel The gross annual revenue from 
im iad. colonial. ation, quit venta, cs wes ta 
|} 1849, £69,405; in 1850, £82,653.—The supreme 
court is composed of a chief-justice at a salary of 
£1,200, and 2 assistant-judges each at a salary of, 
£700. ‘This court, which has jurisdiction throagh- 
out the whole ment of N. and its dependen- 
cies, and on the seas and banks to which vessel 
resort for carrying on the fishe 
nal and civil jurisdiction, sits only at St. John’s, the 
capital of the island, at such times as the governor 
by his proclamation may appoint. All civil actions 
in which the matter in dispute exceeds 40s. are tried 
by jury. ‘The practice on the common law side is 
Beneral the same as that of the court of queen's 
nch, modified by rules adapted to the circumstances 
ofthe colony. An appeal lies from the supreme court 
to the queen in council, where the matter in dispute 
exeveds £500. 1 
judicial districts,—the central, northern, and south- 
ern,—within which, respectively, there is a superior 
court of record, styled the circuit court, held by the 
chief or one of the assistant judges of the supreme 
court. ‘This court has the same powers within the 
district, as the supreme court throughout the whole 
island, save in cases of treason, capital felonies, and 
{ proseentions for breach of the revenue laws. An 
appeal lies from the cireuit courts to the supreme 
court in matters exceeding £50 sterling —Courts of 
neral and quarter sessions are also held at St. 























Gow it and Judicature.) In 1825, the 
sername J 25 the. king | gread 


The island is divided into three*} boa: 


families passed the winter here; even the governor 
himself, who was simply the commodore of the 
squadron appointed to protect the fishing - vessels, 
used to live on ship-board. For a long period, how: 
ever, the number of wealthy residents has been 
gressively increasing; a considerable quantity of ex= 
pital has been vested in permanent establishments; 
and the villages of N. are gradually emerging froin 
the condition of bleakness and impurity in which 
they once stood. St. John’s, Placentia, and Hur- 
bour-Grace, in Conception bay, have already the 
appearance of flourishing colonial towns. AW three 
are in the SE portion of the island. St. John’s is 
the seat of the governor, whose authority also ex- 
tends over Anticosti, some- smaller islands, and the 
adjoining coast of Labrador. Placentia was longa 
French settlement; both it and Harbour-Grace are 
ly inferior to St. John’s. ‘The following table 
exhibits the statistics of pop. of the several districts 




























into which the island is divided, as returned in 1845: 
Pop. Rom. Cath. Schools, Clr, 
‘St. Jobn’s, 25,196 (18,986 on a 
bay, 28,026 11,580 cca 3e 
‘Trinity bay, 8.801 1,283, 2 2 
Katie i te Bb 
and 
a 4370 4201 2 Ww 
Placentia and St. Mary's, 6473 5455 nu a 
Burin, 4,538 1,951 n 6 
‘Fortune bay, 6,100 392 w 6 
96205 40785 = 200 
Ecclesiastical affairs.] In 1889, this colony, with 


the Bermudas, was disjoined from the diocese of 
Nova Scotia, and erected into a separate see; but 
there are neither parishes nor rectors properly so. 
called ; thé it lergymen, 32 in 
number, are all missionaries under the Society for 
the propagation of the gospel. ‘The Roman Catho- 
lics have 42 churehes, and a eathedral at St. John's. 
‘Their establishment consists of a bishop and 2¢ cler- 

1en.—Elementary schools are established in every 
istrict of the island, under separate and distinct 


According to the censi 
there were 209 such schools conducted by 
with 9,042 pupils; and 358 conducted by mistresses, 
with 1,224 pupils. In addition to the goverament- 
schools, the Newfoundland School society and the 
Wesleyan Methodists have established schools. ‘There 











fohn’s and the prineipal ontports, 
which are regulated by the governor's proclamation. 
{The English criminal law being tn fore 
ony, these courts and the magistrates hav 
tion and powers similar to those of the quarter ses- 
sions and justices of the in England. These 
courts are’presided over by sti magistrates, 
of whom there are 3 at St, John’s at salaries of £300, 
£180 and £150; and 





2at Harbour-Graee at salaries, 








one at each of the 13 other ontports, at salaries varyi 

from £100 to £150.—There are three sheriffs, one 
for each of the judicial districts, at salaries of £750 
een, £300 for the northern, and £200 for 


an- 
the 


southern district. ‘The sheriffs are appointed 
nually by the sievocaes there are 11 elerks of 
‘peace appoint \e governor.— At vari 
throughout the island, there are in all, 66 paid con- 
stables, at an annual salary varying from £12 to £45, 
fottme) AS fishing constitutes the main oj 
(or whic 


persons to be found on it varies greatly at different 


lic, formerly none except a few poor 








the sittings of | ery as 


N. is visited or occupied, the number of | i 










Ss 
54 


ul 


i 


the possession of 
Miquelon, two small islands to the north of Nei 


erecting fortifications, or from 
Toare than 50 soldiers. ‘These pelvilagea were 


treaty of 1814. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, of Morris co., in 


the state of New Jersey, U. 8. 98 m. N of Trenton. 
NEW FRANKLIN, a vi of Scott co., in the 
state of Indiana, U. S., 81 m. 
—Also a vil of Paris township, Stark co., in the 
state of Ohio, 140 m. NE of ibus, and on the 
line of Sandy and Beaver canal. Pop. in 1840, 150. 
NEWGALL, a stream in Pembrokeshire, which 
takes its rise in a moor near Trethyog, in St. Edrin's 
i by Tankardston and 
rection, falls into St. Bride's 


chiefly remarkable of thi 
between the! Boglisbory and Walker for * et 


ge 
Hi 
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side of it the barbarous English peculiar to the hun- 
dred of Roos is spoken, while on the other, in Dewis- 


lan, Welsh is spoke 

NEW GARDEN, a township of Chester co., in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U. S., 82 m. SW of Phila- 
delphia, and 74 m. ESE of Harrisburg. ‘The sur- 
face is level, and is drained by Red Clay and White 
Clay ereeks. ‘The soil consists of ealeareous loan, 
Pop. in 1840, 1,411.—Also a village of Guilford co., 
in the state of North Carolina, 98 m. WNW of Ra- 
leigh.—Also a village of Hanover township, Colum- 
diana co. 150 m. NE by E of Columbus.—Also a 
township of Wayne co,, in the state of Indiava, 78 
m. E of Indianapolis. “Pop. 1,890. 

‘NEW GENEVA, a ilees of Springfield town- 
ship, Fayette co. in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8., 
196 m. W by Sof Harrisburg, on Monongahela river, 
at the junction of ereck. Pop. in 1840, 400. 





NEW GE! i, & village of Toboyne 
townshiy Be. co, in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U.S. 46m, W of Harrisburg. Pop. in 1840, 15 


NEW GLASGOW, a village of Amberst co, in 
the state of Virginia, U. $., 119 m. W of Richmond, 
containing in 1840 about 25 dwellings. 

NEW GLOUCESTER, a township of Cumber- 
Jand co,, in the state of Maine, U. 5, 41m. SW of 
Angusta, watered by Royal’s river. It is very fer- 
tile, aapetiall on the streams. Pop. in 1840, 1,946. 

NEW GRANADA, the most important of the 
three republics into which the South American re- 
public of Colombia resolved itself at the breaking up 
acento ery ie 

rises t of the royalty of New 
Gi, an it exioted eerioed to 1810. ‘The present re~ 
public is boanded on the N by the Caribbean sea: 
on the E by the republic of Venezuela; on the SE 
Brazilian Guayana; on the S by the repablic of 
uador or Equator; and on the W by the Pacific 
ocean. On the NW it unites, by the isthmus of Pa- 
| nama with Central Ameriea. “It lies between the 
parallel of 12° 30’ N, and the equator; and between 
the meridians of 69° 20/, and 82° 30’, Its area has 
heen estimated at 17,055 German, or 381,328 Eng- 
lish sq. pipe its pop. in 1850 at 2,138,000. 
ical feat 





wres.] Alpine regions and extensive 

plains divide between them the greater portion of 
this country. ‘The western and portion of the 
region included within the boundaries now traced is 
ersed by several chains of the Andes, rising from 
elevated table-lands: the eastern portion belongs to 
the great anos or plains of the Orinoco. Near the S 
frontier, at the sources of the Magdalena and Canca, 
‘on the frontiers of Ecuador, the great chain of the 
‘Andes diverges into three distinct ridges. Of these, 
the eastern or Venezuelan ridge, which extends to the 
extremity of the Parian promontory in W long. 62°, 
divides the valley of the Rio~ jena from the im- 
mense plains watered by the Guaviari, Meta, and 
Apure, the three great western tributaries of the Ori- 
noco. ‘The highest summits of this chain, which no- 
where rises to the region of perpetual snow, are those 
of Samma-Pazand Chingaza. Thecentralchain, which 
terminates near Mc divides the valley of the 
Rio-Magdalena on the E from that of the Cauca on 
the W; and is the highest of the three, often attain 
ing the limits of perpetual snow, and greatly sur- 
passing it in the summits of Gouanacas, 
and Quindin. ‘The western chain sepa- 








urcely 5,000 ft.; and it sinks so low in its 
northward, that its course ean he 


traced into the dep. of Panama, where it 
mountainous land only 1,200 ft. in The 








mean elevation of the Andes in New G. is about 
11,000 ft. Their alt. is towards the equa- 
tor, See article Amora. ‘The valley between these 
chains form the great plateau of New G., upon which 
the popelatioa, -ckielyspengoaized... The axon 
or plains commence at 
ane oe into the Venezuelan territories. 
‘They the characteristics of their tropical 
position, but are as yet scarcely redeemed from theic 
Prim none and wilderness state. 
ivers. 1 principal river is the Magdalen: 

which intersects the country froma N to 8 in = course 
of nearly 900 m.; and is joined by the Rio-Canca on 
the 1. bank a little below Mompox. ‘The na 
is called the Rio Grande, or *Great river,’ by the 
Spaniards. It rises in the prov. of Popayan, in a 
stall lake called Papas, in N lat. 1° 50, and W long. 
75° 807, in the angle formed by the eastern and tha 
central chain of the Andes. At the distance of 210 
m. from its souree, it receives the river of Bogota, 35. 
m, SW of the capital; 200 m, farther down, it re- 
ceives the formed by the junction of two 

‘stfeams from the eastern raniification of the 
Andes, which separates all the streams which run 
W into the Magdalena from those which flow E to 
the Orinoco; 150 m. farther onwards it receives on 
the opposite or 1. bank the large stream of the Canca; 
and 150 m, below, it enters the Caribbean sea, or 
Atlantic, by several deltoid branches. Atits mouth 
it is 2 leagues broad; and the current is 60 rapid thus 
large vessels cannot go up the stream, but are obliged 
to discharge their goods into canoes, which are towed 
along the banks, and occupy two months in. their 

to where it ecases to be navigable, though 

they are only three weeks in coming down. Li 
other tropical rivers, the M. is subject to great inun- 
dations. See article Maopatexa.—The rises 
on the W side of the central ridge of the Andes, 
which divides it from the valley of the Magdalena, in 
N lat. 2° 34, at the pass of Guanacas, within 100 
fath. of a source of the Magdalana. Up to the par- 
allel of $° N, its course is nearly parallel with tha 
of the Magdalena, into which it falls after a course 
of more than 600m. See article Cavca—The lakes 
of New G. are of considerable extent, The most 
celebrated is that of Guatayita near Bogota. Some 
‘extensive salt-marshes occur on the NW coast. The 
head-branches of the Amazon water the SE part of 
the country. 

Climate] The climate resembles that of Mexico; hot and un- 
healthy on the low coms, but gradbaly cooling aa We asceirl 
the table-land. At Cartagena, on the N coast, the rainy seas 
lasts from May to November; from April to December, the les 
are tribe and destructive. (At Sunta Marta, ou the same cust, 
the climate is more cool and healthy. 
treme § and intterior, the driest months are June, Jaly, and Au- 
gust. At Bogota, the climate is cold considering its latitude, but 
il it mnay be deemed a spring. In the Lianos the 
mean temp. is 80°, See article Ecvapox. 

‘Productions.] The forests of New G. are rich in 
dye-woods and eabinet-woods. Cinchona or Peravian 
bark is collected near the sources of the Magdalena. 
and the Cauca. ‘The famed balsam of Toln is so called 
from a village in the neighbourhood of a, 
‘The best cochineal is from the banks of the Sogamoz0, 
‘The great variety of soil and climate renders the cul 
ture of both tropical as well as northern staples prac- 
ticable. Coffee, cotton, cocoa, indi 




















ligo, sugar, and to- 
bacco, flourish in the savannas E of the Andes, and 
are considered as articles of export; the grain and 
nutritious roots, known in the W. Indies as ground- 
provisions, are produced only in sufficient quantities 
for home-consumption. is every where, 
and when ripe is pounded in mortars into 3 
coarse meal, there being no more perfect machinery 
for grinding it. Wheat is grown on the higher lands, 
and on the eleyated mountain-plains, where it sug- 





rates the valley of Cauca from the prov. of Choco 
and the cousts of the Pacific, and abont the parallel 
of 6° N lat. bends to the NNW. Its highest eleva- 
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ceeds as well as in the W parts of the United States, 
and often yields 40 bush. to the acre, and two crops 
may be produced in the year. A substitute for bread 
|! is found in cassava, which is procared by a process 
|! similar to that for making starch, from the yuea 
root. The plaintain is, to the mass of the natives, 
what the potato has become to the of Ire- 
land; but the rice of the lowlands of New G. is 
indifferent. . Coffee is chiefly cultivated im the pro- 
vince of Santa-Marta, but its calture is conducted 
with less care than in the W.-India islands. Cotton 
is chiefly grown in Cartagena, on the newly-cleared 
lands, between suecessive crops of maize, bat the 
produce is said to be inferior to that from the up- 
ands of Norch Ameren, which iin great measure, 
owing to the defective mode generally followed of 
cleaning and depriving it of the seed. ‘The growth 
of this article for export is very insignificant. ‘The 
works erected in different parts of the country for the 
manufacture of sugar, were mostly destroyed during 
the revolutionary struggle, and very few of them 
have been repaired. No sugar is now exported, and 
the half-inspissated juice of the cane is only used for 
confectionary. or is eaten by the natives with their 
|| chocolate—Previous to the discovery of the country, 
|} horses and eattle were unknown in these regions 
but since their introduction, they have increased to 
such an extent as to form one of the great articles 
of export. Sheep and goats are numerous on the 
| Fich plains of Bogota, and animal food is cheap, 
} and much consumed; and hides, wool and cheese, 
form a principal portion of raral produce. Still, 
amidst all this exuberance of nature, agriculture 
is so imperfectly understood, and so languidly pur- 
sued, that not the thousandth part of the produce 
which this country might readily vield is raised. A 
traveller is astonished at finding the plantations of a 
region perhaps the most lovely and Inxuriant in the 
world so trifling and unproductive. A planter is here 
thought rich, whose annual income is from £900 to 
£1,000, So little attention is paid to agriculture in 
the prov. of Choco, to the W of the Cauea, between 
Antioquia and Darien, that it still remains nearly in 
the same uncultivated state as when first discovered, 
—a thick impervious forest, without pastarage and 
roads. A variety of causes co-operate to prodnce 
this state of things, throughout the Colombian re- 
Publics, such as the high interest of money, and the 
number of mortgages with which every plantation is 
more or less burdened. ‘The pious legacies and pre- 
bends with which many estates were encumbered 
was also another serious obstacle to agriculture. 
‘These, accumulating from generation to generation, 
could not be bought up by payment of the eapital, 
and the planter was thns Kept under perpetual obliz 
gation to pay the interest. An ordonnance was 
enacted in 1802, against such pious: donations; and 
recent reforms aim at the extinction throaghout the 
republic of the heavy impost of clerical fees. An- 
other obstacle to colonial prosperity under the old 








Minerals) The viceroyalty of New G. has alway ‘been cele 
brated forthe abundance of ie gold; in Antioquia aad euher ae 
Mo other money is known. This re 
‘from the. or washing-places 
valeroe are stoated 











and the. Valle-des-Trinidad, 


At Choco, the 
richest river in gold is the Rlo-Andageda; which, with the rivers 
‘of Quito and Zitara, forms near Quibdo, the Rio-Atrato or River {| 
of: ‘All the ground between the Andageda, the Ricde- {| 
San-Juan, the Rio-de-Jamana, and the Rio-de-San-A\ is 

‘The number of slaves employed in gathering guide 
dust in the district of Choco, amounted in 1778 to 3,054; and in 
the valley of the Cauca, to &.000, ‘The prov. of Chioco might alone, 


or £562,500; namely, 2,100,000 d., or £472,500. for the two mints ' 
of Santa Fé and Popayan; and 400.000 d., or £90,000, as the ex- 
portation of the ingots and wrought gold. In addition to this, 
might be added the fraudulent exportation of the gold of Choco, 
which has much increased since the navigation of the Rio-Atrato. 
was declared free. Gold dust, and even ingots, instead of being 
‘conveyed by Cali or Mompox, to the mints of Santa-Fé or Po- 
Payan, now take the direct road to Cartagena and Porto-Bello, 
whence flow into the British colonies or are shipped direct 
for En ‘The mouths of the Atrato and Sina serve ax sta- 
tions for smagglers. According to Hambokit's information fron 
those who dealt in gold dust, at Cartagena, Mompox, Puga, and 
Popayan. the smuggled gold might be estimated at 2,500, 
eo pe eel eS 
royalty, coined, export ots and wrought plate, together 
with that of fraudulent exportation, was estimated a Bn 
marks fine gold, or £683,760.—Platina, the rarest and most 
fosible of all metals, and in value next to gold, is produced in 
Choco and Barbacoas, to the W of the freestone mountains which 
rise on the W banks of the Cauca. There are some mines of 
extremely Fich silver In the Vega-de-Supla, 20 distant 
from Cartagn, to the Nof Quebraloma, between the de-Ta~ 
con and the Cerro-de-Marmaton, These mines were only dis- {| 
te, ‘There are also mines of cnnabar, ot silphir- 4] 
mercury, in three different places,—nainely, in the province 
of Antal in the vallay of Santa-Rosa, to the E of the Cauca, 
tn the moantain of Quindia itioned, and Iastly, in| 
prov. 











roe 
‘Amethysts, pantausas—a Kin 

stone of varions colours, with grains of gold In the interior— dit- 
moms of a very small size, Jacinths, beautiful garnets, turquolses, {| 
Birasols, obsidian, and Another little-known. precloas 
Stone, are found.” There arm mines of emeralds In the vicinity 

of Muzo, a town in the district of Tunza, inhabited by about 200 
families, who are chletly occupied in searching for emeralds 
‘They ocear in the mountain of ftoea, within 3 ‘of Muzo, 
tod $0 m. N of Santa Fé This mine has for many years almoxt 
exclasively supplied the world with this precious stone. Tt gen= 
erally panes ‘a gangart of pare white quartz, which enhances: 
extreme 


the of the green eolours bit there are examples 

of their beng found in a foe grained hints ike ouch 

‘These stones are called emeralds of Pera, though it is doubtful — 

if emeralds were ever found in that viceroyalty; and. those of 

Ren, were cleat i 1740, Coals a rare production in the 

Cordilieras. ‘There are, however, coal in the valley of — {| 
Saba, places 


Manufactures.) ‘The manufactures of the country 
are of the simplest kinds, consisting chiefly of lei- 
ther, hammocks, baizes, hats, and salt. None of them {| 
are of importance. ‘The principal salt-works are at 
Araya and Santa-Marta. ‘The facilities for internal }| 
communication have been very much neglected; but || 
steamboats have been established on the ae 
and other rivers, which will mnch facilitate the de- 
velopment of the country bordering on that great 
river and open rich stores tocommerce. ‘Thesystem || 
of roads is altogether unavailable and bad; there is 
scarcely a passable road tl the whole coun- 





hronghont 
7, The backs of sales form the prinipal mesas 
of conveyance; and in places along the Andes, where 


even these cannot find a snre footing, men are em- 
ployed to transport travellers in a rnde kind of chair 
fastened to the back. Bridges are almost unknown. 
‘The method of crossing streams is by ropes stretched 
from one side to the other, with mined eelettie 
which the passenger is seated, and 

the rivers or necked tay ad ‘A consider- 
able inland is carried on by the merchants of 




















the const. Foreign imports are sent by the 
‘oats om the Magdalene, or carried on the backs Bf, 
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mules into the interior, and the metals, hides, and 
other produce are bronght down and re-shipped to 
foreign countries in exchange. 

Commerce. ‘The average annual value of the com- 
merce of New G. is estimated at 40,000,000 francs, 
‘The imports in 1840 scarcely exceeded 17,000,000 
fi.; in 1848 they rose to 28,000,000 fr.; and in 1844 
again fell off to 22,000,000 fr. In 1843, the exports 
amounted to 16,000,000 fr., and in 1844 to 14,000,000 
fr. ‘The contraband trade is very large. Commer- 
cial transactions carried on with the following nations 
approximate to the proportions annexed: 

Jamaica and England, + about 13,000,000 fr. 
Srneirsvsne capes dees 3.768:000 
United'Siaten LT 1100000 
Island of Curacoa, + . 





Spain, . * . is 

Veneznéla and’Pera, ” each 750,000 
‘The ports of Santa-Marta, Cartagena, Chagres, Pa- 
nama, and Porto-Bello, are most frequented by 
foreign vessels. ‘The port of Cartagena, on the N 
coast, is one of the finest harbours of the world. 
‘The consting-trade is chiefly conducted from the port 
of Panama. A line of steam-ships, owned by the 
Britis, cary the mals from Chagres to Valparaiso: 
and the W. India steamers, plying between England 
and the United States, leave the mails at the isthmus, 
to be carried across to that point, and receive the 
return mail. ‘The customs’ duties levied on the 
£880,000 of merchandise entered in 1844, amounted 
to £230,800. ‘The values imported in 1844 were 
thus divided for principal beads: 














‘Jamaica and Liverpool, for £520,000 
France, + 5 150.800 
‘The United States, . > 40,000 


‘The remainder of the imports was derived in nearly 
equal proportions from the Tsle of Curagon Spain, 
enezuela, and Peru. ‘The imports from England 
and Jamaica were therefore about 3-5ths of the 
About one-fourth of the whole foreign com- 
of the country centres in the port of Carta- 
gena; of the exports alone, more than one-third. 
Of @ total of 12,950 tons of shipping, entries and 
suilings together, exclusive of consting-craft, in 1844, 
the British flag in that port covered 5,404 tonnage. 
The exports of British and Irish produce to New G. 
in 1846 amonnted in value to £219,598; in 1847 to 
£145,606: in 1848 to £247,916; in 1849 to £331,112; 
and in 1850 to £330,810, The chief imports into this 
country in 1850 from New G. consisted of 198 ewts. of 
Peruvian bark; 2,886 ewts. of cochineal; 4,692,016 
Ibs. of coffee; 3,395 ewts. of codillas and hemp; 
12,201 Ibs. of sarsaparilla; and 97,035 Ibs. of cottor 
At Riohacha a project has been started for a railway 
to run from that city to the valley of Dapar in the 
province of Santa Marta. It appears that the go- 
vernment are making exertions to facilitate land- 
‘intercourse, and introduce the steam-boat upon the 
Magdalena, and generally into the waters of the re- 
public; but their efforts have as yet met with little 
Success. A few years ago a company was chartered 
in New G. for pui ‘of general improvement, with 
‘a capital of 200,000 d., and with a special design to 
navigate the Magdalena river, plying between Santa 
‘on the Caribbean sea, and Hondo the head of 

the river-navigation, a distance of about 600 m. 
‘The river being very shallow at certain seasons, hav- 
ing at some points only about 3 ft. water in the 
chamnel, the bouts were constructed with flat bot- 
toms, and so as to draw, with their engines, the ne- 
cessary fuel, and 60 tons of freight, only 2 ft. 9 in. 
"They were 150 ft. on deck, 6 ft. hold, 25 ft. beam, 
and 40 ft. over all. Each vessel has two high-pres- 
sure ‘of 50 horse-power, and their estimated 
speed is 12 m.an hour. The Magdalena, although 
the finest rivers in the world, and accessible 















for more than 500 m. from its mouth, has till now been 
of tively little benefit, owing to the strength 
of its descending current —An important treaty was 
concluded between the United States and the repub- 
lie of New G. on the 12th of December 1846, and 
ratifications thereof exchanged on the 10th of June 
1848. ‘The conquest or reduction of Mexico was 
decided upon about the date of this arrangement 
with New G. By the first subsidiary declaration, 
under the 35th article of this Bogota treaty, the ter- 
ritory of the isthmus, from the S extremity to the 
frontier of Costa-Rica, and the transit from one sea 
to the other, are thrown open to the enterprise of the 
United States. New G. guarantees to the States a 
perfect equality with its own citizens in the enjos 
ment of every right of transit across the isthmus, by 
all existing and by all future routes or modes of 
communication; and in retarn for these and for 
other very complete privileges and advantages of a 
commereial character, the United States have guar- 
anteed to New G. the perfect nentrality of the isthmus 
itself, in order that the free transit from sea toseashould 
not be interrupted, while this 20 years’ treaty lasts, 
and also the right of sovereignty and property over the 
territory.—A more recent scheme for uniting the two 
‘oceans lies also within the frontiers of this republic, 
that naniely for a navigable canal between tho Savant 
nah river and Caledonia bay. See article Miovrt 
(Gor or Sax).—The opening of roads, the improve- 
ment of the dists. where tobacco is cultivated, and the 
extension of trade with the coast, are still attracting 
the notice of the execative; and the various decrees 
issued on these matters evince a spirit of concession 
to those whose immediate interests are concerned. 
Government.) ‘The form of government of New G. 
based upon the plan of that of the United States. The 
legislative function is vested in a senate and honse- 
of-representatives, both consisting of members elected 
the cantonal deputies of the provinces, in. pro- 
vincial assembly held once in four years. | ‘The exe- 
cutive is vested in a president and vice-president, 
the former of whom is elected for a period of four 
years. The constitution is, with slight variations, 
the same as was adopted by the confederation nt 
Ceuta on the 18th July 1821. ‘The departments 
have each an intendente, with fall powers under the 
general government, saving military command. The 
provinces are under the administration of governors, 
with similar powers and restrictions, and the eantons 
and parishes have each their own officers—The laws, 
as in all the old Spanish colonies, are an ill-digested 
mass of the laws of Spain and the Indies; but even 
such as they are, they would be tolerable if they were 
not so badiy administered. ‘Trial hy jury, however, 
is allowed to all—The Roman Catholic is the rel 
gion of the nation, and the church-festivals and cele- 
brations are conducted with extraordinary magnil 
cence. The clergy are paid by the state; but since 
the revolution they have lost much of that influence 
they formerly possessed over the minds of the peo- 
ple—Education is more flourishing in New G. than 
in the other Colombian states, and as a consequence 
the people are more intelligent and refined. The 
government is making great efforts to instruct the 
pop. Lancasterian schools are now established in 












































all the chief cities and towns; and elementary schools 
are by law supported in every distriet of the country. 

Revenue.) The revenne is raised from import and ex- 
port date tanen falsnines the ponte, 


‘profit on tobacco, 
fof pablic ands. According to an official statement 
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2,190,804 r. the debt of the iblie, including 
wat and enteral, was represented at 206 818397 rand le 


fnarmous sam of 377,000 3 
28,000,000 rare require for the expenses of the incoming year, 
anit 10,000,000 r. to complete that of the earrent year, which With 

oma debt and the exrenss of the 


the credit for the incoming year only amonpts to 20,000,000 r. or 
2,500,000 «The president goes on to say that the only possible 
way be ean propose for remedying this great evil is to give 
2,000,000 fanegadas of the state lands (tierras baldias) to the cre- 
rs, Which he conceives ean be done withoat any loss to the 

slonel Cadazai, now in pro 


; 

there are $474,575 fanegudas: 

Steneoee te 

: 

holders would ether be obliged to colonise or ealfeate the lands 

by native labour, to prevent a total loss to themselves. Thus, he 
shatever would be the course 


sy ‘taken relative to the culti- 
‘vation of the lands, ft would produce an augmentation of the 
nation's riches, If ¢ did not produce a large emigration, and with 
it "Phe agent of the ereditors in Bogota 


is said by the president to he favourable to this plan. 

Population.) An official, statement in 1836 esti- 
mated the pop. of New G. at 1,687,000, or about 4-4 
to the sq.m.; and divided it according to races thus, 
= Whites and Creoles. 1,058,000; Indians, 376,000; 
Free-coloured, 168,000; Slaves, 85,000. “The esti- 
mated pop. in 1850 was officially reckoned at 2,138,000, 
—The Whites, Negroes, and mixed races, are 
Jar in origin and manners to the same classes through- 
out Spanish America. Many of the Indian tribes 
still enjoy their independence, and almost all of them 
retain their language and partienlar customs. The 
Guairas or Guagniros, occupy part of the provs. of 
de-la~Hacha and Santa-Marta, and live on 
friendly terms with the Motilones, who inhabit the 
Innds watered by the Muchuchies and the St. Faus- 
tin as far as the of Cuenta. They infest the 
passes of the mountains; pillage, conflagration, and 
murder mark their incursions into the plains. ‘The 
Chilimes, and another band of the Guniras. are free- 
hooters on the banks of the Magdalena. The Ura- 
bas, the Zitaras, and the Oromisas, form three inde- 
pendent states in the prov. of Darien; the first under 
4 native prince called the Playon, the two last under 
a repnblican government. The Curacunas dwell on 
the mountains of Choco and Novita; they extend 
their ravages as far as Panama, and even attack 
small vessels in search of plunder. ‘The ancient i 
habitants of Quito are said to have spoken m: 
different dialects. The missionaries have specified 
not less than 117; it appears, however, that the lan- 
guage of the Quitos prevailed over the plateau, and 
that of the Seires along the coast. In the year 1600, 
the Cofanes, one of the 117 tribes of Quito, are said 
to have amounted to 15,000 souls; they spoke a 

liar language, which was also spokew by the inha- 

bitants of Anga-Marea, and in which a Jesuit has 
written an epitome of Christianity. Of the 52 tribes 
of Popayan, those of Guasinca, mea, and Paos, 
had three distinct Ianguages, which are still partly 
[reserved in she writings of the missionaries. The 

ibaros, the Macas, and the Quixos, at one time 
formidable tribes, occupied the eastern declivities of 
the Andes, in the kingdom of Quito, Nearer the 
level of the sea, in the vast district of Maynas, are 
found the remains of unnumbered tribes, whose lan- 
guages the missionaries have classed in the following 
order:—Ist, Sixteen mother tongues, of which the 
Andoa has 9 dialects, 





















the Campa 7, and the Mayna 


4; 2dly, Sixteen scattered dialects that have no 

resernl to any known mother tongue; 3dly, 

‘Twenty-two tribes, several of which are still extant, 
a 











although their language is extinct; lastly, ten un- 
known languages. We have not included in this 
list the extensive tribe of the Omaguas, spread over 
the whole course of the Maranon or Amazon, and 


any 
speaking a dialect of the Guarani language of Brazil, 


butsimpler in its grammatical forms, and more abun- 
dant in its vocabulary, from which we may infer that 
they had arrived ata greater degree of civilization 
than their kindred tribes. ‘The migrations of this 
tribe of river-navigators have not been clearly ascer- 
tained, but it is generally believed that they were 
originally from Brazil. ‘The language of Bogota has 
been almost extinct since the end of the last cent, 
Tt was extended by the victories of the Zaque Hun- 
cahua, by the warlike exploits of the Zippas, and by 
the influence of the lamas of Traca, from the plains 
of the Ariari and the Rio-Mera to the N of the So- 
gamozo. This language was called by the natives, 
the Chibcha. : 
Cities and towns.) ‘The republic is divided into 
the 5 departments of Ystmo, Cundinamarea, Cauca, 
Magdalena, and Boyaca,—The city of Bogota is the 
capital of the republic. Tt is situated at the {00t of 
two mountains which shelter it from the violent E 
winds, on a table-land 8,650 ft. above the level of 
the sea, in N lat. 4° 87’, and W long, 74° 10. It 
was founded in 1588 by Quesada, and now contains 
40,000 inhabitants. See Bocora.—Hondo, on the 
jalena, the port of Bogota, is situated about 55 
m. SW of that city. It has a considerable trade in 
cotton goods, hides, and grain, and contains a pop, 
of about 10,000.—Popayan, the next city to Bogota 
in size, is more elegantly built, being the residence 
of many opulent merchants. It is situated on the 
river Canes and has a considerable trade through 
the port of Cartagena. Pop. 25, fartagena is 
the principal port of ale repeblie: and omen tule 
an extensive trade with the United States and Eu- 
rope. It built on a sandy island of the N const, 
to the W of the Rio-Magdalena, and possesses one 
of the finest harbours in America. It is well-forti- 
fied, and has a pop. of 18,000. ‘Though much de- 
cayed, it is still a fine city, and the centre of trade. 
Panama is built on # peninsula of the S coast of the 
isthmus, to which it gives its name. It was formerly. 
much frequented by Spanish merchantmen; and its 
importance has lately been revived by the project: 
for making it the western depot of interoceanic 
communication. See articles Cuacres and Pana 
MA. Its pop. fluctuates, but it is generally abont 
10,000.—Porto-Bello, or Puerto- Bello, is a small 
town or village, on a fine natural harbour, but in 50 
unhealthy a situation that it bas acquired the title 
of the ‘grave of Europeans.’ It stands on the N 
side of the isthmus, opposite Panama.—Santa-Marta, 
4 fortified town, on the coast to the E of Magdalena, 
possesses a considerable trade, both internal and ex- 
ternal. Pop. 6,000. Rio-Hacha, farther BE, is a 
small town, with only 1,000 inhabitants: but is noted 
for the pearl-fisheries in its vicinity. ‘There are few 
other towns of consequence, except the capitals of 
the several provinces, and a few inconsiderable ports 
on the Pacific. 
History] The coasts of New G., which border on the 
bean sea, were first visited | 
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iby Columbus daring ti 
7. Indies, he arrived with 
‘St, Domingo, where, having been 
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mew returning with a considerable quantity. the admiral wished 
to have planted a colony here, but after several fruitless aivempts, 
abandoned the design, - Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci, and many 

followed Columbas in exploring parts 
of the coast of New G-; and Vespucel gave the first regular de- 
seription of the people who Inhabited its shores. In 1508, Ojeda 
‘and Niegessa obtained from 


‘the arrival of Ojeda at Car- 

‘tagena, he imprudently attacked the natives, and lost the greater 
rt ‘men, but ely relieved by the arrival of 

3 a 


i 
i 
E 


was 
it was determined to, to Cartagena: but while on thelr 

they met with two vessels bringing supplies; and re- 
turning to St Sebastian, found their town d by the na- 
tives. The whole colony then sailed to the river of Darien, 
wi ‘and conquered an Indian tribe, and founded 
a town, which they named Santa~Maria.-del~Darien. In the 
meantitne Nicuessa endeavoured to establish a colony at Nombre- 
do-Dios; but a deputation being sent to request him to assume 
the having died, he repaired thither. On his 


Derished. ‘The prov. of Terra-Firma, including 
the grants of Nicuessa and Ojeda, was given by x subse- 
quent, charter, In 1514, t0 Pedro Arinsdle-Avila, urider whose 
ment Vaseo Nunez-de-Balboa, the discoverer of the South 
Unuer the orders of 
Dlored. as far N as Cape Blanco, and the town of Panasna was 
ound In 1988, Sebnaians. 
‘who accompanied Plzarro in the expedition to Peru, 
conquest and colonization of the southern interual prova. of New 
+ Whilst ‘who had been sent. by 
Lago, the udiniral of the Canaries, overrun the N districts frow 
Santa-Marta. with considerable from the 
natives; but Bnally succeeded in reducing the country, and the 
‘whole was formed into a kingdom, and i 
‘enera), appointed in 1547; to check whose power the royal andi- 
‘nee wan excablished, of which he was, however, male 
In 1718 New G, was formed into a viceroyalty, ‘This form of 
continued until 172, when the captain 
Was restored; but in 1740 the viceroyalty was re-establ 
Under this system—the evils of which were of a very grievous 
nature—tho Inhabitants of New 6: continned until the invasion 


‘6f Spain by the French. The desire of incl i= 
‘been prevalent, but it was not until 1806 that it began to be pub- 
iely avowed, "The juntas thea ‘were com " 

seneally favoarnbe 0 from the dif 
rent provs or departments 

assembled, and in 1811 a fornmal dectaration 

made, See article Conommnia. 





the royalists were alternately triumphant, and many frightful 
Seoves of rapine and bloodabed occurred. in 1818 « cide ac: 





disgolution of that confecieration in 1831, it became once more a 
‘and as stich remains to the present time. Santan- 
first president, and took office on the 7th Octo- 


NEW GUILFORD, a village of Perry township, 
Coshocton co,, in the state of Obio, U. 8. 67 m. N’ 
of Columbus, 

NEW GUINEA, next to New Holland, the larg- 
est island of Australasia, lying between the parallels 
of 0° 15’ and 10° S, and the meridians of 131° 20” 
and 149° 20’ E. Its approximative area is 275,000 
sq.m. Ibis from New Holland on the S 
by Endeavour and Torres’ straits; from New Britain 
on the E by Dampier's straits; and from Gilolo by 
Pitt's straits. It was discovered by the Spaniards in 
1528 and 1543, but is still almost unknown. Forrest 
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the greatest part of the N coast, had several inter- 
‘views with the natives of the surrounding islands, but 
did not land upon the main island; and even the re- 
cent voyages of the Fly and the Rattlesnake effected 
little towards increasing our acquaintance with this 
large island. No civilized colony has yet been 
planted upon it; and the interior is altogether terra 
incognita. It is of irregular outline. The cousts in 
some parts appear to be high and mountainous, and. 
in many places are deeply indented with bays. Of 
about 140 m. of the S coast examined by the expedi= 
tion under Capt. Blackwood, in the Fly, from S lat. 
8°45',and E long. 143° 35',to 8 lat. 7°40/,and E long. 
144° 40, “and for an unknown beyond that 
poiae, the coast has everywhere dhe same feannes: 
was low, flat, muddy, covered with jungle and im- 
intersected in every directi 
malktade of fesi-weier arms aad chuastaals 
uniting one with anuther, and forming a complete 
net-work of fresh-water canals of all sizes and depths, 
from mere muddy Witch to a width of 5m. and A 
depth of 20 10°80 fi, ‘This coust was fronted by im- 
mense mud-banks, stretching from 10 to 20 m. out 
side, having at low-wster @ general depth of about 
12 ft, and some sand-banks much shoaler or quite 
dry. “These mud-flats gradually deepened towards 
their outer edge to 8 and 4 fath., and then more ra- 
pidly to 6, 10, 15, and 20 fath. Now, this is pre~ 
Eisely the formation of the delta of w river, and the 
only difficulty in the present ease is, is the supposed 
river large enongh to produce such a delta on an is- 
land such as New G.? From what we know of the 
rest of the island. however, the existence of such a 
river becomes highly probable. A range of high 
mountainous land rans along all the N coast from 
Dampier’s strait to Geelvink bay. High land also 
comes out upon the SW coast about ‘Triton bay, 
where the Dutch once formed a settlement near the 
137th meridian. ‘The hollow between these ranges 
would run towards the SE, in which direction, of 
course, their drainage would be deflected. We have 
already seen reason to believe that the country is a 
wet one; and the moisture, which does not fall as 
rain from the SE trade-wind, as it passes over fat 
land, is no doubt caught and precipitated in abun- 
dance on the SE sides of the mountains, and is thus 
sent down on the fat in the shape of rivers. Whether 
these ever join into one stream, or whether a num- 
ber of them all run for the SE coast, and thus unite 
only in forming the delta of which we traversed the 
outer belt, is of course left open to conjecture. If 
they ever unite in one stream it will probably be found 
to be a very noble one for the size of the island, 
winding perhaps through rich flats of tropical forests. 
Whatever be the characters of the interior waters, 
however,” continues Mr. Jukes, “they must afford 
access for stnall craft into the very heart of the 
country. Unlike the rivers of Australia, the estu- 
aries of which are all salt, and the rivers mostly: 
trickling shallow streams, ‘running over rocks or 
sands, the rivers of New Guinea are so full, and 
abound so with fresh water, as to influence the 
sea for miles outside their mouths, and the 
salt water even from the flattest and most sluggish 
of their course. Any craft, then, that can get across 
the mud-bank on their mouths, need never fear the 
being able to find water for many miles above them. 
know of no part of the world, the exploration of which 
is so flattering to the imagination, so likely to be fruit- 
fal in interestin, srbether tothe naturalist, the 
ethnologist, or the geographer, and altogether so well 
calculated to gratify the enlightened curiosity of an 
adventurous: 7 as the interior of New G. ‘The 
Yery mention of being taken nto the interior of New. 
1e 

















G. sounds like being allowed to visit some of 
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chanted regions of the Arabian Nights, so dim an at-j 


mosphere of obscurity rests at present on the wonders 
it probably conceals!” Some lofty mountains ap- 
pear to rise above each other in successive ranges 
towards the central part of the island. One of these 
ranges, stretching in a SSE direction from the meri- 
dian of 147° to 150° 30° E, presents at its NW ex- 
treiity a summit of the estimated alt. of 10,046 ft., 
to which the name of Mount Yule has been given; 
and another, about 60m. to the S of Mount Yule, 
which has an estimated alt. of 13,705 ft—Swine, 
dogs, birds-of-paradise, parrots, sea-fowl, fish, tre- 
pang, ginger, cloves, nutmegs, cocoa, betel, sago, 
and bread-fruit, are enumerated among the produc~ 
tions of the island. 

Population.) ‘The inhabitants are a variety of the 
Papuan or Malaysian Negro race. They have pro- 
Jecting lips, a flat broad nose, a large mouth, large 
‘eves, shining black hair, and’a black rough skin. 
‘They are strongly built, and go nearly naked, having 
only a thin stuff made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut 
round their loins, ‘Their habitations on the coast 
are built on piles, with a sort of bridge extending 
above high-water mark. A dwelling of this kind is 

erally ocenpied by several families. One of these 

large habitations is thus described by the author of 
the Voyage of the Fly: “The house, ot whatever it 
might be called, was raised from the muddy ground 
about 6 ft. resting on a number of posts placed irre- 
gularly underneath it, most of which seemed to be 
stumps of trees cut off at that height and left stand- 
ing. The floor raised upon these seemed to consist 
of poles fastened across a framework, on which were 
fait Toaee plaaks made appereatiy of the outer iad 
of the sago-palm, split open and flattened and dried. 
‘This floor was perfectly level and smooth, and felt 
firm and stable to the foot. It was about 30 ft. in 
width, and upwards of 800 ft. long. The roof was 
formed of an arched framework of bamboo, covered 
with an excellent thatch of the leaves of the sago- 
palm. It was 16 or 18 ft. high in the centre, from 
which it sloped down on either hand to the floor. 
‘The end walls were upright, made of bamboo poles, 
close together; and at each end were three doorways, 
having the form of a Gothic arch, the centre being 
the lurgest. ‘The inside of the house looked just like 
agreat tunnel. Down each side was a row of cabins; 
each of these was of a square form, projecting about 
10, having walls of bamboo reaching from the floor 
to the roof, and accessible at the side by a small door 
very neatly made of split bamboo. . Inside these ea- 
bins we found low frames, covered with mats, appa- 
rently bed-places; and over head were shelves and 
pegs on which were bows and arrows, baskets, stone 
axes, drums, and other matters. In each cabin was a 
fire-place (a patch of clay), over which was a small 
frame of sticks, about 2 ft. high, 8 ft. long, and a foot 
wide, as if for hanging something to cook or dry over 
the fire. A stock of dry firewood was also observed 
in each cabin on a shelf overhead. One or two of 
these fire-places were also scattered about in different 
Part of the sides of the house.» Between each two 
cabins was a small doorway, about 3 ft. high, closed 
bya neatly made door or shutter of split bamboo, 
from which a le ladder gave access to the 
‘ontside the house. At each end of the house was 
the stage or balcony mentioned before, being merely 
the open ends of the floor outside the end walls, on 
which the cross poles were bare or not covered 
with planks. The roof, however, projected over 
these stages, both at the sides, and much more over- 











head, protruding forward at the gable, somethin 
like the poke of a lady's bonnet but more pointed. 
Inside, all the centre of the house, for about a third. 


of its width, was kept quite clear, forming a noble 








{ 
: 
covered promenade. The only light proceeded from { 
the doors at the end, and the little side-doors between | 
the cabins. “Near the centre, on one side, was. pole || 
reaching from the floor to the roof, on which was a | 
kind of framework covered with skulls, very curiously | 
ornamented, with a wooden projection inserted for | 
the nose, black protruding Iumps of gum, like short | 
horns, in the sockets of the eyes, at the end of which 
were broad red seeds. ‘The mouth and lower jaw || 
was smeared over with black gum, in which were 
stuck seeds both red and white. On the base of the 
skull was fastened a handle of twisted cane, by which 
it was suspended upon the frame, but what was the 
form or nature of this frame there was too little light, 
and much too little time todetermine. We nowhere 
saw any sign or fragment of Enropean articles of 
workmanship, nor iron of any sort or kind, ‘There 
was little or no cultivation near the houses, Rij 
cocoa-nuts were hanging on some rails, apparently + 
to dry; and in one spot the earth had been dug and 
heaped up into a circular mound, with a trench | 
round it, and on this some young plants had been | 
set. ‘There were only one or two plantain or banana, 
trees, but a dense thicket of sago-palms grew all 
round in the forest.” The Chinese, who trade with 
the NW parts of the island, appear to have intro- 
duced some of the rites of Fo among the natives in {| 
that quarter. ‘The principal part of the trade is mo: { 
nopolized by the inhabitants of the neighbouring is- 
land of Ceram. ee scsi 
Climate) * Everything w 2 saya C 
«he large sbeltrel howse rebed sve the tote ihe dE 
firewood stored in them,—the sticks and bushes on the patliwayh, 
&e denotes the climate to be 4 very wet one, and in all ourex- 
cursions into New G. we foun! almost continual rain. It ss Baa 
bable that during the whole SE monsoon, or from the middle of 
March to the end of October, the weather is rainy, and that dur- 
ing the NW monsoon, which brings rain to the N coust of Aus 
tralia, the S coast of New G. may have its dry season. Austra- 
lin, on the contrary. has a remarkably dry elimate; and though 
there are ee ‘showers during the ‘SE monsoos on the: mar- 
rin of the NE coast and about York, where the trade-wind 
irst strikes upon the land, it is probable that in the interior no 
rain falls during the greater part of the year, and heavy showers. 
only during the remainder. Not only, however, is this variation 
of climate not sufficient to account for the utter diifereuce in the ve- 
Ketation of the two countries, Australia and New G.; but 1 much 
juestion whether the difference in the climate be not in great part 
Bee sate ert 
ew cot mn the , 
pencrphel leaves shel avec foe stuns oC the ieee, and all tend 
to produce a couluess favourable to the precipitation of moisture 
from the damp trade-wind. The open and scattered lands 
of Australia, on the eonteary, offer no shelter to the 
the rays of the sun. ‘The smn 

















neath 
Faget ipa of dry and redo bark hanging fom the 
all ho trees, are like tinder, ever eer. eae 
fd the graas among the tree commonly resembles hay. Exery> 
Zing abeorbe the heat freely and radiates i info the rounding 
of be 
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(ture raised, and vl 
Sp any drop of hamiity e-may fd ill Imgering there. For 
this reason, a current of air is seldom perceptible in an Australian} 
forest, which always feels hot, dry, and oppressive.” 


NEW HACKENSACK, a village of Fishkill 
township, Dutchess co., in the state of New York, 
U.S. 79 m. S of Albany. 

NEW HAGERSTOWN, a village of Orange 
township, Carroll co. in the state of Ohio. U. 8, 
114 m. ENE of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 250. 

NEW HAMBURG, a village of Poughkeepsie 
township, Datchess co., in the state of New York. 
U. S,, on Hudson's river, near the confluence of 
‘Wappinger’s creck. 

NEW HAMPTON, a township of Belknap co. 
in state of New Hampshire, U.S... 29 m. NW of 
Concord, bounded on the W by Pemigewasset river. 


Tt is hilly, but very fertile. pi 1840, 1,809." { 
‘Also a village of Lebanon township, Hanterdon fy 


in the state of New Jersey, 47 m. of Treating 
Sy 
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the S side of Musconetcong creek. It contained in 
1840, about 25 dwellings. 

NEW HANOVER. See Hanover (New). 
NEW HANOVER, a county in the SE 
the state of North Carolina, U. S., and bounded on 
the SE by the Atlantic. It comprises an area of 
995 sq.m., and is drained by the NE branch of Cape 
Fear river and its tributaries. In its E part is a 
large swamp, and along the shore are numerous long, 
Tow, and narrow islands. Pop. in 1840, 13,312; in 
1850, 17,764. Its cap. is Wilmington.—Also a town- 
ship of Montgomery-co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
74m. E of Harrisburg: It has a hilly surface, and 
is drained by Swamp creck. The soil consists of 

loam and red shale. Pop. in 1840, 1,419. 
NEW HARMONY. See Harmony (New). 
NEW HARTFORD. Sec Hantrorp (New 
NEW HARTFORD CENTRE, a village of New 
Hartford township, Lichfield co., in the state of Con- 
necticut, U. §., 18m. W by N of Hartford. 
NEWHAVEN, or Meecutse, a parish and sea- 
port in Sussex, 86 m. E by S of Chichester, and 55 
m. S by E of London, at the mouth of the Ouse, 
which is here crossed by a handsome drawbridge, 
and on a branch line of the Lewes and Brighton 
railway. Area of p.710 acres. Pop. in 1801, 584; 
in 1831, 904; in 1841, 955. Te a harbour 
of considerable value, formed in the channel of the 
river Ouse, at its entrance into the sea, by wooden 
iers carried out in a S direction across the beach. 
e Ouse is navigable as far as the town of Lewes, 
and open to the flow and ebb of the tide for 4 m. 
farther up the stream, or 12 m. ther, and affords 
a powerful backwater for scouring the entrance. ‘The 
average rise of spring-tides at the harbour’s mouth 
is from 19 to 20 ft, and of neap-tides about 14 to 15 
ft. The bar is left dry at low-water spring-tides, but 
within the piers there is about 2 ft. water at such 
times, and this depth continues uniform for 1 m. up 
the channel. The distance between the pier-heads 
is only 106 ft. ‘The bay is defended by a small fort. 
‘There is a custom-house, with a collector, comp- 
troller, and harbour-master. ‘The town is small but 
neat. A considerable trade is carried on in the im- 
posers of coal and foreign timber. Bonding ware- 
ouses for all kinds of timber have been constructed 
on the quay on an improved principle; the coasting 
trade in butter, flour, and corn, is also lat 
N VEN, a fishing-vills on the frith of 
Forth, 1m. W of N. Leith. A substantial low-water 
as here encloses a commodious harbour for 
wherries and fishing-bonts. About 500 yds. W of 
the stone-pier, a chain-pier was constructed in 1821, 
aban se of £4,000. It is upwards of 500 ft. 
Tong, and 4 ft. wide, and extends to a depth at low- 
‘water of from 5 to 6 ft. About 1m. to the W is the 
new pier of Granton. ‘The v. is included within the 
parliamentary and municipal boundary of Leith. The 
inhabitants, an industrious, hardy, and thriving raee, 
ave for centuries formed a peculiar and exclusive 
commanity, all more or less mutually related by mur- 
riage, and rarely intermarrying with others than na- 
tives of the village. ‘The males are mostly all fisber- 
men, weather-beaten and athletic, and so trained 
from youth to spend most of their waking hours ou 
the sea, that they are expert in nothing but handling 
the suiling-tackle and the net. Their wives ar 
daughters are a sturdy corps of Amazons, so distin- 
guished by peculiar habits as to be quite a study to 
the observer of human nature. They all the 
‘broad features which mark the character of their sis- 
‘terhood of Fisherrow, and share with them the trade 
of supplying the markets of Edinburgh and Leith 
with sh fish. They dress in ia manner at once 
coarse, costly, and peculiar,—sufficiently tidy when 



































viewed in connexion with their occupation, and not 
1 little interesting to the lover of the picturesque. 
‘They usually wear a jerkin of blue cloth, and, on 


of | their neck and bosom, several fine neckerchiefs; and 


they wrap themselves up in a profusion of petticoats 
or Sites eats ead cola, two or cos, being 
regularly adjusted on the person, and others so con- 
torted into twists and bundles below the waist as to 
produce a strange bulkiness and grotesqueness of 


appearance. > 
NEW HAVEN, a county in the S part of the state 

of Connecticut, U. S., comprising an area of 540 sq. 
m,, bounded on the S by Long Island sound, by 
Posraie river eae ‘SW, and drained ape 
gat juinnipiac, Pom) , West, and 
Sfanunkatuek rivers. Ie partly mountainous and 
considerable diversity of soil. Pop. in 

in 1850, 65,841.—Also a township of 

the state of Vermont, 60 m. W of 





tpel Tt has a hilly surface, and is watered 
by Otter creck, Middlebury river, and Little Otter 
creck. ‘The soil consists chiefly of marl, clay, and 
loam, and is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,588. 
NEWHAVEN, the cap. of New Haven co., in the 
state of Connecticut, U.S.,at the head of a bay of Long 
Island sound, 36 m. S by W of Hartford, 76 m. NE 
of New York, and 300 m. from Washington, in N 
lat. 41° 18, W long. 72° 56’. Pop. in 1810, 5,772; 
in 1820, 7,147; in 1830, 10,180; in 1840, 12,960; in 
1850, 22,589. It is beautifully situated in a plain 
re od towards the sea, and enclosed umphithea- 
hills, of which two, named East and West 
Roel perpendicularly to the height of from 330 
to 370 ft.. The city extends about 3 m. from E to 
‘W, and 2 m. from N to S, and is laid out with great 
regularity. It consists of two parts, an old and a 
new town. The former is built in the form of a 
square, and subdivided into nine parts, of which the 
central was reserved for public buildings, and con- 
tains several handsome edifices. ‘The houses are 
chiefly built of wood, neatly painted, and surrounded 
by conrt-yards and gardens. ‘The new town is well 
and substantially built. The harbour is safe but 
shallow, and gradually filling up with mud. It has 
about 7 ft. water on the bar at low tide; common 
tides rise 6 ft.. and spring-tides about 7 or 8 ft. Long 
wharf is 3,943 ft. in length; but there is less depth of 
water at its termination now than there was in 1765, 
when it was only 20 rods long. ‘There is another 
wharf which has a basin, in which, by means of 
flood-gates, the water is always kept at the elevation 
i "The maritime commerce of New H. is 
more extensive than that of any other city in Con- 
it, its foreign and coasting trade being both 
considerable. ‘The sealing business, connected with 
the China trade, formerly brought considerable wealth 
into the Ek ‘At present its foreign trade iaiaee 
with the W. Indies. ‘The tonnage of the port in I 
was 11.300. A line of steam- boats connects this port 
with New York, and also several lines of packets. 
‘Dhe Earmington canal connects New H. with North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and Connecticut river near 
it; and u railroad connects it with Hartford, The 
‘tivst important public institution in the city is Yale 
college, «ne of the oldest and most extensive institu- 


























tions of the kind in the United States. Without 
large funds it has i things. It was 
founded in 1701, originally at 

moved to Saybrook in 17075 and 

‘There are 4 college halls 100 ft. ty 





‘two other buildings, called the. 
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‘Athenaeum and the Lyceum, are appropriated tojre-— | 
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citation and lecture-rooms, rooms for the professors, 
and for the libraries of the literary societies. In the 
fear is another range of buildings, consisting of the 
chemical Inboratory, the commons hall, in the second 
story of whieh is a spacious apartment devoted to the 
most splendid mineralogical cabinet in the United 
States, and a stone building containing a collection 
of atau ‘A short distance from these are the 
baildings devoted to the law and medical depart- 
ments, the latter of which has an anatomical museum 
‘and a library. Yale college has more students, and 
has educated more men, than any other college in 
the country. In 1841 the officers were 30 in num- 
ber. Of these, besides ‘the president, 17 were pro- 
fessors, and the remainder tutors or subordinate of- 
ficers; 15 are connected with the college proper. 
‘The whole number of students of all descriptions was 
550. Of these 410 were undergraduates, 59 theolo- 
gical students, 81 law, 47 medical, and 8 resident 

raduates. ‘The whole number of graduates is over 

000, of whom nearly 1,400 were ministers. ‘The 
number of volumes in the various libraries is $3,000. 
—Also a township of Oswego the state of New 
York, 10 m. E of Oswego, and 161 m. WNW of Al- 
bany, It has an undalating surface, and is drained 
by Cutfish creck, an afiluent of Lake Ontario, by 
Which it is bounded on the N. ‘The soil consists of 
sandy loam, and is very productive. Pop. in 1840, 
1,738.—Also a township of Huron co,, in the state 
of Ohio, 82 m. N of Columbus. Pop. 1,270.—Also 
a village of Gallatin co, in the state of Illinois, 197 
m. SSE of Springfield, on Little Wabash river, 2 m. 
from its mouth. Pop. about 120. 

NEW HAVEN MILLS, a village of New Haven 
township, Addison co., in the state of Vermont, U.S., 
54m. WSW of Montpellier. 

NEW HILLS, a parish in the SE of Aberdeen- 
shire, skirted on the NE by the Don. Area 17,000 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,805; in 1841, 2,865. 

NEW HOLLAND. ' See Austratia. 

NEW HOLLAND, a village of Earl township, 
Lancaster co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S. 
49 m. E by Sof Harrisburg, containing in 1840 about 
30 dwellings—Also a y. of Perry township, Pick- 
Away €0,, in the state of Ohio, 43 m. S of Columbus. 

/EWHOLM, a township in Whitby p., Yorkshire, 
2} m. W of Whitby, on the coast. 

. in 1831, $47; in 1841, 383. 

EW HOPE, a town of Solebury townshij 
Bucks ¢o, in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S. 140 
m.E by N of Harrisburg, on Delaware river, which 
is here crossed by a fine bridge, opposite Lamberts- 
ville, New Jersey. Pop. in 1840, 820—Also a vil- 
lage of Augusta co., in the state of Virginia, 130 m. 
WNW of Richmond. Pop. about 50.—Also a v. of 
Iredell co., in the state of N. Carolina, 163 m. W of 
Raleigh. Pop. about 80—Alsoav. of Scott township, 
Brown co,, in the state of Ohio, 99 m. SW of Colnm- 
bus, on the E bank of White Oak creek. Pop. about 80. 

NEW HUDSON, a township of Alleghany co., in 
the state of New York, U. S., 14 m. W of Angelica, 
and 270 m. WSW of Albany. ‘The surface is unda- 
lating, and is drained by Black ereek. The soil af- 
fords good herbage. Pop. in 1840, 1,502. 

NEW HURLY, a village of Shawangunk town- 
paren co., in the state of New York, U. S., 88 
SSLEW of Albany. In 1640 it contained about 20 
































ICK, a parish in Sussex, 3 m. W of Uck- 
oyAren 1000 acres. Pop. in 1841, O14. 
a parish in Kent, 8 m. E by S of 
Rochester. Area 2,210 acres. Pop. in sso. in 
1841, 734—Allso a parish in Oxfordshire, 9 m. SE of 
Oxford, on the E bank of the Thames. Area 3,080 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 470; in 1841, 471. 
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250 acres. | 3 





NEWINGTON. an clegant modern suburb of the 
Old town of Edinburgh. It forms the extreme S of 
the city: occupies a site on the very gentle slope of 
the southern one of the three hills, where it nearly 
becomes lost in the plain; and is magnificently over~ 
looked on the NE, by the centre and most towering 
part of the bold curve of Salisbury-crags, and the 
jnost precipitons and picturesque face of Arthu's- 


seat. : 
NEWINGTON, a township of Rockingham co., in 
the state of New Hampshire, U. S., 40 m. ESE of 
Concord. The soil is to.a great extent sandy and 
un] ive. Pop. in 1840, 43.—Also a village of 
‘Wethersfield township, Hartford co., in the state of 
Connecticut, 6 m. $ of Hartford. Pop. 630. 
NEWINGTON-BAGPATH, a parish in Glouces- 
tershire, 53m. WNW of Tetbury. Area 1,700 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 268; in 1841, 278. 
NEWINGTON-BUTTS, or Newrsorox-St.= 
Many, a parish and village in Surrey, 1} m.S of 
London, at the termination of the Grand Surrey 
canal. ‘The y. of late years has been greatly ex- 
tended by the erection of modern buildings, particu 
larly in the neighbourhood of Walworth. Area 630, 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 44,526; in 1841, 54,606, 
NEWINGTON -GREEN, a_ village, partly in 
Stoke-Newington, and partly in Islington p., Middle- 





sex. 2¢m. N by E of St. Paul's. 
NEWINGTON -NEXT-HYTHE, a parish in 
Kent, 2} m. NE of Hythe, intersected by the South- 


Eastern railway. Area 3,260 acres. Pop. 475. 
NEWINGTON (Norris), a hamlet in Broughton 

3. Oxfordshire, 2m, W by S of Banbury. Area 

680 acres. Pop. in 1831, 318; in 1841, 448. 

NEWINGTON (Sourn), a parish in Oxfordshire, 
4m. WNW of Deddington.’ Area 1,460 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 462; in 1841, 484, 

NEWINGTON (Stoxe), a parish and village in 
Middlesex, 3 m. N by E of London, in the line of 
the South-Eastern railway. ‘The Y. consists, of 
long street, composed of various ranges of buildings 
and handsome detached mansions, extending along 
the Cambridge-road from Kingsland to Stamford 
hill. Area 650 acres. Pop. in 1841, 4,490. 

NEW-INN, a village in the p. of Knoc 

‘Tipperary, 4 m. N by E of Cahir. Pop. in 1831, 

in 1841, 242.—Also a hamlet in the p. of Lava 

co. Cavan, 5m. NW by N of Virginia. —Also a hamn~ 
in co. Galway, 4 mi. W by § of Kileonnel. 

NEW IPSWICH, « township of Hillsboro’ ¢o.. in 
the state of New Hampshire, U.S, 47 m. SSW of 
Concord. ‘The soil is fertile, and is watered by Sou- 
hegan river and its branches. Pop. in 1840, 1,578. 

NEW JERSEY. See Jenszx (New). 

NEW JERUSALEM, a vil 
Pennsylvania, U. S., 66 m. E of ng. 

W KENT, a county in the E part of the state 
of Virginia, U. 8. comprising an area of 225 sq.m. 
bounded on the NE by Pamunky river, and on the 
8 and SW by Chickabominy river. Pop. in 1840, 
6,290; in 1850, 6,064. ‘The cap. which bears the 
same name, is 30m. E of Richmond, and 8 m. $ of 
Pamunky river. 

NEWKIRE’S MILLS. a village of Bleecker tow’; 
ship, Fulton co, in the state of New York, U. 54 59 
m. NW of Albany. 

Ni parish in Gloncestershite, 4m, 








‘of Bucks co, in 


SE of Mc math, is the chapelries of Breem 
[onmouth, comprising the ies of 
id with ihe ty ings of Clearwell, Lee- 


ani ty : 
Bailey, and Newland. Area 6,840 acres. Pop. in 
1801, 3,543; in 1881, 4,046; in 1841, 4,085, a lunge 
proportion of whom are engaged in working coal- 
mines. The coal-tract, comprising the 
triets in the Forest of Dean, forms an 

the longest diameter of which is about 10 m._ 
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shorter about 6 m. ranging round Coleford in this p. | in 1841, 1,451. A valuable Jead-mine, and several 
asacentre. There are about 20 beds of coal, of va- ngs exist in this 


rious thickness, containing together nearly 37 ft. of 
clear coal. ‘The carboniferous strata crop out regu- 
larly all round against the mountain limestone and 
old red sandstone, and dip uniformly towards the 
centre of the Also a township in Ulverston 

,, Lancashire, 24 m. NNE of Ulverston, on the W 
Bank of the Leven. Pop. in 1811, 374; in 1881, 491; 
in 1841, 477-—Also @ in Great Malvern p., 
‘Worcestershire, byS of Worcester. Pop. 
in 1831, 1803 in 1841, 143.—Also a township in Drax 
p. Yorkshire, 8{ m, NE by E of Suaith. Area 2,180 
acres. in 1831, 282; im 1841, 305. 

Ni IS, a parish in the N of Peebles-shire, 
11,000 6r 12,000 acres in area. The river Lyne 
flows ina S m; along the W boundary, 
ptt ae she fnteror, aud recety os on its 1 

ninage of a large part of the p., the streams 
of Dead and Flemington Burns. Pop. in 1841, 1,063. 

NEWLANDS, a chapelry and township in Cros- 
thiaite p., Cumberland, 4 m. SW by S of Keswick, 
‘on a small stream which flows into Bassenthwaite 
water, Pop. in 1831, 113; in 1841, 133. 

NEWLANDSIDE, a township in Stanhope p., co. 
of Durham, 5} m. W of Wolsingham. Area 9,820 
acres, Pop. in 1831, 847; in 1841, 468. 

NEW LEBANON, # township of Columbia co, 
in the state of New York, U. S. 23 m. SE of Albany. 
It has a hilly surface, bounded on the W by Tagh- 
kannie mountain, and on the E by the Peterborough 
hills. Pop, in 1840, 2,586.—It contains 2 villages, 
one of which, named New Lebanon Shaker Settle- 
ment, ig 2m. S of New Lebanon Springs. Tt com- 
prises about 9,000 neres, and is highly cultivated. 

‘op. about 600.—The other village, named New 
ebanon Springs, is 25m. SE of Albany, newt the 
Massachusetts line, and near the Albany and West 
Stockbridge and the Hudson and Berkshire railroads. 
Pop. 200.—Also a village of Pasquotank ¢o., in 
the state of North Carolina, 287 m. ENE of Ra- 
leigh, on the head waters of Pasquotank river, and 
at the S extremity of Distnal Swamp canal.—Also a 
village of Sullivan ¢o., in the state of Indiana, 103 
m. SW by W of Indianapolis. 

‘NEW LEXINGTON, a village of Pike township, 
Perry co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 52 m. E of Co- 
lumbus, on the SE bank of Big Rush river. Pop. in 
1840, 150.—Also av. of Tuscaloosa co., in the state 
‘of Alabama, 24 m. N of Tuscaloosa, on the W side 
of North river. 

NEW LIBERTY, a vil 
state of Kentucky, U. 8.36 m. N of Frankfort, 3 m. 
E of Engle creek. “Pop. in 1840, 227. 

NEW LIMERICK, a township of Aroostook ¢o., 

in the state of Maine, U.S. Pop. in 1840, 123. 
SIN, a township of Chester co., in the state 

of Pennsylvania, U. S., 28 m. SW of Philadelphia. 

NEW LISBON, « township of Otsego co., in the 
state of New York, U. S90 m. W of Albany. It 
lias a hilly surface, and is drained by Butternut and 
Otsego creeks. ‘The soil consists of sandy loam. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,909.—Also a village of Centre town- 
ship, Columbiana co., in the state of Ohio, 150 m_ 
ENE of Columbus, on the N side of Middle Fork of 
Little Beaver river, and on the Sandy and Beaver 
canal. Pop. 2,000. 

NEW LONDON CROSS ROADS, a village of 
‘New London ip, Chester co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, U. 8, 72 m. SE of Harrisburg. _ 

NEW LYME.a township of Ashtabula co.,in the 
state of Ohio, U.S. 195m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 
‘in 1840, 527. 

NEWLY, « parish in Comwall, 2} m. WNW of 
‘Area 8,840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,218; 














ge of Owen 0. in the 














chalybeate: P- 

NEW RED, a county in the SE part of the 
state of Missouri, U.S., comprising an area of 1,625 
sq.m. Its surface is low and liable to inundation, 
but is in some parts vorrifeiie. Pop. in 1840, 4,554. 
Tts cap., which bears same name, is 271 m. SE 
of Jefferson city, on the N side of the 5 
Pop. of township, 1,668. 

NEWMARKET, a market-town, consisting chiefly 
of one long street, the N side of which is in Suffolk, 
the S in Cambridgeshire, 13 mE by N of Cam- 
bridge, and 65 m. NNE of London, with which it is 
connected by the Eastern Counties railway. Area 
570 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,792; in 1831, in 
1841, 2,143. The town is pleasantly situated, the 

rt of it occupying the gentle declivity of a 

ill. The main street is lung, wide, and well-lighted; 

most of the houses are modern and well-built; a1 
many of those which have been erected as residences 
for the nobility and gentry who attend the races, and 
even those of the leading jockeys and trainers, are 
handsome. ‘The inns are proverbial for their good 
accommodations. The principal feature of the town 
is the New rooms, for the use of the Jockey club, 
situated in the centre of the town, ‘The rade of N. 
depends almost exclusively on affairs connected with 
the turf,for which it has beew long celebrated. ‘The 
race-course, formed on an extensive heath in Cam- 
bridgeshire, in the immediate vicinity of the town, is 
4m. in length, and one of the finest in the kingdom. 

ing ground is also very fine. Previously to 
1768, when the Jockey club purchased the present 
racing-ground, there were only two meetings in the 
year at N. forthe purpose of running horsess there 
are now sevent viz, the Craven; Sony Monday 
the First spring, on Monday fortnight following; the 
Sccond springs fortnight after that: the July; the 
First October, held on the first Monday in’ that 
Second October, on the Monday fortnight 
nd the Third October, or Houghton, a 
t afterwards. ‘Those held’ in Easter week, 
al, At 
town presents anexceedingly lively 

rance.—Also a parish in F 

shire, 45 m. NE of St. Asaph, on a smiall river which 
flows into the English channel. Pop. in 1841, 718. 

NEWMARKET, a town in the p. of Clonfert, co. 
Cork, on the river Dallua, 4 m. NW of Kanturk. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,437; in 1841, 1,899.—Also a village 
in the p. of Aghaviller, co. Kilkenny, 1} m. N by W 
of Higginstown. 

NEWMARKET, a township of Rockingham co., 
in the state of New Hampshire, U.S, 38 m. SEofCon- 
cord, bordered on the NE by Lamprey river, and/on 
the SW by Exeter river, and drained by a branch of 
Lampreyriver. Pop. in 1840, 2,780.—Also a village 
of Piscataway township, Middlesex co., in the state 
of New Jersey, 36 m. NE of Trenton, on the E bank 
of Cedar ereek, containing in 1840 about 26-dwell- 
ings.—Also a village of Frederick co., in the state of 
Maryland, 67 1. NW of Annapolis, on the N-branch 
of Bush creek.—Also a village of Shenandoah co., in 
the state of Virginia, 139 m. NW of Richmond, 1 m. 
E of the N fork of Shenandoali river, and near the 
SW border of the co. Pop. 800—Also-a village of 
Jefferson co.; in the state of Tennessee, 208 m. E of 
Nashville, on the head waters of Loss creek.—Also 
a village of Marion co., in the state of Kentucky, 65 
m. SSW of Frankfort, on the N side of the Rolling 
Fork of Salt river—Alo a township of Highland 
0, in the state of Ohio, 81 m. SW of Columbus. 


Pop. 1.302. 
“NEWMARKET, a village of Canada West, in the 
township of Whitchurch, on the E branch of Hollan 
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river, 3} m. from Holland Landing, and about 30 m. 
from Toronto. Pop. about 600. ‘The surrounding 
country is fertile and well cultivated. 

NEWMARKET-ON-FERGUS, # town in the p- 
of Tomfinlough, co. Clare, 2 m. E of the nearest 

oint of the Fergus, and 63 m. SE by S of Ennis. 

op. in 1831, 1,118; in 1841, 1,526, 

‘NEW MARLBORO’, a township of Berkshire con 
in the state of Massachusetts, U. S., 131m. 5W by W 
of Boston. It has a hilly surface, and is drained by 
‘Konkapot river and its branches. The soil is chiefly 
adapted to pasturage. 

NEW MEXICO, | See Mexico (New). 

NEW MIDDLETON, 2 village of Columbiana 
co, in the state of Ohio, U. S., 185 m. NE by E of 
Columbus. Pop. 118. 

NEW MILFORD, a township of Lichfield co., in 
the state of Connecticut, U. S., 51 m. WSW of Hart- 
ford. ‘The surface is hilly, and is watered by Hou- 
satonie river and its branches. ‘The soil consists 
chiefly of sand, gravel, and clay loam. Pop. in 1840, 
3,974, Tt contains a village consisting of about 60 
dwellings. — Also. a village of Warwick township, 
Orange co., in the state of New York, 120 m. S 
Wor Albany.—Also a township of Susquehanna co. 
‘in the state of Pennsylvania, 185. m, 
burg. Ithas a hilly surface, and i 
chell’s and Salt Lick creeks. Pop. 1,148. 
village containing about 25 dwellings. 

NEWMILL, a village in the p. of Keith, in Banff- 
shire, on the 1. bank of the Isla, 14 m. N of Keith. 
Pop. 600. 

NEWMILLS, a hamlet in the p. of Ross, co, Cork. 
—Also a village in the p. of Tullanisken, co. Tyrone, 
3m. NNEof Dungannon. Pop. in 1831, 105.—Also 
4 village in the p. of Torrybura, in Fifeshire, a $m. 
W of Torryburn, 

NEWMILN, a village in the parish of London, 
in Ayrshire, on the r. bank of the Irvine, 24 
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2} m. E of 
Galston. Pop. in 1838, 1,130, chiefly muslin-weavers. 
NEWMINSTER-ABBEY. a township in Morpeth 
z Northumberland, $m. W of Morpeth. Pop. 
31. 


NEW-MOAT, a parish in Pembrokeshire, South 
Wales, on the river Sefeynfey, 10 m. NE of Haver- 
ford. Pop. in 1831, 831; in 1841, 877. 

NEWNAN, a village of Coweta co 
of Georgia, U.S. 106 m. W by N of 
consisting in 1840 of about 20 dwellings. 

NEWNANSVILLE, a village of Alachua co. in 
the state of Florida, Ui. 8.120 m. ESE of Tails 
hassee. 

NEWNHAM, « parish and market-town in Glou- 
cestershire, 11 m, WSW of Gloucester. It has been 
proposed to build over the Severn, which is here 
1,500 ft. wide, a suspension-bridge of two arches, 
each 45 ft. in span, the whole length with the side 
openings being 1,125 ft. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to form a tunnel under the river in 1811. 
At present there is only a ferry navigable half-an- 
hour before and after high water. ‘The rise of the 
tide here is from 15 to 19 ft... and from flood-tide to 
high water is only 1} hour. ‘The tide comes in with 
a hore 4 or 5 ft. in height. which lasts for a few mi- 
nutes, and then runs at the rate of 5} or 6 m. per 
hour. Arca 2,140 acres. Pop. in 1801, 821; in 
1831, 1.074; in 1841, 1,105—Also a parish in Here- 
fordshire, 2} m. N of Baldock, on the river Ivel. 
Area 810 acres. Pop. in 1801, 72; in 1821, 157; in 
184], 161.—Also a parish in Kent, 5 m. SW by W 
of Faversham. Area 1,280 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
436; in 1841, 455.—Also a parish in Hants, 4} m.E 
by N of Basingstoke, intersected by the London and 
Southampton railway. Area 1,170 acres. Pop. in 

in 1831, 329; in 1841, 337—Also a ham- 



























let in Lindridge p., Worcestershire, 3] m, E of Ten- 
bury, on the S bank of the Teme, 

NEWNHAM-COURTENY, a parish in Oxford- 
shire, 5} m, SSE of Oxford. Area 1,740 acres. Pop. 
im 1831, 314; in 1841, 351. i 

NEWNHAM-MURREN, a parish in Oxfordshire, 
11 m. NW by W of Henley-upon-Thames, on the 
bank of the Thames. Area 1,680 aeres. Pop, in 
1831, 249; in 1841, 254. 

NEWNHAM- REGIS, a parish and village jn 
Warwickshire, 4 m. NW by W of Rugby, on the 
N bank of the Avon. The Oxford canal passes 1m, 
N of the v4 and the London and Birmingham rail- 
way 1m, S. Area 1,470 acres. Pop. in 1831, 139; 


jin 1841, 126. 

NEW NORFOLK, a parish and town of Tas- 
mania, in the co. of Buckingham, and hundred of 
New Norfolk. The p. is bounded on the N by the 
river Derwent; on the W by the Plenty; and on the 
E by the p. of Wellington, from which it is separated 
by the Lachlan, ‘The town is on the Derwent, 21 
ma. from Hobartown—Also a police district bounded 
on 3 sides by Hobartown, Clyde, and Richmond 
distriets, comprising an area of about 50 m. in k 
from Eto W, and 30 m, from N to §, with a total 
snperficies of 1,500 sq. m. It consists of two parts, 
viz., the basin of the ent and a fertile tract, in- 
cluding the Black Brush, skirting the W side of the 
Jordan, and is intersected by two ranges of hills, one 
of which runs in a NW direction in crescent, form 
from Mount-Wellington to the peak of Teneriffe— 
Also a village in the eo. of Northumberland, on 
Dory creek, about 26 m. from Gosfort. iy 

NEWNTON (Loxe), a parish in Wiltshire, 3} m. 

of Malmesbury. Area 1,570 acres. Pop. in 

7; in 1841, 305. if 
NEW OHIO, @ village of Coleville township, 
Broome co. in the state of New York, U.S, 127m, |) 
WSW of Albany. \ 

NEW ORKNEY, or Powses Grovr, a group of |) 
islands, in New North Shetland, tothe W of Sand- 
wich islands, in S Jat. 60°, and W long. 45°. \\ 

NEW ORLEANS, a city and port of Louisiana, 
U.S, situated in a bend of the Mississippi, on its 
1k, 105 m. by the river, and $0 im. in a direct 
ine from the Balize. at its mouth; in N Jat. 29° 57’, 
W long. 90° 6’; 1,203. m. from’ Washington, and |] 
1,307 m. from New York, about 1,000 m. below the j_ 
mouth of the Ohio, abont 1.200 m. below the month 
of the Missouri, and nearly intermediate between 
Boston and Mexico. It is the seat of government 
for the state, and the grand commercial metropolis 
of the Mississippi valley. No city on the globe pos= | 
sesses greater natural advantages for a commercial } 
cay “The Mississippi-—here 746 yds. wide atlow | 
water, and 852 yds. at high water—and its tributaries j 
above the city, present an extent of more thant 
20,000 m. of water, navigated by stents SOR and 
passing through the richest soils and the . 
Tins, Wis combumitenion also oat te ‘ocean is 
easy; and numerous bayous or creeks connect it with 
every part of the state. By a basin and canal, and 
Bayou St. John, it communicates with Lake Pont- 
shartrin, and a oi then eo fof 

lexico, the oJ ite. rida shore, Mobile, Pen: 
cola, and the whole Gulf-shore, E and W. A railroad 
also rans between the city and Lake Pontchartrain, 44 
m. long, with only 16 inches ascent and descent,—au' 
an artificial harbour and breakwater has been formed 
in the lake at the end of this railroad. ‘TheMissis~ { 
sippi and its principal branches are admirably adapt- 
ed for steam-boat navigation, and also for the descent | 
of those cheap and capacious yessels, the l 


tomed boats. See article Mississirrr. The us 
steam-boats in towing ships now renders it mance 
a 
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sary to wait either atthe city or below it, for favour 
able winds. ' The forts erected for the defence of the 
city, during the last war, have been improved, and 
others have been erected; ‘and the constantly increas- 
ing strength of the city itself, and its facilities for re- 
ceiving the growing strength of the whole Mississippi 
valley, render it comparatively secure from foreign 
“Gono de iption.] The old cit perl 
Ge seri old city, so 
called, io lulls ta thistlbton oh poet foprany, of 
which’ the longer sides are 1,820 yds., and the shorter, 
or the depth of the city towards the swamp, 700 yds. 
Above the city are the fauxbourgs or the suburbs of St. 
and Annunciation; below, the suburbs Marig- 
ny, Daumois, Declouet. Between the city and 
w St. John are the villages St. Claude and St. 
Johnsburg. The old city is divided into 66 squares, 
each a front of 319 ft. in length, and each 
divided into twelve lots. Few of the streets, except 
Canal streety are more than 40 ft. wide. The wooden 
Duildings, of which the city was formerly composed, 
have mostly given place to those of brick, In the 
old city, the French and Spanish styles of building 
predominate. ‘The houses are stuccoed externally, 
of a white or yellow colour. The fanxbourg St. 
ary, and other new parts of the city, are built prin- 
cipally of brick, after the American style. Several 
warehouses, with stone fronts, have been erected. In 
general, it may be said that the city is gradually 
becoming more purely American in all its character- 
istics; but a tion of its inhabitants are of 
French and ish descent, and the French lan- 
grunge is perhaps more used tere than the English. 
During the season of most active business, the man- 
ners, dress, customs and languages of the world at lange 
seem to be exhibited in New O.; those who desire to 
witness a display of the commodities of all climates, 
and all countries, with the costumes and languages of 
civilized and uncivilized men and women, may do well 
to visit the market of New O., especially on a Sun- 
day morning in February or March, ‘The public 
buildings are in general commodious and elegant. 
‘The cathedral or church of St. Louis, on the Place 
@ Armes, strikes the stranger forcibly by its venerable 
and antique contour. It was founded in 1792. On 
the rand 1. of the cathedral are buildings devoted 
to public offices. ‘The old state-house, formerly the 
charity hospital, occupies a whole square fronting 
on Canal-street, and is surrounded by ornamental 
pleasure-grounds. Previous to the removal of the 
capital, the centre building was occupied by the le- 
gislature, and the wings by offices for the governor 
and chiefs of departments. ‘The new charity hospi- 
tal is 200 ft. long, and 3 stories high, and is entered 
under a Doric portico. ‘The lower of the build- 
ing is occupied by the resident physicians, and as 
lecture-rooms, for medical students; while thesecond 
















and third stories are divided into wards for the pa- | 


tients and rooms for the sisters of charity. The hos- 
pital is ealculated to hold 540 patients. ‘The grounds 
around are handsomely laid out, and kept in good 
order, ‘This hospital is peculiarly well-adapted for the 
reception of such as are att 
fevers, which annually invade the city, and eanse such 
devastation especially on unacelimated foreigners. 









‘The Franklin infirmary is a private hospital, capable | Bale rope, 
a rovaictliitro tm arest o 


of accommodating 200 patients. 
alike eo for their varied styles of architec 
ture and the substantial manner in which they are 
built. Many have the sombre tint and gloomy 
aspect of ancient times, while others exhibit the 
decorative style of modern taste. The markets are 
large and convenient. Poydras-street market is 402 
ftelong, and 42 ft. wide. ‘The le market is 
172 ft. long. St. Mary’s market is 2 noble structure, 


ked with the virulent | 








built of brick, covered over in imitation of granite, 
480 ft. long and 42 ft. wide. All the markets are 
well supplied with both the ies and luxuries 
of life. ‘The theatres are conspicuous buildi 
celebrated for their ‘and accommodations. 
‘The most magnificent of these is the St. Charles, 
which is 182 ft. long by 175 ft. deep. From the 
centre of the dome is suspended a chandelier, 12 ft. 
high and 36 ft. in circumf, weighing 4,200 Tbs., 
lighted by 176 gas jets. The other fittings are on 
an equally magnificent scale. ‘The Orleans is a spa~ 
cious edifice, of the Roman Dorie and a mixture of 
the Corinthian and composite orders. ‘The perform- 
ances in this theatre are in the French lan, 
‘The Campbell-street or American theatre, is 160 
60 ft.. and can accommodate 1,100 persons. Among 
the buildings of New ., the various cotton 
are not the least imposing in appearance. ‘The Or- 
Jeans cotton press extends over an area of 194,636 
ft, which is nearly covered with buildings. On an 
average it presses 200,000 bales of cotton annually, 
ut its eapacity is much larger. The banks, hotels, 











&c., are also immense edifices. The St. Charles’ 





ft. long and 108 ft. deep, with two wings, each 
by 81 ft, and the whole three stories high. ‘Th 

toma-house is also a neat building.—There are, 
besides the new university, two colleges in New 0., 
10 academies, and 30 or 40 primary and common 
schools, A ial session of ithe Tegialacare was 
called, in 1848, to take into consideration the exten- 
sion of schools thronghont the state, and to regulate 
other matters connected with the education of the 
people. The harbour is one of the most eapacions and 
deep in the world, and th 





1¢ local conveniences for 
ing and the transaction of an extensive business, 
‘The number of vessels, of all kinds, 

ing the year, is immense, and a 
ion by packets is kept np with 
all the large Atlantic cities, and those on the gulf. 
It is, in fact, the great receiving and distributing de- 
pot of the whole W, and the greatest cotton mart in 
the world. Nothing seems adverse to the growth of 
New ©. except the unhealthiness of its climate. 
‘The surface of the city is from 8 to 9 ft, below the 
level of the river at high water, and the adjacent 
country is all Jow and marshy: this is, doubtless, the 
Principal cause of the frequent occurrence of the 
yellow fever. The Jegislature have taken active 
‘measures for draining, raising, and otherwise im- 
proving it. The streets are now paved, and places 
















of stagnant water are drained or fi New O. is 
supplied with water from the Mississippi, the water 
of which is raised into a reservoir 260 ft. square. 


Mains are laid in all the strects to lead the water; 
and a large pipe, 1 m. long, is used to distribute 
water to clean and cool the streets in hot weather. 
Commerce.) ‘The following are the returns of the 
leading articles of produce received at New O. for 
the 4 years specified, ending each year on 3lst Au- 


1849, 
67 056 a. 
1119, 


1850. 
810498 


1851. 
908.500 4, 





showing an increase of 29,000,000 d. since the tariff 
of 1846 went into operation, although the recipte 
even then reached a higher value than is recor 
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‘of cotton daring the same period at New O. reached nearly 
1,500,000 bales. The Rereeclin ae? ‘agree that there had never 
‘been a year in which the Its of the cotton trade had been 
More ellictry. “The average welsht per alo was 438 he, 
‘making 626,000,000 Ibs. The following: shows the product 
‘of low middling to good middling cotton, taking the average of 
each entire year for seven years, with the receipts at New O., 
‘and the total crop of the United States: 
Receipts at = Average 
Total cop, "New 0. price. 
Bales. Bales. Ceats per Ib, 

af 2.100,537 1,041,393 oe 

‘1846-47, 1,778,651 ‘707; 10 

‘1847-43, 2,347,634 ‘1,188,733 

1948-49, 272,596 Al 

1949-50, 2,096,706 797,387 in 

Taos. assas7 995088 

1851-52 (estimated), 3,000,000 1,429,183, 8 


‘The entire receipts from all sources at New O., during the year 
uing Stat Aveun. 185, wa 1422185 Dalen —an, crease of 
nearly ales over the year previous, ex} 

for the exme time were 1,435,815 bales: 772,242 of which were 
shipped to Great Britelu; 196,954 to France: 210,607 to other 


forelgn ports; and 250,712 to otber ports in the United States 
‘Tho Inereaso of exports consisted in 189,869 bales to Great Bri- 
5 to France; 78701 to other forelgm ports; and 103,895 


tohome ports. ‘There is in this! 


‘and protection men, that their cotton manufac 
jown, . The following table shows the date of 
bale of each crop at New O,, and the total receipts at this port as 
‘compares! with the whole crops for 10 years from 1841 to 1851: 











Datooof receipt ‘Total receipts at Total erop of Tot. walne. 
of First bale, New Orleans. United States, Dollars. 

2425.15 
1842—Jaly 25, 1075901 2878875 
1843—Aug. 17, ‘50,342 2.080.409 
1sat—July 2 2,804.503 
aly 80, 3.100537 
1846—Ang. 7, LI7Se51 
1AT—Ang. 9, Ta7.004 
1S48—Aug. 5, 2728.06 
10— 2,006,708 
1860—Ang. 1, 1850-51, 900.220 9.855.957 
1S51—aly 25, 1851-52, 1,429,183 +3.000:000 

“Estimated, ————_ 

srg07a76 


Tt will be seon the above table that the cotton alone sold in 

‘this market within th 10 a 

pad ic Satie opened 
I esi cacca ces 

opcnonena oe mt there were 203,922 ee 

pane ey ee a 

cde cy eto nate 

of 1,474 plant of which 914 are worked by steam and 

ty age pewer soe reniraiens tory eatin senna 

ip menrerk ten oneal oe 

by crevasses is estimated to have been about 10,000 hhds. ‘The 
















2 sopply of "The of th 
teary as flow Sipments eat ofthe Stage 32000 hile? come 
sumption of the city and neighbourhood, 18,000 hhds.; taken for 


refining in the city and state, toms, 15,000 
ihis.¢ sock on hand estimated at 3000 hha leaving as the 
quantity taken for the west, 149,547 bhds. ‘The quantity shipped. 
from New 0. to Atlantic ports % 42,000 hbds, 

bids. in 9 
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may now be said to take the lead among the forvign 

New O. ‘The first direct carzo from Tio was in 193%, ana Wp to 
1840. the ‘only amounted to 44,000 bags; while in the 
‘same year 91,000 bags were received from Cuba, &e. ‘The fol- 
lowing table, which shows the direct imports from ja 
neito im eael year for 10 years, exhibits the rapid increase in this 





Tbraneh of foreign trade: 
We... R68 age 
agent = hn! ‘85438 
18H, 161,082 


‘ 532 
in any jing year, and althongh many of the aR Hrgy eins 167,600 
| my. Mae dcliged fa price under the increased cB ee) Ae aa cr) 
' supply. Cotton, sugar, and tobacco form the great Sie tlio c= oman oe 
{articles of export, = - Eat 
Cotton trade] Prom the New Orleans Price Current it appears Behe . whet & . BAe 
that the value ‘reeelved from the interior daring the 1852) bade ae + Pee 353,616 


<.im- | of Canada, a distance of 2,600 m. 


telegraph. 
t 





Shipping.] The tonnage which entered the 
of New O. in 1832 amounted to 253,061 tons; in 
1837 to 373,460 tons; in 1841 to 521,644 tons. The 
total number of arrivals from sea between the Ist 
of September, 1851, and_1852, was 2,351, viz, 807 
ships, 218 steam-ships, 371 barks, 287 brigs, and 673 
schooners. ‘The entries at the custom-honse for the 
year ended the 30th June, 1851, were as follows: — 
‘Whole number of vessels, 2,266 = 910,855 tons. In- 
crease compared with Inst year is 212 vessels = 142,827 
tons. Included in the arrivals were 412 foreign ves~ 
sels from foreign ports, with a total measurement of 
185,386 tons. ‘This was an increase on 1851 of 80. 
tons, 
uence of tho frequent interruption of 
navigation in the tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
even in the Mississippi itself, there have frequently 
been unnecessary fluctuations in. the prices of the 
two great staples of the south; and southern men 
have come to the conclusion that they have depended. 
too exclusively upon the river- navigation as the 
highway for transmitting the products of the inte- 
rior to the sea-shore, and they are looking about for 
some efficient remedy. A considerable number of 
conventions and lic assemblies have been held: 
to take into consi yn the organization of a sys- 
tem of railroads, by which a more reliable mode of 
transit shall be secured for the products of the inte~ 
rior, and two very important routes have been settled 
upon, and will doubtless be carried forward to com 
pletion as soon as possible, ‘Those restrictions which 
formerly were laid upon the city of New O. and the 
state of Louisiana by their constitution have =e 
been removed, and another serious obstruction 
being removed. ‘The chamber of commerce of New: 
0. not long since made seh representations to Con~ 
gress as induced that body to make an appropriation 
for removing the obstacles to the free navigation of 
the outlets of the Mississippi. It was demonstrated 
that the merchandise passing inward and outward to, 
‘and from New-O. exceeded 200,000,000 dol. per an- 
num; and it is well known that the obstructions to 
the free of vessels to and from the gulf of 
Mexico have hitherto been almost insurmountable— J 
Commercial operations at New 0. are immensely 
facilitated by lines of electric telegraph, one of whic 
extends from New . to Burlington, on the frontieg 
thro: 
Mobile, Augusta, Colombia, Raleigh, Richmond, Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New York, and 
Boston. A second principal line ascends the valleys 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio, from New 0. to, 
Louisville, a distance of 1,150 m. ‘These. lines are: 
not always made to follow the railways, but gene~ 
this on account 0 

















of one or two; but when they pass by a river or arm 
of the sea they arc enclosed in gutta percha tubes, 
and sunk under water. ‘The from, New, 
York to Washington passes thus under 4 miles of 
sea. The construction and repair of these 

are submitted to the most rigid. economy, and 
quently the farmers through, or by whose lands they 

a Saga er en 
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17,249; in’ 1820, 27,176; in 1830, 46,310; in 1840, 
102,193, of whom 23,448 were slaves; in 1850, 
119,985.—The average annual mortality amounts to 
| 6:99 per cent.! It apy that in @ period of 9 
| years, from Ist Jannary 1841 to Ist January 1850, 

there were 73,216 patients, of whom 33,381 were 
{ ferer pations, admitted Jato the aon O. charity 
| hospital; and that during 25 average mor- 
| tality of yellow fever eases ih this hospital was 44 


per cent. 

NEW PALTZ, a township of Ulster co. in the 
state of New York, U. §., 74m. S by W of Albany. 
‘It is intersected in the W by ik moun- 
tain, and watered Hudson and Wallkill rivers. 
‘The soil is chiefly Toam, and very produc- 
tive. Pop, in 1840, 5,408. The ‘village is on the 
‘Wallkill, and contained in 1840 about 250 inha- 
bitants. 

NEW PALTZ LANDING, a village of New 
Paltz township, Ulster co., in the state of New York, 


|} U.S, 73 m.§ by W of Albany, on the W bank of 
‘Beda river, and consisting in 1840 of about 40 
Iwelli 


7 
NEW PARIS, ‘a village of Jefferson township, 
Preble co, in the state of Ohio, U. 8. 106 m. W by 
'S of Columbus, om the W bank of Whitewater river. 
Pop. in 1840, 400. 

NEW PETERSBURG, a village in Tuscarawas 
co, in Ohio, U.S. 79 m. SW of Columbus. Pop. 850. 
‘ NEW PHILADELPHIA, a village in Tuscara- 
{ was ¢o., in Ohio, U. §., 115m. ENE of Columbus, 
on the B bank of the Tuscarawas, 0) yposite the junc- 
tion of Sugar creck. Pop. 500.—Also a vy. in Wash- 
ington co., in Towa. 

‘NEW PITTSBURG, a village of Wayne co. in 
Ohio, U: 8,, 92 m.NE of Columbus. Pop. 150. 

NEWPORT, a borough in St. Stephen's p, Corn- 
wall, adjacent to Launceston, and included within 
the parl. boundary of that borough. Pop. in 1801, 
733; im 1881, 1,084; in 1841, 1,068—Also & parish 
in Essex, 34 m. SSW of Saffron-Walden, in the line 
of the Bastern Counties railway, which has a station 
here. Area 2,870 acres. Pop. in 1831, 914; in 
1841, 813. 

NEWPORT, a ish, borough, and sea-port, in 
Monmouthshire, 24 m. SW by 8 of Monmouth, on 
the W bank of the river Usk, across which there is 
here a stone-bridge of 5 arches. Area of p. 9,120 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,423; in 1831, 7,062; 1m 1841, 
13,766. N. is also the southern terminus of the lines 
‘of canal to Cramblin, Pont-y-pool, and Brecon; of 





the Romney, Sirhowey, and Monmouth and Cardiff 
fallway. AG the end of last century the town was 
described as consisting of long straggling ranges of 


doomy buildings and ill-paved winding streets, but 
Wmay ‘now be reckoned one of the neatest and best- 
regulated towns in this part of the country; and it 
has latterly extended in every direction on the W 
bank of the river, particularly towards the S, where 
it is almost united with Pill-Gwenlly. The upper or 
N part of the town, the oldest, is still the 
hest part of it. The porto Nis admirably situated 
for commerce. ‘The Usk is here navigable for vessels 
of all kinds, those of the | class being earried 
up the stream by the tide, which is high and rapid 
Bogen ie 180, and. te rom of the port tas 
re in 1840, and the rity of the port 
been not a little enhanced by improvements in the 
navigation of the Severn estuary, enabling it to carry 
onan ‘and profitable intercourse wit! 
the inland counties by river and canal. The gross 
receipt of customs, in 1835-6, amounted to £6,709; 
|} in 1838-9, to £15,907; in 1839-40, to £18,259; in 
1846-7, to £11,191; in 1848-9, to £10,209; in 




















NEW 
trade, N.is extensively in the of 
coal, iron, and tin, brought from the collieries, iron- 
works, &¢., by canal + see article Mon- 


permitting vessels of great burthen to be launched 
from the docks into deep water, ship-building has 
been carried on here to a considerable extent, Be- 
sides large iron-founderies, there are here rope-walks, 
breweries and potteres. ‘The reveiiue of tie 
tition in 1840 bras £8805 in 164950, £1,200—'Tho 
borough unites with Monmouth and Usk in return- 
ing member to perinment, It Timits have been | 
extended s0 as to inelade the village of 
Siawenli or port of Newport, and the jer 
bank of the Usk. Electors registered in 1887, 748. 
Pop. of parl. burgh in 1851, 19,842. N, is apolling- 
place in the county elections. It was the scene of 
serious Chartist insurrection in 1839. 

NEWPORT, the capital of the Isle of Wight, 43 
m.8 of West Cowes, and 17 m. SSE of Southamp- 
ton, is situated on the I. bank of the Medina, ‘Two 
rivulets, the Kitbridge and the Carisbrooke, become 
confluent at the town, and, falling into the Medina 
at the quay, contribute to render navigation practi- 
cable thence to the sea by small vessels, The guild- 
hall, sitnated over the langest of the market-places, 
is appropriated to the use not only of the corporation 
but of the authorities of the island. Other noticeable 
civil buildings are the library or hall of the literary 
institation, two assembly-rooms, and a small theatry. 
‘The old chureh is a spacious but quaint low fabric 
of thre aisles, separate from cach other by pointed 
arches, and situated in the centre of one of the open 
areas of the town.—The house-of-industry, the gene- 
ral poors’ house of the island, stands abont 1m. N 
of the torn, amidst tract of 80 eres and possesses 
‘accommodations for the residence, education, and 
employment of nearly 700 persons. ‘The suite of 
edifices comprises a building 800 ft. long, 
and 27 broad; with dining-all,committee-room, 
and other apartments; a building’ 170 ft. long, with 
school-rooms, cookery apartments, sick wards, and 
fan extensive range of workshops; a chapel; and 
various offices.— Opposite the House-of-industry is 
the old military depot called Parkhurst 
barracks. ‘The Parkhurst prison is nati 
was recent 
Young convicted felons may be detained and receive 
Zuch instruction, and be subject to such discipline 
fs shall appear conducive to. their reformation, and 
to the repression of crime. It is designed also as & 
model-prison; and has accommodations and appli 
ances for the confinement, labour, discipline, and 
education of 320 prisoners. Its’ buildings were 
erected in 1778 and subsequent years, as barracks 
‘and a military hospital, with eapacity for upwards of 
3,000 soldiers ; and in terms of acts of parliamont 
passed in the 5° and 6° of William IV. and the 1° 
‘and 2° of Victoria, were appropriated to their present 
nse. ‘They consist of various parallel ranges: two 
stories high, and 40 feet apart, and so disposed as to 
enclose a central quadrangular area. ‘The principal 
range measures 163} ft. in ‘The sleeping- 
rooms are in separate ranges, in rows; 
the lower row entered from the open air, and the 
upper one from a hanging gallery; so that cael 
room is practically a fstiner room, and holds no 
communication with another. Mess-room, a large 
hall for recreation, kitchen, washing-house, and 
various offices, have all their distinct and well-as- 
Signed locality. ‘The house and offices of the 
governor are in the central quadrangle; the school- 

‘a series of airy apartments, adjoin them; and 


























i. to £10,985. Besides its foreign import 








the chapel ocenpies a detached position, and is @yai 
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distant from all the extremities of the establishment. 
The buildings are enclosed with a lofty wall; aud 
ocenpy a pleasant and salubrious site, a square area 
of about 4 acres, on the face of an ascent, 1} m.N 
of Newport. ‘The cost of diet per week, for each 
prisoner, in 1841, was 2s. 3d., or £6 4s. 94d. per 
fnnum.—A lace factory, on the r. bank of the Me- 
dina, employs about 260 persons on the premises, 
and 700 or 800 in their own houses. ‘There is no 
other manufacture. N. depends principally for its 
prosperity on its being the chief market-town of the 
Els, vo Episcopal chapels have recently been 
erccteil in the town; and there are chapels belonging 
to Independents, the Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive 
Methodists, Unitarians, Baptists, and Roman Catho- 
lies, ‘The present parl. and municipal borough com- 
prehends all the ancient borongh, and a large part 
Of the p, of Carisbrooke. ‘The corporation income in 
1840-1, was £626, Area of the chapelty of N. 


\ 
80 acres, Pop. in 1801, 8,585; in 1831, 4,081; in 
H 
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1841, 8,858. Bop. of the old municipal borough, in 

1821; 4,269; in 1831, 4,318; of the new parl. burgh in 

6,330; in 1851, 8,047. N. sends 2 members 
nt. Electors in 1848, 663. 

EWPORT, a parish and market town in Salop, 
17m. ENE of Shrewsbury, intersected by a branch 
of the Birmingham and Liverpool canal. Area 800 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 2,307; in 1831, 2,745; in 1851, 
2,906. ‘The town of N., situated on the river 
Strine, is irregularly built, but contains some good 
houses. ‘The trade of this place has been consider- 
ably increased by the formation of a branch-canal, 
connecting the Birmingham and Liverpool with the 
Shrewsbury canal. In the neighbourhood are mines 
of coal, iron, and limestone. 

NEWPORT, a river of co. Mayo, issaing from 
Lough Beltra, and flowing WSW past the town of 
Newport-Pratt, to the NE corner of Clew bay. 
Though tidal over only a 12 and navigable over 
even that distance only by boats, yet it falls only 61 
ft. from Lough-Beltra, and less than 150 ft. from the 
summit-level of the country between Clew bay and 

i ‘The chief afiiuents of the N. river are 
the Buckadoon, and the Glenisland, 
a village of ¢ Canada, in the 
township of Brantford, on the Grand river, 4m. SE. 
of Brantford. 

NEWPORT, a village of New Sonth Wales, in 
Northumberland co, $m. from Gosford, on Dory 


creek. 

NEWPORT, a township of Lower Canada, in the 
co. of Sherbrooke, between Eaton and Ditton. Itis 
in some parts hilly, but is generally fertile, and pos- 
sesses good timber. It is intersected by North river, 
and by several tributaries of that river and of New- 
port river, by which it is watered inthe SW. Pop. 94. 

NEWPORT, a county of the state of Rhode 
Island, U. S, comprising the island of that name 
and several other islands in Narraganset bay, and 
containing a surface of 136 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 
16,874; in 1850, 20,609. Its eapital, which is also 
semi-capital of the state, is on the SW side of Rhode 


1841, 
to 








|. Island, 5 m. from the ocean, and 30m. $ by E of 
| Providence. It is finely situated on a gentle accli- 
| ity, which rises gradually from the harbour, and 
| contains numerous churches, a synagogue, and seye- 
ral public buildings. Pop. in 1840, 10,924. ‘The 
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harbour, which is one of the fines in the, United 
tates, is semi-circular in form, and spreads west- 
ward before the town. It is safe, capaci 
easy of access, and has depth sufficient for vessels of 
the largest size. It is defended by Fort Adams, 
which stands on Brenton’s Point, and Rhode Island, 
) 1 m. WSW of the town, and is garrisoned by 4 
Sie of artillery. ‘The shipping of the harbour 


and 














in 1840, amounted to 10,924 tons.—Also a township 
of Penobscot co., in the state of Maine, 54 m. NE of 
‘Angusta. It contains a large pond, the outlet of 
Which forms the source of Sebasticook river. ‘The 
soil is generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,188—Also 
a township of Sullivan co, in the state of New 
Hampshire, 39 m. W by N of Concord. ‘The surface 
is hilly, and is watered by Sugar river. ‘The soil is 
fertile, especially on the streams. Pop. 1,958.—Also 
a township of Grleans co., in the state of Vermont, 
G£ m. N of Montpellier. "It is bordered by Canada 
on the E; by Lake Memphremagog on the NE; and 
is watered by the head branches of Misisque river. 
Pop. 591.—Also a township of Herkimer co., in the 
state of New York, 86 m. NW of Albany. Ithasa 
hilly surface, and is drained hy West Canada creek. 
‘The soil consists chiefly of sand and calcareous loam. 
Pop. 2,020. It has a village containing about 450 
inhabitants—Also a village of Dover township, 
Cumberland co., in the state of New Jersey, 79 m. 
S by W of Trenton, on Nantuxet creek, 5 m. above 
its mouth. It contained in 1840, abont 30 dwellings. 
—Also a village of Juniata township, Perry co, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, 28 m, NW of Harrishurg, 
on the W bank of Juniata river, above the confin- | 
ence of Little Buffalo creek. Pop. 428.—Also a | 
township of Luzerne co., in the same state, 8 m. 
SW of Wilkesbarre, watered by Nanticoke river. 
Te abounds in anthracite col, and in iron. Pop, 
1,099.—Also a village of Cooke co. in the state of 
Tennessee, 282 m. E by S$ of Nashville, on the SW 
side of French Broad river. Pop. 150.—Also avil- |) 
lage of Campbell c0., in the state of Kentucky, 86 m. 
NNE of Frankfort, on Ohio river, above the conflu- 
ence of Licking river, and opposite Cincinnati, It 
stands on an elevated plain, and contains an arsenal, |] 
and an academy endowed with 6,000 acres of land— 
Also a township of Washington co, in the state of | 
Ohio, 118 m, ESE of Columbus, on the Ohio. Bop. 1 
-Also a village of Vermilion co. in the state 
of Indianapolis, on the S side || 
f 












of Vermilion river, 2 m. above its junction with the 
Wabash. Pop. 192.—Also a village of Franklin co. 
in the state of Missouri, 70 m. E. of Jefferson city, 
on high bluffs about a mile from the Missouri. 

NEWPORT (Norru and Sour, rivers in the 
state of Georgia, U. S. the former of which has 
a course of 25 m., and is navigable to, Riceboro, 
‘The latter, cacharges, ine |i St. Catharine’ 
sound. 

NEWPORT, or Newrorr-Peart, a emaill port in 
the parish of Burrishoole, co. Muyo, on the Newport 
river, 5} m. N of Westport. ‘Dhe'quay's ate excel- 
lent and extensive; and the harbour is spocions and 
of easy entrance, and can brivig up to the quays ves- 
sels of 300 or 400 tons. Considerable shipments of 
corn were formerly made at N. Pop. in 1881, 1,285; 
in 1841, 1,091. 

NEWPORT-PAGNELL, a parish and market- 
town in Bucks, 15 m, NE by E of Buckin, and 
4m. E of Wolverton, on the banks of the Ouse, over - 
which there are here two stone-bridges. Area 3,220 
acres. Pop. of p. in 1801, 2,048; in 1881, 8,385;in 
1841, 9,569; in 1851, of town, 3,312. ‘The town is | 
well-built, and is divided into two unequal portions i 
bya small stream called the Louvet. ‘The church, | 














a handsome edifice rebuilt in 1828, occapies an emi- 
nence from which extensive views of the surrounding 


country are ol ‘manufacture of lace 
gives employment to a considerable number of 


‘NEWPORT, or Trerpraetn, te 





rt of Pembrokeshire, 17 m. N by d- 
West Pop. in 1801, 1,392: in 1341, 1,751. 
place has considerubly declined in consequence 2h) 
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the contiguity of Fish; 
forms an excellent harbour. 

NEWPORTAGE, a village of Norton township, 
Medina co., in the state of Ohio, U.S, 119 m. NE 
by. of Columbus. 

NEW PORTLAND, a township of Somerset co., 
in the state of Maine, U.S. 56 m. NNW of Augusta. 
It has a fertile soil, and is watered by Seven Mile 
Brook and its branches. 

NEWPORT-TIP, a market town in the p. of 
Kilvolane, eo ‘Tipperary, on the Mulkern rivalet, 5 
m. ENE of Castle-Connell. Pop. in 1841, 1,072. 

NEWPORTVILLE, a village of Bristol township, 
Backs co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S. 116 





its bay, however, still 














an. B of on Neshaminy creek, which i 

here crossed by a stone bridge. In'1840 it contained 

about 15 dh \ 

Becton Norkatins 4m W of Son Cave, 
i i m. W of South Cave, 

imal brie Market Sietthvon canal, and 1} m. 

N of the find Wiull, radlway. Area 250 acres. 


in 1881, 9679 in 1841,,427. 

W PRESTON, a village of Washington town- 
ip, Litchfivid| co, in the state of Connecticut, 43 
m. W by S of Hartiord, dn the W side of East 
“Aspetuck river. 

EW PROSPECT, a village of Franklin town- 
ship, Bergen co., in the state of New Jersey, U. 8, 
87 m. NE of Trenton, on Hohokus creck.—Also a 
Yillage of Spartanburg district, in the state of South 
Carolina, 117 m. NW of Columbia.—Also a village 
of Greene co, in the state of Alabama, 57 m. SW of 
‘Tuscaloosa—Also a village of Milton township, 
Wayne co, in the state of Ohio, 110m, NE of 
Columbus. 

NEW PROVIDENCE, a township of Essex co., in 
the state of New Jersey, U.S., 18 m. SW of Newark. 
It is hilly, especially in the W. The soil consists 
chiefly of clay loam and shale. Pop. in. 1840, 832. 
Also a village of Lancaster co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 46m. E by S of Harrisbarz—Also a 
village of Montgomery co., in the state of Tennessee, 
47 m. NW of Nashville—Also village of Clark 
co, in the state of Indiana, 107 m. 8 by E of In- 
dianapolis. 

NEW PROVIDENCE, one of the Bahama 
islands, occupying a central position in the 
and containing Nassau, the seat of government. It 
is 17 m. in length from E to W, and 7 m. in breadth. 
Tt is more hilly than most of the islands, but has a 
few tracts of fertile land, and produces ‘good fruit, 
especially pine apples. Its pop. in 1832 amounted 
to 6,208, of whom 4,781 were coloured and Negroes: 
in 1842, the pop. was 7,560; in 1851, 8,885. It is 
the main entrept for the productions of the other 
islands. See Nassav and Banana Istaxps. 

NEW QUAY, a fishing-village and harbour in the 
vicinity of the village of Burren, and on the N coast 
of co. Clare. In the vicinity are the celebrated 
oyster-banks of Burren. 

NEWRABUNG, @ lofty eminence of New South 
Wales, in the co. of Northumberland, about 3 m. 
from Gosford, Brisbane Water. 

_ NEW RICHMOND, a village of Ohio townshi 
Clermont co., in the state of Ohio, U. S., 116 m. $' 
of Columbus, on Ohio river, above the mouth of 
Muddy creck. Pop. in 1840, 900 

‘NEW RIVER, a river of the state of South Caro- 
lina, U. 8, which has its source in Beaufort district, 
runs nearly parallel with the Savannah, and enters 
by several embouchures into Tybee sound.—Also a 
river which has its source in the state of North 
Carolina, enters the state of Virginia, and after pass- 
ing through Peter’s mount takes the name of Great 








\ Kanawha river.—Also a river of the state of North 











Carolina, which discharges itself by New River Inlet 
into the Atlantic-—Also a river of the state of Loui- 
siana, which has its source near the Mississippi, and 
flowing between that river and the Amite, discharges 
itself into Lake Manrepas.—Also a village of Ascen- 
sion parish, in the state of Louisiana, 83 m. WNW 
of New Orleans. 

NEW ROCHELLE, « township of Westchester 
co,, in the state and 18 m. NE of New York, US 
It has an undulating surface, and is bounded on the 
S by Long Island sound. ‘The soil is chiefly clay 
loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,816. Ithas a a 








tants. 

NEW ROCHESTER, a village of Freedom town- 
ship, Wood ¢o., in the state of Ohio, U. 8, 108 m, 
NW of Columbus. 

NEW ROSS, « village of Montgomery co., in tl 
state of Indiana, U. S., 35 m. WNW of Indiangy 

NEW RUMLEY, a village of Rumley township, 
Harrison co,, in the state of Ohio, U.S, 116 m. E 
by N of Columbus. Pop. in 1840, 200. 

NEWRY, a river, chiefly of co. Down, which rises 
near Rathiriland; runs along the boundary-line be- 
tween the cos. of Down and Armagh to the town of 
Newry; and thence, under the name of Narrow-wa- 
ter, flows tidally between co. Down ou the I. and the 
cos. of Armagh and Louth on the r, to the head of 
the bay or sea-lough of Carlingford.—Also a naviga- 
tion, partly natural, but chiefly artificial, connecting 
the head of Lough Carlingford with the Upper Bunn 
and Longh Neagh in Ulster. The line of artificial 
navigation, or of strict canal, commences at Fathom 
m. below Newry; gains the summit-level imme- 
diately N of Poynti ; continues on the summit- 
level 3 m. to the vicinity of Searva, and passes along- 
side Lough Shark, whove surface-clevation is 80 ft 
above sea-level; and descends to the Bann, 3 m. 
above Portadown. ‘The average breadth of the whole 
anal is 40 ft. at the toy 

NEWRY, or St-Manr's-or-Newny, @ parish, 
containing & borongh of the same tame, partly iden- 
tical with the lordship of the barony of Newry, co. 
Down, and partly situated in co. Armagh. Pop. in 
1831, 25,117; in 1841, 25,168.—The sea-port and 
parl. borough of N. stands on the Newry river and 
eanal, 54 m, NNW of Warrenpoint, and 30 m. SSW: 
of Belfast. The older portions of the town were 
irregularly and inconveniently built on the side of a 
ridge; but the modern streets, on the low grounds, 
are comparatively regular. spacious, and well-edificed. 
‘The houses are nearly all built of granite; and the 
character of the town as a whole, whether as to street 
alignment, architecture, or interior appearance, is 
pleasing. "St. Patrick's church, built in 1578, stands 
upon high ground, on the NE outskirts of the town. 
St.Mary's church, « handsome edifice of granite,in the 
pointed style of architecture, is situated on low ground 
in a central part of the town, on the r. bank of the 
river. The new Roman Catholic chapel is also 
handsome structure, in the modern pointed style; 
and serves as the cathedral of the Roman Catholic 
dio. of Dromore. Two of the Presbyterian churches 
are elegant. ‘There are a spacious assembly-room, x 
town-hall or market-house, an infantry barrack for 
the accommodation of 1,100 men, a new court-house, 
two bridewells in ively the Down and the 
Armagh sections of the town, and a fever hospital. 
‘The manufactories of N. and the vicinity are cotton 
linen factories, and yarn factories, along the 
river: the applisnces of an extensive linen-trade; 
brass and iron foundries, and spade and shovel fac 
tories; two breweries and a large distillery, extensive 
flour mills and oat-meal mills, cordage works, coach, 
and car manufactories, a tobacco-pipe manufactory. 
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and a pottery, and appliances for various depart- 
nents of manafacture connected with ship-building, 
‘Numerous stores situated slong the canal impart to 
‘the town considerable appearances of 2 sea-port. The 
retail-trade is extensive: and the sales of dairy and 
agricultural produce in the town are Jarge, and com- 
mand supplies from some districts of Monaghan and 
Louth, and from all the S parts of Down and Ar- 
}  imagh.’ ‘The sales of butter exceed those of Belfast, 
and amount to upwards of 3,300 tons a-year. In 
1885, the exports amounted, in estimated value, to 
£616,836. Their chief items were 24,867 tons of 
cor, meal, and flour; 1,061 tons of provisions: 267 
tons of potatoes; 1,297 tons of flax and tow; 5,300 
gallons of spirits; 3,686,250 yards of linen, 79 tons 
and 18 ewts. of eggs, 3,551 cows and oxen, 898 
horses, and 15,525 pigs. In the same year the im- 
ports amounted in estimated value to £568,711. In 
1886 the gross receipts at the custom-house was up- 
wards of £58,806; in 1843, £38,577; in_ 1849-50, 
£35,106. ‘The chief trade of the port is with Liver- 
pool and Glasgow; but a considerable trade is also 
conducted with other ports of Great Britain, with the 
United States, with British America, with the Medi- 
terranean, with Odessa, with the Baltic, and with 
{ Archangel. Steam-vessels are regularly employed 
in the trade with Great Britain, but come no nearer 
N. than to Warrenpoint; the large-class merchant 
vessels also at present come only to Warrenpoint; 
smaller sea-borne vessels come up Narrow-water and 
its canal-continuation to Newry; and barges ply up 
the canal to the Lower Bann and Lough Neagh. ‘The 
vessels registered at the port in Dec. 1843 were 159 
sailing vessels, each under 50 tons; 47 yessels, each 
above 50 tons; and 2 steam vessels, of jointly 326 
tons. In 1850 the registered tonnage of sailing ves- 
sels was 8,965 tons; of steamers, 603 tons. During 
the year 1843, the number of sailing vessels inwards 
coastwiso was 1.265 = 63,854 tons; in 1850, 824 
48,447 tons. ‘The number of steam yessels inwards 
constwise in 1843 was 156= 28,074 tons; and in 1850, 
188 = 47,280 tons. In 1848, the number of sailing 
vessels inwards from the colonies was 43=6,945 tons; 
in 1850, 7= 3,610 tons. A line of railway connects 
the northern terminus of the Dublin and Drogheda 
railway, by way of Dundalk and N., with the Ulster 
railway, in the vicinity of Portadown; and a branch 
{Tine runs from N. to the head of Carlingford Jough. 
{The borough sent 2 members to the imperial parlia- 
ment; it now sends one. Constituency in 1842, 
1,136. Area of the Down section of the town, 295 
acres; of the Armagh section, 334 acres. Pop. of 
the whole in 1881, 13,005; in 1841, 11,972.—During 
the rebellion of i641, the town suffered severely: 
and in 1681 it was bumed and dreadfully damaged 
hy the army of James IL, under the duke of Ber- 
wick, to secure their retrest to Dundalk from the 
forces of William ILL, under the duke of Schomberg. 
It gives the title of Viscount to the Earl of Kilmorey. 
NEWRY, a township of Oxford co., in the state 
of Maine, U. S., 64 m. W of Augusta, watered by 
Bear river and another branch of Androscoggin river. 
Pop. in 1840, 463.—Also a village of Frankstown 
township, Huntingdon co., in the state of Pennsyl- 
Vania, 192 m. W of Harrisburg, on Poplar run, a 
tributary of the Frankstown branch of Juniata river, 




























300. 

SALEM, a township of Franklin co., in the 
state of Massachusetts, U. S73 m. WNW of Bos- 
ton, bordered on the N’ by Miller’s river, and watered 








| by branch of that river and by an arm of Middle 
} iver. ‘The surface is elevated, and the soil is eh 
in pasture, Pop. in 1840, 1,305.—Also a village of 


New Scotland township, Albany co., in the state of 


te York, 12 m. W of Albany. It contained in 


1840 about 15 dwellings—Also a village of Salem 


township, Fayette co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 
187 m. W byS of Harrisburg. It contained in 1840 


about 25 dwellings. 

NEW SCOTLAND, a township of Albany cox 
in the state of New York, U.S, 9 m. W of Albany: 
‘The surface is hilly, and is drained by Ci 
creek, and a branch of Normanskill river. ‘The soil 
consists of sand, loam, and clay. Pop. in I 
2,912. It has a village containing about 125 inhax 
bitants. 

NEW SEWICKLY, a township of Beaver co. in 
the state of Pennsylvania, U.S, 5 m. IE of Beaver. 
It has a hilly surface, and is watered by Big Beaver 
river. The soil is chiefly-loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,740, 

‘NEWSHAM, a township in Kirkham p. Lanea- 

, 9m. NNE of Preston—Algo a township fa 
3y-Wisk p., Yorkshire, 4 m. W by N of Thitsk, 
on the E bank of the Swale, Area 2,060 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 182; in 1841, 181.—Also a township 
in Kirby-Ravensworth p,, Yorkshire, 8h m. NW of, 
Richmond. Area 8,490 acres. Pop. in 1881, 5463 
in 1841, 451.—Also a township in Wressel p., York 
shire, 1} m. NW of Howden, crossed by the Selby 
and Hull railway. Area 2,400 acres. Pop. 122. 




















‘NEW SHARON, a township of Franklin co. in 
the state of Maine, U.S. 28 m. NW of Angusta, 
It is drained by Sandy river, an affluent of Kennebec 





river, and is generally fertile. in 1840, 1,829. 
NEW SHOREHAM, a township of Newport ¢o4 
in the state of Rhode Island. U. 15 m. SSW of 





Point Judith, and 18 m. NE of Montank point, 
Long island. "It comprises Block island. ‘The inha- 
bitants, who in 1840 were about 1,069 in number, 
are mostly engaged in fishery. 
NEW SIBERIA, Sce Susenra (New). 
NEWSON'S DEROT, a village of Southampton 
in the state of Virginia, U. &, 78 m. SSE of 
Richmond, on the Portsmouth and Roanoke railroad. 
NEW SOUTH SHETLAND, « name given by 
some navigators to an imperfectly. explored archi« 
pelago and portion of the great Antaretie continent, 
situated about 600 m. 8, of Cape Horn, between the 
parallels of 61° and 64° 20’ S, and the meridians of 
53° and 62° E. The islands, of which the principal 
are Clarence, Cornwallis, Elephant, Livingston, De- 
ception, and Smith, are’ all lofty and apparently of 
volcanic origin. ‘They are separated from that por= 
tion of the mainland on which D'Urville bestowed 
the name of Joinville Land, and Lonis Phillipe 
Land, by a wide channel called Bransfield, strait. 
Cook, Weddel, Biscoe, D’Urville, Wilkes and Ross, 
have suecessively visited and described these islands, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, the parent-colony of 
Australia, so ealled by Cook, on account of a certain 
resemblance which he saw or fancied to exist be- 
tween the scenery of Botany Bay and that with 
which he had been familiar in the southern counties 
‘of Wales. On the 21st of August 1770. having landed 
on Possession island, in $ lat. 10° 3¢, he took formal 
possession of all the E. coast of Australia in these 
words: “As I am now about to quit the E coast of 
New Holland, which I have coasted from lat. 38° to. 
this place; and which Tam confident no European 
has ever seen before, I ones more hoist English cole 
ours, and though I have already taken possession of 
several parts, I now take ion of the whole 
eastern coast, by the name of New South Wales— 


from its great similarity to that part of the us 
general 





£0. 








pality of Wales—in right of my sovereign, 
the Third, King of Great Britain.” In our 

article on AUSTRALTA, a section has been devoted to- 
general details ‘ing each division of the island 


under the head Eastery Avstrania; and further 
information will be found under the ‘heads 
et pr 
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nourne, Moreton Bay, Port Jacksox, Port 
Pareurr and Sypver. 

NEWSTEAD, a township of Erie co., in the state 
of New York, U.'S., 20m.NE of Buffalo. It has an 
undulating surface, and is drained by Ellicott’s creck 
and tributaries of Tonawanda creek. The soil con- 
sists chiefly of clay and gravelly and ealeareous loam. 
Pop. in 1840, 2.653. 7 

NEWSTEAD, a township in Bambrough parish, 
Northumberland, 5 m, SSE of Belford. Pop. in 
1881, 110,—Also a liberty in Paplewick p., Notting- 
hamshire, 5 m. $ of Mansfield. Pop. in 1831, 159; 
in 1841, 198. An abbey, founded here by Henry 
TH. about 1170, was at the dissolution granted to Sir 
J. Byron, ancestor of the late Lord Byron. The 
peas eer ‘up a part of the ancient edifice as 
a family mansion; but his patrimonial domain has 
passed into other hands.—Also a village in the p. 
and 1 m.Evof Melrose in Roxburghshire. Pop. 250. 

‘NEW SWEDEN, a village of Au Sable town- 
ship, Clinton co., in the state of New York, U. 8. 
155 m. N of Albany, on the N side of Au Sable ri- 


vere Bop, in 1840, 250. 

NEWTEE, a fortress of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Bombay and prov, of Bejapar, on a point 
of land which advances into the sea of Oman, and 
about 45 m. NW of Goa. 

NEWTHORPE, a township in Sherburn p., York- 
shire, 104 m. E by'S of Leeds, crossed by the Leeds 
and Selby sal Area 850 neres. 

BW. a parish in Sussex, 6 m. Nb; 
W of Brighton, Area 1,550 acres. Pop. 10s, 

NEWTON, a parish in Cambridgeshire, .m. S 
by W of Cambridge. Area 940 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 161; in 1841, 183.—Also a township in West 
Kirby p, Cheshire, 8 m. NNW of Great Neston. 
‘Area 340 neres.—Also a township in Middlewich p.. 
Cheshire, Fm. S of Middlewich, intersected by the 
‘Trent and Mersey canal. Arca 610 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 1,640; RDA \512—Also a towneh 

\pas Pa ire, 1 m. SW by W of Malpas. — 
‘Alsa.a township. in'Se Oswald pe Cheshire, 1} m, 
NNE of Chester—Also a township in Rancorn p. 
Cheshire, 5 m. NE by E of Frodsham. Area 1,120 
acres.—Also a township in Tattenhall p., Cheshire, 
3} m. WSWof Tarporley. Area 1,270 acres.—Also 
a township in Clodock p., Herefordshire, 9 m, SE of 
Hay. Pop. in 1831, 258; in 1841, 275.—Also a 
township in Croft p., Herefordshire, 5} m: NW by 
N of Leominster. Area 970 acres. in 1881, 
95; in 1841, 104-— Also a township in Kirkham p, 
Lancashire, 2 m. SE by E of Kirkham, in the line 
of the Preston and Wyre railway. Area 1,580 acres. 

in 1891, 981; in’ 1841, 824.—Also. a chapelry 
and township in the p. and within the parl. bounds- 
Her of Manchester, Lancashire, 34 1. NE of Man- 
chester, in the line of the Rochester canal, and of 
the Manchester and Leeds railway. Area 1,280 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 4,877; in 1841, 6,127. Calico- 
printing, and the manufactare of cotton and silk. 
fare earried on here to a considerable extent; and 
chemical works for the mannfucture of alkali cover 
surface of 20,000 sq. yds., and employ 300 hands. 
A. chimney of these works, erected at a cost of 
























. £7,000, is 25 ft. higher than St. Paul’s cathedral ; 


being upwards of 132 yds. in height—Also a parish 
in “Lingotnshire, 2 a kW oe N’ of Folkenham. 
Aren 1,220 sieres, “Pop. in 1831, 176; in 1841, 221. 
—Also a linmlet in the p. of Clifton-upon-Duns- 
moor, Warwickshire, 2}:m. NE of Rugby.—Also a 
parish in Northamptonshire, 33 m. N by E of Ket- 
tering. ‘Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 1831, 111; in 
1841, 108.—Also a township in Bywell-St.-Peter p., 
Northumberland, 6 m. E of Hexham.—Also a par- 
h in Snffolk, 3m. B by Sof Sudbury. Area 1,370 





in 1881, 432; in 1841, 462—Also a 
‘mm. SSE of St, Edmondsbury. 
Area 1,820 acres. in 1831, 187; in 1841, 443, 
—Also a parish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, $m. 
SW by W of Gnisborough. Area 1,440 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 143; in 1841, 143.— Also a township in 
the p. of Mottram, in ire, 5} m. NE of Stock- 
port, on the Manchester and. railway. Area 
800 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,997; in 1841, 7,601, 
chiefly employed in the manufactures connected with 
‘Mottram.—Also a township in Pickering p., in York- 
shire, 4m. N by Eof Pickering. Pop. in 1831, 2115 
in 1841, 988,—Also a parish of Mid-Lothian, 3 m. 
¥ of Edinburgh. Area 1,266 acres. in 184), 
1,743, mostly colliers.—Also the name of many vile 
lages’ and hamlets throughout England and Scot- 
land, hardly one of which is of sufficient importance 
to require notice, ‘ 

NEWTON, a township of Lower Canada, in the 
co. of Vaudreuil. ‘The soil is generally good, espe- 
cially in its W part. Pop. about 48. 

NEWTON, a central county of the state of Geor- 
gia, U. S., comprising an area of 460 sq. m., drained 
hy Yellow and Alcopahatchee rivers, branches of 
Gemulgee river by which it is bordered on the S, 
Pop. in 1840, 11,628, of whom 3,720 were slaves; 
in 1850, 18,296. Its eap. is Covington. —Also a cen 
tral county of the state of Mississip 
superficies of 540 sq. m., drained by 
of Chickasawha river. Pop. in 1840, 2,527, of whom 
546 were slaves; in 1850, 4,456, Its cap. is Doca~ 
so a county in the SW corner of the state 
issouri, containing a surface of 1.150 sq.m. 
drained by branches of Neosho river. Pop. in 1840, 
8,790, of whom 169 were slaves; in 1860, 4,270. 
Its cap. is Neosho.—Also a township of Middlesex 
co., in the state of Massachusetts, 7m. W. of Bos- 
ton, enclosed on & sides by a curve of Charles river, 
and interseeted by the Boston and Woreester rail~ 
road. Pop. in 1840, 2,351. ‘The village contains 
about 50 dwellings —Also a township of Sussex co,, 
in the state of New Jersey, 70 m. N of Trenton. Tis 
central part is level, and is watered by the Paulin- 
skill. Pop. 9,857. ‘The village stands on the Pau- 
inskill, and contains about 900 inhabitants.—Also a 
township of Gloucester co., in the same state, 6 m. 
NE of Woodbury. ‘The surinee is level, and is wa- 
tered by Cooper's and Newton's creeks. The s0i 
sandy and is chiefly devoted to the culture of vege- 
tables. Pop. 1,868—Also a township of Cumber- 
land co. in the state of Pennsylvania, 16 m. Woof 
Carlisle. It has ‘a level surface bordered on the W 
by Big Pond, and intersected by its outlet Yellow 
Breeches creck. Pop. 1,499.—Also a township of 
Delaware co., in the same state, 14 m. NW of Penn= 
sylvania. ‘The surfaco is hilly, and is watered by 
Cram and Darby erecks. ‘The soil is chiefly loam. 
Pop. 752.—Also a township of Miami co. im tho 
state of Ohio, Pop. 1,242—Also a township of 
‘Muskingum co., in the same state, 60 m. E of Co- 
lumbus. Pop. 2,568.—Also a township of Licking 
co., in the same state. Pop. 1,247.—Also. a town- 
ship of the same state. Pop. 826.—Also 
a township of Calhoun co., in the state of Michigan, 
114 m. W of Detroit. Pop. 285,—Also a village of 
Jasper co., in the state of Ilinois, 130 m. SE of 
Springfield, on the W gide of Embarras river. Pop. 
150. 


NEWTON, or Cranks, a village of Canada West, 
in the township of Clarke, 12 m. from Port Hope. 


Pop, 130. 

NEWTON-ABBOT, = chapelry and market- 
town, in Woodborongh p., Devonshite, 14m, S 
Exeter, on the river Teign. Tt is united to Newt 


acres. 
parish in 
































Bushell, and constitutes with it one town, “uh 
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increasing in importance; its trade being facilitated 
by meats of a railway and canal communicating 
| with the river Teign. It is one of the polling-sta- 
tions for the county. 

NEWTON-BAY, an inlet on the N coast of the 
Middle island of New Zealand, in Queen Charlotte's 
sound. See article New ZEALAND. 

NEWTON-BLOSSOMVILLE, a parish in Bucks, 
2} m. Eof Olney, on the S bank of the Ouse. Area 
1,050 acres. Pop. in 1881, 2373) in 1841, 264. 

NEWTON-IN-BOWLAND, township in Slaid- 
burn p Yorkshire, 6 m. NNW of Clitheroe, on the 
Fiver Hodder, Arca 2.140 acres. Pop: in 1841, 461. 

NEWTON-BROMSHOLD, ‘paris in North- 
amptonshire, 3 m. SE of Higham-Ferrers. Area 
1,740 acres. Pop. in 1831, 122: ix 1841, 161. 

NEWTON-CAPP, a township in St. Andrew- 
Auckland p., Durham, a }.m.NW of Bishop-Auck- 
land, Area 1,350 acres. in 1841, 148. 

NEWTON CENTRE, a village of Newton town- 
ship, Middlesex co., in the state of Massachusetts, 
U.S. 7m. W of Boston, 

NEWTON-COLD, a. township in Lowesby: p., 
Leicestershire, 8} m. E by N of Leicester. Pop. in 
1831, 120; in 1841, 104. 

NEWTON-ST.-CYRES, « parish in Devonshire, 

m. ESE of Crediton, on the SW bank of the 

Heody. Aven 8,200 seres. Pop. in 1641, 124. 

NEWTON-UPON-DERWENT, a township in 
Wilberfoss p, Yorkshire, 54 m. W of Pocklington. 
Area 1.640 acres. Pop. in 1831, 228: in 1841, 22 

NEWTON FALLS, a village of 
Sip, Tramball 55 i, the: state of Ohio, U. 
m, NE of Columbus, on the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
canal, at the junetion of two branches of Mahoning 
river. Pop. in 1840, 450. 

NEWTON LOWER FALLS, a village of New- 
ton township, Middlesex co. in the state of Mas- 
sachussetts, U. S, 11 m. W of Boston, chiefly on 
the E side of Charles river. 
{ NEWTON UPPER FALLS, a village of Newton 
township, Middlesex co., in the state of Massachu- 
84 9 m. W of Boston, on the E side of 
Charles river. 


















NEWTON-FERRERS, a parish in Devonshire, 
6} m. SE of Plymouth, on the E bank of the Yealm. 
Area 3,090 acres. Pop. in 1831, 767; in 1841, 778. 

NEWTON-F! (AN, a parish in. Norfolk, 7} 
m. 8 by W of Norwich, in the line of the London 
and Norwich railway. Area 1,000 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 982; in 1841, 371. 

NEWTON-HARCOURT, a township in Wis- 
towe p., Leicestershire, 6} m. SE by S of Leicester, 
on the river Soar, Area $80 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
279; in 1841, 278. 

NEWTON-IN-THE-ISLE, a parish in the isle of 
Ely, Cambridgeshire, 4 m. NW of Wisbeach, on the 
Wisbeach or Nene river. Area 2,880 acres. Pop. 
in. 1831, 431; in 1841, 400. 

NEWTON-KYME, a parish in the W. R. of York- 
shire, 2_m. NW of Tadeaster, on the S bank of the 
Warie. Area 1,050 acres. Pop. in 1841, 201. 

NEWTON-ST.-LOE, a parish in Somersetshire, 
33m. W of Bath, in the line of the Great Western 
railway. Area 1,670 acres. Pop. in 1841, 527. 

NEWTON (Lone), a parish in the co.-palatine of 
‘Durham, 4m. WSW of Stockgon-upon-Tees. Area 
4,980 acres. Pop. in 1831, 3: 1841, 293. 

NEWTON-LONGVILLE, a parish in Bucks, 3 
m. SW of Fenny-Stratford. Area 1,640 acres. Pop, 
in 1881, 473; in 1841, 565. 

NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD, a borough and 
chapelry, in Winwick p., co.-palatine of Lancaster, 
| 47m. SE of ; intersected by the Warring 
‘\ and Wigan railway, and by the Manchester and 




















Liverpool line. It formerly returned two members to 
parliament, but was disfranchised by the Reform bill. 
Area 3,070 acres. Pop. in 1831. 2,139: in 1841. 2126, 

NEWTON-ON-THE-MOOR, a township in Shil- 
bottle p., Northumberland, 5 m. S by W of Alnwick. 
Pop. in 1831, 265; in 1841, 290. 

NEWTON-MULGRAVE, a township in Dythe 
p. Yorkshire, § m. NW by W of Whitby, Area 
1,950 acres. Pop. in 1831, 123; in 1841, 105. 

NEWTON (Norra), a parish in Wiltshire, 8 m, 
SE by E of Devizes, on a branch of the Avon, 
Area $10acres, Pop. in 1801, including the tything 
of Hillcott, 221; in 1881, 317; in 1841, 342.—Also, 
a chapelry in North Petherton p., Somersetshire, 
m. SE of Bridgewater, crossed by the Taunton 
Bridgewater canal, and in the line of the Bristol and 
Exeter railway.—Also a parish in Pembrokeshire, 3 
PAMBY of berth i 

WTON-NOTTAGE, » parish in Glamorgan- 
shire, 5 m. WSW of Bridgend, intersected by the 
Dnifryn-Flynvi and Port-Cawl railway. Pop, 792. 

NEWTON (Oxp), 0 parish in Suifolk, 24 m.N 
by E of Market-Stow. Area 2,310 acres. Pop. in 
1381, 479; im 1841, 712. 

NEWTON-UPON-OUZE, a parish in the NuR, 
of Yorkshire, 8} m. NW of York, comprising the 
townships of Beuningbrough, Linton-npon-Ouze, atid 
N._ Area 4,590 acres. Pop. in 1841, 908, 

NEWTON-ST.-PETROCK, a parish in Devon- 
shire 74 m. SW of Great Torrington, on the banks 
of the Torridge. Area 1,040 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
250; in 1841, 261. 

NEWTON-POPPLEFORD, a chapelry in Ayles- 
bear p., Devonshire, 3 m. NW by W of Sidmouth, 
on the W bank of the Otter, over which an iron= 
bridge of 8 arches, each 30 ft. span, has been erected 
here. Pop. in 1831, 588; in 1841, 549. 

NEWTON-POTTER, a township in the p, of St. 
Peter, Yorkshire, 2 m. NNE of Leeds. Area 2340 ' 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 863; in 1841, 1,241. 

NEWTON-PURGELL, a parish in Oxfordshire, 
6} m. NE by Nof Bicester. Area 1,330 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 181; in 1841, 118, 

NEWTON-REGIS, a parish in Warwickshire, 5} 
m. NE by E of Tamworth. Area 1,610 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 888; in 1841, 454. : 

NEWTON-RIGNY, a parish in Cumberland, 8 
m. WNW of Penrith. Area 2,560 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 176; in 1841, 310. 

NEWTON-BY-SEA, a township in Embleton p. 
Northumberland, 8 m. NE by N of Alnwick. Pop. 
in 1831, 271; in 1841, 282, 

NEWTON-SHAW, a thriving village in the p. 
and shire of Clackmannan, 1} m. $ of the river 
Devon, and 1} m. N of Alloa. Pop. 798. 

NEWTON-SOLNEY, a parish in Derbyshire, 8 
m. SW by S of Derby, on the B bank of the Trent., 
‘Area 1.280 acres. op. in 1891, 3885 in ot alle 

WTON (! ora}, «parish in Wi m. 
by W of Wilton, on the E bank of the Wiley river, 
comprising the chapelries of Chilhampton and Ue: 
ford, and the tythings of Burden's-Ball, Stowford, 
and Wishford. “Area 3,840 acres. Pop. in 1841, 692. 

NEWTON-STEWART, or Newrox-Doworas, ® 
towa chicly sa the pati enuaigiama, Wigtonshirsy 
but partly in that of Minigafi, Kirkendbrightshire, 8 
m. N of Wigton. Tanning and currying of leather, 
and weaving of cotton, employ a considerable num- 
ber of hands in this towa; but the purchasing of 
wool for the markets of Lancashire is the staple 
trade. The business done at the cattle and horse 
markets held here is great and increasing. 
communication is maintained from a 
Carty, about 1} m. down the river. 
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NEWTON-BY-TOET, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
4m. W by S of Market-Raisen. Area 1,730 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 82; in 1841, 85. 

NEWTON-TONEY, a parish in Wiltshire, 4 m. 
E by S of Amesbury, on a branch of the Avon. 
Area 2,770 acres. Pop. in 1841, 324. 

NEWTON-TRACEY, « parish in Devonshire, 5 
m. E by N of Bideford, on the river Taw. Area 760 
acres. | Pop. in 1831, 111; im 1841, 125. 

NEWTON-ON-TRENT, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
10 m. WNW of Lincoln. ‘Area 1,890 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 910; in 1841, 899. 

NEWTON-UPON-AYR, « small parish on the 
coast of Kyle, Ayrshire. Pop. in 1801, 1,724; in 
1831, 4,020; in 1841, 4.482.—The burgh of N.. a 
suburb of the royal burgh of Ayr, presses on one side 
on the x, baok of the river Ayr, and on another on 
the frith of Clyde, and lies compactly on a thind side 
with Wallace-town, a conjoint suburb. It was for a 
long time dependent chiefly on the collieries, but has 
sprang into new under the influence of trade 
and manufacture.  Ship-building, rope and sail- 
making, iron-foundries, and salt-pans, supply employ- 
ment; and about 400 weavers, and upwards of 600 
hand-sewers, work for the warehouses of Glasgow. 
N. possesses a joint interest with Ayr in the harbour 
‘of that town; has a railway to it from the coal-mines 
in the p. of St. Quivox; and exports nearly all the 
coals, the traffic in which constitutes the chief part 
of the harbours trade. Pop. of borough in 1841, 


8,768, 

NEWTON-VALENCE, a parish in Hants, 4 m. 
Sof Alton. Area 1,810 acres. Pop. in 1841, 331. 

NEWTON-WATER, a parish in Huntingdon- 
shire, 6} m. NNW of Stilton. Area 740 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 108; in 1841, 97. 

NEWTON-WELSH, a parish in Monmouthshire, 
84 m. NW of Monmouth. Area 2,070 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 224; in 1841, 230. 

NEWTON (West), a township in Broomfield p., 
Cumberland, 8} m. N of Cockermouth, in the line 
of the Maryport and Carlisle railway. Pop. in 1831, 
322: in 1841, 835. 

NEWTON (Wan), a parish in, Norfolk, 2m 
NE by N of Castle-Rising. Area 1,030 acres. Po} 
in 1831, 232; in 1841, 242.—Also a townshij 
Kirk-Newton p., Northumberland. 6 m. WNW of 
Wooler.—Also a township in Aldbrongh p,, York- 
shire, 8} m. NE of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS, a township in the p. 
of Patrick-Brompton, Yorkshire, 4m. WNW of Be- 
dale, on a branch of the Swale. Area 1,660 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2695 in 1841, 334. 

NEWTON-ON-THE-WOLDS, a parish in Lin- 
colnshire, 8}m, SSW of Great Grimsby. Area 2,060 
eres. Pop. in 1831, 158; in 1841, 146. 

NEWTON-WOOD, a parish in Northampton- 
shire, 4 m. N by W of Oundle. Area 1,590 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 449; in 1841, 483. 

NEWTOWN, « township in Irthington p., Cam- 
Derland, 45 m. NNW of Carlisle. Pop. in 1831, 
2153 in 1841, 217.—Also a parish and market-town 
PR acest, |W of Montgomery, in: 
Geta, the Montgomeryshire canal, and situ- 
ated in a fertile valley, on the banks of the Severn, 
over which there is here a bridge of 3 arches. Pop. 
in 1831, 4,350; in 1841, 3,226. The town has been 
considerably extended of late years, and 
some good houses. ‘The new flannel-hall is a spa- 
cious and handsome edifice. ‘The staple manu- 
facture of N. is that of flannel. ‘There are ser- 
eral fulling-mills and bleaching- grounds, besides 
potteries, tanyards, aud malt-kilns, in the town and 
its vicinity. By the reform act, N. was added as a 
contributory borough to Montgomery. The borough 


























comprehends the p. of N., and the townships of Hen- 
didley and Gwestydd in the p. of Llanllwchaiarn, 
Pop. in 1851, 6,371.—Also a township in Chilling- 
hi iberland, 3} m. ESE of Wooler.— 
in Wem p., Shropshire, 12m. N. 

.—Also a parish in the co. of 
Southampton, 10 m,N by E of Whitchurch, on the 
S bank of the Emborne, Area 570-acres. “Pop. in 
1831, 269; in 1841, 246—Also a disfranchised bo- 
rough and chapelry in Calbourne p., in the isle of 
Wight, 5 m. W by N of Newport. Until distran- 
chised by the reform act, with « pop. of 95 in 1841, 
N. returned 2 members to parliament! 

NEWTOWS, a village in the parish of Shandram, 
co. Cork, 4 m. W of Charleville. Pop. in 1881, 175} 
in 1841, 287.—Also a village in the p. of Abbey- 
knockmoy, co. Galway. Pop. in 1831, 216—Also 
village in the parish of Lusmagh, King’s co,, 2} m, 
Sby W of Banagher. Bop, in 1831, $48; in 1841, 
197-—Also # parish in co. Meath, 22'm. N of Kells, 
Area 1,108 acres, Pop. in 1831, 217; in 1841, 174, 
—Also a village in the p. of Rosmire, co. Waterford, 
2m. NE by E of Kilmacthomas—Also a village in 
co. Dublin, on a head-stream of the Dodder, 2 m. 8 
by W of Rathfarnham.—Also a hamlet in co. Gal- 
way, 5} m, NNE of Gort—Also a parish in co. 
Westmeath, containing part of the town of Tyrrel’s- 
pass, and the villages of Ballinagore, Killavally, and 
Newton-Loe. Area 10,247 acres..” Pop. in 1831; 
2,752; in 1841, 3,010. 

NEWTOWN, a village of New South Wales, in the 
co. of Cumberland, and p. of Petersham, about 3m, 
from Sydney. Pop. 1,215,—Also a village of Tus- 
mania, in the co, of Buckingham, and p. of Hobar- 
ton, on the Derwent, 3 m, from Hobarton, 

NEWTOWN, a township of Rockingham co, in 
the state of New Hampshire, U.S, 80 m. SE of 
Concord, bordered on the NW by a large pond, and 
generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 541.—Also a town- 
ship of Fairfield co., in the state of Connecticut, 62 
m. SW of Hartford.” The surface is elevated, and is 
watered by Polatuck river, a branch of the Housa- 
tonic, ‘The soil consists of gravelly loam, and is 
generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 3,189—Also a. 
township of Queen's co, in the state of New York, 

52 m. S of Albany. It is bounded on the N by 
ind Long Island sound, and is drained by 
a. hilly and stony, 
bt its soil consisting chiefly of sand and elay loam, 
is generally well-cultivated. Pop. 5,054. ‘The 
ed, at the same period, about 500 inha- 
township of Bucks co., in the state 
of Pennsylvania, 20 m. NE of Philadelphia. It has 
alevel surface, and is drained by Newton creek, 
branch of Neshaminy creck. Pop. 1414. ‘The 
town is on N, Creek, and contains about 100 inha- 
bitants—Also a township of Delaware co, in the 
state of Pennsylvania, 14 m, NW of Philadelphia. 
Tt has a hilly surface, and is drained by Cram and 
Darby creeks. ‘The soil is chiefly loam, Pop. 752. 
—Ako a village of King and Queen ¢0., in the state 
of Virginia, 38 m. ENE of Richmond, 3 m. N of 
Mattapony river. Pop. 100.—Also:a village of 
‘Anderson township, Hamilton co, in the state of 
Ohio, 119 m. SW by W of Columbus, on the E side 
of Little Miami river, and consisting in 1840 of about 
30 dwellings. —Also a creek which has its source in 
Newtown township, Queen's co., in the state of New 
York, and flows into East river, opposite New York. 

‘NEWTOWN-ANDERSON, a village in the p. of 
Calry, co. Sligo, 1}m.E of Sligo. Pop.in 1841, 135. 

NEWTOWN-ARDES, a parish in co. Down, 
containing the town of N. Area 14,802 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 9,981; in 1841, 13,886. The S boundary, 
to the extent of 3} m,, is identical with the 
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N shore of Lough Strangford. —The town of N., for 
merly a parl. borough, stands on the road from 
Bangor to Downpatrick, 3} m. NNE of Comber, 
and 8 m. E of Belfast. "It is one of the few first- 
class towns of co. Down, as to size and importance; 
and one of the most attractive towns of the N of 
Treland, as to neatness, regularity, architecture, and. 
convenience. ‘The weaving of muslin employs a 
large number of the male pop.; and the embroider- 
ing of muslin, for the manufacturers of Glasgow, 
employs many of the female pop. ‘The town has a 
lange ‘rowery; and conducts an. extensive: retail 
trade. Pop. in 1831, 4,442; in 1841, 7,621. 
NEWTOWN-BARRY, a parish of co. Wexford, 
containing the town of N. Arca 8,248 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 1,592; in 1841, 8,723. On its 8 boundary 
rises Blackrock mountain, whose alt. above sea-level 
is 1,071 ft., and at its SW extremity Mount Leinster, 
whose alt. above sea-level is 2,610 ft—The town 
stands on the NW verge of the co., at the confluence 
of the Clady with the Slaney, 6}'m. NW of Ferns. 
It is built in the form of an irregular square, and 


a character of neatness. Pop. in 1821, 
Mans im 1841, 1,437. 


WIOWN-BELLEW, a village in the p. of 
Moylough, co. Galway, 3 m. WNW of Mount-Bel- 
lew. Pop. in 1841, 249.—Also one of three deno- 
minations of a series of bogs, from 1m. to 4 m. N of 
the v.of N. The other denominations are New- 
Forest and Gartnadeeve. Area of the whole, 
11,068 acres. 

NEWTOWN-BREDA, a village in the p. of 
Knockbreda, co. Down, 3 m. S by E of Belfast, 
Pop. in 184i, 384. 

NEWTOWN-BUTLER, a village in the p. of 
Gallon, co. Fermanagh, 13} m. SE by $ of Ennis- 
killen. “It gives the title of Baron to the earls of 
Lanesborough. Pop. in 1831, 412; in 1841, 541.— 
Also a village in the p. of Oranmore, co. Galway. 
Pop. in 1841, 405. 

NEWTOWN-CLONBUN, a parish in co.Meath, 1 
m. E of Trim. Area 566 acres. Pop. in 1841, 298, 
OPA RWIOWN-CONYNGH AM, a village in the p. 

-Saints, co. 6}-m, W of Londonderry. 
Pop in eat ieee 5 
_ NEWTOWN-CROMMOLIN, 2 parish, contain- 
ing a v. of the same name, 8 m. NE by E of Clonzh, 
in co. Antrim. Area 3,445 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
727; in 1841, 799. Pop. of the v. in 1841, 175. 

NEWTOWN-FORBES, a post-town in the p. of 
Clongesh, co, Longford, 24 m. NNW of Longford. 
Pop. in 1881, 587; in 1841, 478, 
NEWTOWN-FORTESCUE, a village in the p. of 
Grang co. Meath, 34 m. N of Slane. 

NEWTOWN-GIRLEY, a village in the p. of Gir- 
ley, co. Meath, 8 m.N of Athboy. Pop. 105. 

NEWTOWN-GORE, a village in the p. of Curri- 
gallen, co. Leitrim, 5 m. ESE of Ballinamore. Pop. 
in 1831, 207; in 1841, 187. 

NEWTOWN-HAMILTON, « parish, containing a 
town of the same name, in eo. ‘Area 12,404 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 7,253; in 1841, 7,538. The 
County-water rans on the W 5, and the 
Newtown-Hamilton river, a head-stream of the Cas- 
tletown, drains most of the interior. The highest 
ground, Dangry mountain, situated a little NW of 
the town, has an alt. of 1,093 ft. above sea-level. — 
‘The town of N. stands on the middle road from Ar- 
magh to Dublin, 4} m. SW of Mount-Noriis. Pop. 
in ee in 1841, 1,231. 

NI WN-LENNAN, a. pari 
rary, 3f m. N by E of Carrick-on 
eres. 








in co. Tippe- 

i. Aven 5,774 

in 1831, 1,931; in 1841, 1,806. 
VADDY, a market-town in 


i P+ of Drumachose, eo. Londonderry, on the x. 





bank of the river Roe, 2 m. E by § of the SE extre- 
mity of Lough Foyle, and 74m. N of Dungiven. ‘The 
church is a handsome structure; the private houses, 
thoagh including a number of cabins, and of large 
but poor tenements, are aggregately much better 
than those of most second-rate towns in Connaught, 
‘The linen trade of N. was at one time of consider- 
able extent, and it gives promise of reaeqniring its for- 
mer importance. The great impulse given for some 
time past to the agriculture of the surrounding coun- 
try, has occasioned a steady increase to the prosperity 
of the town, Pop, in 1831, 2,428; in 1841, 3,101. 

NEWTOWN-LINFORD, a parish in Leicester- 
shire, 5} m. NW of Leicester, on a branch of the 
Soar. Pop, in 1881, 449; in 1841, 495. 

NEWTOWN-LOE, a village in the p. of New- 
town, co. Westmeath, 24 m. W by S of Tyrrel’'s-Pass, 

NEWTOWN-MOUNT-KENNEDY, a small town 
in the p. of Upper Newcastle, co. Wicklow, 174 m, 
SE of Dublin. Pop, in 1831, 825; in 1841, 823. 

NEWTOWN-PLATTEN, « village in the p. of 
Duleck, co. Meath, 2m. SW of Drogheda. Pop. 116, 

NEWTOWN-SANDES, a village in the p. of 
Marhir, co, Kerry, 44m. 8 of Tarbert." Bop. $14 

NEWTOWN SQUARE, a village of Delaware co, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, U. 8.90 m. ESE of 
Harrisburg, containing in 1840 about half a dozen 
dwellings. 

NEWTOWN-STALABAN, a village in the p. of 
‘Tallyallen, co. Louth, 14 m. NE of Drogheda. 

NEWTOWN STEPHENSBURG, a village of 
Frederick co., in the state of Virginia, U. ., 164 m. 
NNW of Richmond. - Pop. in 1840, about 700, 

NEWTOWN-STEWART, a town in the p. of 
Ardstraw, co. Londonderry, on the river Monrne, 5 
m. W of Gorton. N, was originally called Lislas; it 
acquired its present name from Sir William Stewart, 
to whom it was granted by Charles I. In conse- 
quence of its commanding « great pass from the val= 
ley of the Foyle, and the N sea-board of Donegal 
and ‘Londonderry to the centre and the Sof the 
kingdom, it was long an important military post, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,787; in 1841, 1,405. 

NEWTOWN-TRIM, a village in the p. of New- 
town-Clonbun, co. Meath, on the 1 bank of the 
Boyne, } m. E of Trim. 

NEW TRENTON, a village of Whitewater town- 
ship, Franklin co, in the state of Indiana, U.S, 81 
m. ESE of Indianapolis, Pop. in 1840, 260. 

NEW TRIPOLI, « village of Linn township, Lo- 
high co, in the state of Pennsylvania, U. S, 86m. 
ENE of Harrisburg, on a branch of Maiden ereck. 

NEWTYLE, a parish and village at the SW verge 
of Forfarshire, An opening or pass through the Sid- 
law hills, on the SE side of this p., between the hills 
of N. and Hatton, bears the name of ‘the Glack of 
N,,’ and is traversed by the turnpike from Dundee to 
N. and Meigle, and by the Dundee and N. railway: 
The v. of Ny 11 m. from Dundes, is rapidly rising 
to the importance of a trafficking town. ding, 
on the highway between Dundee and Strathmore, 
and at the terminus of a railway constracted for 
draining to the great: the produce of the mag- 
nificent strath, and holding communication by rails 
way with Dundes, itis rapidly becoming ae 
for grain and other agricultural produce. ‘The inha~ 
bitants, however, are almost exclusively weavers of 
linen fabrics, chiefly sheetings, for the manufacturers 
of Dundee. Bop. ta 1851, 904; in 1841, 1,264.» 

NEW UTRECHT, a township of King’s co, in 
tho state of New York, U. Sy 7 tN of New York. 
It occupies the W extremity of Long Island, and is 
separated by the Narrows from Staten island. 








generally level, and has a light sandy soil. Popy itt» 
u 


1840, 1,283. 
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NEW VILLAGE, a village of Brookhaven town- 
ship, Suffolk co., in the state of New York, U. S., 
193m. SSE of Albany.—Also a v. of Greenwich 
township, Warren co., in the state of New Jersey, 54 
MNNW of Trenton, on the Morris canal. It con- 
sisted in 1840 of about a dozen dwellings. 

‘NEWVILLE, a village of Danube township, Her- 
Kimer co. in the state of New York, U.S, 66 m. 
WNW of Albany. Pop. in 1840, 200.—Also a v. of 
Newton township, Cumberland co., in the state of 
Pennsylvania, 80’ m. SW of Harrisburg, on Big 
Spring creek.” Pop. 654.—Also a v. of Worthington 
tavnship, Bighland eo, in the state of Obio, 74m. 
NNE of Columbus ot the N side of Clear fork of 


Mohiccan creek. . 

NEW VINEYARD, a township of Franklin co., 
in the state of Maine, U. S., 48 m. NW of Augusta. 
‘The surface is hilly, and is watered by a branch of 
Seven Mile river, and by a branch of Sandy river, 
Voth tributaries of Kennebec river. Pop. in 1840, 927. 

NEW WILMINGTON, a village of Lakawannocl 
township, Mercer co. in the state of Pennsylvania, 
U.S, 241 m. WNW of Harrisburg, consisting in 
1840 of abont 20 dwellings. 

NEW WINDSOR, a township of Orange co., 
the state of New York, U.S, 86 m. S by W of 
bany. It has a hilly surface, and is drained by Mi 
derer’s creek, an affluent of Hudson’s river, by which 
the township is bounded on the E. ‘The soil is 
chi loam. Pop. in 1840, 2,482. ‘The v. is on the 
W side of the Hudson, and contained in 1840 about 
250 inhabitants, 

NEW WOODSTOCK, a village of Cazeenovia 
township, Madison co., in the state of New York, 
U.S, 115 m, W by N of Albany. Pop. about 300. 

NEW YEAR ISLANDS, a group off the N coast 
of Staton island, 'Tierra-del-Fuego, in $ lat. 54° 41’, 
W long. 64° 28. ‘They abound with marine, and 
other birds, and seals. They were first visited by 
Cook, on the 31st Dee: 1774, and received from him 
the name which they bear. 

NEW YEAR'S ISL. a off Arnheim 
Tand,.on the N coast of Australia, to the NW of 
Goulburn islands, in $ lat, 11° 65’, B long. 133° 

NEW YEAR'S RANGE, a mountain-range in 
New South Wales, in the district of Wellington, near 
the Rogan river, in S Int. 30° 20, E long. 146° 58°. 

NEW YORK, the most populous as well as the 
most important and influential of the United States, 
between N lat. 40° 30’ and 45°, and W long. 71° 56° 
and 79° 56’; bounded on the N by Lake Ontario, the 
St. Lawrence, and Lower Canada; on the E by Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut; on the S by 
the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey, and Pennsylvanii 
and on the NW by Pennsylvania and Erie. 
Exelusive of Long Island, it is $20 m. long, and 312 
1m. broad; and contains in the whole 46,085 sq. m., 
or 29,494,400 acres—an area nearly equal to that 
of England and Wales. 

“Physical features.|. ‘The SE angle of the state is 
mountainos, being traversed by several ridges pro- 
ceeding from New Jersey, one of which crosses the 
Hudson river at the Highlands, presenting a bold 
and lofty face along both margins of the river, and 
abounding in the most magnificent scenery. The 
Catskill mountains as a range are the most elevated, 
and have several culminations of considerable size; 
Dut the greatest elevation in the state is Mount 
‘Marey, in the Adirondack group, which rises 5,467 
ft above the level of the ocean. The country of 
Lake Champlain is hilly, and becomes mountainous 
on approaching the highlands which divide the wa- 
ters of the Inke from those which flow into the St. 
Lawrence aud Lake Ontario, The W part of the 
state, lying between Lake Outario and Peunsylvania, 
























is principally level, except near the state line, where 
it becomes more broken and abrupt. From’ Gene- 
see river, near its mouth, to Jamestown on the Nia 
gara, there is a remarkable ridge running almost the 
whole distance, 78 m. in a direction from E to W. 
Its general alt. above the neighbouring land is 30 ft., 
and its width in some places is not more than 120 ft. 
‘The elevation of this ridge is 160 ft. above the level 
of Lake Ontario, to whieh it descends by a gradual 
slope, and its distanee from that lake is from 6 to 10 
m. There is every reason to suppose that this ri 

was once the margin of the Take. About 20 m. 

and parallel to the latter, there is another ridge which 
rans from Genesee river to Black Rock, the eountry 
between being called the Tonawanda valley. ‘There 
is equal reason to believe that this ridge formerly 
marked the limit of the waters of Lake Erie,—The 
long narrow valley which contains Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson, ivextremely iregular, being n some 
places 40 m. in breadth, and in others contracted to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the stream. Along 
the shores of the river the land is generally high, 
with few level tracts—The valley of the Mohawk is 
seldom more than 1} m. in breadth, and generally 
not more than 1m. It is bordered by two long 
ranges of hills, presenting little variety of aspect. Tn 
the rst part of its coarse i flows through extensive 


Rivers and Lakes.) ‘The Hudson rises in the moun- 
tainons rezion on the W side of Lake Champlain in 
several small branches, and pursues a S course to the 
seaat New Y. Its whole length is 824m. From its 
Sees o reper 130 =a} is brs eel for the 
largest ships; and to Troy, 165 m. for sloops. For 
25 m. above New York it is 1 m, wide. Where it 
breaks through the highlands, its navigation suffers 
no impediment except the narrowing of the channel, 
and here its waters are deeper. ‘The precipitous and 
broken cliffs which project towards the river render 
the scenery at this point extremely grand and ro- 
mantic. The combined action of the tides at the 
mouth of the Hudson, from its two outlets to the sea, 
carries the swell up the stream at the rate of 15 or 
26 m.an hour, Sturgeon, shad, and herring, ascend 
this river in the spring, and are taken in great abun- 
dance—The Mohawk rises near Oneida lake, and 
runs SE 135 m,, and joins the Hudson a few miles 
‘above Albany. It is about 60 rods in breadth at 
Schenectady, gradually lessening to 12 or 16 at Utica, 
Its waters are clear, and its course diversified with 
beantifi lands. ‘he intervals on both banks are 
rich and handsome. ‘This’ stream is very unequal, 
and has many falls and rapids; the whole descent 
from its source to the Hudson is estimated at 36 
‘A canal 1} m. in length connects the Mohawk with 
‘Wood creek, ranning into Oneida lake, and thence 
communicating with Lake Ontario.— The Genesee 
rises in Pennsylvania, and runs N across the W part 
of New York into Lake Ontario; its whole course in 
this state is about 125 m. About 5 m. from its 
mouth, at Rochester, are falls of 96) and 75. ft.; 
above these the stream is navigable for bouts 
nearly 70 m., when two other falls oeeut of 60. and 
90 ft. ‘The harbour on the lake at the mouth of this 
river is called Port Genesee. —Black river, which 
reecives its name from the colour of its waters, rises 
in the highlands N of the Mohawk, and its branches 
interlock with those of the Hadson. It pursues a 
NW course of 120 m., and falls into Lake Ontario 
ucar its outlet. Itis adeep but sluggish stream, aud 
the navigation is interrupted by falls, a series of which, 
called the Long falls, extend 14m. ‘The land’ upon 
this stream is generally a rich dark-coloured mould. 
ihe Se Laweencsrestite' portion of the northern 
limit of the'state. It is here wide, and has # 
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current, but its navigation is obstructed by rapids. 
‘The Oswegatchie consists of two branches, which 
unite 4m. above their entrance into the St. Law- 
rence. ‘The E branch is about 120 m. long, and the 
W nearly 100 m. ‘The Oswego issues from Oneida 
lake, and runs NW into Lake Ontario. Ttis about 
40 m. long, and is a rapid stream; its navigation is 
assisted by locks and canals. . ‘The Saranac rises in 
several is, and flows NE 65 m. into Lake 
Champlain at Plattsburg; it is not navigable, but is 
a good mill stream, ‘The Susquebanna rises in this 
state in « number of branches that spread over a 
tract of 160 m. ‘These numerous streams are col- 
lected by two large branches, the Tioga, and the E 
branch or Susquehanna, which unite shortly after 
passing out of this state.” ‘The E branch has a course 
Of 140 m. in New Y., and affords navigation for many 


» rafts of timber. ‘The Alleghany and Delaware also 


rise in this state—Lakes Ontario and Champlain lie 
on the borders of this state. Lake George, one 
the most beautiful lakes in the world, lies in the 
castern part of the state, between Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson. It is 33 m, long, and 2m, broad. 
Its greatest depth is 60 fath. It abounds with fish, 
‘such as trout, bass, and pereb. ‘The clearness of its 
waters, and the beautiful scenery around it, have 
rendered this lake the admiration of every traveler. 
Luke George was called by the French Lac Sacre- 
ment. An outlet 3 m.in length, and of 100-ft. de- 
scent, connects it with Lake Champlain. Many bat- 
tles were fought on its borders during the early wars 
with the French, and in the revolution.—A cluster 
of small lakes lie toward the western part of this 
state, and discharge their waters by the Oswego river 
into Lake Ontario. ‘The principal of these, begin- 
‘ng in the E, are: Oneida lake, 20 m. long from E to 
W, and about 3 lc; it receives Wood creek at 
the E end, by which and a canal it communicates 
with the Mohaw! This is a very beautiful lake, 
and is celebrated for the abundance of its fish. Ske- 
neateles lake, 15 m. long, and 1 to 14 m. wide, also 
abounds with fish, and its trout are large. Owasco 
Jake is 11 m. long, and 1 to2 m. wide. Cayuga lake 
is 38 m. long from N to S, and 1 to 4m, wide. In 
some places the shore of this lake is precipitous, but in 
general it is a gentle declivity from the surrounding 
country to the water, Its waters are shallow, but 
sufficient for navigation: several steam - boats ply 
upon them, A bridge of 1m. in length erosses the 
end of the lake. Seneca lake, nearly parallel with 
is 35 m. long, and 2 to 4 m. wide. At its 

























long, and from 1} to 1m, wide. Canandaigua lake, 

14 m. long, and 1 m. wide, is a beautiful sheet of 
water, and surrounded by a fertile country. Another 
lake, ‘called Chatanque, lies in the W extremity of 
the state near Lake Erie, and sends its waters S into 
the Alleghany river. Itis 18 m. long, and from 1 to 
3 m. wide. 

Bays and harbours.) "The sea-coast of New Y. is 
nearly all comprised within the shores of Long is- 
land, which present a few harbours and inlets, but 
none that are much frequented by shipping. . ‘The bay 
br hazbour of New Y. is very eafeand eapacious. Tor 
boundaries toward the sea are Long island and Sta- 
ten island. It extends 8 m. below the city, and is 
from 1} to 5 m. broad. It embosoms several small 
islands on which are fortifications. ‘The Hudson 
enters this bay from the N. ‘The East river, or chan- 
nel between New Y. island and Long island, com- 
municates with Long island sound on the E; the 
Kills, a strait between Staten island and the Jersey 
shore, communicate with Newark bay and the river 
Raritan on the W; and the Narrows open into the 
‘Atlantic toward the S. At low water the entrance 








of | clonds 


mm extensive marsh. Crooked lake is 18 m. | 3 








by the Narrows is somewhat difficult for large ships, 
and the entrance from the sound is obstructed by the 
rocky strait of Hell-gate. ‘There are several har- 
hours on Lake Ontario, the most noted of which is 
Sackett’s harbour, toward the E end of the lake, It 
is deep and safe, and was an important naval station 
during the war of 1812. Oswego has a good artifi- 
cial harbour, and Buffalo, Dankirk, and Portland, on 
Lake Erie, have similar works. 

Climate] As this state embraces a wide extent of territory, 


stretching from the lakes of Canada to the Atlantic, it snust 
ity exhibit considerable diversities of climate. A district of 
Tevel country around New Y. allows the sea-air to penetrate far 


‘mate is little different from 
mountains the mild and damp winds from the sea do 
trate, Below the Highlands, the 
through the summer, the weather 
temp, governed by the winds, frequent and sudden. ‘The 
dity of the ale thos brought in from the sea, produces frequent 
showers in the middle and eastern region of the state, Alter two 
or three days of sultry weather, with the wind from the & the 
her round the Catskill mountains and fall upon the 
onntey in thunder-gums. To tha process the 8 park of the 
Sate & indebted for all its supplies of rain daring summer. In 





‘are nearly. ut In 
tures are about 3° higher than in the 
With these distinctions ept tn view, the 
which relate to that portion of the couutry 
iy, may give a distinct idea of the climate in most 
the state. Th 


region the average 
same lat. further E 
following 
around 

of 


‘at which time the ice in the 


the lilac opens its from the 121h to the 30th March, with 
the appearance of the robin and blue-bird, |The apple 
are in bloom by the 25th or 30th Ay ‘usual range. of 





therm. in the middle of the day, from April 10th to May 
Detween 64" and 72". In summer 90° is a high temp, and never 
continues but for a fow days. Early wheat is cut ‘about Jaly 
12th, and the wheat and rye harvest are completed about Aug. 
15th!" Buckwheat ls eut in October. -Malze ripens from the tl 

dle of September to the 10th or 20th October. Outs are reaped 
‘about the middle of August, Hay is eut from the 4th to the last 
‘of July. Wioter-rye and wheat are sown from the 20th of Aug. 
to the last of September. ‘The therm. In September often stan 

at 90°. From the middle of March to the last of April the woa- 
ther is variable, and the changes of temp, reat and sudden. 
though it is generally rainy, with long storms and E wins, 
May is a variable month, with the first half usually wet, In 
‘Jane the summer begins, and July to drought, Au 
ust is showery, with the greatest uniformity. of temp. of any 
Month in the year. ‘The same weather continues to the Lith oF 
20th of Septeinber. In this month there is commonly an equ: 
noctial storm. October 1s extremely t, and Ts the Dest 
mouth for travelling except perhaps June, Early 


t of Octot 


December. 24 
‘Soil and Geology.] This extensive state exhibits 
every variety of soil. In the level country of the N 
part, to the E of Lake Ontario, and along the St. 
Lawrence, the soil is a warm sandy loam, and con~ 
stitutes a large tract of the best land for agriculture. 
Around Lake Champlain there is an extensive dist. 
of clayey soil extending to the hills that. skirt the 
Mohegan: mountains: ten alluvial flats of the Moe 
awk valley are highly fertile. other parts of 
have a stif' loam as far W as the Catskill 


his valley 
mountains extend; beyond which the soil partakes 
more of the character of the western region. In this 


last region the hills are rocky and precipitous, and 
the valleys consist of black vegetable mould. The 
Genesee flats in the western part of the state have 
long been celebrated for their fertility. W of Albany 
are extensive sandy plains interspersed with m: 

which are rather cold. . From the Highlands 
u 
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the Mohawk, the soil is dry and warm, being in 
general either a gravelly or sandy loam. E of the 
Hudson, in this region, are rich alluvial tracts. Be- 
tow the Highlands, the soil is principally dry and 
warm. ‘The west end of Long island is fertile and 
well cultivated. In the eastern are sandy bar- 
ren plains.—With some inconsiderable exceptions, 
the rock formations belong entirely to the primary 
and older fossiliferons or transition series. Tl 
primary rocks, which occupy the smaller portion of 
the surface, occur in two disconnected tracts in the 
SE and NE sections, but in both cures are offsets 
from . primary region of New Englat 
Southern ‘tract ‘includes the Highland range, which 
passes Into Massachusetts. near the SE comer of 
‘chess co., the SE corner of the mainland between 
the highlands and the sea, and the NW part of Long 
island with Staten island. ‘The prevailing rocks of 
this district are gneiss, mica-slate, and primitive 
Time-stone, with some other stratified rocks; granite 
‘occurs only in beds or veins im the other rocks. The 
lies between Lakes Champlain 
‘Ontario, Felspathic granite, traversed by green- 
stone dykes, gneiss, horublende, and. primitive lime- 
are the prevailing rocks of this region. ‘The 
ining recs formations, occupying much the 
wt of the surface, belong to the older fos- 


















iferous group, and are characterised by a great 
simplicity of arrangement, arising from the, great 
extent of the several members of the group, and thei 


undisturbed horizontal position. present a. 
series of terraces rising by successive steps from the 
N toward the §, stretching nearly across the state S 
of Lake Ontario and the Mohawk, from E to W, 
and intersected at right angles by numerous valleys 
‘of denudation, some of which are occupied by fine 
Jakes, and others form the fertile and beautiful abodes 
of a prosperous population. 
Timestones, sandstones, and slates, here alternate with 
each other in an endless variety.—The most impor- 
tant metallic minerals are iron and lead. Galena or 
sulphuret of lead occurs in several localities. Tron 
is very generally diffused over the E part of the 
state, under the various forms of magnetic oxide, the 
red or specular oxide, and bog-ore, all of which are 
worked. Beds of magnetic ore extend, with little 
interruption, from Canada to the ry of New Y. 
‘The most important localities are in Orange, Rock- 
land, Putnam, and the NE cos. Rich beds of the 
specular ore occur at several localities in St. Law- 
rence and Jefferson ci is also abundant, 
except in the N primitive district. Sulphuret_ of 
iron, or iron pyrites, abounds in various localities, 
and’ at Canton is used in the manufacture of cop- 
peras and alum. Gypsum is pretty generally diffused 
through the W part of the state, and is highly valued 
asamanure. Hydraulic limestone, furnishing good 
water. cement, abounds in Madison, Onondaga, and 
some of the neighbouring cos. Marble, freestone, 
gneiss, and other building-stones are plentiful and of 
excellent quality. 
Agric production: 
tions of agricultural industry, as exhibited in the 
censts of 1845, were: 505,150 horses; 2,072,330 neat 
cattle, of which number 999,490 were giving milk, 
and produced 79,501,733 Ibs. of butter and 36,744,976 
Ibs, of cheese; 6,443,855 ae F producing 4,607,002 
fleeces, and 18,864,828 Ibs. of wool; and 1,584,344 
hogs. The cereal productions, as compared with 
those of 1840, were as follow: 
Tndian corm. 

















‘he | 317,099 with rye; and 1,026,915. with oats. The 


i the farmer. 


Shales, fossiliferous | brewerr 


ions.] ‘The stock and produe- | the 


‘The number of pounds of flax raised were, respec- 
tively, in 1840, 2,712,000, and in 1845, 2,897,062. 
By the same census of 1845 it was ascertained that 
192,503 acres were sown with barley; 117,379 with 
pease; 16,231 with beans; 255,495 with buckwheat; 
15,322 with turnips; 255,162 with potatoes; 46,089 
with flax ; 1,013,665 with wheat, of which only 
958,233 were harvested; 595.185 with Indian corn; 
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average produets to the acre were, barley, 16 ¢ bush-— { 
els; pease, 15; beans, 10; buckwheat, 144; turnips, 883. | 
potatoes, 923; wheat, 13; Indian corn, S4$; rye, 945 | 
find oats, 26, Flax yielded 624 Ibs. to the acre, | 
‘The quantity of the following articles of i 
is from the census of 1840: hops, 447,260 Ibs.; silk: 
cocoons, 1,785 Ibs.; maple sugar, 10,048,109" Ibs.5 
and hay, 3,127,047 tons. Beside the above staples, 
fruit, lumber, wine, pot and pearl ashes, tar, pitch, 
and turpentine, &e., are items of some consideration 


Manufactures.) ‘The manufactures of this state 
are equally extensive with its other departments of 
industry. In 1845, there were 118 cotton factories, 
using annually raw material to the value of 1,132,702 
dol, and producing $1,234,633 yds. of cloth, valued | 

7,500 d.; 345 woollen factories, consuming | 
raw material to the value of 2,877,804 d., and pro- | 
ducing 4,916,998 yds. of woollen, and 1,592,890 yds.) 
of cotton and woollen cloths, valued at 4,281,257 d.; 











mills; 740 falling-mill 
number of iron-works was 500; trip-hammers, 1565 
factories, 15; 
rope-factoties, 79; chain-cable factories, 75 
ies, 24; dyeing and printing factories, 18; clo- 
ver-mills, 115; paper-mills, 82; tanneries, 1,414; and 
1, 108, he total amount invested. in ma- 
nufactures, in 1840, was 55,252,779 d.; and in 1845, 
about 9 per cent. increase. 
Commerce.) As a commercial state, New Y. sur= 
all others in the Union, ‘The value of the 
exports, for the year ending 30th June, 1846, was 
36,985,418 d., of which 29,685,866 d. was the value 
of domestic, and 7,849,647 d. of foreign products. 
‘The imports were valued at 74,254,283 d., of which 
65,008,768 d. arrived in American, and 8,950,520 d. 
in foreign bottoms. ‘The aggregate tonnage of New Y. 
is about 2,300,000 tons. In 1840, there were in the 
te 469 commercial, and 1,044 commission houses 
in the foreign trade, with a capital of 49,533,001 4.5 
12,207 regail stores, with a capital of 42,135,795 d.s 
9,592 persons engaged in the lumber-business; 7,603 
ternal transportation; and 1,228 in the fisheries, 
employed a capital of 949,250 d.—The. banks 
of New Y. are one of its distinguishing features, and 
exercise a barometric efizet on the financial condi~ 
tion of all the other states. ‘The laws of the state 
juire a quarterly statement to be made to 
comptroller. See article on New Your Crrx, 
oY. a for canal 
Seal re as a ie ep 
Degun in 1517, and finished in 1826, at the cust of above 7,000,000 
ds. It is 370 'm. long, and was originally 40 f. wide 
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to 36 ‘The: object of 
coal, and a railroad from Honesdale to Carbondale, 16 m., affords: 
access to the Wyoring coal-field—The total length of the artifi- 
eet pe ET 
is aboot 950 m, made at an ‘of about 20,000,000 
‘are also about 500 m. of river and lake navigation 
‘within its borders, and a frontier line of navigable lakes and rivers 
bg fier 
from the river Seneca to Great Sodus on Lake 
Ont and from Oswezo by the Oswego and rivers, 
‘Lake Oneida, and the Mohawk to the Hudson. 


“Amount and Value of Goods cleared on the State canals in 1836. 


i 


oT 


e 





‘Tons Value. 
Produce of the forest amber, 
‘timber, staves, ashes, &-). 765252 7,282,498 
Produceof animals (butte, elicse, 
‘Vogtable food Goat, oa, dc), Tassio datas 
‘a 2102863 
Other agricnltaral produce,’ "5.908 1,188,945 
Secesceeess 780,076 
‘Merchandise, Al B1,973.864 
Other arte, =.” 2377031 
‘Totals, 10807 67,694,348 





‘Phe total tonnage of all property on the eanals, ascending and 
descending, its value, and the amount of tolls collected for 17 





years, are as follows: 
‘Year. ‘Tons. 
1836 1310,807 
ee 
1899” 1/435,713) 
oe 
Asa 1,236,951 106 
1843 1518459 
184 1,816,586 
1845, 1,985,011 100,553,245, 
16 115,612,109 
i ia ee 
= Be eee 
1349 2894, 732 144,732,285, 
ie Bee 
1851 3582733 159,981,801 3329,727 
1852 3865401 196,603,517 3,118,008 


‘The decrease in the charge on wp freight is strikin; 
fallen irom one Goll in 1860, needing tll tun regs to 36 
cents, in 1852. And the eat who got 49 cents In 1830, fot 
‘only LL cents in 1852, or about 3) cents for carrying 100 pounds 


100 m. 
Aggregate of property arriving at tide water. 
‘The total tons coming, to tide water from Frio and Champlain 
canals, for each of the last nineteen years, and the aggregate 
value thercof in market was as follows: — 





‘Year. Tons. Value. ‘Year. ‘Tons Valve. 
TRBE 553,596 13,405,022. S44 1,019,004 34,183.11 
Hes fosio mascots Lankas deus 
‘1836 696,347 26,932.470 1846 1362319 51,105,256 
ist 187 1744283 ThooateIe 
1535 1S48 447.005 Sq Ssa007 
Asi 1849 1p79046 BAsTH GAL 
isi iss igeriot ssaetas 
The opgregate value of wheat and forr. 
‘The whole quantity of wheat and flour which came to the Hud- 


frou 1894 to 1852, inclusive, with the aggregute mar- 


‘Ket value of the same, and the amount of tolls received on all the 
‘wheat and flour transported on the canals in each vear, from 1837 
to 1852, inclusive, was 25 


Year, Tons. Value. Tolls. 
1sst = 1304525,719,795 Not ascertained, 
133 T2352 7,895,980 do 
Ise 124,982 da, 

1ssz NGA 301.739. 
1838 135,080 BBO1GL 
1839 124,683 404525 
1810 -24,867 700071 
stl 201,360 621,016 
Is 198.231 06727 
1813 -348,780 731816 
ste 7865 816,711 
1845 320.463 851,533 
186 419,366 1,000,525 
184751205 1460434 
18434311641 1,126,133, 
189 4344 1,128 064 
1850461781 TI 19 
Isl 457,624 867,851 
iss (870,772 995,100 





Trade of the Western states andl of New York discriminated, 





‘The following statement gives the total tonnage arriving. at 
tidewater, by way of the Ree canal, for a series of 17 years de: 
tinguiabing between the tonnage from this sate, and te tounage 
froin Western states: 

From From 
‘Year Western states. New York, Tol 
1836 «4.219 toms. SH.IOG toms, 4194125 tons 
Isat 6255 331251 387,306 
18388239 336016 
isay | Yakert 264.396 
140 18148 300,67 
sit 208,314 
1st dosere 
1843 378909 
1st 401791 
1845 655,039, 
1846 onion 
1st aisaia 
iss 534 18 
1849 495,068 
1550 Soxnot 
1351 Bakes 
135211978 492721 

Comparative values of Flour. 


‘The average price of flour each year at Albany is also given; 


Year. Western staten ewYork, BONG AINE ee. 


1835 208.259 1136778 2d. He. 
1836 317,108, 1.095087 BH 
1837-284, 002 10325789 
| 1s38 582.253 Vises19 80 
1839 _ 683,500 1109053 6 
1810 1,666.015 26699 4 BE 
1st 1.392.987 send 6 0 
142 1146.202 eh eS 
1843 368045 217746 
4 Lya714 24740334 BO 
1565 1/5587740 2156 BOT” 
186 -2728A74 Bosz504 5 OB 
1st] 3.989.282 4.780.338 
1848 3.983.685 3753802 5 BB 
isi 2812821 s7ay769 
1350 3084959 am0s38 BO 
Iss 385,754 Syorz01 4 
iss 3.997.366 4sigoo7 4B 





was paid: 





On floarand wheat, . = + $06 100d 
‘On other products, . . ‘ - 1,925,024 
Guay Teight or merchandise," 1" = 19060" 
Too eSB 
Railroads. The railroads in this state, holly the q 
ae ‘vat the ate has lent un orci It it 
one great work. weral interest—the connection of the Hud~ 
on aud Lake Erie by railroad. ‘The Long island railroad 
frown Brooklyn to Greenport, 08 m. A ferry of 5 m. from Greenport, 
to Stonington connects this line with the Si ‘and Boston 
railroad. "The Renseclaer and. railroad extends 
Troy Balaton Spy 24) ue ‘Thea a oon read 


Spring, 

Failroad, ronning alons the N bank of the Mohawk, coms 
{iro places, 78 a Se tna and Syevezs rao te 
the doupecting ik betwee Albany and Aubry, a datas 
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from 700 to $00 on-incorporated villages. | The 
Pop, at periods, and it ive inerease, 
are exhibited in the annexed table: 
DRCESNIAL INCREASE. 
‘Years. Population. ‘Numerical. Per cent. 
17%, 40,120 i 
1600, . 586,756 6.636 
{ 1810, 959,049 373,193 
i 1820, gz 812 412,863 
} 1830, 1,918,608 ATIC 
1840, = 2,428,921 S10313 
¥ 3008'818 ‘59;897 
‘The employments of the pop., in 1840, were as fol- 


lows: In agriculture, 455,954; in commerce, 28,463; 
in manufactures and trade, 173,193; in mining, 1,898; 
in ocean-navigation, 5,511; in internal navigation, 
10,167; and in the learned professions, 14,111. ‘The 
division of castes and sexes was thas: 





Whites. Coloured. Total. 
Males, «4.207.337 23.809. 21,166 
Females, -" ATI S85 0222 1,197,735 
2878800 50,031 2,428,921 


In 1845, the numbers of the people, natives of the 
state, were 1,894,278, or nearly three-fourths; of the 
Eastern states, 228,881; of other states, 88,642: of 
Mexico and South America, 977; of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 277,890; of France, 10,619; of Ger- 
many, 49,558; and of the other parts of Europe, 
8,222. The numbers liable for military duty were 
238,292, “and the paupers inted to 8,909, of 
whom one-fourth belonged to city of New Y. 











{Immigration} ‘The following table exhibits a comparative 
, vical the ‘immigration from all the countries for the 4 years 
noted: 
Nation. 19, 1800S, 1852. 
Ireland geo 11688216396 115.587 
German: 55705 45402 «G9,883UIR,10 
Englan 2371 RI2H RSD ML.AT 
Scotland: SMO GTk 7,802 7.648 
Wales img 1 1B Bao 
Franco 3308, 
ee a 
Switzerland 1a 23514499 8.455 
i B 
Norway $300 
Sweden | oot 1,110 ‘sz 3086 
ee fs 
‘ 602 
Belg 237 35 26 3 
{Belgium m8 230 475 82 
{West Indies 40 Sit aS 285 
{Nova Scotia iL it 81 78 
{Sardinia 1 165 93 69 
{South Amerie = 105 = a 
Ge = 2  f 20 
Sicily 21 38 pte 2 
Mexico 3 a 2 2 
Russia 38 13 B 33 
East Indies Et 3 10 18 





and Berkshire railroad extends from the eity of Hudson to the 
‘Massachusetts line towards West ‘32m, and the 
Catskill and the for- 





state of New Y, there were 10 colleges, 163 academies, 65 femalo 

seminaries, and 22 other educational institutions of a. higher 
‘also 2 normal schools for the edu- 

of teachers. ‘There were, at the above date, 10,707 com- 

‘mon schools, with 291,045 scholars, and 1,560 private 

with 44783 poplls, The amount of capital, and the 

enue of the several fande appropriated to the purpones of 

Revenue 

117,180 4. 60 6. 

378667 50 

17303 99 


GANGA Be 41,202 4 19 e. 

‘Also paid direetly from the for the deaf and 
es 17,675 4. making the 
paid, in 1846, for purposes of education, 459.970 4. 
city and town ts sepa 

‘sums are also raised. 


purpose, 
by voluntary subscriptions, the bly to five times the 
amount. the ‘The following table exhibits 








Name Location, Fotinded. Profes. Alumni. Stud. 
Columbia New York 1754 18,70 
Union Schenectady 1795 18 2366-299 
Hamilton Clinton i210 626 
Madison Univ. Hamilton 1819 9404 
Geneva Geneva 1893, 68 
Univ. of N. York New York 1831 110.148 
St. John’ Fordham = 1841.16 10 130 





schools are established at various places by the sey- 
ral denominations of Christians, the principal of which are the 
‘Theological inattate and Union "Theslogical seminary, at New 
Y.. the former under the sarveilance of the Protestant Bpiscopa- 
Tans, and the later of the Presbyterians; the Theological sero 
nary, at Anbarn, under the Presbyterians: the Hamilton Literary 
and institute, under the Iapiists; the Hartwick s0- 
iivary, under the Lutherans: the Theslogeal pat Now 
argh wader the Associate Reformed burch: and: Sk Job's 
college, at Fordham, ander the Roman Catholics Law sehools 
fey atached tg Colimbiacoleze andthe unter of New Yer, 
‘The principal Medical schools-are those at the College of Physi- 
cane and ‘znd the Medical ‘of the Univer: 
Sity in the elty of New Y.+ the Medical institution atiached to 
Geneva college and the Aibany Medical college: each of those 
Inas 6 teachers, and an tuber of students numbering 


‘901, in 1847.—The total number of young persons constantly re- 
‘educational establishments 





Pa ber the 2g aboot 640000, and the ot 
sate, expense tay n 
be leas than 4 fin the aggregate, 10 260,000 
| per ann,, or a little Tess than 1 dollar to each inhabitant. 
Consttution.] ‘The constitution under which the 
state is now ofpanized was adopted in convention on 
the 9th Oct, 1846, and ratified by the people on the 
2 Nov of the same ear. very male einen of 
M 
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ears of age is elizible to vote, but he must have 
mn such 10 days previons to the election, and have 
been an inhabitant of the state 1 year, of the county 
4 months, and of the district where he offers his 
vote, 30 days next preceding. Coloured persons 
must have resided 8 years, and own a freehold of 
250 doll. value, and have paid a tax. Convicts and 
persons betting or interested in a bet on the result of 
‘an election, are by law deprived of suffrage. The 
state is divided into 82 distriets, each of which 
chooses a senator to serve 2 years,—the whole to’ 
constitute the senate, and 16 of whom go out annu. 
ally. The members of assembly, which, together 
with the senate, constitute the legislature, are 128 in 
number, and are distributed according to pop. bat 
each co. except Hamilton is entitled to one assembly- 
man, "The pay of senators and assembly-men is 
alike, 3 doll. per day; the speaker receives 4 doll. The 
elections are held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Mi in November; and tie legislature as- 
sembles at Albany on the first Tuesday in January. 
‘The governor and lieutenant-governor are elected 
for 2 years, by a plurality of all the votes. In case 
there are two candidates having the highest and 
equal number of votes, the election is decided by 
joint ballot of the two houses. Each must be at 
least 30 years of age, citizens of the United States, 
Sid Uap sealed in the sate © ors ness peeing 
‘The lieutenant-governor is ex oficio lent of the 
senate, bat hea only a casting vote. In ease of death 
or disability of the governor, he succeeds to the 
office. ‘The governor has a veto on all acts of the 
legislature, but all acts afterwards receiving a two- 
irds vote are constitutionally valid without his sig- 
nature. His salary is only 4,500 doll. per ann. ‘The 
secretary of state, comptroller, treasurer, attorney- 
general, state engineer, and surveyor, are elected for 
2 years, at the general election, and canal eommis- 
sioners, who each receive 1,700 doll., are elected for 
8 years, one being elected each year.—The jndiciary 
is vested in u number of courts. ‘The court for the 
trial of impeachments consists of the senate and jus- 
ices ofthe court-of-m Js. The court-of-appeals 
s of 8 judges, who are elected for 8 years, and 

so classified that two are elected every second year. 
‘The salary of each judge is 2,500 doll: ‘The state is 
Aivided into 8 judicial districts, of which the city of 
New Y, is one, end in this city the number of jus- 
tices is fixed by a special law. In each of the other 
districts, 4 justices of the supreme court are elected 
to serve 8 years. The justices have general jurisdic- 
tion in law and equity. Each co. except New Y. 
elects one co. judge for 4 years, who also acts as sur- 
rogate; but eos. having more than 40,000 inhabitants 

















f 8 of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
—The constitution. provides for the payment of the 
Public debi by sinking fand; forbs the state to 
ive its credit to auy individual’ or corporation; 
denies the further accumulation of indebtedines, exc 
cept for casual deficits, or in case of insurrection or 
invasion, until the present debe is extinguished. No 
corporation nor banks are to be constituted by a spe- 
cial law, but general laws are to be en: Ifa 
bank becomes insolvent, bill-holders shall be prefer- 
Teil eteditors. The scliool-fund is to be preserved 
inviolate; persons having conscientious scruples are 
xempt from military daty; truth may be advanced 
iu Tibel eases; all fendal tenures are abolished: and 
eases not to be for more than 12 years. ‘The con- 
itution may be revised every 20 years, but not 
‘without the consent of the majority of the people. 
Financial uffairs.| "The public debt of the stat 








on the 80th Sept. 1847, amounted to 24,446,590 doll, 








ite, | in which are im! 


of which sum 16,773,789 d. were contracted for the 
construction of the canals, and the remainder for con- 
tingent.and general purposes. ‘The ordinary ex: 
penses of the government, exclusive of the interest 
on debt, is about 550,000 d. annually, which are met 
taxes and fees of various kinds, The canals of 
fe state for 1847, produced a net revenue of 
2,888,005 d., a sum equal to 95 per cent. on the 
whole sum expended on their construction. ‘The 
state has also lent its credit to several railroad com- 
‘ies, and issued stock to the amount of 5,228,700 
= oa Which ngetest in'psid ouaccourit of euch enti 
panies as have become insolvent, to the amount of 
500,286 d. per aun.; this stock belongs to the general 
fund debt. The governor's message in 1851 reported 
that the direct debt consisted of 22,895,038-99 doll, 
composed of the canal debt, amounting to 16,505,843 
doll. and the general fund debt of 6,889,693°32 doll. 
‘Two sinking funds are applicable to the discharge of 
these, and the surplus of these amounted to 
214,392-17 doll. The general fund had a revenue 
of 792.451-69 doll, and the canal revenue was 
3,442.906-62 doll. The value of the public works for 
which any debt has been created, and of other pro- 
perty which may be applied to ‘the entire extine- 
tion of the public debt, is upwards of 90,000,000 
doll.—The cities of the state are New Y., Brook- 
lyn, Albany, Hudson, Troy, Buffalo, Rochester, Uti- 
ca, Schenectady, Syracuse, and Oswego. ‘There are 
also 160 incorporated villages, and between 700 and 
800 villages ‘not incorporated, Many of the incor 
porated villages are places of extensive trade. and 
commercial importanee, especially those on the Hud 
son river and the lakes, and on ‘the lines of the ca- 
nals and railroads. Among the larger vill: may 
be mentioned Williamsburg, adjoining. Brooklyn on 
the E; Jamaica, Sag harbour, Sing-Sin; ett) 
Pouglikeepsic, Waterford, Herkimer, Lyons Put 
myra, Batavia, and Lockport. 

Mudory) 1 bas Yen supposed that New-Y. was at dan. 
vered by Verazzuno, an Ttallun, but history generally ateibtes 
that honour to Hendrick Hudson, an English navigator, then in 
the service of the Dutch West Tadian company. He sailed up 
the river which still bears his name, in 1009, tnd. subsequently 
tion etd ac Fort Orange, S018 aod the folowing peat 
but some frtiSeations ome Spin of Manhattan, now New 
X. Island, t9 which they gave tw uame of New Amsterdam, 
‘The terviory claimed by the Dutch extended from Fort Good 
Hope, on the Consietiedt river, to Fort Nassuw on the Delaware, 
sud ede northward: thie they gave te wat of New 
Netherlands. ‘The English tad claim also to these lands, und in 
1064, Charles IL. granted the while country Uo his brother, the 
Duke of York and Allany, and sont an army under Gol Nicholls 
to enforce a surrender and expel the Duteh. ‘The name of 
Grange was now changed to Albany, and New Amsterdam (0 
Now ¥., the whole territory also taking the latter nanve in bonont 
of the patentee. ‘The colony was recaptared in 1673, afd re 
mained in the hands of the Duich until the enstig year, when 
it was restored to the Engh, During the seven years Wat 
with the French, New Y, suffered much from theit incursions, 
focompanied with the Indian savages, and the country. was 
Simos desolate, when the peace of Paris restored trangulliy, 
and gave Canada to the Betis, During the revolution which 
con followed, it was the scene of many important warlike move: 
tents. New Y. city was held by the British after the baile of 
Long Island until the final evacuation on the 25th November, 
1783, a day which has ever since been eclebrated as a national 
aniversary by the inhabitants of he whole Union. 


NEW YORK, the commereial capital of the North 
American Union, is located in the S part of the state, 
on Manhattan island, at the confluence of the Hudson 
and East rivers. The East river, and a small strait 
called the Haerlem river, divide the island from the 
toain land. The city, which is ae with the 
county, oceupies the whole island, and is 184m. long, 
with an average width of 1f m. Its cveanoucbrsadit 
2h m,,and it containsan area of 14,200 sq. acres. The 
sure is very irregular, and consists chiefly of sandy 
ided rocks of various species. They 
dense and populous part of the city has a ci 6) 
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of abont 9 or 10m. The lower part, or that ori- 
ginally built. is irregularly laid out, bat the upper 
Portion has been laid out in arectangular form. ‘The 
f which 180,365 were 
males, and 190,737 females; in 1850, the pop. was 
returned at 515,394. ‘There are several smaller 
islands belonging to the city, which are located in 
the Bay and East river, fronting its E and S por- 
tions, the principal of which are Governor's island, 
Bedlow's, Blackwell’s, and Randal's. ‘The two first of 
which are used by the United States as strongholds, 
and the others by the eity-authorities for alshouse 


and hospital put 
‘Harbour.] ‘The bay and harbour of New ¥. is one 


ar che el becnmEEEN econ te voria sud gives 
tree ingress and egress to vessels of the largest class 
at all seasons of the year. On the Long Island side, 
on the EB, lies the city of Brooklyn. 


‘pop. in 1845, was 371,10: 





of 8m. from the Battery, S, is 


beauty and magnit 


tery by a bridge of about 100 


layed on that account. 


ublic Buildings.) ‘The pablie buildings, which 
are generally of x costly naturs are numerous in- 
cluding many magnificent churches and places of 


popular amusement.—The ci 





umns of the Corinthian order si 
the two boards of the common coun 


At a distance 
taten island. with 
its highlands and neat villages; and on the W the 
Jersey shore, with Jersey city, Hoboken and Wee- 
hawkon in sight, presenting a iow of unmurpassod 
cence. ‘The Battery, a public pro- 

menade, embowered in trees, and Taid ont in grase 
with gravel walks, is at the extreme 8 point of the 
city, and overlooks the bay, the Hndson and East 
river. Castle-Garden, built at the mouth of the 
Hudkon, and connected with the W point of the bat- 
long, for several 
years past has been used as a place of public resort. 
‘At the entrance of the harbour are the Narrows 
formed by the approximation of Staten and Long 
islands. ‘This pass is about } m. wide, and is strongly 
fortified, Fort-Diamond is built on’a reef, 200 yds. 
‘the E shore, and is covered by Fort-Hamilton, 
stands on an elevated site directly in its rear. 
Fort-Tompkins and Richmond, both strong works, 
defend the pass on the W side. In the bay are three 
islands, Governor's, Bedlow’s, and Ellis’ 
are well fortified, and together afford a safe protec 
tion from their respective directions; while at 
‘Yhrog’s Neck, about 14 m. to the E, the eastern 
passage is protected by fortifications. Shipping from 
every maritime nation, and merchantmen of every 
size, line the wharves of the city on both sides, for 
the distance of 8 m., presenting” continuous forest 
of spars and cordage, mingled with the chimneys of 
numerous steamboats. Upwards of 1,000 sail ves- 
sels, 80 steamboats and steamships, 70 or 80 tow- 
oats, and 200 canal boats, may usually be found in 
the harbour of New Y. during the business-season. 
In the coldest winter this harbour is never obstructed 
hy ice, so that vessels bound ont or in are never de- 


hall stands in the 
park, #m. from the battery. Itis built om three sides 
of white marble, and in the rear of red freestone. The 
is entered from the front by twelve marble 

steps. A double circular stair-case, also of mai 
leads to the second story, through the centre of the 
building; at the top of the stairway is a cireular gal- 
lery, with marble floor, from which rise 10 marble eol- 
supporting a splendid 

dome and sky-light. On this floor are the ehambers of 
; the governor's 
room, hung with national portraits; and the chambers 
‘occupied by the city courts. ‘The rooms on the first 
floor are occupied by the mayor and other officers of 
the corporation; the basement is appropriated as a 
mechanic's institution, the grand jury rooms, and 
other public offices. ‘The building is surmounted by 
a cupola in which is placed a clock; there is also a 








ll of which 








5 ft. 8 in. thick. 


te 
of 
feetly 
ci 

was 








and built in the massive 
ture, of granite quarried at 
this building is 
principal pol 
son or house-of- detent 
classes of prisoners —The 
now in process of erection, is built of a species of blue 
‘continued up 17 ft. above 
ground, from a square base of 81 ft. Here the marble 
work for the obelisk commences. The obelisk is to be 
500 ft. high, 55 ft. square at the base, and 38 ft. square 
atthe top. The walls are 15 ft. thick at the com- 
t, leaving a space in 
which will be of the same dimensions all the way up. 
‘The outsideis constructed of whatis kn 
ton’s large erystal marble, from the vicinity. of Balti- 
more. ‘The main body of the wall is of 
and with this the interior i 
mnted by states or associations have been inser 
fe above are only a few of the principal buildings 
ness, There are numer- 
the lyceum of natural 
Columbia college, ite city-hospital, several 
the Astor-house and other hotels, the new 
‘a great number of 
1s OF the churches, many 
superb specimens of architectural taste, 
Holy Trinity is the most maguifi- 
large space about it, pre- 
sents its'symmetrical and elaborate structure to ad- 
side. Tis builtof brown freesione 
a gil cross at the height 
fitlog fe of Gothic structure. Tho 
effect of the interior is grand and imposing. Grace 
church is the next in point of magnificence. It i& 


rock, a material which 


mencem 





Th 


appropriated to public busit 

ble, | ous others, as the university, 
history, 

asylums, 

post-office, the revenue-office, and 

splendid private mansion 

of which are 

the Church of 

cent, and. having 


vantage 


and surmount 
264 ft. ‘The building 


room, constantly oceupied, night and day, by a watch 
man, whose duty it is to keep a constant look-out for 
fires, and give notice of their occurrence and location 
by a given number of strokes on an immense bell 
which hangs in a belfry in the rear of the cupola, 
and which is used for no other purpose. 
be heard from one end of the city to the other, 
is immediately responded 
others in every direction. — The 
change is located in Wall-street, extending through 
to Exchange-street, and from William to Hanover 
streets. It is built of Quiney granite, and is 200 
ft. long by 171 to 144 ft. wide, 77 ft. high to the top 
of the cornice, and 124 ft. to the top of th 
‘The front has a recessed 
Tonic columns, 88 ft. high, and 4 ft. 4 in. thiek, each 
‘one solid block of stone weighing 43 tons. The 
building occupies the site of the exchanj 
in the great fire of 1885, It is enti 
having no wood-work in its construction, exept the 
doors and window frames.—The custom-house, situ- 
ated on the corner of Nassau and Wall streets, is 
200 ft. long, 90 ft. wide, and 
im the most substantial manner of white marble. 
‘The entrance to the portico is reached by 18 marble 
steps, and the portico is embellished with 8 Grecian 
Doric columns, of the same material, 32 ft. high, and 
‘The rear portico is similarly orna- 
mented, bat in consequence of the rise of land from 
‘Wail to Pine-street, the ascent is only by three ste 
‘The great business hall is a rotunda, 60 ft. in di 
meter, with recesses and galleries ; it is surmounted 
slaborate stuccoed dome, si 6 
int Corinthian columns, 30 ft. high. The cost 
building and ground was 1,175,000 
bailding alone, 950,000 d. ‘This buildin 
ire-proof, and stands on the si 
‘hall, on the steps of which General Washington 
arated first president of the United States. 
is of justice are 268 ft. long, by 200 ft. wide, 
ian style of architec- 
fallowell in Maine. In 
eld the court-of-sessions, and the 
lice court; it cotttains also the city-pri- 
tion, with 148 cells for different 
Washington monument, 














to by a hundred 
merebants’ ex- 


portico with 18 Grecian 


80 ft. high, and is built 
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built of white marble, in the Gothic style, and the 
interior is arranged with elegance and taste. St. 
‘Thomas’ isa beautiful structure of rough stone. 
‘The Reformed Dutch chureh is a beautiful building 
in the Gothic style. The new Unitarian church is 
also a fine building. ‘The whole namber of eburches 
is 172, of which 25 are Baptist, 88 Protestant Epis- 
copal, 30 Presbyterian, 6 Congregational, 30 Metho- 
dist, 18 Roman Catholic, 23 Reformed Dutch, 3 
Universalist, 1 Unitarian, 6 Jewish, and 4 Quaker. 
—New Y. has few publie grounds, but those are 
‘eaatital and well appreciated by the public. ‘The 
city is supplied with an abundance of pure and 
wholesome water through an aqueduct of stone-ma- 
sonry, laid in hydraulic under ground, from 
Croton river, a distance of 40 m., to the receiving re- 
servoir. See article Coros Crexx.—New Y. has nu- 
merons literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions, 
cach of which is of great utility in its peculiar modes 
of doing good. It has also several well-regulated 
theatres and operas, the principal of which are the 
Park, Bowery, Broadway, Astor, Chatham, Castle~ 
garden, and some others of minor importance. 

Commerce. The annexed table shows the results 
of the commerce’ of New Y. in 1849 and 1850: 





DIPORTS AF SEW YORK. 
1849. 1800. 
Beying duty, TRsan aR a 800.95 a 
Spee and bution, . "2,813,980 10502115, 
Total, + Beawa2a — 119,702;818 
EXPORTS, 
1549, 
Domestic, « 33,166, 389 d. 
Porsien, ., “Bipssiaas 
‘Specie and bullion, . 4,739,903 
Total, Woo a. 
‘The receipts for duties for the year ending the 30th 
Tune 1850 were 24,487,609 d., against 19,811,334 d, 
in 1849, and_ 20,839,680 d. in 1848. ‘The aggregate 


‘commerce of the port for four years was as under: 


* Imports, Exports, 
166-7, . . 82,008,625. 46,543,798 4. 
1847-8, +” S1ess's85 48,300,235 
1318.9, + 7s Ba25,282 41,460,137 
1st9.50, |” 18, 7594618 44. 546,620 

‘377440408 d, 180,910,775 4. 


‘Tota, 
‘The annexed table shows what proportion of the 
imports consists of what is called ‘dry goods.” 
figures below show the amount entered for consump- 
tion, and withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
ion! 





1518.9, 1849.50. 

‘Manufacture of wool, 9.488.000 d. 14,877,122. 
— cotton, 10,513,596 10,225.485 
= silky". Ings 15,602,494 
ES 4352275 GS88.383 

Miscellaneous, . 43227,098 2,372,909 
‘Total, NG.546 8. 60,960,328 a. 


It will be seen that nearly 45 per cent. of the imports 
is made up of dry goods. ‘The following was the 
amount in value of goods entered for warehousing 
during these two years: 











country, and the exports to 32} per cent. of the 
‘merchandise sent out of the country. The following 
summary of the value of imports and exports to and 
from New Y. shows, as compared with 1851, that 
the imports in 1852 declined 1,457,273 d., and the 
exports 16,606,449 d. The cause of this latter de- 
crease appears to have been entirely owing to a 
change in the miovements of specie, the exports of 
which were nearly 19,000,000 d. less than in 1851, 
whereas the exports of domestic produce show, it 
will be pereeived, an increase of 1,554,006 d, 
MrORTS. 











1851. 1882, 
goods, 5 9,936,967, 121083020, 
Basable goods: 7) aires roasroatt 
inerchandise, 15,880,022 8,667,041 
Total, w1a0s—2 19.881, 
zxrouns, 
Domestic merchandise, 30,163,775 40,716,781 
we 
4,528,622 
‘381,801 
25,000,255 
ae ee 
to the sbipping trade, 
table shows the number of vesels which arrived ak New Y. trom 
foreign ports during 1852: 
Vessels Vessels 
American 2300" | Genoese. 4 
Triish 1013 | Mecklenburg 7 
Bremen . 125 | Italian ® 
French 18 | Spanish 5 
Austrian 9 | Uabek . 9 2 8 
Swedish 41 | Oldenburg. " 
Norwegian, 43 | Columbian "1 
Sicilian 19 | Portuguese 2 
Mambarg 43 | Mexican. 50 
Danist 19 | Venezuelan. 4 
Rassian u ae 
Belgian 2 | Brazilian 3 
Reap gh | [PES eel aa 
tan =2 
Prussian. a ‘Total Exc} 
‘Sardinian 4 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ARRIVALS FOR 
185 1852 
Steamer, 2 wes 106 206 
Big Be 956 
Brigs, eid he vena Rs 
| 3 
Eetooner, wh li 
Sloop. 1 $i, 
Yachts, iy i 
Tout, 88h a 
‘The number of passengers which arrived by the above vessels 
‘was as follows: 
From foreign ports, 310,85 
From California, 12,108 
‘Total, mec 322,490 
‘The number of passengers for the last 12 years is given as under: 
1st srast | tear. «pine 
1582. waco | ies. ©.” 19100 
1843 4cana | 1849 - BL79 
1st sioo2 | 1850. 236.287 
es er 
uis2%0 | 152.” * 310,885 
arrived and cleared from New Y. 


‘The nomber of vessels which 
in 1850, with their tonnage and the nusnber of seamen employed 
in them, was as follows: 


1846.9. 1549.50, ESTERED DURING 
‘Manufactared of wool, 1,257,163 a (1,496,748 d_ Ve No. of seamen. 
_ cotton, 1773571 £46,706 American vessels, - 1.890 140 
= sik. 1481-010 Tags Foreign ditto, . 1451, 441,71 18,618 
‘Miscellaneous, . 353,571 146.654 ‘Total arrived, . 3,341 1,247,860 46,158 
Total, . + 5257026 d 5.040.364 d American vessels, ~ e 699.617 
‘The imports at New Y. in 1850 were within 4,000,000 | Foreign ditto, - 1.855 400,4554 
4. of the entire imports of the country in 1844-45, ‘Total cleared, . 2818 1,106,070 
A of the te exports and imports | By these returns it will be ecen that m 
from New ¥. shows that the imports at this port | half the amount See ee 


amount to 60 per cent. of the goods brought into the 


eee 





-of tonnage employ of 
is under foreign flags, of which two-thirds are British, 


milar proportion will be found in the other leading ports 
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United States. ‘The annexed table shows the relative proportion ‘Value of real and 
of Foreign to American vessels employed in the trade of New Y. ‘Year. _Ponalation. 
‘since 1821: 19 60,489 oer a 
1 ‘TOSNAGE FROM FOREIGS FORTS. 93.873 $30,753 
Yea, -Nuof | Tous ‘Tons Total i aaa soriennas 
Arrivals, American, Forel. tons. 1830 202,589 125,283,518 
a2 m2 155738 16,240 171,968, 1835 218,723,703, 
1822 1172 203,082) 23.7073 26,7904 1840 312,852 252,843,163 
ise LalT 22481 226,789 1845 a71.238 330988317 
ieee Sk 28 16,689 252.4 1800 179 256,217,008 
125 1,430 20.654 fi sf the corpora, 
1826 i are tion daring the year ending Sst of December, 1852, exclusive of 
1827 1s fund set apart payment of the debt, were as follows: 
1828 Expenditure from Jan. 1, 1852, to Dee. 3, of 
aso 110 sameyer |. | gaahea doe 
iat eae Received from all sources for the same time 8,190,130 73 
1532 1,808 
1833 1926 ano 72 
ise 132 Among the payments out of the treasury, and into It, the follow- 
e335 2M4 ing are the most prominent: 
jess 2985 Expenditures, Receipts. 
asst 071 Opening and paving streets 1,071,941. 820 947,467 4. 90 6, 
18381790 Common schools. ‘ss3.935 0840621 BB 
1839-24159 eS 614,906 10 39 
isto 1.953. Alms-house 9) 390,000 00 
isl 218 Cleaning streets, and lamps, 
182 1,902 ao 557,993 54 80,077 90 
1431802 ‘Street expenses 264.996 48 
iste 21208 Salaries 24 70 
isis ME 2,368,970 00 2,988,755 00 
186 Assesement bonds for paving 
1st BMT c 51,795 71 65,000 00 
iB 8 Docks and slips (986 29 7BK ah 
iso aT 7 4 From taxes. a ” 
1850-334” 806,14 44718} 1347,860" | From money pay- 
‘able by taxes and other- 


batts’, coring to the Neo, ¥. Gori and] te nl “eit on west 
inquirer: the banks of the city of New Y. showed, | The expenditures and receipts on acount af tha City govern. 
at their quarterly ‘Statement 1a, December, 1852—-| Mate not indading trast funds or the dking fan, for the year 


and it must be remembered that banking is regulated | ““pependiures ss fajvares ves 
tnd controlled the a ees hat || peso ts air 77.380" 86 
tmereantile pursuits are en tariffs ai en 
other Togidntion—a eapital of "38,000,000 a, and Boesrleanter era * arc os, 
liabilities to the extent of 131,000,000 d.; while the | Tbs great alk ofthe cty property, eamate at frm 15,0000 


bank of England, with £19,000,000 in its vaults, and 0 a an eae wenty ooo de ae 
14,000,000 of tational securities, shows only Hiabi- | ciel in the above sxementz. ‘This oy oat eer Tare 
lities to the extent of £43,874,000; so that, in pro- | caues are placed in the bands of certain trustees, and are pledged 
} portion to their resources, the banks of New Y. have | {the payment of the cy det arwantn Or tet ae of th 
{about three tines the Habiites of fhe bank of Eng. | ensndoer ofthe ak isto the pagent of 
land. ie city of New Y. more this debt, ‘mortgages, amounting to 
| the banking caps! of the whole state which, by the Sees chaiaaes Ce 
last quarterly return was 65,450,000d., with a total of | Swithe tinting nd for he papment othe pina of the el 
Tiabilities for all the banks of the state of 220,000,000 | the entire annual financial eperatios ofthe city government ex- 
4G. To meet this vast amount of linbilities there was | ‘4 10,000,000 d., vis: 
only 11,500,000 d. of specie in all the banks, and | Received into the treasury |, 6. S170.130d. 72. 
31,000,600 d. of what are called eash items, but which | ceived og pecount of inking funds SE PY | ea s77 Ow 
are not classed with specie. In the last quarter the | Received on account of sinking fund, for pay- 
Ee ‘ment of interest “ 























| Increase of capital was neseiy 000,000 4, the in; w 
crease of specie in the vaults was 1)! ee 
}  d., and the increase of liabilities 19,400,000 d. ‘The eo e eae 
| ‘New ¥. Merchants Magazine, a well-known author- | Exper oy geioume NY i 
| ity, states that but ome eminent merchant—and his | of kinking fond for 
death is still recent—has ever continued in active | _ payment of debt” 1416357 60 
business in that city cs the close of a long aes ber armory Coe 
out undergoing bankruptey or a ion of pay- to me 
ments! In New Y. not 2 per cent. of the mercantile | tert TON 7 10200,760 4. 82 & 

_ Gases nlkimately acquire wealth after pasing through tes 
bankruptey, and in Philad ¢ proportion is 
still Tomi, citi to Pulbe’s Adeonack tet ic toe sake ae ar aera a 

1849, there was in 1841— : Hate me Site Mead i 

Beakiaptey ns a panees rd for hocks and lige, payable from } 
H Sivousrerdebis, "°°. 440994616 dota ol aan aae f< 00% feo | 
t eh trom & 2 peo ‘Making a total debt of ~ . . 14,890,856 d. } 
} But on the property being realized, instead of a Schools] in the city of New Y.. state i 


‘The board-of-education, 
vidend of 10 cents. per dollar being paid, which this | that the whole numberof ssbools wits 
valuation would show, the proportion varied from 1 ae 
cent, in the southern district of New Yo 133 in 
the northern, being by far the largest dividend. 

Progress of the in] ithe folowing table shows 


a of the pop. and wealth of New Y.: 
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Feb. 1, 1848, and 1851, the number of schools, the whole number 

feauaee etic eee erect 
ieee eee Spee nese 

= ee 

eet za ites, "ate tone 

4% Public schools oe eur py 

i coc is 2169 1878 

: TR 89500 32122 

pee 

‘Cost per scholar for 240 days’ instruction 6d Be 

amber Number = Aver. at- 
od tanght. 

"at phools hé 53,239 19.273 
parca ER 
Corporate schools . a 3,565 2046 
pe See er 
‘Cost per scholar for 240 days" instruction =~ 6d Be 


Criminal statistica] ‘The following isa statement of the amount 
of erime Urought before the courts of the city during 1848 and 
1849: 


1348, 180, 
Convict Acqult. Convict. Acquit. 
Maninoghter and ole mii 322 of 304 0b 
po eens 3301388 3B 
Sentenced to the state prison, in 1848—men, 119; women, 17; 
total, 188 In 1s49—men, 139; women, 10; total, 145. Ben: 
tenesd to ary, in 1848~men, 700; wormed, 170; total, 
870. tn 1849™—men, 745% women, 191; total 876. Sentenced to 
1848 men, 162; women, $7; total 229. In 
‘women, 04; total 338 the Bouse-of- 
refuge, In 1813—boye, 68; gil 3; total, 71, Tn 1848—boys, 70; 
fils 6; total, 75. 
Climate} "The following meteorological observations were 
{made at the New ¥. hospital, in 1968 and 1850: 








Menn temp. ‘Highest temp. Lowest temp. 
18, 1890. 1848. 1800 TSHR 18 0. 
Jananry woe ar ast 
February 3235 2 6D uu 
March 38 3T 66 B19 
Apa 42 3 70 3530 
fay a %& 7 
Sone 0 6 8986 4850 
Tuly “u 85 89 88 G2 
‘August mon 88 6 
September © 6265 8 SL 145 
} etober “Bt 7 4137 
November © 40 48 65 3 
December ¢ 40 4 8 85 2 16 
‘The range of the barometer, and fall of rain, in these 
Years, was as follows: 
“Average baron. 
1848, 
January 2001 
‘February, 2936 2996 
Marek 2995 2988 
il 2998 (2992 
{May goat 084 
{June - 286 2998 
{ Saly 2995 2995 
{ a 3003 2996 
‘September 283 © 2949 
\ ober 293 2902 
November 3002 30-00 
{ ber 29 87 


In 1848, the full of snow was 24 
wind prevailed 97 days in 1848, and 102 
faye in 1868, and 76 in 





18505" 


aa 
| 











'to an extent and in a mode which eha- 
Since these diseases have been s0 prevalent 
ag an epidemic in New ¥., nor 





NEW YORK, a village of Switzerland co., in the 
state of Indiana, U. 8, 103 m, SE of Indianapolis, 
on the N bank of Ohio river. 

NEW YORK MILLS, a village of Whitestown 
township, Oneida co., in the state of New York, U.S, 
96m. WNW of Albany, on Sadaquada creek.’ Pop. 
in 1840, 900. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


‘A group of three islands in the S. Pacifie, 1,200 m, 
E of New South Wales, 5,000 m. from the Peruvi 
coast of §. America, and 13,000 m from Great Bri- 
tain, forming a long and comparatively narrow chain, 
the extreme points of which are 800 geog. m. dis. 
tant from each other. ‘They are comprised between 
the 84th and the 48th parallels of S lat., and the 
166th and 179th meridians of Elong. ‘The northern 
and the middle islands are nearly of equal size, and 
their united territorial extent is nearly that of the 
United kingdom. ‘The island to the Sof Cook's strait 
has generally been called Mippux Istanp, but by act 
of parliament in 1847, the name of Nuw Munster was 
conferred upon it; while the island to the N, gener- 
ally known as Norm Istanp, was by the same act 
called New Uxster; and the comparatively small 
island separated from the S extremity of New Mun- 
ster by Foveaux’s strait, till then known as Sour, 
Isvaxp or Srewaxr Istaxn, was called New Lusx- 
ster, 

Historical notice: t is supposed by some that 
New Zealand was visited by Juan Fernandes, He 
left memoranda stating that he had sailed westward 
from South America 80 days, when he reached a 
country inhabited by a people of a light complexion, 
clothed in a kind of linen, who treated hitn hospita- 

nd the natives have traditions of having been 
visited by Europeans long before the time of Cook. 
Further information on this subject may be found in 
Burney’s History of Discovery in the South Seas, It 








sat | Separated two islands 


is clear, however, that Abel Jansen, ‘Tasman first 
made known the existence of New Z. to Europeans. 
He saw it first on the 13th Sept. 1642, when he made 
the N extremity of the N. island, according to his lati- 
tudes; and running down the E coast of the N. ish 
he passed, throngh Cook’s strait, into a bay on the 
shore of the Middle island, not far from the present 
town of Nelson, which he called Murderer’s bay from 
the circumstance of his losing 4 men in a conflict with 
the natives, who prevented him or any of his people 
from landing here. Tasman, supposing the land he 
had skirted to be a continnation of the supposed 
great southern continent,—the Terra Incognita Aus- 
tralis of the geographers of that day,—called it Staat- 
enland, or ‘the States country.’ In the following 
Fah however, another Dutchimap of the name of 
rower ascertained the insularity of this portion of 
land, which induced the States-general to exchange 
its former appellation for that of New Z., oa 
there was no one point of resemblance between 
old and new countries,—the latter being rugged, 
rocky, and mountainous, ‘in several places to the 
height of the peak of Tenerifi,—the former without 
a rock, and as fiat as the fens of Lincolnshire. A 
French navigator, M. de Surville, afterwards doubled 
Cape Oton or the North cape, and discovered Lau- 
riston’s bay; and Cook ascertained that the strait 
dis “by Tasman, and thought to separate an 
island on the N from a great southern continent, only 
sil Ss cach other: Cook sur- 
veyed a great coasts of New Z. between 
the years Tred ana 1777. In Mareh 1772, M. Ma- 








, | tion du Fresne, a French navigator, came in 


Cape Egmont, on the W coast of the northern islandy, 
fo stuck be gave the wes ets Baio i 
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from this point skirted the coast towards the SE. 
‘D'Entrecasteaux “fixed the position of Cape Maria 
yan Diemen; and Vancouver completed the exami- 
nation of the southern island, which had been placed 
40 m. too far E in the first chart. To the authentic 
geographical information collected by Cook, in his 
first and subsequent voyages between 1769 and 1774, 
relating to the coasts and harbours of the North and 
‘Middle islands, little substantial addition was made for 
the next haif-century. ‘The English trade with New 
Z. is almost as old as the first settlement of Australia. 
‘The vicinity of New Z. was even one great attraction 
to Australia, for a high estimate had been formed 
by the discoverers of the natural fertility of these 
islands, and the value of their timber and flax; and 
it was earnestly im mn the first governors 
of New South Wales, to find means of cultivating 
New Z. flax. The settlement at Norfolk island, a 
small uninhabited island two or three days’ sail to 
the NW, was originally made, in 1793, from an idea 
that, being the nearest land to New Zealand, the 
plant might flourish there; and its first eommand- 
fant was directed to procure one or more New 
Zealanders to teach the method of cultivating and 
Gressing the flax. Meanwhile, sealing-expeditions 
had been fitted out by private enterprise to the 
‘Middle island. .A shipwrecked crew spent a whole 
season near the S extremity of that island, and 
constructed a vessel to carry them to Sydney; and 
from this time the Middle’ island was frequently 
visited both for timber and seals. ‘The information 
guined fom the two New Zealanders brought to 
‘orfolk island, encouraged the supercargo of a snow 
from India, at S3 pork to run into the Thames on 
the North island and’ load with timber. His ex- 
ample was followed, and several experimental pack- 
ages of flax were also taken off. After 1800 the i 
tercourse thus established kept gradually extending, 
chiefly by means of whalers, whose frequent conflicts 
pote a however, tended to increase the 
ypression that New Z. was aland of savages 
and cannibals, irreclaimably beyond the pale of civi- 
Tization. ‘The Rev. Samuel Marsden, colonial chay 
lain at Sydney, had indeed conceived, towards the 
close of last cent, the benevolent scheme of estab- 
lishing a mission in New Z.: but, owing to various 
hindrances, it was not till 1814 that he succeed 
landing the first missionary band on the Bay-of- 
lands in the North island. "Mr. Marsden’s 
taken up by the Church Mi i 
1840 that body had 12 missionary stations 
of the ‘Thames, all on the E side of the North island. 
‘The Wesleyan missionaries commenced operations 
in 1823, In 1840 they had stations on the Hokianga 
and Kai fanukan and Kawia, all on the W eoast 
of the North island. ‘The influence of the mission~ 
aries over the tribes in their vicinity soon became very 
great, and extended far beyond the range of their per- 
sonal visitations. Encouraged by this, white settlers 
‘came to trust themselves with less of suspicion among 
the aborigines. A numerous body of shore-trad- 
ers took up their abode in the vicinity of the Bay-of- 
Islands, the head-quarters of the Chureh missiona- 
Se yaaa in the aboard ot 
‘property on janga, in the nei of 
the Wesleyans. In 1824, M. Duperrey touched upon 





































the coast of New Z., during his circumnayigation of 
the globe; and in 1827, M- Dumont D’Urville. sno- 
ther French navi i 


vvigator, skirted the coasts of the North 
island, Settlements of a peculiar character also 
began to be formed about 1830 among the bays in and 
near Cook’s straits. Originally they consisted of de- 
serters from merchant or whaling vessels, or runaway 
convicts, who took native wives to insure the protec~ 
tion of some tribe, and disposed of their oil and bone 





to chance vessels from Sydney. In due time some 
‘Sydney houses entered largely into this business, and 
by making advances of stores and other commodities 
to those adventurers, gave permanence to the enter- 
prise and their settlements. Some parties of sealers 
formed simnilar settlements at the S extremity of the 
‘Middle island, and also on the South island. “During 
‘one of the periodical dronghts in New South Wales, 
supplies of maize were sought in New Z. among other 
places. ‘The fertility of the Bay of Plenty led some 
Sydney speculators to establish permanent agents 
there to collect the erops; the same thing appears to 
have been done at Kawia and elsewhere, Until 
1833, the islands of New Z. having no ostensible 
government, were considered by vessels of all nations 
neutral ground and free ports; but in that year some 
of the settlers at the Bay-of-Islands applied to the 
goverament at Sydney for protection against the 
outrages perpetrated chiefly by escaped convicts; and 
a British rendent, on the civil establishment of New 
Sonth Wales, was established in New Z., but with 
limited functions. In 1889, a lientenant-governor 
was despatched from England; and in February 
1840, a treaty was negotiated between that function= 
ary and the native chiefs assembled at Waitangi, 
ceding to her Majesty all rights of sovereignty the 
chiefs ; guaranteeing, on the part of her 
Majesty, to the chiefs free and undisturl 
sion of their lands so long as they desired to retain 
them; and imparting to the natives all the rights of 
British snbjects. On the 21st of May 1840, the 
whole of the three islands were declared to be under 
the ignty of her Majesty, the quesa.f Great 
Britain, On the 3d of May 1841, New Z. was 
claimed colony separate and independent from 
New Sonth Wales. In 1841, the New Zealand 
‘company was established; and in 1847 it was. con- 
stituted the government instrument for the dispo- 
sal of territory; but in 1850, the company resigned 
its charter and functions into the hands of govern- 
ment. ‘The treaty of Waitangi, and others in suc- 
cession, ceded the sovereignty of the northern island 
to the British crown, and secured to the crown the 
right of pre-emption in those lands which the chiefs 
might wish to alienate. ‘The queen became pari- 
mount of the soil, but the ietas remained with 
the chiefs. It was optional for them to sell or dis- 
pose of their property. In the language of the treaty, 
they were guaranteed “the full, exclusive, and un- 
disturbed possession of their lands and estates, forests 
and fisheries.” “But,” the clause proceeds, “the 
chiefs of the united tribes and the individual chiefs 
yield. to her Majesty the exclusive right of pre- 
emption over such lands as the proprietors may be 
i to alienate, at such prices as toay be 
between the respective proprietors and persons 
appointed by her Majesty to treat with them on that 
Debalf.” For all practical pm the sreaty of 
Waitangi is the title by which the crown of 
Britain holds the sovereignty of New Z.—From its 
tion, and numerous harbours, and 
Pass, in'a line of coast exceeding 8,500 min length, 
the group is admirably adapted for the trade of the 
whole Sonthern Pacific, from Torres’ straits to Ta- 
hiti, and as a naval station, to command the whole 
archipelago clustering between these points. Nor is 
the importance of New Z. solely owing to its posi- 
tion. Its climate is genial; its soil, with moderate 
its forests abound with a variety of 
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labour, fruitfal; its forests 
fine timber; its flax has become to a large extent a 
cheap substitute for Russian hemp; its wool is be- 
coming an article of ; and the produce of its 

i ‘mines, and fisheries, is annually increas- 
ing. Still it must be borne in mind, that New Z 
can only be rendered a wealthy and prosperous col 
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by great labour and at much expense. It has neither 
2 tropical climate, nor is it a country in which edible 
vegetables and fruits grow spontaneously and abun- 
dantly, neither is it inhabited by native animals 
adapted for the food of man. Its mountains are 
still covered with dense forests; and its-plains and 
lowlands throughout much of their extent with im- 
penetrable high fern and shrubs, or with swamps and 
marshes. 

new ones, must be the work of time and energy. 
“Only a laborious peasantry,” says Dr. Dieffen 
bach, writing in 1843, “can Tender the colony, 
time, an entrepot of commerce, a depot for transit 
trade, and a manufacturing country,—none of which 
it is at present.” 

I Naw Uxsrer, or Eanersomauwe, bas its N ex- 
tromity in peninsular projection, the NW extre- 
mity of which is Cape Maria Van Diemen, dscor- 
ered by Tasman in 1643, and the NE, Cape Oton 
or North cape. Cape Marin Van Diemen is formed 
of detached rocks of a hard conglomerate; and in- 
and of this promontory the peninsula presents sandy 
hills of a dazzling whiteness, separated by swampy 
valleys mostly covered with rushes of the genus 
typha, North cape is high and bold; but is sepa- 
rated by a flat swampy belt of land from the hills at 
Kapowairua, which aitain an alt. of 1,180 ft. Of 
North eape lies a small rocky island called Muri Motu 
or ‘Lost island’ About 40 m. to the W of North 
cape are the Three Kings, a cluster of conical pin- 
nacled rocks. To the parallel of 37° 40, the island 
has a NNW and SSE direction, and nowhere ex~ 
ceeds 70 m. in breadth; but atthe bottom of the 
Bay of Plenty it stretches out towards the E, and 
assumes a breadth of nearly 200 m., which it retains 
to the lel of 39°, its general direction however 
being changed to NNE and SSW. From 39° S lat., 
the S extremity of the island Cape Kawa-Kawa, or 
Cape Palliser, in S lat. 41° 37’, it gradually con- 
tracts in breadth to about 50m.” Its total area has 
been ronghly estimated at 38,000 sq. m. 

Northern extremity.) Tracing the E const of this 
insular division of New Z. from North eape to Cape 

We meet with the shallow inlet of Sandy 
bay on the & side of the narrow peninsular extremity 
of the island. ‘Then follows the larger and deeper 
inlet of Lauriston bay, or Manganui bay; to the S of 
which the coast-line trends eastwards to Wangara 
harbour, the scene of the massacre of the Boyd's 
crew in'1809, About 25 m. to the SE of Wangara 
Kies the Bay of Islands one ofthe finest harbours in 
New Z. Half-way between the Bay of Islands, and 
the bottom of Hauraki gulf, lies Wangari bay. ‘The 
scenery of all this coast is that of a 
country overspread with adark and sombre but laxu- 
riant vegetation. Hauraki or Waiho gulf, has an 
entrance of 40 m. wide between Point Rodney on 
the N, and Cape Colville on the 8, and has a length 
of 70m. to the mouth of the ‘Thames river. ‘The 
latter cape is the extreme point of a long promon. 
tory formed by a chain of wooded hills with sharp 
crest and steep sides, at the base of the western 
slope of which rans the Watho or ‘Thames river, 





‘This chain, known as the Ahora mountains, is con- | sand, 


tinued to the southward along the B coat 

Auckland, and the valley of the Thames.] The val- 
ley of the Thames is aA 100 m. ayers x: 
tending to the neighbourhood of Lake Roturua. The 
frith presents several finely wooded islands, and sev- 
eral harbours, the most important of which is that 
of Waitemata, or Auckland, 40 m. distant from Point 
Rodney in § lat. 36° 51, E long. 174° 45. The 


river and harbour of Waitemata are shut in from 


the passages leading into the estuary of the Thames | shows a rich 


‘To develop its natural resources, or create | from 





ken ragged | cultivated to any depth 


by the islands of Waiheki, Motu-Tapu, and Rangi- 
‘foto. ‘The first lieutenant-governor fixed on the 
shores of the Waitemata for the site of the future 
capital of New Z., influenced in this choice by its 
central position, its facility of internal water-com- 
munication by the Kaipara northwards, and by the 
Manukoa and Waikato southwards, and by the fer- 
tility of the soil. ‘The distance across the island 
Auckland to the head of Manukoa harbour, 
an inlet on the W coast of about 15 m, in length, 
and 8 m. broad, is only 7 m. The physical cha 
racteristics of the country around Auckland are 
thus sketched in a native publication of the year 
1843: “The country in the district of Auckland is of 
that undalating character which marks the lower se- 
ries of the secondary sandstone formations, with table- 
lands and corresponding valleys; so that the sections 
formed by the shores of the estuaries and rivers 
which indent it—the Waitemata, the Manukao, the 
‘Tamaki, and part of the gulf of Hauraki—present a 
succession of argillaceous sandstone cliffs of differ- 
ent heights, with intervening bays receding i 
the country lying between tiese great estuaries 
varying in breadth from 15 m. to 3 m., and at the 
portage of the Tamaki only } m., affords over its 
surface flats of considerable extent and declivities 
practicable for agriculture, the bottoms being always 
oceupied by a small stream—generally bare of wood, 
or covered with patches of small-sized trees suitable, 
for fuel or fencing—and rising in gentle elevations 
to the mountain-ranges to the west and south, which 
are of a different geological formation, and are uni- 
versally covered with forests of gigantic trees. In 
various parts of the above-described tract, hills shoot 
up in the form of truneated cones of various eleva- 
tions, the highest about 500 ft., which are the re- 
mains of extinct yoleanoes, each having a well-de~ 
fined crater and a base of some extent, covered with 
loose fragments of vesicular lava and scoria, or im- 
mense masses of more compact lava cropping out at 
various points, the interstices, however, permitting 
the growth of a variety of shrubs and trees. ‘The 
whole of the above-mentioned country, with the ex- 
ception of the voleanic land, is well watered by na~ 
tural streams, and water can be procared at all times 
in abundance by means of wells. About one-half of 
this district, consisting of undulating ground, is cov- 
ered with fern and various shrnbs, chiefly the tupaky, 
and possesses a soil of a rich yellow clay mixed with 
sand and charred vegetable matter, owing to the 
jnent burning of the fern, which, when broken 7 
and exposed to the air, soon pulverizes into a fine ri 
loam, varying in depth from 1 to 2 ft., easily laboured ; 
but, from the excellency of the subsoil, it may be 
Tequired. The subsoil con« 
sists of a red and yellow clay, mixed with ferruginous 
sand. ‘The substratum is formed of 
yellow argillaceous sandstone. Qne-fourth of the 
district presents @ more level surface, being covered 
with dwarf manuka, fern, and a variety of small 
shrubs and tufts of, Tis soil consists of a whit- 
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of several feet, mixed with red sand and small eal- 
ined stones, resting upon a substratum of conerete. 
‘Another small portion lying along the banks of fresh- 
water creeks, covered with evergreens and tree-ferns, 
affords a rich friable clay, mixed with ferraginous 
sand, resting on a substratum of a soft yellow and 
red ferruginous sandstone. It is thus seen what a 
variety of soils are offered to the agrieulturist, each 
adapted to some particular production, and favour- 
able to some peculiar mode of agriculture.” ‘The 
first English merchant vessel that anchored in the 
Waitemata was the barque Platina, on 13th Sept. 
1840, At that period there was not a single Euro- 
pean Iocated on the shores of this harbour. See 
article Avoxtasp. In the lower part of the great 
plain of the Thames, the soil is clayey and little ele- 
vated above the mean level of the tides; but at the 
distance of 30 m. from the mouth of the river, the 


plain becomes dry, and is in many places ready 
for the plough. elevated mountain-ranges on 
cither side of this great plain consist of the unstrati- 


fied clases of rocks which predominate in New Z., 
vis, greywacke, basalt, trap; and pumice. 

‘South-east district) ‘A level tract from 410 8 m. 
wide, presenting a soil of pumiceous gravel, skirts the 
extensive embrasure of the Bay of Plenty, which 
presents several fertile islands, and one small low 
island, about 6 m. in circuit, called White island or 
Puhia-i-Wakari, which contains an active voleano, 
and yields considerable quantities of sulphur. At 
dusk the flames issuing from its crater are visible, 
and a white cloud resting above it usually marks its 
position in the horizon. ‘The extreme eastern part of 
the North island is formed by a broad peninsula which 
divides the Bay of Plenty from the large islet on the 
FE. coast called Hawke bay or Wairau. Little is 
known of the SE portion of the island, with the ex- 
ception of the coast line, which from Cape Mata- 
Mawi, the 8 extremity of Hawke bay, trends SSE 
in a high unbroken rocky line to Cape Palliser, at 
the entrance of Cook's strait; but the interior is 
known to be mountainons, and high ridges cross the 
island from Cape Mata-Mawi towards Cape Eg- 
‘mont on the W coast. 

Valley of the Wairarapa.) The magnificent valley 
of the Wairarapa, which opens upon the SE coast of 
Cook’s strait, contains about 500,000 acres of plains 
and down, and is bounded on either side by moun- 
tain - ranges affording admirable pasture. ‘The 
northern or upper portion of this valley or rather 
series of valleys, is traversed by the head waters of 
the Manawatu, which flows through what is called 
“the Gorge’ in’ the great dividing range, and enters 
thesea on the W coust of the island; it is also watered 
by various streams which flow towards the E coast. 
Tis lower portion is separated from the E coast by 
the Haurang!,Manngaraki, and Puketois ranges, 
which extend in a line parallel with the coast and 
at the distance of 8 or 10 m, from it. At the S end 
Of the valley are two shallow lagnnes covering an 
area of about 50,000 acres and surrounded by low 
swampy land, but having no entrance seaward. ‘The 
month ofthe Wairarapa valley is open to the SW, 

nt tthe portion of its extent it is 
veel sheltered by + Rages on the E and W, and 
enjoys a delightful, equable climate. 

‘Port Nicholson and Wellington.] ‘The high’ lands 
of Baring head, about the centre of the N coast of 
Cook's straits, divide Port Nicholson from Palliser 
bay. ‘Two monntain-ridges whieh diverge at the 
souree of the Hutt or Ei river from |the 
main dividing ridge, there called the Tararua range, 
enclose Port Nicholson, a lake-like bay 9 m. in 
length by 5 m. in breadth, andthe valley of its river: 


a land stretching on both sides of the Hutt is of 




















great fertility. ‘The harbour presents two deep bay 
‘one of which, called Lambton harbour, forms the 
port of Wellington. ‘The snowy peaks of the Ta- 
rarta mountains form a prominent object in sailing 
down Cook's strait. ‘The ran; towards the 
centre of the island, where it is connected by 
Roa-Wahine range with the group of the Rua-! 
and Tongariro in the district of Lake Taupo. ‘The 
district of Wellington is a tongue of land averaging 
about 90 m. in length from N to 8, by 60m. in 
breadth, and containing about 3,456,000 of 
which fully 2,000,000 are susceptible of culti 
‘That portion of the district which lies to the W of 
the great dividing ridge and N of Cook’s strait is well 
watered by the rivers Tarakina, Rangitikei, Mana- 
watn, Ohau, Waikawe, Otaki, Waimea, and Waika- 
nae. At the N extremity of this district, the foot 
‘of the Ruabine range is between 20 and 30m. from 
the sandy beach of the W coast of the island. ‘This 
distance remains merely the same as far S as ‘the 
Gorge,’ where the Manawatu river breaks through 
the dividing range on its way to the W const; but 
from this point southwards the dividing ridge, here 
called the Tararna, bends more to the W. ‘The coun- 
try rises slightly from the coast to 4 or 5 m. inland, 
and with but few exceptions consists of open grass 
or of fern Jand interspersed with swamps and marshes; 
beyond this it becomes undulating and covered with 
wood; and the forest extends almost invariably to { 
the summit of the dividing ridge. j 
Taranaki district, and New Plymouth.) The Tara- | 
naki country, so called from the native name of Mount | 
Egmont, but to which English settlers have given the 
ame New Fivaionth, occupies that portion of the W 
coast of the North island where the coast-line, after 
sweeping round the broad headland of which Mount 
Egmont occupies the centre, trends towards the B. 
The settlement of New Plymouth is in Slat. 39° 1’, B 
long. 174° 15%. It possesses an equable climate and 
fertile soil, so much so as to be regarded iy 
the “garden of New Z.” Its soil, Mr. Hw 
says, “a light friable loam, with a porous subsoil, is 
divided locally into three sorts, each marked by & 
different vegetation. ‘The first is but a strip, extend- 
ing slong the coast, covered with light fern, inter- 
spersed with tufts of grass, and freely mixed, espe i 
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cially nearest the shore, with the black iron sand 
which is so plentiful here. The productive powers 
of this sand are rather surprising, Almost on the 
beach, within 60 yds. of high-water mark, some early 
emigrants formed a few rough gardens, which pro- 
auced excellent erops of vegetables ; and, strange as 
it may seem to an English farmer, upwards of 16 
bush. of wheat have been obtained ftom a quarter of 
an acre of nearly the same description of soil. The 
second division, adjoining this, is a tract of great ex- 














tent covered with fern 6 to 8 ft. high, intermixed 
with a small bush called tutu, and a species of tall 
grass called toi-toi. ‘The surface is a vegetable de- 
composition of from 7 to 10 inches, matted together 
by the fern-root, with a light, yellow subsoil of 
many feet in depth, entirely free from shells, 
gravel, or clay. The principal farms are on this land; 
and it may here be observed that the chief difference, 
fas respects the cultivation of this soil and the preced- 
ing, is, thatit requires more before cropping. 
‘The third division is the bush, or forest-land, which 
joins the fern, and extends along the country in a 
rather irregular line, 2 to 5 m. from the coast, and a 
considerable distance back into the interior. This 
soil. in appearance resembles the second description 
of fern-land, but turns up quite melfow, and fit for 
cropping at once» Away from the small block of 
cultivable land streteh various plains, the na- 


tore and extent of which is s yet but little known $y 
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Mount Egmont or Taranaki is the W extremity of a 
volcanic region which traverses the island from SW 
to NE, terminating on the shores of the Bay of 
which, as already noticed, is an active 
ind. Tt is distinetly visible from Ton- 
gariro, bearing W by §, and offers a good landmark 
to vessels approaching Cook’s strait from England. 
‘From the river Waitera, northwards to the Mokau. 
the shores are elevated, and mostly consist of marl 
and a stiff blue clay. ‘The country immediately 
land is undulating in surface, and overgrown 
fern; and further inland rises into low hills of gentle 
acclivity and rounded summits. Proceeding north- 
wards from the Mokau, the shores as far as the mouth 
of the Manukau présent in some places a low sandy 
beach, and in others are lined by sand-bills; inland, 
the country rises into mountains of from 1,500 to 
2,000 ft., which to the S of the parallel of 38° arrange 
themselves into a continuous ridge, the northern ex- 
tremity of the great dividing range, which, under the 
name of the Rangitoto mountains, begins with Mount 
Pirongia, alt. 2,428 ft, and extends S by E to Ton- 
-gariro-peak, alt. 6,200 ft., and thence S to Ruapabu, 
“alt. 9,000 ft. 
Basin of the Waikato.| ‘The Waikato, the 

‘iver of the North island, rises on the N declivity of 
‘Mount, Tongariro, in Lake Rotuairo, at an alt. of 
4,700 ft. above sea-level: apd running N, enters 
Lake Taupo, from the NE extremity of which it 
issues with a deep stream 300 yds. wide, and runs 
NNE to the parallel of 87° 30’ S, when it turns NW, 
and receives the Waipa; it then turns SW, and falls 
into the sea after a course of about 250 m.—Lake 
‘Taupo is about 36 m. in length by 25m. in greatest 
breadth, and is situated about 12 m. N of Mount 
‘Tongariro, at an alt. of 1,937 ft. above sea-level. It 
is hemmed in by perpendicular cliffs of enormous 
altitude. A considerable portion of the country 
around it consists of level table-lands. 

















IL, Mippxx Ist.anp, or Tavat-Porsamaoo. ‘The 
Middle island of New Z. is separated from the Nor- 
thern island by Cook’s strait, which is about 130 m, 
long, and has a general direction from $ by E to N 
by W. The extreme 8 points ofthis strait are Cape 

‘awa-Kawa on the North island, and Cape Campbell 
on the Middle island, which are about 50 m. distant 
from each other. Its extreme N points are Cape Bg- 
mont on theN island, and Cape Farewell on the S fe 
land, which are 100m. distant. It is of very vary- 
ing breadth, and between Cape Terawiti and Wel- 
Tington-head is only about 17m. It contains several 
islands, the largest of which, Kapiti or Entry island, 

about 8 or 10 m.in length, by 2 or $m. in breadth, 
and consists of steep forest-clad hills. 

‘The Middle island extends from 40° 25° to 46° 40° 
S lat, and lies between the meridians of 166° and 
174° 30. Its area has been roughly estimated at 
50,000 sq. m. That part of it which borders on 
Cook’s strait was the only part of it known to be 
inhabited even by natives a few years ago. It is 
covered with high mountaing, which attain an alt, of 
3,000 ft. at a small distance from the shore, and are 
supposed to support a table-land in the interior. 
‘Three extensive masses of mountains terminate on 
Cook's strait, enclosing comparatively narrow valleys 
Between them. ‘These three masses are supposed to 
branch off from the N extremity of a chain of lofty 
sharp-peaked mountains which appears to extend 
from NE to SW through a considerable part of the 
island, the highest peaks of which attain the region 
of snow in this lat., or about 8,000ft. ‘The 
Kawatiri or Buller river descends from it towards 
the W coast; the Motueka towards Blind bay, in 
Cook’s strait; the Peloras to Queen Charlotte's sound ; 

















the Wairau, the.Waiopai, and the Awatere, to 


Cloudy bay. 

‘Nelon and Wairau district] ‘The E coast of Blind 
bay, on Cook’s strait, consists of a series of high blufis 
till within 10 or 12 m. of the bottom of the bay, where 
they cease, and the shore assumes a less abrapt 
appearance, but still rises to a considerable elevation 
ata little distance from the water’s edge. At the 

int where the high bluffs cease, a singular bank of 
Poulder-stones detaches iteelfrom the main land, 
and at the distance of about a} m. runs parallel with 
it for 8 or 9 m. nearly to the bottom of the bay, 
‘The space between this boulder-bank and the main- 
land for the first 2m. is filled by a flax swamp of 
about 800 acres, which, from the quantity of roots 
and dead timber buried in it, has evidently at one 
time been covered with a dense forest. Below this 
swamp commences a mud flat, which extends for 
about 5 m., and is covered with water at high tide, 
‘The last 1} m. between the Woulder and the main 
forms the harbour, at the head of which the town of 
Nelson stands, and in whieh there is water for ves- 
sels of 500 or 600 tons, shelter in every wind, and 
excellent holding-ground. ‘The boulder-bank at its 
termination again approaches the main to within 
about 200 yds. forming by its curve a fine bight 

jual to a wet dock, in which vessels ean be laid 
ashore on a smooth beach and floated off again for 
purposes of repair or examination. Between the 
end of the boulder-bank and the main stands the 
Arrow rock, 50 or 60 ft. high; and between this 
rock and the boulder-bank is the narrow though not 
dangerous entrance of the harbour. ‘The formation 
of the boulder-bank is curious, and has afforded a 
good deal of speculation as to its origin. ‘The lat. of 
Nelson harbour is S$ 41°15’, E long. 178° 16. It 
can only be entered on the flood-tide, the ebb run- 
ning too strong to allow of it. ‘The rise and fall of 
the tide is 12 ft. It has been necessary to have re 
course to other places shan Blind bey to obtain the 
uantity of land required for the Nelson scheme; 
bay on the W, and Cloudy bay on the E, 
have both been taken into the limits of the settle- 
ment. The connection between these distriets is by 
no means easy, and will eventually give them the 
character rather of three settlements than one. Mas- 
sacre bay is at present only accessible from Nelson 
by sea, the distance being about 50 m.; but there is 
@ possibility of making a road over the hills which 
separate it from Blind bay. ‘The greatest defect of 
Massacre bay is the absence of 2 good harbour, the 
rivers which exist in it only affording access for the 
smallest vessels; and though there is a tolerable 
roadstead behind the islands of Tata, it is from 4 to 
6 m. from the best part of the land where. shipping 
operations would be required. ‘The district is = 
ing one; the greater portion is heavily tim| and 
the land extremely good. "Coal and lime exit in it 
both accessible at the surface on the bank of the 
‘Motupipi, in which they can at once be put on board 
vessels of 15 or 20 tons. ‘The gross amount of level 
land in this bay is estimated at 45,000 acres, of which 
at least 25,000 are fit for agriculture. Blind bay 
contains about 60,000 acres of land sufficiently level 
for cnceeiiars: bet not above one-balf of this is of 
a quality for that purpose. It is general 
Seni timber, bat covered witht fern) snd wi 
jax in the swampy parts, forming a margin a $ m. 
deep on the § and E, near the sea—-Cloudy bay, 
with the Wairan plain and valley, forms however the 
most extensive and most valuable portion of the set= 
tement. This district forms a broad level plain, 8 
or 10 m. wide at the head of Cloudy bay, ranning. 
inland for 18 m. when it suddenly converges to.2. 
width of 2 or 3 m. equally level with the plain below; 
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‘ extending from 40 to 50 m. further inland. 
jough it may in a general description be spoken of 
as level, there is a considerable but gradual fall from 
the head of the valley to the sea, probably not less 
than 2,000 ft. in 50m. ‘The land for 4 or 5 m. from 
the sea is covered with flax and other strong vegeta- 
tion, and is generally swampy, but of excellent qua- 
lity, and capable apparently of easy drainage; for 
the next 8 or 10 m. it is dry, covered with long grass, 
and generally of good quality: this it conti- 
nues grassy, the land getting lighter the further you 
advance up the country, till the last 16 or 18 m., 


which are very poor and stony, only fit for grazing 
purposes. At the very extremity there are a few 
miles of forest. ‘The whole dist, contains abundance 





of excellent agrieultural land; but its principal value 
at present is to he found in the fertile pasture with 
which it is clothed from end to. end, including the 
whole of the hills which bound it on the E side, which 
present some of thefinest sheep-rans in the world, and 
extend all the way to the E coast by Cape Campbell, 
and S to the Kaikora mountains or Central ridge— 
Connected with the Wairau on the E are the Wake- 
field downs or Kaipara-to-han, a district similar to 
the Wairan, but containing only about 20,000 acres. 
The whole contents of the Wairau and Wakefield 
downs are about 200,000 acres of level land. Of 
this, from one-half to two-thirds are fitted for agri- 
culture, though the lighter portions, for reasous al- 
ready nllnded to, are not at present very highly esti- 
mated by the settlers. There is not at present any 
very easy connection between Blind bay and the 
Wairau. A heavy mountain-ridge, altogether im- 
Limp except in three places, divides the two. 

easiest of these passes is 50 m. S of Nelson, and 
enters the upper part ‘of the Wairau valley at a point 
60 m. from ly bay, making the whole distance 
from bay to bay 110m. Another pass exists about 
12 m, Sof Nelson, and enters the Wairau 16 or 17 
m, below the first-mentioned; but it is one of very 
considerable difficulty. A third, which will probably 
‘be the road to the Wairau, enters the mountains 1 
m. N of Nelson, by the Maitai river, which flows 
through the town; crosses the upper per of the Pe- 
Jorus ridge; and enters the Wairan by the Kaituna 
valley, 8 or 4 m. down the plain, and not above 15 
m. from the sea,—The climate of the northern dist. 
‘of the Middle island is salubrious. With a great 
amouut of sunshine, the heat is never excessive nor 
ever disagreeable; while, with an abundance of rain, 
there is no continual wet season. ‘The wind, thongh 
for about three months in the spring and summer it 
blows fresh for days together, is seldom violent or 
tempestuous. In winter it blows little; days and 
even weeks almost perfectly calm, with brilliant san- 
shine by day, and magnificent moonlight at night, 
‘occur at that season. The sheep frequently lamb in 
mid-winter in the open country; and unless there 
happens to be an unusually heavy rain or severe 
frost at the time of lambing, a very small percentage 
of losses is oreainsds Geeantaness Oe <3 seno- 
theras, picotees, and other summer-flowers of En; 
Fae cnet a blossom in Nelson during the win- 
ter-months. One peculiarity of the climate is, that 
there are in fact only two seasons, summer and win- 
ter: there are no transition-seasons of spring and 
autumn; and their absence is the more observed 
from the fact that nearly all the indigenous trees are 
evergreen, so that there is no periodical fall or re- 
newal of the leaf. 

Port Underwood," situated to the S of Cook's 
strait, forms the natural outlet for the produce of 
the great Wairan plain, or the SE part of the Nel- 
son settlement. As no harbour exists between Port 
‘Underwood and Banks’ peninsula, the N half of the 
























whole country lying between these two points may 
sce Siered ay the natural appendage of the for 
mer; and its accessibility without the necessity of 
entering the strait would be a circumstance, if not 
counterbalanced by others, greatly in its favour. 
Another advantage of postion enjoyed by Port Un 
derwood is its vicinity to the whaling-grounds, for 
the shore-parties to run to. ‘This circumstance made 
it in former years a favourite harbour for the whale- 
ships themselves; but of Inte years each whaling 
Season has been getting worse than the preceding 
‘ones at Port Underwood. ‘The entrance to Port 
Underwood is wide, and unobstructed by rocks, reefs, 
or shoals; but this advantage, as well as those we 
have been considering, are greatly reduced in impor. 
tance by the difficulties of ingress and cansed 
by the winds which generally blow on all this. part 
of the coast. “The prevailing winds in Cook's 
strait,” says Capt. Chaffers, “are NW nine months 
out of the twelve; in the winter-months, June. July, 
‘and August, blowing in heavy gales, and shifting 








round suddenly to the opposite point.” All the re- 
ports of the residents in Port Underwood tended to 
show that this description is equally applicable to 


the winds in Cloudy bay. ‘The NW winds blow 
nearly direetly out of Port Underwood, and whenever 
violent prevent all ingress; while the opposite winds, 
the south-eastern, which divide the year with the 
north-western, whenever they are heavy, make it 
equally difficult for vessels to get out. Port Under. 
wood divides itself into two arms at the upper or N 
part. The shores of the main harbour, and of both 
of these arms, may be described as consisting of 
succession of coves formed by spurs from the moun- 
tains, descending into the harbour and its branches 
at nearly right angles to the direction of the Jatter. 
‘As the prevalent winds are nearly up and down the 
harbour, these spurs of course ‘aford.on one side or 
the other shelter from each wind in turn; but these 
coves are all of them of small extent. Next in im- 
portance to the communication of a port with the 
outer seas, and its general goodness as a harbour, is 
that of its communication with the interior of the 
country. Between Port Underwood and the Wairan 
districis there is one such communication by water, 
and one by land. You may send produce down the 
Wairan river to Cloudy bay, and so to Port Under. 
wood, the distance being 10'm.; but the river has a 
bar across its mouth, which makes this an operation 
not to be risked with any wind but one off shore. 
‘The communication by land presents nearly equal 
difficulties. The hills which bound the Wairau plain 
on the N, turning off almost at right angles, are con- 
tinued till they form the W side of Port Underwood, 
leaving a space of 6 m. between the plain and the 
port, where their bases are washed by the sea, Along 
the whole of this distance, with the exception of two 
places, where they recede und form two small coves, 
open to the SE, their declivities are abruptly ent off 
seaward into craggy cliffs and broken r ing 
over and jutting out into the sea, and split and shat- 
tered into every variety of ruggedness. A road by 
the sea-coast may be, therefore, considered as out of 
the question. ‘The inland path runs from the plain 
over the spurs between the coves just mentioned, 
and descends to the sea-coast in each of them; but 
the hill-spur requires steps cut in the footpath here 
and there, which will give a tolerably correct idea of 
its steepness. 

‘Tf Queen Charlotte’s sound is not so well situated 
‘as Port Underwood, as the natural outlet for the 
produce of the country S of the straits, it has in the 











same the adyantage of Port Underwood, as 
an inlet for the products of foreign countries. ‘The 
only part of what can 




















properly be considered. the J) 
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straits which it is necessary to sail through to reach 
Charlotte's sound has this peculiar advantage, 
tits W coast is formed of a close succession of 
deep, safe, and easily -accessible harbours,—Port- 
Hardy, Admiralty bay, Port Gore, and the sound 
itself, the wide mouths of which, like the spaces be- 
tween the opened fingers of a hand, lie almost at 
right angles to the direction of the prevalent winds, 
0 as at all times to afford the readiest shelter from 
both. ‘The position of Queen Charlotte’s sound with 
reference to the opposite coast of the straits,—the S 
coast of the Northern island,—is a circumstance 
seesaly ins favour, ‘There is no harbour from 
ellington all round the coast to Hokianga. The 
water-communication will be easier between the 
whole of this coast N of Porirua and Queen Char- 
lotte’s sound than between the same coast and Port 
Nicholson itself. For facility of ingress and 








few harbours in the world. ‘The only circumstance 
that makes any particular enution requisite is the 
set of the tides; but as the entrance is 9 m. wide, 
this is a difficulty easily avoidable. The harbour at 
Waitohi, or Newton bay, is from 20 to 25 m. from 
the entrance. In the words of Cook, however, ‘it 
is at the entrance $ leagues broad, and is a collection 
of the finest harbours in the world.” ‘The tides 
the sound, says Captain Chafers, “are regular, the 
soundings from Montuara island ‘at the mouth ‘gra- 
dually deepen from 7 and 8 to 30 and 85 fath. mid- 
changel. ‘The shores on both sides are bold, and 
tay be approacied with safety to one cable's dis 
tance.” ‘The water continues deep almost to the 
head of the, sound, and its width diminishes very 
gradually. It is 2 or 3m. wide for the most part, 
between the south end of Tory channel and Newton 
tay. “On the whole,” says Colonel Wakefield, 
“considering the position and capabilities of Queen 
Charlotte’s sound, whether with a view to its becom- 
ing a port for homeward-bound vessels to take in 
cargo and provisions, a safe channel of communica- 
tion between the W part of the straits and Port 
Nicholson, and the E const, or as a situation for 
docks and ship-building, it is of the first importance, 
and cannot be spoken of in too high terms.” The 
it is connected with the plain of the Wairau 
by a pass through a valley which is densely wooded 
for the first 8 or 9 m. ‘The path crosses some slopes 
which can scarcely be regarded as more than undu- 
lations, and indeed would hardly render incorrect a 
description of the whole pass as an almost level one. 
Beyond the wood, the valley takes a winding course 
into the plain, and consists of an unbroken flax and 
swamp. Little is requisite to connect Waitohi 
harbour with the Wairau plain and the districts im- 
mediately to the S of it. For a town site, the land 
at the head of this bay presents all the requisite ca- 
} pabilities. A cove; which it has been proposed to 
call Milton-bay, lies a little to the NE, separated 
from it by a narrow neck or peninsula of hills, joined 
to the main land by a level isthmus. The level 
spreads round the heads of both bays, running about 
3m. in length, by a } m. in breadth, from the top of 
to that of the other, and losing itself in the 
| Waitohi and Tua Marina pass. ‘There is, in fact, 
one extensive town-site abutting on two bays. Mil- 
ton-bay is in itself also an excellent harbour, though 
more open to the sound than the other; the sound- 
ings are as regular, the water generally as deep.— 
‘The harbour selected as the site of the port to the 
‘Wairan district it is proposed to call Newton-bay; 
that to the E of it, Milton bay; that to the W, SI 
speare-bay. The two projecting headlands, between 
which lie the two bays to the W. have been named 
he Point-Rafiies and. Point-Metealfe; the 



































igress and egress, 
Queen Charlotte's sound is well known to yield to | poo 


middle point between them it is proposed to call 
Point-Napier. 
North-eastern coast.| From Cape Campbell to Port 
ria, a distance of about 100 m., the coast trends 
SSW; and presents the embonchures of several 
streams, amongst which are the Waipapa, the Wai- 
the Huranui, the Ashley, and the Courtenay. 
surface of the country consists in general of 
grassy plains, stretching from the coast to the foot of 
the mountain-range which lies about 10 or 12 m. 
inland. At Kaikora, in about 42° 30’ S lat., there is 
a low point of land which may afford shelter to small 
vessels; but there is no harbour for large shipping 
between Port Underwood in Cloudy bay and Port 
Victoria on the N coast of Banks's peninsula. The 
ula is in S lat. 48° 52/15”, E 
peninsula is a mass of steep ruj 
hills, chiefly clothed with wood, and covered with a 
clayey soil. ‘The mainland is low and level at 
the back of the peninsula, which has probably been 
an island at no distant geological period. 
Canterlnry settlement.} A society having its head- 
arters in London, purchased a large block of land 
m the New Z. com) in the neighbourhood of 
Banks's peninsula. ‘The district in which the settle- 
ment is situated is nearly intersected in its centre by 
the 44th parallel, and contains over 2,500,000 acres, 
extending coastwise to the N and SW, and bounded 
inland by a range of hills whose distance from the 
coast varies from 40 to 560 m. ‘This country is per- 
fectly level, watered by numerous rivers and streams, 
and covered with grass. Portions of it are of infe- 
rior quality; a very small part is swampy; and the 
surface in some parts is stony; bat much of it is 
well-adapted for agricultural Purposes, and capable 
of yielding excellent crops of all kinds of grain, po- 
tatoes, and European frnits and vegetables; and the 
whole of this tract of plain country affords excellent 
nataral pasturage, and is well-adayted for dopastnr- 
ing cattle and horses. ‘The produce of a very exten- 
sive country, extending along the sea-coast for 200 
or 800 m., will have Port Cooper—now Port Victo- 
ria—as its market and harbour. Banks's peninsula 
contains four good harbours, namely, Akaroa, Pigeon- 
bay, Port Levy, and Port Victoria. ‘The country is 
hilly and well-wooded; and the three former har- 
bours are separated from the plain country, so that 
Port Victoria alo of value with reference to the 
plains adjoining. The harbour of Port Victoria, 
Situated in the NW angle of Banks’s peninsula, 
thongh open to the E, affords good and safe anchor- 
‘age; large ships anchor about 4m. up, whilst. bri 
and large schooners lie off the port-town of Lyttel- 
ton. The settlement consists mainly of three grassy 
plains or prairies, named Sumner, Whately, and 
Wilberforce, intersected by several rivers, with their 
numerous tributaries, running to the sea from an 
Alpine chain of snow-capped mountains. All along 
the spurs and foot of this range, the forest—of which 
the plains seem to have been stripped by fire—ex- 
tends in primeval grandeur. ‘The capital of the set- 
tlement is Lyttelton on Victoria harbour, in § lat. 
48° 85, which, as temperature, corresponds 
with about 47° in the N hemisphere, or that of the 
‘most pleasant spots in the S of. ee. The climate 
exactly resembles that of Tasmania, being chiefly 
remarkable for warmah without sulttiness, freshness 
without cold, and a clear brightness without aridity. 
Both the grape, for which England is too cold, and 
the akents for which the S of Italy is too hot, 
here come to perfection. In rience of ‘the 
scale of the natural features of the country, the 
scenery is beautiful, and in some places magnificent. 
‘The prairie character of poste regs the te) 
tory, together with the dryness of the atmos; 
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and the mildness of the winter, indicates that the 
most suitable occupation for capitalists will be pas- 
toral husbandry. As respects flowers, kitchen-vege- 
tables, and all the English fruits, with the addition 
of melons and grapes, the gardens of the French 
settlers at Akaroa, and of the squatters on Sumner 
plain, are deseribed as teeming with produce of the 
finest quality and most beautiful appearance. Sea- 
fish is abundant, various, and of excellent quality. 
‘The only wild quadruped is swine; they are numer- 
ons, are very good to eat, and afford plenty of hard 
sport. ‘The plains abound with quail, and a variety 
of wild-fowl. ‘There are no snakes, wild dogs, or other 
indigenous vermin, 'Thesurveying officer of the ship 
Acheron, writing in May 1849, says of this district: 
“You know, of course, that the general feature of 
the country is a succession of abrupt and lofty hills, 
with corresponding deep and secluded valleys, either 
thickly wooded, or clothed with a thick fern and 
long grass, offering all kinds of obstacles both for 
pastoral and agricultural purposes; bat here we have 
‘& plain extending from N to 8 100 m., with an ave- 
rage width of at least 20 m., intersected by numer- 
ous rivers, not the water holes of Australia, but 
rather rushing torrents, which have managed to ex- 
cavate beds for themselves some 200 or 300 and 400 
fe. in a perpendicular drop, on the W side of the 
plains: these rivers will, I anticipate, on a detailed 
examination of their entrances being made, offer but 
few obstacles to boat navigation for some half-dozen 
miles from the sea-board. ‘This great plain may be 
called almost x dead level for as far as the eye can 
trace from any point. From the sea-shore to the 
Backbone ridge, not a rise of 20 ft. meets the view: 
but judging from the excavated bed of the rivers and 
other circumstances, I think there will be found a 
gradual rise of the land, from the coast to the base 
of the mountain-range, where it may be some 500 ft. 
above the level of the sea.” See article CanrER- 
nur. " 
Otago settlement.] About 150 m. § of Banks's 
eninsula, nnd near the $ extremity of the middle 
island, lies another ‘elan settlement,’ extending from 
$ lat. 45° 40’ to 46° 20", between the mouth of Otago 
harbour and a headland called the N abont 3 
m. SW of Molyneux. Tt has a const line of about 
53 m, and an average inland breadth of 7m. ‘This 
district is not heavily timbered like many of the 
northern localities of the island, and is abundantly 
watered. ‘The S part is intersected by the rivers 
Puerua, Koau, Matou, and a multitade of smaller 
streams, ‘The two last-named rivers are navigable 
for vessels of considerable tonnage. ‘The Matou, 
Clutha, or Molyneux, which forms the frontier of 
the settlement, is a fine stream which for 30 m. 
inland is nearly a } m. broad, and 6 fath. deep. 
Connected with one another, and with the Maton, 
by navigable streams, are the Iagunes of Kaitongata 
andRakitoto, land 6m. long respectively. The head of 
the Rakitoto lagune is about 18 m. from the mouth 
of the Maton; and here, in this direction, water-eom- 
munication ceases. ‘There is no formidable obstacle 
to the formation of a road between this and the plain 
of the Tokomariro, which consists of about 7,000 
acres, well watered’ and free from swamps. From 
this valley there is almost a level pass into that of the 
‘Taieri,whiere water-communication again commences 
and by means of the Waihola lagune and the Taieri 
river, continues uninterrupted to within about 9 m. 
of Otago harbour. The Waihola and Rakitoto la- 
gunes are about 12m. apart. ‘The plain of the Taieri 
is swampy to a large extent, but on the whole will 
prove a valuable district. ‘The Taieri river flows 
into the sea about 20 or 30 m. S of Otago. For the 
first 5 m, from its mouth, it is eonfined within lofty 

















and precipitous hills that barely afford it room to 
pass. this the valley suddenly opens, and 
the river branches, leading to the Waihola on the S, 
and passing through the bulk of the valley on the N. 
Between the Taieri and the country consists 
chiefly of hills of moderate ae covered with a 
good soil, and over which, or through passes between 
them, a practicable road might readily be formed. 
‘The harbour of Otago is 13 m. long, by an average 
width of 2 m,, with 6 fath, water for 7 m. up, from 
the Heads to the islands, and with 3 fath. for the re- 

maining 6 m., up to the very head of the harbour. 

Itis perfectly sheltered, and runs in a direction nearly 

N and S ‘The capital town, Dunedin, stands: at 

the head of the harbour, in a situation of great na- 

tural beauty. Lying open to the N, it is entered 

with a fair wind; and a fair wind out of harbour 

also takes a vessel soon free of Jand, and if seized 

at the commencement, may carry a sbip of average 

sailing qualities to Cook’s strait in 48 hours. ‘The 

distance between Port Nicholson and Otago is 320m. 

Otago, being situated at a distance of between 150 

and 200m. from the chilling influence of the vast 

range of snowy mountains ramming along the W 

coast, has a markedly warmer climate than even Port 

Cooper, which, although lying 150:m. nearer the tro- 

pies, is yet within 20 or 30 m. of these mountains. 

‘The adaptation of the soil’ for the growth of wheat 

and other grain, and particularly of potatoes, and the 

richness and’ abundance of the pastures, seem to 

place this district in the foremost rank, in point of 

agriculture, amongst the soils of New Z. Coal, iron, 

and copper, are reported to have been found in it, 

the first ridge of down, which forms the S 

horizon from the harbour, lies an undulating country 

covered with grass. ‘The anise plant, valuable as 

pasture for sheep and cattle, abounds on all this Iand. 

After traversing these downs for 5 m. from Otago, 

we overlook the plain of the Taieri, which contains 

about 40,000 acres of land, and is int by the 

river of the same name, navigable for large boats 12 

m. from the sea, which it reaches at about 25 m. 

from Otago. The land at the head of the Waiholw 

lake consists of undulating downs, round topped and 

covered with herbage, grass of various descriptions, 

and anise of large growth. Quails are plentiful over 

all these downs, and in the plains adjoining, and 

would be more so but for the hawks and kites. ‘The 

view from Owiti is very extensive. At its base, to 

the SW, lies the plain of the Tokomairaro, contain- 

ing about 14,000 acres. ‘To the E, hills to the 

breadth of 7 m. extend to the coast; on the N lies a 

portage of 6 m. between it and the Waihola; and to 

the W, undulating prairies of boundless extent avail- 

able for eattle and sheep three parts of the year. 

‘The communication with this country from Otago is 

easy. Water-carriage can be made use of down the 

‘Taieri to the bead of the Waihola lake. See article 

Oraco. 

‘Southern extremity.) From the Molyneux river a 
fertile upland country extends along the coast as far 
as the Bluff, a harbour at the E extremity of Fo- 
veanx’s strait, which separates New Leinster, or the 
Sisland of New Z,, from the Middle island. This 
strait was first discovered by the captain of « sealing- 
‘vessel in 1816. It is about 40 m. long, and 16 mm. 
wide on an average; and is thickly interspersed with 
rocks. On its N side, after passing Waipapa point, 
‘Totoes bay presents itself, into which the rivers Pa- 
ponia, Makoruta, and Mataura discharge themselves. 
Bluff point, forming the W extremity of this bay, 
advances boldly into the strait, contracting it to a 
breadth of 12 m. To the W of Bluff harbour, we 
meet im succession the Waiopaki, Oreto or New 
river, and Aparima or Jacob river, the last of whiich™ 
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flows into a bight called Howell-road. Pahia point, 
14 m. W of Jacob river, may be regarded as the NW 
extremity of Foveaux strait. From this point to 
Chalky bay, a deep irregular indentation in the SW 
angle of the Middle island, the coast is unexplored. 
‘The SW extremity of the island is bounded by ele- 
vated chalky cliffs, which are chiefly intersected by 
numerous narrow inlets of the sea, affording safe 
anchorage. ‘The principal of these inlets are in sue- 
cession, Chalky bay, to the N of Point Preservation; 
Dusky bay, separated from Chalky bay by West 
cape, and Gaol harbour. 

‘Western coast.] ‘The W coast, from about the par- 
allel of 45° 30° to 44° S, pares ‘@ high craggy 
mountainous range at a short distance from the 
shore, which sends down large precipitous ridges 
abruptly terminating on the coast. To the N of the 
parallel of 44°, the mountains retire further inland, 
and the coast presents woody hills and valleys of va- 
rious height and extent. Little, however, is yet 
known of the region stretching along the W coast of 
the Middle island from the parallel of 45° to that of 
44° 30°. From the latter point to Cape Foulwind, 
the coust has been recently explored by Mr. Brun- 
ner, who describes it as uninviting to the settler, and 

nting “ fearful rocks and mountains,” and much 
ifficalt beach-travelling. The chief geological for- 
mation is a coarse granite, Black birch is the pre- 
vailing timber. Numerous streams descend to the 
coast, the principal of which are the Mawera or 
Grey, and the Kawatiri or Buller. The former has 
its embouchure in about 42° 35'S lat.; the latter 
nearly on the parallel and a few miles to the E of 
Cape Koulwind. "From the river Grey to Cape Fare- 
well, a range of mountains runs parallel to the coast, 
sending down spurs or lateral ridges covered wit 
forests, which terminate in abrupt cliffs and head. 
lands on the coast. Each of the valleys between 
these ridges is intersected by its own stream, which 
is fed by the snows of the central chain. 


mL Letssver, or Srewant’s Istaxp. This 
comparatively small isn has a triangular form, 
and is about 40 m. in its greatest length and width, 
Its surface is undulating, and rises toa high peak 
towards the centre. Its area hus beon estimated at 
1,000,000 acres. At its NE angle is a fine harbour 























called P: inlet; near the centre of its E coast 
is Port Ad ; and near its SE point is Port 
Pegasus. A few Ei are settled upon it, who 


faropeans 
are chiefly employed in the whale and seal-fishery. 


Gunenat. Norices.] Having thus slightly sketched 
fhe topography of the three main islands constitating 
New Z., we shall subjoin a few general notices rela- 
tive to the whole country. 

Clinate.] ‘The climate of New Z., and particularly 
of the northern island,—whieh, being the farthest 
from the pole, seems to possess greater natural ad- 
vantages than the others, —is not unlike that of the 
British islands, more particularly that of Ireland, but 
is more equable, and neither so cold in winter, nor 
in reality so hot in summer. Itis moist and tempe- 
rate, the cold being seldom more intense than barely 
to produce a hoar-frost on the surface. ‘The lowest 
point of the therm. is 40°; it generally ranges from 
50° to 60°; nor is the heat of summer so great as to 
destroy the verdure, there being frequent rains and 
cloudy weather, in which the therm. seldom rises be- 
yond 78%, while it generally ranges between that 
point and 66°. In so large an extent of territory, it 
will necessarily be supposed that the climate will 
vary considerably; that the N will be warm, 
proaching to and that the S will be 
partaking more of the character of that to which we 











are accustomed in England: nor is such a supposi- 
tion altogether erroneous. Local differences no 
doubt exist, dependent upon other causes than mere 
Jat. and long., such as the proximity of a district to 
the coast, to a widely-extended plain, or to an inland 
range of mountains; it will be found, however, that 
in those districts which have been made available for 
settlement, no very remarkable variation is perceptible. 
Snow and frost occasionally occur during winter; the 
former is mostly confined to the hills ane high lands; 
‘on the tops of the many ranges of mountains it is 
to be seen all the year round, and the latter is felt 
more sharply in the extensive and open plains of the 8, 
Violent gales are frequent, and continually change 
their direction,—a circumstance ascribed by Cook to 
the great height of the mountains. Mr. Earl says: { 
“Although we were situated in the same lat. as} 
Sydney, we found the climate infinitely superior. 
Moderate heats, and beautifully clear skies, s1 

each other every day. We were free from those op- 
pressive, feverish heats, which so invariably prevail 
in the middle of the day at Sydney, and from those 
hot, pestilential winds which are the terror of the 
inbabitants of New South Wales; nor were we sub- 
ject to those long droughts which are often the ruin 
‘of the Australian farmer.” Dr. Duffenbach says: 
“New Z. being situated within the temperate zone, 
although nearer the equator than Great Britain, 
possesses, from its peculiar geographical peaiton, 
especially from its being i nok alas the 
nature of the surface, a climate so modified as to re- 
semble that of England more nearly than thut of 
any other coantry I am uainted with. The E 
coast on which Wellington, Auckland, and the Bay- 
of-Islands are situated, is colder than the western, 
where the settlements of Nelson and New-Plymouth 
have been founded, and where the air is fur softer 
and milder. I ascertained this by actual one 
sons, and in this respect the W cost must have 
great advantages over the E. In the interior of the 
islands the climate is colder and less changeable, in 
consequence of the presence of a snow-clad moun- 
tain-group, and the greater distance from the ocean. 
I found at Taupo, the acacias of Van Diemen’s Land, 
the Ricinus pod Christi, and potatoes, affected by 
the frost,—a cireamstance which never happens near 
the coast; the leaves also of several trees had become 
yellow and deciduous; and the landscape assumed 
in automnal tint, although it can scarcely be said 
ever to have had a wintry appearance. At Welling- 
ton, on the contrary, and along the whole coast, the 
hatives plant their potatoes at all seasons of the 
Year; the forest remains ever green; and the open- 
ing of the flower-buds is merely a little retarded 
during winter, the presence of which is only indicated 
by more frequent rains and winds.”"—The followin, 
is a comparative table of the climate of London in 
lat. 51° 30’, and of Wellington in the North island. 
which is coatricallyplaeed in $S lat. 41°, about 5° 
[aad of Otago, and as many to the S of Auck- 














‘No. Mean At 
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‘con inte. ens ge ee 
London, 5089 89126343 178° 
Wellington, 5250 4885 © 6425 128° 
‘The following table exhibits the temp. within 2 m. 
of the coast of Blind bay, in the Nelson settlement, 
on the Middle island, in 1845: 
‘Mean lowest. Mean highest. Moan noon. 
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At Auckland, which is not more than 100 m. S of 
the Bay of Islands, the mean temp. is 59°; that of 
the three summer-months 67° 2'; of the three win 
tor, 52°. ‘Their difference is only 15° 2’; and their 
mean only 6-10ths of a degree above that of the 
mean aunual tern} 

Vegetable. kit Vegetation in New Z. is 
uncommonly luxuriant, and the number of plants 
formerly unknown to Earopeans is great; but the 
botany of these islands has as yet been very imper- 
fectly investigated. ‘The whole number of plants at 
present known does not exceed 700 species; but the 
‘greater number of its species, and even genera, are 
peculiar to itself. More than 140 species of fern, 
some of which are arborescent and 40 feet high, are 
natives of these islands. ‘The most beautiful forms 
of New Z. vegetation are the tree-ferns and cabbage- 
palm. ‘The clearing of the forests is exceedingly 
difficult, but generally there is no tap-root: the roots 
ran along the surface, so that it is not very hard to 
get them up. ‘The timber of New Z. is much more 

vofitable than the ordinary timber of New South 

‘ales, ‘The kauri kind, which will grow 90 or 100 
ft, high without a branch, is in use by the Admiralty 
for spars. At present the difficulty in its exportation 
is the want of for water carriage. ‘There are 
Gapocionot beach and l0of cooiferm pocoliar to New Z. 
Ornamental woods grow in abundance, but they are 
destroyed with the others in clearing, as the expense 
of transport would be more than they are worth in 
England. ‘There is a great demand for timber and 
spars in all the Australian colonies; the prices ob- 
tuined for New Z. timber, hitherto sent, are highly 
reinunerative, but the supply bears no comparison to 
thojdersabel igs Panay and the other coloaies they 
have nothing but the brittle cedar and the ‘blue 
gum,’ which is as hard as iron, and quite useless for 
huilding-purposes as no nail can be driven into it. 
‘The fine pines of New Z. are naturally adapted to 
supply this deficiency, being within 10 or 12 day 
sail of Sydney or Hobart-Town. ‘The black birch 
and tetoki are excellent woods for ship-building or 
tibee purpores equicing Iseseants end durability: 
At Nelson alone there is sufficient wood to bring 
£1,000,000, all easy of access, the r part grow- 
ing close to water navigable for boats at every tide; 
the ground is level, and roads are made to and 
through different parts of the wood. It can be put 
fi it on. board ship for Is. or 1s. $d.; and 
the price obtained for New Z. wood in the adjacent 
colonies varies from 10s. to 25s. per 100 ft. The 
seu-const is in many places destitute of timber; but 
the whole of the interior is an immense forest. A 
kind of myrtle is found, the leaves of which form a 
tolerable substitute for tex. The mulberry tree is 
sometimes seen, though not frequently. “The oak 
has been successfully introduced from Great Britain. 
—Flax—the Phormium tenaz—grows wild in all 
‘parts, and appears to be indigenous and inexhausti- 
ble, Its fibre is twice as strong as that of the com- 
mon flax, and very nearly equal in tenacity to that 
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of silk. At Sydney it is. both into 
cordage and canvass, The Phorminm tenaz resem- 
Dies the garden itis: its chief peculiarities consist in 





garden 

the fibre being obtained in the leaf, and not, as is 
the ease with European flax, from the stem; the 
outside coat of the leaf being stripped, the fibres are 
perceived running to one another, and lin- 
ing the under surface of the leaf through the 
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the roots remaining in the soil for reproduc- 
tion. A given quantity of. jum tenaz will, it is 
said, contain more of the fibrous substance than an 
equal quantity of Russian hemp. Seven varieties 
of it have been found. One peculiarity of New Z. is 
the abundance and nutritious quality of many of the 
native shrubs upon which cattle eagerly browse. 
One of these, the karaka, which grows to be a large 
tree, is invariably devoured as far as cattle can reach 
the leaves. ‘The grasses also are yery numerous. 
grass, when young, is devi 
sheep with avidity, and the Toot 1s a favourite and 
agreeable food both with natives and stockmen. But 
when fally grown, this grass is a great annoyance 
the pedestrian; its stems closely resemble the quill 
of the porcupine, and are nearly as formidable to the 
legs of the stockinen. The tohi-tohi is highly valu- 
able, not more on account of its fitness for pasturage 
—for when young it is greedily devoured by cattle 
and horses—than on account of its value in house- 
building. It is a reed, which in swampy places 
grows to the height of 8 or 9 ft. The edge of its 
leaf is toothed like a saw; and from the silicious 
nature of the plant, this jagged leaf requires to be 
handled with cantion, as it is capable of inflicting a 
disagreeable wound. “The two properties of the tohi- 
tohi just described, together with ite great length, 
render it invaluable for thatching roofs. ‘The silex 
of the plant, by throwing off the rain, renders the 
roof impervious to water, and the toothed edge of © 
the leaf, penetrating the others bound up with it, 
renders the cobesion of the mass perfect. ‘This reed 
also forms a very elegant lining to the interior of the 
native hut. It is of a deep yellow colour, and, from 
its flinty covering, ‘a considerable polish. 
Placed side by side, and perpendicularly from. the 
floor to the roof, these reeds are tastefully bound to- 
gether by the flax leaf dyed of a glossy black by the 
bark of the hinaw. “From the top of the reed springs 
an elegant white plume, which might be readily 
taken for an ostrich feather, and forms an excellent 
substitute for feathers in a bed, if the plume is ex- 
tracted at a proper season. The raupo, another 
swamp plant, is also used for thatching roofs. It is 
in fact, a bulrush, and when carefully dried, is use 
for stuffing pillows. Another, and a finer kind of 
grass, is also used for thatching roofs, and is in great 
estimation amongst the natives for the manufacture 
of ecl-nets. The value of the three last-mentioned 
plants to the native may be estimated from the fact 
that his dwelling, with the exception of its manuka 
poles and rafters, is entirely composed of them. Few, 
if any, nails are used, but the whole is firmly bound 
together with the leaf of the flax plant. Among the 
native fraits the fara resembles a prune damson, but 
is more oblong, and of a blue-black colour, with a 
beautifal bloom. Its fruit contains a soft bitter 
nel forming almost one-half the bulk of the fruit. 
‘The natives eat these berries in large quantitits. 
The pulp is grateful to the palate, and is remarkable 
for the coolness which it imparts to the mouth, ‘The 
Sia-kia is a singular and very delicious fruit, spring 
ing from the base of a number of leaves from 18 
inches to 2ft. in length, which radiate from the same 
point. At this point, or the base of Bho Seaves, is 
the fruit, in ice a species of vegetable albu- 
tea, aid resebling, when the white of an 
egg when boiled. As it ripens it becomes darker in 
colour, and is very juicy. If-collected and placed in 
a vessel it deliquesces, fully one-half becoming liquid, 
and a large quantity of sacebarine matter is the re- 
sult, Maiberry, ot matahi, is a small round fruit of 
the same colour as the tawaberry, the bloom being 
even more beautiful. The fruit when gathered is 
perfectly dry, but after lying together for a few hours. 
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the juice bursts through its delicate skin in large 


icious in ‘warm weather, being slightly acid. The 
tetoki berry i8 @ fruit resembling a raspberry, but 
somewhat lighter; its flavour is slightly acid. “This 
frait contains a small jet-black kernel yielding a 
large quantity of oil which is highly prided by the 
natives as an unguent for the hair. The fuschia berry 
is here an oblong fruit about three-quarters of ait 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter. It 
is very sweet and juicy, and forms an admirable pre- 
serve. ‘The kaikated berry is about the size of a 
small pea, with a very grateful flavour. ‘The karaka 
berry forms a chief article of food. the na- 
tives. ‘This fruit resembles in form a large olive, 
and con kernel; its colour is yellowish-red, 
and itslavour not unlike that of a ripe medlar. ‘The 
tute berry is also consumed in large quantities by 
the natives. It is very juicy, and this juice is fer- 
mented by them into a kind of wine of which they 
are very fond. ‘The seeds contained in the berry are 
ious, and the shrub on which it grows is very 
tructive to sheep and cattle, which are nevertheless 
fond of browsing on it. ‘The effect seems to be a 
narcotic intoxieation, from which, if they are not 
speedily relieved by bleeting, they soon die. Whilst 
enumerating the fraits of New Z., the honey of the 
dium tenar, or flax plant, must not be forgotten. 

t lies in the cup of the flower in somewhat consider- 
able quantity, and surpasses in deliciousness of fla- 
vour the finest honey eollected by bees. ‘The nikau, 
8 substance which grows on the summit of the stem 
of an brn oo im bearing the same name, consists 
of a number of concentric layers, the outer of which 
muist be removed till the inner ones are found to be 
tender, and these are edible. The pura-pura berry 
is about the size of the tawa berry, of an oval form, 
and a yellowish-red colour when perfectly ripe; be- 
fore that they are, like most of the New Z. fruits, of 
a very disagreealle, bitter favour.” The purpura 
is highly esteemed for preserving. Its fruit is full of 
seeds, like the gooseberry. ‘The water-melon is an- 
ther native fruit thoazh not indigenons, the New 














landers referring its introduction amongst them to 
the same period as potatoes, viz., the different visits of 
Cay ‘ook. It has not degenerated in flavour; 


and from the ease with which it is raised, it thay be 
inferred that many of the finer kinds now nowy ia 
Europe might be grown by évery cottager as readily 
asa bed of cabbages. The root of the ti tree, a spe- 
cies of palm, is in use amongst the natives in the 
ry of Otago. It contains a large quantity of 
ine matter. ‘The banana and mango are 
grown, but do not flower. The sugar-eane, however, 
Hourishes at Hokianga. Various species of the taro 
or Arum esculentum are but the Kumera or 
Convoloulus battata, forms the favourite harvest of the 
natives. ‘The commot potato improves the farther 
south it is cultivated. 

Animal kingdom.) Yt is % remarkable fact that 
two such large islands, with Sach a variety of surface 
and of elevation, should, with the exception of a 
small rat, possess no indigenous animals. ‘The first 
Pigs were left by Captain Cook, and there are now 
numerous herds running wild in the woods, besides 
numbers reared by the natives and settlers. The 
fern root supplies these animals with inexhaustible 
abundance of a favourite food. Goats have likewise 
‘been domesticated ae natives; but there are 
comparatively few on the islands. Dogs: es 
pecially at the Bay-of-Islands, and are 
the natives in hunting down the wild hogs. They 
are supposed to have been introduced by Juan Fer- 
nandez. The eat is eaten by the natives, and its 
skin is highly prized. The New Z. rat, which is also 








uantities, aud is very glutinous. Its flavour is de- | pean 





an article of food, was probably imported by Buro- 
vessels. ‘The birds are numerons, and man; 
of them beautiful. “The wild melody of the hi 
in a New Z. forest,” says Polock, “is superior tp any 
strains of the kind Iever heard: ‘The melody com- 
mences at the earliest dawn, and ceases ut sunrise, 
Wild ducks, wood-pigeons, gulls, rails, parrots, and 
paroquets, abound. Poultry of all kinds rbrive well, 
and find abundant food in the swarms of insects and 
fies. Fish of various kinds are plentiful upon 
every part of the coast, and form a considerable part 
of the food of the natives. ‘The whale and seal are 
abundant in the neighbouring seas. Mackarel, red 
mullet, lobsters, crayfish, herrings, colefish, floun- 
ders, and a fish resembling the salmon, frequent the 
coasts; eels are very plentiful in the rivers of the 
Middle Island—The xan or sund-fly appears in 
myriads on the borders of streams or marshy places; 
and the waiwai roa or mosquito likewise abounds ; 
and the kela ot flea. Beetles of many varieties, 
the black ant, gad-fly, flesh-fly, and locust, are nu- 
merous, and a species of scorpion and of centipede, 
both harmless, occur. 

Soit] "New 2.” says Mr. Heaphy, from its 
possession of a rich and fertile soil, a sufficiently 
moist atmosphere, and a mild climate, has every Te= 
quisite for the snecessfial practice of all European 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Experience has 
now shown that all kinds of grain, vegetables, and 
fruits grown in England, flourish equally well in that 
country; and that many fruits, for which the English 
climate is too severe. may there be cultivated with 
success. ‘That the soil is pre-eminently of that 
nature suitable for the production of grain, eaunot 
now be doubted, as the specimens already obtained 
prove that, with but little attention being paid to its 
culture, wheat especially will thrive.” ‘The soil is i 
many parts extremely rich, but unlike the eli 
varies considerably. Without doubt, that whieh is 
thickly timbered is the best, though that covered 
with fern and scrub, apparently unpromising in fer- 
tility, is found to produce excellent crops a8 soon as 
the fern roots are thoroughly rotted und the soil 
consolidated. To an English farmer, it will be 
praise sufficient to say that turnips grow with @ 
vigour unsurpassed anywhere, and that beans, pease, 
and other leguminous plants, are equally successful. 
Fern land is often called bad land; but ati in fact, 
among the most valuable land in the colony, or may 
be made so. Ifyou turn up the fern land, you wil 
not get a good crop off the first year; but this arises 
from two causes; first, from the nature of it, that it 
is a marl, and not a clay,—an argillaceous marl: and 
next the mode of clearing, that is by burning off the 
fern; whereas the argillaceous marl contains more 
alkaline salts than are good for cultivation, and by 
burning you add to them the alkaline salts of the plant, 
which contains perhaps more than any other plant; 
but ifthe land is ploughed up, and suffered tollie fallow 
for a year or two, enormous crops are produced from 
it At Ror Nieholson, sarnips,cartots,brocoly ab 
ages, pease, beans, and, in produce, 
have been cultivated with succes. Sin we 

maize and of potatoes have been ex; to Syd- 
ney from all parts of the island, Potatoes. planted 
in the English method, upon cleared forest-land, have 
yielded 14 tons per ere. Pease thrive well, and 
Tipen during ten months of the year, Mangel-wur- 
zel, Cape barley, and maize, form principal objects 
of cultivation. “The natural resources of New Z. 
hitherto discovered, are now well known to be great; 
bat they are not,” says Captain Fitzroy, “of a kind 
to 
th 












they 
demand merely slight exertions, in order to mi 
em available. A very healthy climate, favouratile— 
in a high degree to old as well as young peopley bu¢ 
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pasticlary to children; a rapid vegetation, whi 
Continues throughout the year excepting a few weel 
and an equable moderate temperature, are perma. 





— 
cellent coal remarkably convenient for shipping in 
Preservation harbour, at the S end of the Middle 
island. This coal is strongly impregnated with sul- 


nent advantages of the first class; but the excess of | phur, so that it discolours any lackered furniture 


wind and abundance of rain, in some particular lo- 











calities, must not be overlooked. ‘The principal na- 
tural productions are timber of many qualities, from 
the hardest and tonghest to the lightest or most pli- 
able, flax, gum, bark, dye-wood, copper, sulphur, 
manganese, iron, china clay, fuller’s earth, coal, 
limestone, lead, silver, alum, ochre, pumice-stone, 
and volcanic earths. ° As enltvation extends and 
cattle inerease, corn, European flax, potatoes, hides, 
and wool of excellent quality, will’ be produced in 
ter abundance. Even in ‘the rough ‘bush,’ as 
thrive 
th Il like- 
e ionall it respec- 
tire. qislidess ‘hel wool. of New 2. is alecedy 
known as long in staple, and uniform in strength of 
fibre,—effects of equable moderate temp., and con- 
tinuance of nourishing food throughout the year. 
‘The quantity of land necessary to support sheep is 
exactly the reverse of Australia. One acre would 
Sapport 8 ar & sheep in New Z. and it would take 8 
or 4 acres to support one sheep in New South Wales. 
It is probable that wool, hides, tallow, and salt pro- 
visions will become staple articles of export, 
cially from the middle island, where there are 50 few 
natives that the of ‘colonization would not 
be impeded maateraily."—Tho following table from 
The Wellington Almanack for 1851, shows the quan- 
tity of land under cultivation by the 
number of the European pop., and the amount of 
stock held by them in the several settlements of New 
Z,, in. 1850: 


Acres ia Horned Europ. 

Looattien, ACTS!" rrorves Marre! Sheep. Goats. Marv 
Pn: ee 
or 

Nelion $2494 441 B52 70.900 337 | AT 
‘mouth 327 67 Thott 
‘of Islands $50 166 1.700 239060400 
Manganai 381g 78-1000 42060359 
av Ms 196M 1,030 50205, 
Petro 48 952889 MS 1s ae 
Otago 510 9981725 ANTHL oa 
Canterbury 3478 10,900 03800 
‘Totals 99,019} 2,792 98687 160,108 T1404 94,407 


Minerals.) Little is yet known of the mineral 
treasures of New Z., even in the northern districts, 
and nothing at all of the contents of the central and 
southern parts of the islands. Volcanic action has 

intense in the northern island, and 
slight earthq have been felt; but there is no 
evidence of any damage to buildings hitherto erected, 
neither have the natives any distinct account of se- 
rious convulsions haying occurred for some genera- 
ete more valuable minerals hitherto found 
are iron, limestone, copper, tin, manganese, 
nickel, lead, bismuth, arsenic, cerium, stlphar, alum, 
rock salt, marble of various qualities and colours, 
cobalt, ochre, fuller’s earth, enna pumice, yol- 
canic earths, and lavas, &c. Of the copper, the per 
centage of metal is usually very high, and the ore is 
easily smelted. Much of the manganese contains a 
larger per centage of Both this and the 
copper ean be quarried, rather than mined, in abun- 
dance. earth, fire-clay, and stone fit for 
furnaces, which the bakers here use for their ovens, 


can be found in this neighbourhood. Coal 
is plentiful in several but has yet been worked 
near Nelson only. is an extensive coal-field 


near the Waikato river; and there is said to be ex- 
ve . 








there may be in honses, but it is admirable for 
steamers. It is said, however, to partake of the 
character of some of the oriental, and to have 
the aeopey. of taneous combustion. 
Inkabitants.] New Z. appears to be thinly inha- 
bited. The area of the three islands of the group 
exceeds by about 100,000 acres the whole of Great 
Britain aud Ireland, with all the little islands that 
surround them. The British islands are inhabited 
27,000,000 of civilized inhabitants; the New Z. 
islands by about 100,000 natives, and about 18,000 
settlers of British origin. The north is is nearly 
 thirty-second part less than me oot exclusive of 
Wales and Scotland, and more than 85,000 of the 
whole namber of aborigines inhabit it. ‘The middle 
island is one-ninth part Jess than England and Scot- 
Jand, and its native inhabitants do not exceed 12,000. 
‘The scanty native pop. is not equally scattered over 
the islands, but concentrated principally in a few 
localities. Tn a despatch by Governor Grey, dated 
9th July, 1849, the following sketch was given of 
the state and position of the settlements in general: 
“They are composed at present of what may be 
termed nine prineipal European settlements, besides 
smaller dependencies of these, ‘The largest of the 
settlements contains about 7,000 European inhabi- 
tants, and their total European pop. may be stated 
at about 20,000 souls. ‘These settlements are scat- 
tered over a district of about 800 m. of Iat.; they 
are separated from each other by wide intervals; 
and communication even by persons on horseback 
exists only between three of them. The wide inter- 
vals between these European ‘are occupied 
by a native race of 120,000 souls, a very large pro- 
jer of whom aré males eapable of bearing arms.” 
‘he southern part of the northern island is almost 
entirely a desert. On the W side of the northern 
parts, inhabitants are to be found only in a few 
places. The interior is mountainous, and 60 com- 
pletely covered with trees that the people cannot be 
numerous. The E coast of the northern island ap- 
irs to be better led than any other district of 
jew Z.; but even in this district the inhabitants are 
far from being numerous. 


jew Zealanders form 








perhaps the most interest 


not woven, but knotted in x peculiar manner. This 
iin ‘and generally 4ft in breadth, is fastened 
garment, earth, and generally Ae “4 
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yearning after eae 1842, 184 
, masie, and the fine arts, a wit and elo- 7. 

‘quence, that remind us; in reading all the accounts of them, and | Auckland - 2.895 Sain 
Inconversing with those who have resided among them, of the | Wellington “ G00 rey 
Greeks of Homer. Their language is ich and sonorous, sbound-| Nelsons. $500 oo 
ing in metaphysical distinctions, and they uphold its purity most | New Plymouth 95 ae 
tenaciously. although they bad ho knowledge of writing until the “ 300 4 
Inissionaries reduced their dialect to a srammatieal form. Tt is | Ray-of-Islands 330 ae 
Fadically the samme with that of Tahiti and of the kindred nations. | Hokianga - 8 

‘They have an abundance of poetry of a lyrical kind, of which we | “Akaroa, comprising Banks* pen- 

fremerd to guan ‘a Gres es (on | pap few 

to quantity, « , 
peciiegennt me aos, aaa = 


fo New Zin 1817, speaks of having heard amongst them “a 
plaintive and melodious air, which seemed not unlike some of our 
Eacrea music in mang of its turns, as it foreibly reminded sme of 
tote warenooe corying 100 Mentone Boone 
thot war-eanoes, carrying 100 men, are specimens 

fel, who visited the eountry, airs, a8 do the missionaries, that 
{there Is not, in the northern isan at least a sinzle tree, vege- 
table, or even weed), a fish, or a bird for which the natives have 
hot @ names and that those names are universally known.— The 
Tost striking of thelr soelal Institations is that of chieftainship. 
Boclety is divided into three principal the areekees or 
chieftains; the rangadinas, being the gentry or middle class; and 
{he enobees or slaves. ‘There is-a rersarkable difference between 
the ehiefsand the common people: the former are generally taller, 
‘hele forms of afiner mould, thelr features aquiline, and their fore- 
hhends broad, Most ofthe chiefs have a quiet polite dignity of man 
‘er, which fa very pleasing, and but for the old cannibals’ tattooed 
‘isages, You IIght sometiines fancy some of them tobe well-bred 
i gertemen, 


‘one within the other; these are drawn on thelr 
hheads.as accurately as an artist woold draw them with his compass, 
‘The women generally tattoo only the upper ip: this, the abode of 
“all the graces, they stain quite black, all expression, 
fand often making a face not quite ugly perfectly so. The natives 
fare, in thelr own way, industrious, bat they do not like to work 
for a length of times ‘of three months in the year, on 
‘thelr India corn plantations and {is sufficient to provide 
them with the absolute requisites of life, and most of them do not 
‘ee mach good in spending the other ne in hard work: yot they 
aro all extremely fond 7 and in many instances stea- 
ily pursue commerce and agriculture. In ove district they 

7,000 head of cattle, and 6 corn-mills, and cultivate 
10,000 ncres of wheat. ‘They are ly ambitions to ob- 
tain European comforts and. practise manners. Their 
old mode of salatation, viz. rubbing moses, is fast falling into dis. 
be, anda given place tthe shake ofthe hand and the formal 
bow. Sir George Grey, in a recent despatch, gives a highly f4- 
Yourable charncter of the native 
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re-] Hot yet been published, the 





The following is a return of 
different settlements in New 


Z,, in 1842 and 1847: 








Commerce]. The exports from Auckland in 1845 
amounted in value to £45,411; in 1850, to £45,765. 
‘The following table exhibits the commercial move- 
ment of Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth, 
for the years mentioned: 








Shi 
porta, Export, SPiN eee 
Wauumerox. £ £ ‘Tons. ‘Tons. 
wa. 580A Tha 
isi2 | 1i2se2 12138801787 20,996 
163 | 87885 290594191020 10,679, 
is > 36175 S027 4A G.809 RBS 
1s | 42M tele Basa asa 
WS. S9AIS BLT 88D MB 
32915 143890926 ORO 
Neto. 
162. 18378 a Ma 1082 
sis | 28807 a7 a6 
IH > 20328 © 1510 SL 5.386 
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In1841 spars formed the largest single item of domestic 


produce exported. the value being £500. In 1842 
sperm-oil figures for £1,984. In 1848 copper-ore is 
the chief article, and is put down at £6,800. In 
1844 sperm-oil again takes the lead, although it only 
amounts to £2,214, and copper-ore does not appear 
at all in the list. In that year manganese is the ar- 
ticle second in importance, the amount being £1,865. 
In 1845 kauri gum is at the head, and for no less 
an amount than £12,847; copper-ore, of which the 
amount is £0,125, being next in order. In the hal 
year ending 5th July, 1846, r-ore again takes 
the lead, the quantity being 48 tons, and. the_value 
£3,420. Sperm-oil comes next, being £2,505, and 
kauri gum next, being £1,261; the minor articles 
comprising firewood, flax, grain, salted. pork, pota- 
toes, spars, sawn timber, whalebone, wool, &e.. ‘The 
imports and exports for the years 1848 and 1850 are 
thus stated: 
Imports, 


B: 

1848. 1850, 1848. 1850, 
New Ulster . £12449 £108793 £71,839 £68,028 
‘New Manster _ 100,410 131,410 22,876 47.391 


Totals. S28 20 L421s | E11 ALS 
During the year 1851, for which the returns have 
and stock, as also 
the imports and exports, are known to have been 
largely increased. ‘The ry of gold in Anstra- 
Tia has already proved ee to this colony, by 

new markets for her agricultural 
tee; the result of which hae been that en incrersed 
amount of land has deen t under 
cultiv: As regards the mineral resources of the 


country, it is stated that both coal and 
have, been discovered of quality iat wil amply 
repay capitalists for their working. 
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was established in 1840, this branch of industry was 
entirely in the hands of the Sydney merchants. A 
considerable number of small vessels, many of them 
owned in Sydney, were engaged in sending supplies 
of provisions and whaling stores to the whaling sta- 
tions on the east coast and in Cook’s strait, and in 
taking off the oil to Port-Jackson. ‘Though the fish 
existed in the New Z. waters, the oil and bone were 
productions of Sydney engrprite, capital and labour. 

hey ought no more to be claimed as New Z. pro- 
Auctions, or as a New Z. export, than the French 
fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland should be 
deemed British, so long as the enterprise, capital, 
skill, and labour of another colony were alone em- 
ployed in this business; it added nothing to the 
wealth of this colony. ‘The settlement of Welling- 
ton was, however, scarcely established, before New 
Z. merchants and small-craft owners began to take 
a share in this enterprise. Some of the whaling- 
masters also found it convenient, as well as advan- 
tageous, to fit themselves out here; and for the last 
three. or four years the whole trade has been trans- 
ferred to us. ‘The quantity of oil caught has varied 
from 8,000 to 1,300 tons per annum. A small quan- 
tity of sperm-oil has also been secured, averaging 
‘about 15 tons per ann., and the bone may be stated 
fat about 40 tons per ann. ‘The total value of the 
fisheries, from the 25th August, 1841, to the 5th 
January, 1847, at an average value, may be esti- 
mated at £86,625. 

Government} ‘The new charter of 1846 repealed that of 1840, 
and created municipal, le ive, and administrative powers for 
iam Bevan at ies wees 
birth or right as erccted Hato a boroaght ‘every borongh elected 
‘8 common counell, from which were to be ehosen a mayor and a 
court of aldermen. The common council, electing the 
‘magistrates to whom the Tocal adaintstration of the district or 





borough wi led, were also to elect members to serve in & 
b tives, forining one of the three estates of a 
iovin ly. The 


tthole of New Z. was to be divided 
into two of more provinees, and in each of these laws to be made 
for the province by the house-of-representatives, a legistative 
council, and the governor, Wio together constituted the provin- 
lal legislatare. As there, wero many topics of general concern 
to.all tho Inhabitants of New Z, respecting which some enlfor- 
rity of legislation and administration will be indispensable, a 
enioral assembly of the New Z. islands was to be by the 
overnor-general, composed of hlmselt, and of a legislative coun- 
€il, and alhouse-of-representatives; bat no one could be a member 
Of the legislative counell of the igeneral assembly who was not 
‘so a member of one of the legislative councils of the provincial 
‘assemblies: meither could any one be a member of the house-of- 
opresontatives of the general assembly who was not a member 
of a provincial house-of-representatives. ‘The charter provided 
for the ereation of a governior-in-chief, a governor of each of the 
‘two provinces immediately to be established, and a lieutenant. 
governor for cach. To the gorernor-in-chiet it was to belong 
exclusively to correspond directly with the -aof-state for 
the colonies, and exercise over the lieatenant-governor the same 
‘authority and control that the seeretary-of-state exercises over 
hm, May 1852, hee maesty's ministers presented bil for 
ranting a constitution to New Z. “He could only look on this 
Treastre;" sald the colonial secretary, when moving for leave to 
being in his bill, “as the cominencement of a system which there 
vas no doubt it was most desirable to see established; and there- 
fore it was the inteation of government, to Introduce clauses in 
this bill, enabling the legislature of New Z., from time to time, to 
‘Propose and effect such changes in their institations as they: may 
think Rt" By this bill it was proposed that the central legisia- 

ive council, and an 
legislative council were 


condemned the system of provincial councils, which then existed, 
‘a being “calculated utterly to destroy that unity of action, ac” 
companied by economy, which ean alone confer an uniform na 
‘onal character upon the ‘portions of the colony, which. 
pit suould be the desire ofall ” and itwas evident that 
the same condemnation ‘tll more forcibly to the aystem 
‘of provincial coumells contained in this bill ‘The colonista stated 
| txt “one centrally situated excoative, with the aid of steam ves- 
| sels to keep up a rapid and regular eonmunieation betwoen the 
sedtlements, would be infinitely more direct and efficient in its 
action, and fr leas ently inte maintenanes, dan may of mame 
provincial couneils could hope to be; while, to meet the wants of 
‘ach separate district, municipalities, with extensive powers of le- 
slat on questions merely Plating vo such ditt, won am 
Suffice forall their local wants” If the principle of subd 
‘contained in this bill were carried out, New Z. would have ulti- 
‘mately to be divided not into provinces, with 6 snbontinate 
legislatures, but into €0 provinces, with as many subordinate 
legislatures, for the, time will come when probably New Z. will 
‘ontain more than 69 communities, each of them with a pop. six 
umes as great as Uat of either Canterbury, Otago, or New Ply- 
‘mouth snd even then the population of New Z. would scarcely» 
‘exceed 1,000,000, Each of these communities would be able to 
Stow that i ifr in some respec roots nclchivour, and ought 
fo have the manageinent of its local affairs. On the 30th of June 
TS52, an act to grant a representative constitution to New 2 ne 
ceived the final sanction of the Crown. The main provisions of 
this act are that the following provinces are established in New 
Z., namely, Auckland, New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, 
Canterbury, and Otazo, the limits of the same to be fixed by. 
governor of New Z.. Each province is to have a superintendent 
ida provincial council, of which te number, not less than 8, 
isto be ntl by the guyernor: before te elacton of monters 











toembers, aro to elect 
‘ance of the governor, 
piace, the saperiniendent to remain in office til a dissolution of 
Uke provinelal council, and iG by death, or other cause, a vacancy 
‘shall occur, a new superintendent is to be elected ; the goremor 
is empowered to appoint electoral disiricts, returnitys officers auc 
to lesbe writs for such elections, Every person qualided for an 
‘lector is also qualiied to be a member of the provinelal coxnell 
fr to be a superintendent; every man of the age of 21 I 
freehold estate of the clear yearly value of £90 of which he hus 
‘boen posseased for ix months previogs to the last registration, 
md every man holding a leasehold estate in the district of the 
early value of £10, which Jeaso has not less than three years to 
Fun at the the of registration, or who Js a honscholder within 
te district occupying a tenement within the limits of a town of 
the eary alae a £1, o whoa eli of Mayon value « 
of £5, and having resided therein for six mouths to such 
registration, Is, if daly registercd, entitled to be chosen bat 
aliens and persons convicted of treason, felony, of any intamons 
Silence, are disqualiéed, Any member Is empowered, If he see 
ft, to resign his seat in the provincial council; and if he neglect 
to'attend ite meetings for two successive seasions, ot If he become 
Dankrapt oF Insolvent, oF a pablic deftaiter, or be convicted of 
‘any eriininal offenice, his seat Is to be declared vacant, ‘The de- 
iss to vacancies is to be decided by the 
incial connll, bat ouly when referred to them by the sitper- 
Mitendent, who may also issue writs for the filing of any vacan- 
Glee. The duration of the council is to be not more than 4 years 














land the governor may, whenever he may deem it expedient, dis- 
Solve the same by proclamation. Sect. 32 establishes a legislative 
Council for the whole colony, to be not less than 10, to be named 


by the governor, such members to be at least 21 years of age, and 
not aliens; the seats to be held for life, but may be resigned; of 
declared vacant for neglect of attending for two successive ses- 
‘sons, for taking an oath of adherence to any foreign power, on 
Conviction of treason of other criminal offence, or becoming bank- 

‘oF insolvent. By sect. 40 « honse-of-represontatives is p= 

ted for the colony, the number to be not more than 42 nor 










{ered into with her Majesty or for her by the governor. By sect, 
= ioteret atthe ete of 3 yet wat 
Z. company, for the die: 
fall sums accruing 00 the sales of 
Tea we aid compa 0 oe a 
the company may release lands tom 
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such payment upon such terns as the proprietors may deem fit, 
‘and make certaln exceptions as to the waste lands of Canterbary, 


‘Nelson, and Otago. 


Revenue. ‘The revenne of the colony averaged 
about £45, from 1$41 to 1844, and was £52,746 
in 1845, of which amount £38,745 comes under the 
head of ‘receipts in aid” ‘The expenditure for 1845 
was £38,841, In 1849 the revenue was £48,589; in 
1850, £57,743. 

NEXOB, a sea-port town of Denmark; in the sit 

of Sicland, on the E coast of the island of Bornholm, 
and 20 m. E of Rocnne. Pop. 1,400. It has an 
hospital, and possesses manufactories of cloth, and’ 
several breweries and distilleries. ‘The port is good, 
but has little trade. In the vicinity are extensive 
quarries of freestone and mill-stone. 
NN, a canton, comme, and town of France, 
‘of the Haute-Vienne, and arrond. of| 
Saint-Yrieix. The cant. comprises $ com. Pop. in 
1831, 9,807; in 1841, 9,157. The town is 12 m. N 
of Saint-Yrieix. Pop. 2157. : 

NEYER, a district of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gujerat, near the E bank of the Great Rann. It 
consists chiefly of arid sand, the only supply of water 
being derived from wells. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly 
Coolies, and are noted for brigandage. The locality 
is famed for its horses. ‘The chief town is Wow. 

NEYGENSTRAET, a commune of Belginm, in 
the prov, of E, Flanders, and dep. of Denderhautem, 
= 244. 

EYNWALH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Ajmir, and principality of Bundu, 30 m. from 
Ajmit. It is of large extent, and is enclosed by a 
stone wall and diteh. 

NEYRAC (Lx), a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Aveyron, and cant. of Estaing, 9 m. NW of 
Espulion. ‘Pop. 1,000. 

SYVA, a river of Portngal, in the prov. of 
Minho, and comarea of Vianna. “Tt has its source 
to the 8 of Oleiros; runs W; and after a navigable 
course of about 30 m., throws itself into the Atlantic, 
near a eastle of the same name, and 6 m. 8 of Vi- 

a. 


NEYVA. See Nema. 
_NGAMI, a great inland lake of South Africa, a 
little to the S of the 20th parallel of $ lat., and in- 
tersected by the 24th meridian of E long., at an 
tstimated alt. above sea-level of 3,825 ft. "Ie is re- 
potted to be about 60 m. in length, and 14 m, in 
yreadth: and gives forth at its NE extremity a noble 
river called and receives another called 
the Teoge, at ita NW extremity. ‘The mame is pro- 
nounced as if written with the Spanish n, the g being 
inserted to show that the ringing sound is required. 
Tt signifies * 
names, as Inghabi, and Noka-a-Mampusi. ‘The dis- 
covery, or rather 're-discovery of this lake—for its 
existence appears to have been known to the 
Portuguese explorers of S. Aftica—is due to Mr. 
Livingston, a missionary stationed at Kolobeng, in 












at water;’ but the luke has other | that 





S lat. 25°, and EB long. 26°, a point 570 m. from 
Colesberg, and 900 m. from Algoa-bay, who with 
the view of pushing missionary enterprise further 
north beyond the Kalahari desert, which had hither- 
to presented an insurmountable barrier to E 

Te that station on the Ist day of June, 184%, with 
two of his countrymen, and after travelling about 
800m, struck on a magnificent river, and winding 
along its banks nearly 300 m., reached the Batavana 
tribe, on the banks of the lake, in the beginning of 
A For two or three days from the lake, the 
Zotign varies from 200 to. 500 yds. in breadth, with 
flat and rather swampy shores. "It ther narrows and 
flows between high banks of limestone for six days; 
again opens out and spreads into a little lake about 


£m. aeross; and then divides into two streams, 
which appear to become ultimately dissipated in 
Sands and saltpans. The N. lake itself is reported 
to be merely a reservoir for the surplus waters of a 
much larger lake or marsh about 150 or 200 m. be- 
yond it. ‘The Teoge river, which falls into its NW 
Extremity, carries to it a large body of water, and 
has a rapid eurrent; and its waters are uniformly 
greatly swollen at one period of the year. ‘The banks 
Of the Zouga are inhabited by the Bakhoba, or Ba- 

eiye as they prefer to call themselves, a fine intel- 
figent tribe, in every respect superior to the Bechu- 
anas, ‘Their complexion, says Mr. Livingston, ‘is 
darker than that of the Bechuanas; and, of 300 
words I collected of their language, only 21 bear 
any resemblance to Sitchuana. ‘They paddle along 
the rivers and lake in canoes hollowed out of the 
tranks of single trees, take fish in nets made of a 
vweed which abounds on the banks; and Kill hippo- 
potami with harpoons attached to ropes, We greatly 
ad the frank, manly bearing of these inland 
sailors. Many of them spoke Sitebuana fluently, 
and, while the waggon went along the bank, I greatly 
enjoyed following the windings of the ives in one 
of their primitive craft, and visiting their little vil- 
lages among the reeds. ‘The banks are beautiful 
beyond any we had ever seen, except perhaps some 


parts of the Clyde. ‘They are covered, in_ gen 


with gigantic trees, some of them bearing fruit, and 
quite new: two of the boabob variety measured 70 
to 76 ft. in cireumf, ‘The higher we ascended the 
river the broader it became, until we often saw more 
than 100 yds. of clear deep water between the broad 
belt of reed which grows in the shallower parts. 
‘The water was clear as crystal, and as we approached 
the point of junction with other large rivers, reported 
to exist in the N, it was quite soft and cold. 
fact that the Zouga is connected with large rivers 
coming from the N awakens emotions in my mind, 
wich make the discovery of the oe dwindle out Hg 
sight: it opens the of a highway, capable o 

being quickl arresd by dosts, to a large section 
of well-peoy territory. One remarkuble feature 
in this river is its periodical rise and full. It has 
risen nearly 8 ft. in height since our arrival, and this 
[September] is the dry season. ‘That the rise is not 
caused by rains is evident from the water being so 
pure. Its purity and softness increased as we 
ascended towards its junction with the Tattnnakle, 
from which, although connected with the lake, it 
derives the present increased supply. ‘The sharpness 
of the air caused an amazing keenness of appetite, 
at an elevation of little more than 2,000 ft. above 






the level of the sea; and the reports of the Bayeiye, 

the waters came from a monntainous region, 

the conelusion that the increase of the 

water at the beginning and middle ofthe dry season 
* 


must be derived from melting snow. All the rivers 
reported, to the N of this, have Bayeiye upon them, 
and there are other tribes on theit ‘With the 


periodical flow of the rivers great shoals of fish de- 
seend. The le could ‘no reason for the rise 
of the water further than : a chief, who lives in 
part of the country to the N, called Mazzekiva, kills 
‘4 man annually, and throws his body into the stream, 
after which the water begins to flow. ‘The principal 
disease to prevail at certain seasons appears, 
from the account of the natives, to be pneumonia. 
‘When the wind rises to an ordinary breeze, such im- 
mense clonds of dust Sythe ae — dried- 
‘out lakes, or ¢ 1 1¢ whole atmosphere 
‘becomes quite , and one cannot distinguish 


objects more than 2m. off. It causes irritation im 
as 


the eyes, and, as wind prevails almost constant 
certain seasons, this impalpable powder may 
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it does among the grinders in Sheffield. We ob- 
served cough among them,—a complaint almost un- 
Known at Kolobeng, Musquitoes swarm in summer, 
and the banyan and palmyra give in some parts 
an Indian cast to the scenery.” Mr. Livingston, and 
his companion Mr. Oswell, subsequently pushed their 
explorations northwards to the parallel of 17° 25° 8, 
and between 24° 30’ and 26° 50’ E long., traversing 
a district watered by deop and constantly flowing 
streams supposed to 3 of the Zambese. In 
the Grakan's Town Jownal, a Mr. D. Campbell has 
given an account of exploratis by bim in 
this quarter since, the visit of ‘Oswell and 
Livingston, of which the following is an abstract. 
He left Colesberg in February 1851, with the inten: 
tion of going to Sebutain, the chief of a powerful 
nation living on the Zambese, and arrived there after 
fa three months’ journey, with three spans of oxen 
for his ‘That chief was stationed on the 
river Chobe, on the opposite side of 
very large town called Marami’s town. 
‘The Chobe is a tributary to the great river Zambese, 
It rises at some distance to the W, and empties itself 
into that river about two days’ journey below 
he encamped. About 8 or 4 days’ journey below 
the junction of the two rivers are the splendid Zam- 
bese falls. ‘The natives pointed out a palmyra about 
40 ft. high, and said that the falls were many times 
higher than that. Mr. Campbell did not see this 
river, nor its falls, owing to both rivers having began 
to ov their banks. Travelling farther N was 
eer placed rap ae 
iol is waggon was al to its 
week afterwards he had to track away from it toa 
tance of 8m. ‘The Portuguese, Mr. Campbell reports, 
carry on a flourishing trade here with the natives for 
slaves and ivory, in exchange for which they give guns 


capitally manufactured, the barrels being far superior 
eatin musket. ‘They also supply the na- 
tives with gunpowder, ved and blae cloths, beads, 
and various other minor articles of trade. ‘They come 
from a settlement an the W coast—the natives point- 
ing to the NW from Morami-town. ‘They come down 
the Zambese, which rises in the far W, in canoes, and 
trade at the several towns situated on the banks of 
that river. They take away with them immense 
numbers of slaves and large quantities of ivory. ‘The 
natives have splendid copper and iron arm-rings 
and other ornaments, which they obtain from a large 
Makoba tbe living ina very marshy eountry SW of 
Linquati, the chief town of the tribes about here. 
“The natives informed me,” says Mr. Campbell, 
« that there was another lake many times larger than 
Lake N'gmi, situated a long distance from them, 
& few points N of W, and softy range of mountains 

‘Nand $ to avery great distance. They 
‘also enumerated 13 large rivers within a distance of 
about 400 m. N of the Zambese. ‘There are also im- 
mense marshes to the NE. of Marami’s-town, round 
which the natives are obliged to travel, it being im- 
possible to cross them. On the whole, I may pro- 
nounce this as the finest country I have ever seen; 
ut, at the same time, it is the most unhealthy. I 
do not think it possible for a European to exist here 
during the summer, fever is so mach more severe 
than at the lake. After having, remained a month 





























river runs out of towards the E, and 
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it is struck, after crossing the desert 820m. At the 
point where we crossed our waggons by means of 
canoes, the river was at least 400 yds. broad and very 
deep: this was about 50.m. below the lake, At the 
lake we met Messrs. C. and ‘T. Green and Mr. Ea- 
wards, who were just ready to start on an expedition 
round the lake, partly for the purpose of elephant- 
shooting, but chiefly to endeavour to discover Le- 
bele, the chief of a powerfal Makoba, tribe livin, 
some distance beyond the lake few.m, Nof We 
‘These gentlemen we accompanied, and, after mak- 
ing the cireuit of the lake, which we found to be at 
60 m. in Jength by 14m. in breadth, we pro 
ceeded up the Teouge, a very large river flowing 
into the lake on its W side. “The natives say this 
river comes from Lebele. At the time we ns 
cended it, it had overflowed its banks for some 
miles on each side, and we could not, therefore, ns- 
certain its actual breadth, We proceeded up this 
river about 150 m., in the course of which we passed 
throagh the poisonous fly in two or three places with- 
out being aware of the danger. We should have got 
up much farther, and it is probable have diséovered 
Lebele, the chief we were im quest of, but onr oxen 
and horses began to die, and we were compelled re- 
Iuctantly to return as quickly as possible towards the 
Ike: when I started from the lake I had 87 oxen, 
but when I got back the namber was reduced to 22. 
With these 1 contrived to get as far as Tsapoo’s, 0 
petty chief living on the banks of the river Zouga, 
about 300 m. from the lake; from which allmy wag- 
gons were conveyed in canoes, the freight paid to the 
chief of the lake being ten bars of lead. Only fancy 
a river being navigable for that distance in the inte- 
apy tee td 
to say in the proper that while I and Mr. 
‘Welm were at the Zambese, 11 Portuguese guns were 
brought to us by the natives to be repaired, but this 
we could not undertake, the locks being of a differ 
ent construction to ours. I wanted to purchass one 
of these weapons, but the natives refused to part with 
it. Ishould have mentioned also, that the Portu- 
guese are carrying on a thriving trade with Lebele 
for slaves and ivory. They pay for theso in the same 
description of pe 5 ‘as they trade with at the Zam- 
bese. The year before last, the Portuguese traders 
sent presents to the chief of the lake, promising him 
avisit the year following. ‘This promise, however, 
was not kept, probably having heard that every sea- 
son there were at the lake a good many English, 
whom they endeavour in their trading enterprises 
most carefully to avoid.” 

NGARI, a district of Tibet, at the sources of the 
San-pn, to the N of Nepal. 

NHA-TRANG, a prov. of Annam, in the S putt 
of Cochin-China, bounded on the N’by the prov. of 
Phuyen, on the E by the China sea, on the S by the 
prov. of Bin-thuon, and on the W by It 

ins a town and port of the same name, at the 
entrance of a river also named Nha-trang, into @ bay 
of the China-sea, and 30 m. $ of Hone Cohe, ‘The 
port is safe and completely sheltered on all sides. 

NHAURGHUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Malwa, distriet and 75 m, ESE of Kota. 


‘NHENGAHYBAS, a namersas tribe of Indians, who inhabit 











‘the island of Marajo, prov. of Para, Brazil. They were brought 
some extent to the profession of Christianity by the Jesuits. 
iasing aad navigaton fem thelr chef enployinents 


NHO, or Noww, a town of Hindostan, in the 

and St m. NW of Agta district ani 39 m. 
WSi of Aligur near the bask of the Jumna. 
i i 


thas extensive 
NHUNDIAQUARA, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Sio Panlo, which rans S and throws itself 


into the bay of Paranagua, opposite Antonina. » » 
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NIAB, a town’ of Arabia, in Yemen, in the terri- 
tory and 60 m. NW of Abu-Arish, and 9 m. from the 
Arabian gulf. fi 

NIAGARA, a river or rather a strait flowing from 
the NE end of Lake Erie into Lake Ontario, and 
forming the boundary, throughout its ‘course of about 
86 m,, between the United States territory and Ca- 
nada.” ‘The river as it flows from Lake Enie is about 
3m. wide, and from 20 to 40 ft. deep. Tt has a 
Tapid current of about $m. an hour for the first 3 m., 

and then assumes a smooth and lake-like placidi 
which it retains till within 1 m. of the great falls. 
Atm. from Lake Erie it begins to expand, till it} 
becomes more than 8m. in width measured across 
Grand island. Below Navy island it is compressed 
toa breadth of 2} m. At the falls, it is }m. wide; 
bat below it is immediately compressed to a + m., 
and is 250 ft. deep. At two m. below the falls, it 
becomes comparatively smooth, but flows with amaz- 
ing veloeity in a deep wall-sided valley or huge trench 
to Lewiston, having a descent of 104 ft. trom the 
falls to that point, a distance of 7m. From Lewiston 
to Lake Ontario, its fall is 2 ft., in a like distance of 
7 m.; and the sides or banks of the river become 
gradually lower, until on approaching Lake Ontario, 
they reassame the level character they presented at 
the emergence of the stream from Lake Brie. By 
means of an embankment, constructed parallel witl 
the shore along the margin of the river, the level of 
the surface of Luke Erie is maintained over a distance 
of several miles above that of the descending stream; 
and this embankment forms a portion of the Lake 
Erio canal. Lake Erie is situated upon horizontal 
strata, in a region elevated about 300 ft. above the 
country which contains Lake Ontario. ‘The deseent 
which separates the two countries is in some places 
almost perpendicular; and the immense declivity, 
formed by an interruption in the general level of these 
calcareous strata, occasions in the course of the N. the 
most stapendons eataract in the world, as well as the 
great falls of Cheneseco. ‘This remarkable line of 
distinction generally runs in a SW direction, from a 
place near the bay of Toronto, on the N side of On- 
tario, round the W angle of the lake; whence it con- 
‘tinues its course generally in an E direction, crossing 
the river of N. and the Cheneseco river, till it is lost 
in the country towards Seneca lake; but as the dif- 
ference of level is spread over an easy slope of 10 m. 
and does not amount to more than 320 ft., or 1 ft. 
Of rise in 160 ft, the variation in the surface is not 
easily detected by an ordinary observer passing 
throngh the country. Above the falls there is liter- 
ally no river-valley at all, as the river flows almost 
flush or level with its banks. ‘The waters of this 
cataract formerly fell from the N side of the slope, 
near the landing-place, but the action of snch a 
tremendons column of water, falling from sueh an 
eminence through a long: succession’ of ages, 
worn away the solid stone for the distance of 7 
and formed an immense chasm which cannot be 
approached without horror. Down this awful 
chasm, the waters are precipitated with amazing 
velocity; and such a vast torrent of falling water 
communicates a tremulous motion, which is sen- 
sibly felt for some poles round, and produces a 
sound frequently heard at the distance of 20 m. 























‘The height of the banks renders the descent into the | i 


chasm difficult; but a person, after having descend- 
ed, may proceed to the base of the falls, and may 
walk in perfect safety a considerable distance be- 
tween the precipice and the descending torrent. ‘The 
river at the falls—which occur about 21m. below 
Lake Erie, and 14 m, above Lake Ontario—is about 
743 yds. wide, and the perpendicular pitch is 150 ft. 
in height. In the last 4 m, immediately above 








the falls, the descent of the water is 58 ft.; and it 
‘that the water falls about 273 ft. in a dis- 
tance of about 7} m. At 4 m.N of the town of 
Buffalo, near the E extremity of Lake Erie, we 
come to the village of Blick Rock, where the 
boundaries of the lake contract, and its waters begin 
to pour themselves out through the sluiceway of the 
N.. The river is at this place about a m. broad,—a 
dark, deep, hurrying stream, Opposite Black Rock, 
on the Canada side, is the village of Waterloo, to 
which there is a ferry. ‘There is also a road on the 
American side, from Buffulo to the falls, a distance, 
either way, of about 15 m. From Waterloo we pass 
on by a level road close on the W bank of the N., and 
observe that the river continnally becomes wider, 
presenting in its course Squaw island, Snake island, 
and Strawberry island, all near the American side, 
and at length itdivides into two streams which sweep 
round Grand isle several miles in length, and con- 
taining 11,200 acres covered with wood. At the lower 
extremity of Grand isle lies Navy isle celebrated 
in the annals of Canadian rebellion. ‘hey then 
unite again, forming one stream as before, only in- 
ith and swiftness. And now the in 
terest thickens, and the whole scene becomes full of 
spirit and meaning. Here, about 8 m. from the falls, 
you see the white-crested rapids tossing in the dis- 
tance before you; and even in the most unfavourable 
state of the weather, you hear the voice of the cata- 
ract pervading the ait with its low, monotonous, con- 
tinuous roar. From this point too you see a column 
of mist rising up like a smoke in distantly burning 
wooils, marking the locality of the sublime scene 
over which it is immediately hanging. A mile or two 
passed, we turn a little from the road to the r., in 
order to have a near view of the rapids, occupying 
the whole breadth of the river from shore to shore, 
and extending a } m. back from the falls, formed by 
the rush of the entire body of waters down a rough bed 
the descent of which in the course of this } m. is 58 
ft. ‘The view is something like that of the sea 
violent gale. Thousands of waves dash eagerly for 
ward, indicating the interruptions which 
with from hidden rocks by ridges an: 
foam. In the extreme distance you distinguish the 
crescent rim of the British fall, over which the tor- 
rent pours and disappears. ‘The wildness and the 
solitude of the scene are strikingly impressive. No- 
thing that lives is to be seen in the whole extent of 
the stream: nothing that. yalues its life ever dares 




















down a steep and thickly wooded bank, brings us 
upon Table rock (a),—a flat ledge of limestone form- 
ing the brink of the precipice, the upper stratum of 
which is a jagged shelf about a foot in thickness, jut- 

i Here the whole scene 
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centre of the crescent, where it is probable the great- 
‘est mass of water falls, lit up with successive fiashes 
of foam, and contrasted with the rich creamy white- 
ness of the two sides or wings of the same crescent; 
then the sober grey of the opposite precipice of Goat 
| island, crowned with the luxuriant foliage of its fo- 
| festtrees, and connected still further on with the 
pouring snows of the greater and less American falls; 
the agitated and foamy surface of the waters at the 
bottom of the falls, followed by the darkness of their 
hue as they sweep along through the perpendicular 
gorge beyond; the mist about, and veiling 
“objects with a softening indistinetness; and the bright 
rainbow which is constant to the sun; altogether form 
‘a combination of colour, changing too with every 
change of light, every variation of the wind, and 
every hour of the day, which the painters art cannot 
Salta aaa ‘which Nature herself has perhaps only 
Uhected here’ And the motion of theve falls, how 
wonderfully fine it is! how graceful, how stately, how 
{galt ‘here ia nothing in it harried or headlong, 
{as you might have supposed. ‘The eye is so long in 
fbeaeutiog the vast and. yet unacknowledged height, 
that they seem to move over almost slowly; the cen- 
tral and most voluminous portion of the Horse-shoe 
‘even goes down silently.” [Greenwood.] About a 
m. below the Horse-shoe fall, a commodious 
has been cut down the side of the perpendicular cliff, 
through the solid roe, to theriver. Here we find 
jerry (6), and are conveyed in a small boat 
{ neross the stréam, now narrowed to a breadth of about 
1,200 ft, to the American side. ‘The passage is per- 












the abrupt bank at Queenstown, between 6 and 7 m. 
below the place of the present falls, and that it has, 
in the Tapse of unknown and incalealable years, been 
wearin, the gulf in the intermediate distance, 
and toiling and travelling through the rock beck to 
its parent lake. “The 710,000 tons of water which 
each minute pour over the precipice of N., are esti- 
mated to cary away a foot of the cliff every year. 
‘Taking this average, and adopting the clear geolo- 
i that the fall once existed at Queenstown, 
im. below, we must suppose a period of 20,000 years 

ied in this recession of the cataract to its sctual 





sq. m. in extent,—an on its present 
rate of increase, and on a calculation of the amount 
of matter brought down the stream,—has sa- 
i ‘Mr. Lyell in alleging that 67,000 years must 








site; while the delta of the Mississippi, nearly 14,000 | the first time, I heard the mighty rush of water, and 
estimate 


fectly safe; and affords a superb view both of the falls 
above, and of the dark river below. ‘The current is 
not very rapid, and near the American side actually 
sets up toward the falls. A small steam-boat plies 
in the rough water just below the falls, and carries 
passengers almost to the very sheet itself. We land 
almost directly at the feet American fall, and 
by walking a Title way to the righ may place our- 
selves in its spray. Now look up, ie height 
will not disappoint you. It seems as if the “waters 
Which are stove the firmament”, wero descending 
from the heights of heaven, aud as if “the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up” from below. ‘The * 
noise, which permits free conversation to those who 
are on the bunk, is here imperative and deafening; 
resembling the perpetual rolling of near thunder, or 
the uninterrupted discharge of a battery of heavy 
ordnance, mingled with a strange crashing and break- 
ing sound. ‘The impression of superior height is 
gained, not so much from the fact that the American 
fall is actually 10 or 12 ft. higher than the British, 
as from your having a complete profile view of the 
‘one from brink to base, which you cannot well ob- 
tain of the other—The yillage of Manchester is si- 
tated on the rapid just above the fall. A bridge is 
thrown boldly over the rushing and ‘arrowy’ rapid to 
a small island called Bath island (B), where there are 
one or two dwellings and a paper-mill; and from this 
spot another bridge runs with equal boldness to Goat 
island. ‘The whole breadth of the space thus tra- 
versed is 1,072 ft. Geologists suppose, and with ap- 
parent reason, that time was when the N, fell over 





have elapsed since the formation of this great deposit 
began.” [Quarterly Review.) ‘The reader ill be 
gratified by our subjoining a more finished ar 
tion of thie sablime scone fron she genie Be Oe = 
‘ens: “Whenever the train halted I listened for the 
roar, and was constantly straining my eyes in the di- 
rection where I knew the falls must be from seeing the 
river rolling on towards them; every moment expect 
ing to behold the spray. Within a few minutes of 
my stopping I saw two great white clouds rising up 
slowly and majestically trom the depths of the earth: 
that was all. At length we alighted; and then, for 


felt the ground tremble jeath my feet. ‘The 
Sank was vey steep andl wa lippeny with rain, and 
half-melted ice. L hardly know how I got down, but 
Twas soon at the bottom, and climbing with 
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English officers who were crossing, and had j 
me, over some broken rocks. deafened by the noise, 
half-blinded by the spray, and wet to the skin. We 
were at the foot of the American fall. I could see 
an immense torrent of water tearing headlong down 
from some great height, but had no idea of shape, or 
situation, or anything but vague immensity. Whenwe 
were seated in the little er and were crossin; 
the swollen river immediately before both cataraets, 
to feel what it was; but I was ina manner stun- 
‘and unable to comprehend the vastness of the 
scene. It was not until I came on Table-rock and 
* looked: heaven, on what a fall of bright green 
water!—that it came upon me in its full might and 
i With this we may compare Sir 'T. Bon- 
's account of These fall, and the impres- 
‘You must descend to the 
very edge of the trembling rocky brink of the caul- 
dron on the British side, immediately under the 
stairs, and 60 or 70 ft. below the narrow platform of 
the rock on which you have stood when you have 
yeached the last of these stairs. This is not to be 
effected without some trouble, risk, and fatigue; but 
it repaysall your exertion, for when you have reached 
the ‘close to the Rainbow or Split rock, you 
are as it were at once in a new world: chaos seems 
there to have never been disturbed by the regularity 
of nature, but solemn ane a a 
yourback against the prajeoting, blackeaed,and.alime- 
Seared otes, and Took 3 
of vapour and water before you, around you, beneath 
you, and above you: hearing, sight, feeling, become 
‘as it were blended and confounded! You are sensi- 
ble that you Maas are but in what state of ex- 
istence has, for a few minutes, vanished from your 
imagination. ‘The rocks vibrate under your feet. 
‘The milk-white boiling and mountain surge advances, 
swells up, subsides, recoils, lashes, and mingles with 
the thick vapour. An indescribable and terrific, 
dull yet deafening sound, shakes the air; your nerves 
feel the concussion, and the words of surprise which 
at length escape from your lips are inaudible even to 
yourself, so awfully stern is the uproar of the con- 
tending air and water in their conflict for mastery. 



























‘The ideas which first struck me when I had reco 
‘vere from this stupor of astonishment were those of 
being wy by the foaming mountains, bub- 


bling, teething in the huge cauldron at my feet; of 
being on the point of losing the sense of hearing, for 
my temerity in venturing to pry so nearly into the 
unattainable mysteries of nature; and of instant 
annihilation from the mass of overhanging black 
and beetling tock above my head, at an absolute 
height of nearly 200 ft. In fuct I'experienced the 
same sensations so beautifully described by Shak- 
speare in Lear, but from a reverse cause; so true is 
it that extremes meet. I became giddy and con- 
founded by looking at and up to the dizzy scene, in- 
stead of glancing from the eye down towards an un- 
fathomable abyss of air and water below. ‘There are 
few visitors who venture to the ‘imminent 
ese form 


breach’ of the 
Rainbow rock. 2 mass, 
cables deep in the gulf, fallen headlong from 
rent by the fall in twain nearly to its base, 
into the lip of the cauldron, and somatieg SU canbe. 
above the mountain-sarge.” 


Volume of water] In an article in the American Journal 
Scena Me G's. Blackwell presents some alcalaong, 











wards the mighty mass | When itis 








tain the following results: 


4,533,334 horse-power, which is the measure ofthe mechanleal 
ire oe motive power, tal sh watetal of Niagara it capable 
otimparting. Teas beem ‘by Mr. Baines, in his 
{he Cotton Mani(factares of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
if Tish tha the modine-gomer eopayed to operate the machin: 
ofa the eatonlsia Great iain was the eqel tha 
é 
3,000 horses, imparted by the agency of steam; 
00000 horse nha be eaplored to operas the 
100(000 horse-power to be emi 
sor ceeas and other mil and mechanic! operations 
180,000 horse pawer for propelling the ‘of steam-boats 
‘and coal-mines. 


‘194,000 horse-power in the year 1835, 

‘Supposing abont 20 per cent. to have been adiled to 

this motive-power in the increase of locomotive engines 

for railways and ‘a8 well as for various ma- 

nufaeturing purposes, since 1835, we add to this aggregate 
000 hhorse-power more, 

horse-power may be taken to be the aggregate of motive 

power of all. 


the steam engines and improved waterfalls 
Great Britain; which, it will be perceived, is only 
1-19th part of the effective water-power of Niagara falls. 
‘continues Mr, Blackwell, “ that the wa- 
coopera: of Snasrisene st Kahres r, by night as well ay 
by day, and that the power, as calcalat ve, for practical 
HE Bour pero, aurng ix anys or ie weft imay be nsuoad 
per day, ix days e may 
that the motive-power of nie is at least forty-fald of the ag~ 
9 alle water sat Steam power explored in Gres 
Britain, and probably equal to the aggregate of all the motivt- 
power employed for mechanical purposes on’this “ 


al 
oe ‘this earth.’ 
er Se at the Falls.) In 1847-48, an Ameri- 
can engineer of the name of Elet conceived and exe- 
cuted the bold ei of throwing a suspension-brid, 
across the falls. It rests on wooden towers 50 ft, 
high, over which pass 14 wire-cables, of 1,115 wires 
in all. To these the bridge is suspended, and, it is 
said, is eapable of sustaining 1,000 tons; but another 
bridge is now building over that already thrown 
across, to serve a3 connecting link between the 
railroads of Canada and of the state of New York. 
‘The bridge will form a single span 800 ft. in length. 
It is established by ample experience that 
‘wire, if properly united into cables or ropes, is the 
best ‘material for the support of loads and concus- 
sions, in virtue of its great absolute cohesion, which 
amouuts to from 90,000 to 130,000 Ibs. per sq. inch, 
ling to quality. The N. bridge will form a 
straight hollow beam of 20 ft. wide and 17 ft, deep, 
composed ‘of top, bottom. and sides. ‘The upper floor, 
which supports the railroad, is 24 ft. wide between 
the ings, and suspended to two wire cables, as- 
sisted by stays. The lower floor is 19 ft. wide, and 
15 ft. high in the clear, and is connected with the 
‘upper one by vertical trusses forming its sides, and 
suspended on two other cables which have 10 ft. 
more deflection than the upper ones. ‘The anchorage 
‘will be formed by sinking 8 shafts into the rock, 25 
ft. deep. The bottom of each shaft will be enlarged 
for the reception of cast-iron anchor plates, of 6 ft. 
‘These chambers will have a prismatical section, 
which, when filled with solid masonry, cannot be 
drawn up without lifting the whole rock to a consi- 
derable extent. Saddles of cast-iron will support 











Soper Gob oa oobi seat ‘upon wronghi I 
‘upper one it-iron roll- 
ers. ‘he sais wil bars 19 spor: a 

600 tons whenever the bridge is loaded with a 
of maximum weight. The towers are to be 
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high, 15 ft. square at the base, and 8 ft. at the top. ) above-named eo onthe mountain-ridze,and bounded 
‘The compact hard limestone used in the masonry of |on the W by Niagara river. It contains the Ame- 
the towers will bear a pressure of 500 tons upon every | rican grand falls, Goat island, and some stnaller is- 


foot sq. 
WEIGHT OF BRIDGE. 


Weight of timber, 910,130 Ibs. 
Wrought-iron and suspenders, 113,520 
Casting, 44332 
“aap 66,730, 
Cables between towers, “ 855,400 
1678522 


ona ocomotira, THRE OF AIERDAD TmAEAR 
eTocomotive, ee 
2 double ight cary each onan 5 tons 
alga conte iat bce <e 
aathing 4 tal gone ight o¢ 490 ons, which wi 
H 
‘ered by a train of ears fromend to end; ald to 
This 15 por cont. Increase of pressaro as the result 
Af ped of a or hour, Which Hx vey ares, 
jowanee, Gi ee = 
Addweghtotsepestustar, TS 
‘Total aggregate maximum weight, TH73 ton, 


‘The tension of the ables, which results from a weight 
of 1,278 tons, and an'average deflection of 59 ft, is 
2,940 tons. Since this assumed maximum tension 
can but rarely occur, it is considered ample to allow 
four times the strength to meet this tension—that is, 
8,960 tons. But assuming 2,000 tons as a tension 
to which the cables may be subjected, five times the 
strength to mect it is allowed, and an ultimate 
strength of 10,000 tong prided for. For this pur- 

ose 15,000 wires of No. 10 will be aired. At 
‘end of the upper floor the upper cables will be 
ted by 18 wire-rope stays, and their strength 
will be equivalent to 1,440 wires; these deducted 
Jeave the number of wires in the four superior eables 
13,560—the number of wires in one cable, 3,390— 
diameter of cable, 9} inches. ‘The railrond-bridge 
will be elevated 18 ft. on the Canadian, and 28 ft. on 
the American side, above the present surface of the 
bunk, and above the present stracture. It will be 
the longest railroad-bridge between the points of sup- 
port in the world. 

NIAGARA, a district of Upper Canada, consisting 
of the cos. of Lincoln and Welland, anda portion of 
that of Haldimand andl bounded on the N by Lake 

ntario; on the E bytl ; on the S by Lake 

W byrne Gore d 
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Erie; and on the and Talbot dists. 
It consists chiefly of table-land, on @ foundation of 
limestone and freestone; and the soil, which is for the 
rmost,part of lay and loam, is generally wel-tim- 
bered. ‘The principal rivers in the district are the 
Grand river, ‘which flows into Lake Erie; and 
Welland river, an affluent of the Ni Ieis in- 
tersected also’ by the Welland canal. Near Port 
Golborne is a lofty eminence, named Sugar-loaf bill. 
Pop. in 1840, 31,549, since which it is sapposed to 
have increased a fifth. ‘The chief towns are Niagara 
‘and St. Catherine's, ‘The former, which was formerly 
called Newark, and was for some years the capital 
of the county, is in the NE corner of township of 
the same name, at the entrance of the Niagara river 
into Lake Ontario, 48 m. from Hamilton, and 36m. 
from Toronto. It is the oldest town on the river; 
‘and contains 4 churehes, and numerous neat houses, 
with a pop. of about 3,000. It was burnt by the 
American forces in 1813.—The township is bounded 
by the Nia- 











lands. ‘The surface is undulating, and the soil chiefly 
lime and gravelly loam. Pop. in 1840, 1,277. 

NIAGARA-FALLS, a village of Niagara co, and 
township, athe state ‘of New York, U. S. 297 m. 
W by N of Albany, on the E side of Niagara river, 
-at the falls, and at the termini of the railroads from 
Buffalo to Lockport. 

NIAGARA-FORT, a military post of the United 
Sates, at the month of the Niagara, opposite Massa 
sanga fort, originally founded by M. de la Salle in 
1679, Ithas recently been enlarged and strengthened. 

NIAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gottman, f2 at 8 of Omerkuntuc, and 13100 ENS 

‘agpur.—Also a town in the prov. is 
ghd gun ENE of ‘Narvar, near the 1 baak of the 
Sinde. It has a fort. 

NIAGUSTA, Nrscostos, or Navssa, a town of 
‘Tarkey in Europe, in Macedonia, in the sanjak and 
48 m. WNW of Salonika, and 12 m.S of Vodina, 
near the source of « small river of the same name, 
an affluent of Lake Jenidja. It is inhabited by 
Greeks, whose chief employment consists in the 
spinning and the manufacture of silk. 

NIAK, an island of the North Atlantic ocean, near 
the § extremity of Greenland, and 30 m. NW of 
Cape Farewell, in N lat. 69° 45, W long, 45° 40, 

NIALAM-DZOUNG, or Nrazata, a town of Tibet, 
in the prov. of Ndzany, 240 m. SE of Shagatze, and 
near the 1. bank of the Nio-tchu. 

NIAMREL, a town of Senegambia, in the kingdom 
of Kayor, 24 m. ESE of St. Louis. Pop. about 4,000, 

NIANG-2CHU, a river of Tibet, in the E part of 
the prov. of Wei. It has its source in Lake ‘Iziam- 
na-Yumtee, about 150 m. NE of Lassa; rans SSE; 
and joins the ‘Yaru-dzang-bo, on the 1. bank, 

NIAN-TCHOU, a river of Tibet, which has its 
source near Mount Noldzing-gangdzang-riia the SE 
part of the prov. of Dzang; runs first SW, then NW; 
and joins the Yara-daangbo-tchu, on the r. bank, 
and near Shagatze. It has # course of about 160 
m., and receives the Bainam-tehu on the 1. Gialdze- 
dzoung is the chief place on its banks. 

NIAO-SUNG-KHY, or Ta-at0-Kary, a river of the 
island of Formosa, in the Chinese prov. of Fokien. 
It is formed by several torrents; runs W; and throws 
itself into the bay of Tae-wan. It is crossed by a 
bridge locally named Kwei-kbiao or Devil's bridge. 

NIAS (Pvto), an island of the Indian ocean, to 
the W of Sumatra, from which it is separated by a 
strait 66 m. in breadth. Its S extremity is in N lat 
0° 32% E long. 97° 8°45”. Its length trom NW to 
SE is75m., and its breadth about 80 m. It is gene- 
rally mountainous; and is intersected by several con~ 
siderable rivers, which near their embouchures aro of 
depth sufficient to receive vessels of considerable size. 
It has also several good ports, and the anchorage 
‘along the east coast is excellent, It is still very 
imperfectly known. Its hills and. valleys appear 
well cultivated; and the soil is remarkable for its 








ity, producing rice in great abundance, potatoes 
Sheng a ier = abound 
‘on the hills. ‘The number of the inhabitants is esti- 


mated at about 200,000; they are divided into up- 
wards of 50 small communities, each under the go- 
yernment of an independent raja or chief. The ab- 
‘gines are of middle size, well-made, and robust, 
end in complexion resembling the inhabitants of the 
continent of Asia. In features they greatly surpass 
the Malays, and are said to bear some affinity in 
contour of countenance to the Greek. ‘The women 
of this island are the handsomest in the 
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favourite colour is red. They wear a profusion of 
‘ornaments in gold, consisting of necklaces, and ear- 
rings of extraordinary size, and on the head a circlet 
resembling a Persian tiara. ‘The dress of the women 
consists of a petticoat secured at the waist by a chain 
of gold or copper, and descending below the knees. 
‘Phey adorn themselves with a profusion of jewels, 
and cover the hair, which is rolled up at’the top of 
the herd and fastened. with a gold bodkin, with a 
netting of gold. The villages situated chiefly on 
the summit of hills, and positions capable 
of defence. ‘The houses are built of wood, and ge- 
nerally commodious. In the N part of the island 
they are detached; but in theS are built close together, 
fand form regular streets. Pigs and fowls form thei 
staple subsistence. ‘They use little rice, but employ in 
their diet large quantities of farinaceous roots. 
tle, buffaloes, and horses have been introduced into 
the N districts by the Malays. ‘The natives of Nias 
are said to be sober and industrious; but they bear 
the reproach of being avaricious, obstinate, vindictive, 
and sanguinary. Their arms, consisting of the lance, 
sword, and buckler, they carry constantly, and use 
with much dexterity. In war they wear a tunic of 
strong leather, and a helmet of the same material 
oramented with a bunch of black hair. Polygamy 
is permitted, bat is seldom practised except by the 
chiefs. Adultery, murder, and theft are punished 
with death. Slavery is recognised both by law and 
custom. ‘The principal exports are rice, pgs, poul- 
try, and legumes. Iron, steel, tobacco, and coarse 
woollen stuffs, form the chief articles of import. In 
1820, in compliance with the repeated solicitations 
of many of the principal chiefs of the island, Sir T. 
Rafiles, then lieutenant-governor of Bencoolen, de- 
puted Mr. Prince and Dr. Jack to visit this island, 
and to form there, if deemed advisable, one.or more 
settlements in situations that might appear best 
adapted for the purpose. ‘Their first object was to 
ascertain to whom the actual sovereignty of the island 
belonged, and whether there were any supreme an- 
| thority competent to enter into terms with them for 
} the whole; but they found that none such existed. 
‘To the king of Acheen the people of N. acknowl 
no subjection, and it did not appear that his autho- 
rity ever prevailed in the island. ‘The whole coun- 
| try, it was found, had been immemorially divided 
among a number of independent chiefs, with whom 
it became necessary to form separate agreements. 
‘The N districts as far south as a port called Gunong- 
Lembo, had long considered themselves under the 
protection of the Hast Indie company, and had even 
nin the habit of hoisting the English flag, and 
making appeals and references to Natal— a ac- 
knowledgment which was paid in consequence of 
assistance which had been afforded them against 
Acheenese pirates who infested their coasts, and at 
one time threatened a serious invasion. Proceeding 
to visit the principal parts, Mr, Prince and Dr. Jack 
invited the chiefs connected with each to a confer- 
ence, the result of which was an agreement under 
which British settlements were made at the ports of 
Tello-Dalam and Lavago, and parties of sepoys 
Janded to secure the respectability of the British fag. 
{Phe interest which the island then possessed has 
@ great measure passed away with the cession of 
Beneoolen and our other settlements on the W coast 
of Sumatra; but the report of the mission addressed 
to Sir T. Raffles, an ably-written document, contains 
a minnte account of the slave-trade carried on on 
this island, of which some notice may still be inter- 
| esting. “All the evils,” says the report, “arising 
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of a badja or mantle, and a piece of cloth thrown | been aggravated and inereased by the odions trafic 
eross the shoulders and encircling the waist. ‘Their | in slaves. ‘The ‘number of slaves has hitherto 











Ke the imperfection of their civil institutions have 





been exported Lemenbawa and Tello-Dalam; 
those from the N parts of the island have been much 
fewer. It is by no means easy to get an exact ac- 
count of their numbers; some endeavouring to ex- 
tenuate and diminish it, and others being equally 
desirous of magnifying it, according as they wished 
to give us a favourable impression of their conduct, 
or a high idea of their wealth; and the very nature 
of the trade, in some measure, precludes exactness, 
From a comparison, however, of these different ne- 
counts, checked estimate of the number of 
vessels resorting thither, and the value of their im- 
ports, we are satisfied that the annual number ex- 
ported has not fallen short of 1,500! According to 
Some accounts, more than this have been carried 
from Lemembawa alone; but we think the above 
estimate will be found nearer the truth, They are 
purchased chiefly by Acheenese and Chinese vessels; 
the latter of which carry them to Padang and Bata- 

via. ‘The circumstances that attend this traffic are 

no less revolting to humanity than those which 

marked it on the coast of Africa, ‘The unhappy vic~ 

tims, torn by violence from their friends and coun- 

try, and delivered pinioned hand and foot to the 
dealers in human flesh, are kept bound during the 
whole course of the voyage,—a precaution which is 
considered necessary to the safety of the crew. In 

their own country, the Nias people rarely make use 
of rice as food, and are almost unacquainted with 

the use of salt. ‘The sudden change of diet to which 
they are melee on board ship, added to the con- 

finement and dejection of mind, proves fatal to many. 

Of a cargo of 30 slaves, 20 have been known to per- 

ish before the conclusion of the voyage; and on a 

moderate calculation it may be estimated, that, of 
the total number chased, one-fourth never reach 
their destination, but fall victims to the various cir- 

‘cumstances above mentioned.” ‘The reporters go on 

to state that slavery is recognised by the laws and 

customs of the island; that it is the punishment 
ordained for certain crimes, and is permitted as the 
ultimate resource in cases of debt. “These cus- 

toms,” say the reporters, “have no doubt been much 

increased in severity by the temptation of an exter- 

nal demand, and are often employed on very slight 

pretences; but they are quite iaadequate to account 

for the great numbers actually exported. We have 

abundant proof that the greater number are made 

wves by open and actual violence. ‘The rajahs had 

little hesitation in admitting the fact, but said the 

system originated with foreigners, and that the source 

of the evil was without. In fact the temptation of 
exorbitant gain, and the persuasion of the dealers 
who resort to the ports, prove too much for their 
self-denial, and induce the more unprincipled among 

them to have recourse to every means of fraud, stra- 

tagem, or violence to procuré victims to their ava- 

rice.” ' ‘The majority of the slaves are made so by 
violence, or on very unjust ces; for the 

ers scarcely met with an instance in which the rajahs 
had a single slave on hand whose redemption or sale 
they wished to effect. The answer was uniformly, 

“We have none; but if yon wish to purchase slaves, 
wait a few days, and you may have a hundred.” On 
inquiring further how this was to be effected, they 
found that the rajahs had only to send notice to their 
agents among the interior rajahs, and any number 
were forthwith brought down bound. “ fact is, 
the acrival of ths trading basta which tekes pidse'as 
‘certain season, is the signal for universal rapine 
and violence throughout the interior; hostile tribes 
endeavour to entrap stragglers belonging to their” 
opponents, and the most frivolous pretences 
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resorted to where violence is not deemed expe- 


‘NIAUMELSASKAS, a cataract of the Lulea, in 
in the prov. of Northern Bothnia. The 
breadth of the river here is 575 yds., and the depth_ 
of its fall 119 yds. In winter the congelation of the 
ray forms masses of ice, which, gradually rising to 
the height of the cataract, forms an arch over the 
fall. ‘The name, denoting “Hare's leap,” is derived 
from the frequency with which these animals bave 
been seen on its verge. 


NIAUX, a village of. i the dep. of the 
Ariege, cant. and 2 m, SW of Tarascon-sur-Ariege, 
and 12 m. 8 of Foix, Pop. 950. 

NIAWEGE, or Naeweoe, a commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of East Flanders, and dep. of 
Elene, Ligne 
NIAYE-MARIGOT, a town of Senegambia, in 
Western Bambuk, 21 m. NNW of Pisania. 

NIAZEPETROVSK, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Perm, district and 87 m. E of Krasno- 
Ufimsk, on the 1. bank of the Niaza, near its conflu- 
ence with the Ufa. It has extensive iron-works. 

NIBBIANO, a town of Austria, in Lombardy, in 
the prov. and 10 m. ESE of Como, district and 6 m. 
SSE of Erba.—Also a town of the duchy of Parma, 
in the district and 20 m. WSW of Piacenza, on the 
1. bank of the Tiddone, Pop. 720. 

NIBE, a town of Denmark, in Jutland, in the stift 
and 13 m. WSW of Aalborg, on the S coast of the 
Lymfiord. Pop. 1,200, 

NIBLEY (Norra), # parish of Gloucestershire, 
16 m. SSW of Gloucester. Area 3,410 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,562; in 1841, 1,805. 

NIBTHWAITE, a township in the p. of Coulton, 
Lancashire, 7m. N of Ulverston, on the Crake. 

NIBU, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon, 
and prov. of Fida, about 120 m. W of Jedo. 

NICANDRO (Sax), a town of Naples, in the 
t of the Terra-di-Bari, dist. and 11 m. SSW of 

ri, cant, and 5 m. W of Canneto. Pop. 2,900. 
It has 3 churches,—Also a town in the prov. of Ca- 
pitanate, dist. and 14 m. NE of San-Severo, and 27 
m. N of Foggia, on the W slope of Mount Gargano. 
Pop. 7,800. It contains 8 churches. 

NICARAGUA, astate of Central America, bound- 
ed on the N by Honduras; on the NE by the 
Mosquito territory ; on the E by the latter territory, 
‘and by the Caribbean sea from the month of the 
Escondido or Bluefield’s river to the mouth of the 
San-Juan-del-Norte; on the S by Costa-Rica; and 
‘on the W by the Pacific from the gulf of Nicoya on 
the S, to the gulf of seca on the N. Its preten- 
sions to territory considerably exceed these limits, 
embracing the whole Caribbean coast from Cape- 
Gracias-a-Dios southwards to the lower or Colorado 
mouth of the San-Juan-del-Norte, and all that por- 
tion of the Mosquito territory lying to the S of the 
Rio-de-Segovia or Wanks river; and claiming asa 
poundary, with Costa-Rica on the S, # right line 
running from the mouth of the Rio-Salto-de-Nicoya 
or Alvarado flowing into the head of the gulf of 
Nicoya, and the lower mouth of the San-Juan. 
‘Were these pretensions admitted, the state would 
comprise a territory of about 39,000 sq-m.; and a 

. estimated in 1846 at 250,000. 

ical features. The great physical features of 
this Be he pe its two Jakes and the two chains of 
Cordil ‘One of the latter, the Alto-Grande, 
rung from the Caribbean coast, near the bay of San 
Juan, along the Mosquito frontier, in 2 NNW diree- 
tion, dividing the streams which flow eastwards into 
the Caribbean sea from those which descend by 
shorter courses westwards to the lakes of Nicaragua 
and Managua; and the other enters the state between 
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the head of the gulf of Nicoya and the basin of the 
great lake of Nicaragua; attaius in Mount Orosi, 
nearly under the parallel of 11° N, an alt. of 5,200 
ft.; and skirts the S coast, in a series of low ranges 
passing between the lakes of Nicaragua and Managua 
and the Pacific, at adistance from the sea of from 10 
to 20 m., and terminating in the yoleano of Conse- 
guina at the S entrance of the gulf of Fonseca, —The 
two great lakes of N. form a great inland basin 300 
m. in length by 150 m. wide, with broad and undu- 
lating slopes, relieved only by a few isolated volca- 
nie cones, and the long ranges of hills along the 
shores of the Pacific. The lake of Managua ap- 
proaches within 4 or 5 leagues of the Pacific, and has 
an alt. of 156 ft. above its level; but between its N 
extremity and the sea lie the magnificent plains of 
Leon and El-Conejo, in the midst of which rise the 
pyramidal forms of the volcanic mountains, Ajusco, 
‘Telicw, and El-Viejo. On its SW shore stands the 
city of Santiago -de- Managua. See Manaova 
(axe or). The lake of Nicaragua, at the lower 
alt. of 128 ft. above the Pacific, and 120 ft. 9 in, 
bore the Atlantic, is a considerably larger body of 
water, being estimated by Mr. Squier at 120m, in 
length, and 50 or 60m. in breadth. The sole outlet 
to this great body of water, and the whole interior 
basin of N. is the river San-Juan-del-Norte, which 
flows from the SE extremity of the lake of Nieara- 
to the Atlantic at Grey-town. See article Juan 
(Bin). On the 8 shore of this lake stands the ane 
cient city of Granada, the most important commer- 
cial point in the republic; and on the same shore, at 
a distance of 40 m,, is the city of Nicaragua or Rivas. 
Climate.) ‘The general temp. of the N. coast is 
neatly that of the W. Indies; the heat on the Paci- 
fic const is however not so oppressive as on the At- 
lantic: In the interior, the temp. is mild, and the 
climate salubrions. ‘The wet season commences in 
May, and lasts until November. ‘Throughout this 
season the therm, ranges from 78° to 88°, sometimes 
sinking to 70° during the night. During the dry 
season, which continues from November to the end 
of April, the temp. is somewhat less, and the winds 
are occasionally chilling, At this ee nearly the 
whole country becomes parched; the exuberance of 
vegetation is checked ; the eattle are driven to the hills 
and forests for pasturage; and the dense dank jungles 
are dried up—Earthquakes are, as might be ex- 
pected, of frequent occurrence in this voleanic region. 
Natural, ic On the higher table-lands 
about Segovia and Matagalpa, wheat, barley, and 
the rare fruits and vegetables of Europe may be 
grown abundantly, as well as Indian corn, and in 
some parts rice. In the lower plains and valleys the 
soil yields annually two crops of Indian corn, and 
the sugar-cane, banana, mandioca, pine-apple, cocoa- 
nut, sapota, plantain, and sweet potato are all raised 
or grow naturally. Indigo, cochineal, tobaceoy va 
nilla, cotton, cocoa, sugar, and coffee, are also, ac- 
cording to the district, capable of the finest cultiva- 
tion. Of the various small states into which Central 
America is now divided, N., in point of natural gifts, 
appears to be the richest. Commencing the route 
from the gulf of Nicoya, on the Pacific, we find that 
‘at this point pearls are fished, and that a sbell-fish, 
somewhat like a large snail, is here found 
which yields a bright red or purple dye. Here also 
is the mountain Aguacate, in which the few geolo- 
gists who have visited Central America have asserted 
immense wealth lies buried, the Jocalities of which 
are evident. The most important silver-mines at 
present known in N. are those of Dipilta, in the N 
part of the republic. Their produce in three years 
was 17,300 Ibs. Passing on towards the plain of 
Nicaragua, the fields are covered with high grass, 
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studded with noble trees and herds of cattle. Cocoa, 
indigo, rice, Indian corn, bananas, and cotton, are 
here iced, and mahogany, cedar, and pine 
abound in the forests. ‘The quantity of indigo pro- 
duced in the state seldom exceeds 1,000 seroons. 
‘Vegetables and garden produce are scarce about 
Leon, but more abundant at Granada. The mul- 
berry grows remarkably well near the town of 
Diriamba. Proceeding across to the E side of the 
lake there are cattle-farms, on which are herds of 
from 10,000 to 40,000 oxen, bulls and cows. These 
farms are chiefly located in the district of Chontales, 
which stretches between the E side of the lakes as 
far as San-Miguelito within a few | of the 
San-Juan. Horses and ntules are bred for riding 
and for burden, and are occasionally exported to the 
W. Indies. Sheep are reared on the upper plains, 
and swine are Tae flesh. An Englishman from 
‘one of the W. India islands informed Mr. Stephens 
that but for the uncertainty of labour he could manu- 
facture sugar at his estate on Lake Leon at one- 
fourth its cost in the W. Indies. It is sold in Nica- 
ragua for 14d. per Ib. and indigo can be raised for 
2s. perlb. ‘The cochineal plantations in some parts 
yield two crops each season. The plain of Leon is 
gtasepert zed by «richness of soll not eur. 
an} in worl ‘it remains in 

Primetal desblation: Mr. Senne is apprehensive 
‘that this region might prove too beautiful even for 
British or American energies not to relax beneath 
its influence. “It may be questioned,” he observes, 
“whether, with the same scenery and climate, wants 
few and easily supplied, Iuxuriating in the open air 
and by the side of this lovely lake, even the de- 
seendants of the Anglo-Saxon race would not lose 
their energy and industry.” Leaving the lakes and 
descending the river San-Jnan to the Atlantic, each 
bank is covered with valuable wood of all sizes and 
descriptions, and the land, according to Mr Baily, is 
of prodigious fertility. Amongst other products this 
river abounds with manatis—an animal between a 
quadraped and a fish, affording excellent food and 
strikingly effectual as a speedy cure for scorbutic or 
‘serofulous disorders. The length of this animal is 
from 8 to 12 ft., and it weighs from 500 to 800 Ibs. 
‘The country appears to have but one want, and that 
is rms rn Seng eailtontt: Se genbectod 
terprise. At present “ from a ferti capabl 
of maintaining millions little more Nats than the 
sustenance of 250,000 inhabitants” [Baty ‘The 
anarchy which continually prevails within the 
neutralizes any attempt to advance public works or 
develop its commerce; and yet this most impotent 
government betrays every to exercise sway 
over its industrious and peaceable ——— 

Administrative divisions.| The republic is divided 
into departments, each of which is subdivided into 
judicial partidos or districts. ‘These ents 
‘and their pop., according to the boundaries claimed 
by the government of N, ‘are 














i Pop. ap. 
Department Meridional 20900 
| 
Managua, 
= Qidental 90000 “asa 
~ —Sistagaipa 5 43000 Matagatpa. 
- Hentrional of} 49.900 Segovia: 
— —NieoyaorGuanacaste 7,000 Guanacaste, 





Population.] The pop. consists of abont 25,000 
Whiten 13300) Nepross 30/000 Indians and 130,000 
; sprang from the ma 
icaragua with Spanish 
or Negro races. Most of them live in towns, going 
2, 4, or 6 m. daily to labour in the haciendas and 
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tate | two consecutive terms. Ail males of the age of 20, 





ranchos which are scattered pretty equally over the 
country. Their cottages are usually of canes 
thatched with palm and open at the sides. Mr. 
Squier says the women of pure Spanish stock “are 
very fair, and have the embonpoint which characterises 
the sex under the tropics. ‘Their dress, except in a 
few instances, is loose and flowing, leaving the neck 
and arms exposed. The entire dress is often pure 
white, but generally the is of some flowered 
stuff.” Satin slippers, a red or purple sash wound 
loosely round the waist, and a rosary containing a 
Tittle golden cross, with a narrow golden or a 
string of pearls extending around the forehead and 
binding the hair, which often falls in Juxuriant { 
waves upon their shoulders, complete a costume } 
‘as novel as it is graceful and picturesque. To all 
this add the attractions of an oval face, regu- 
Jar features, large and lustrous black eyes, small 
mouth, pease white teeth, and tiny hands and feet, 
and withal a low but clear voice, and the reader has 
a picture of a Central American Indy of pure stock. 
Very many of the women have, however, an infusion 
of other families and races, from the Saracen to the 
Indian and the Negro, in every degree of intermix- 
tare. Nor is the Indian girl, with her full lithe 
figure, long glossy hair, quick and mischievous eyes, 
who walks erect as a grenadier beneath her heavy 
water-jar, and salutes you in a musical, impudent 
voice as you pass,—nor is the Indian girl to be over- 
looked in the novel contrasts which the bello sexo af+ 
fords in this glorious land of the sun.”—The priests 
exercise considerable influence over the populace. 
Education is generally much neglected. Few towns 
have more than one or two public schools, each un- 
der a single teacher, and many considerable villages 
have nota single teacher of any grade, Granada and 
Leon are the seats of universities, but the salaries of 
Sie peoteanes seldom exceed 200 dollars. 
Government.) The government of the republic is 
composed of a house-of-deputies, andasenate. ‘The 
legislative emery: holdsitssittings at Managua. The 
senate consists of 2 members from each of the 6 dis- 
tricts or departments into which the state is divided, 
each of whom must have been resident 5 years in the 
state, have attained the age of 20, and possess property 
to the value of 1,000 dollars. ‘They hold office for 4 
yan ‘The representatives are apportioned on the 
jis of 1 for every 20,000 inhabitants. ‘They may 
be either seculars or ecclesiastics, but must have re- 
sided one year in the state, and are only eligible for 











born in the country, are electors. The executive 
power is vested in a supreme director, who is elected 
directly by popular vote for the term of two years.— 
‘The judiciary consists of a supreme court, whose 
members are named by the house-of-representatives, 
3 for each department, 1 of whom in each district is 
presiding judge. ‘The president judges meet annu- 
ally in the capital, to constitute & court of final resort. 
ICARAGUA, sometimes called Rivas px Ni- 
‘ty of the republic of Ni 
ably fertile district in th ent 
Meridional, 40 m. SSE of Granada, at the distance of 
little more than a league from the W coast of the lake 
of Nicaragua, at about 100 ft. above the level of the 
lake. The houses are only one story in height, but 
those of the old Spanish i tants are substantially 





of Cent extending ii 
of SE and NW, from about 1 m. to the S of the 11 








parallel of N lat to 12 or 14 m. N of the 12th 
parallel. Its extreme length is about 90 m.; 
its breadth about 40 m.; mean, 30 


‘Mr. Lawrence estimates its area at 3,150 sq. m.; 
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‘Mr. Baily assigns to it, as the result of a series of 
careful levellings, an elevation of 128 ft. 3 in. above 
the level of the Pacific. Near the shores, that is to 
say about the distance of 100 yds. from the beach, 
there is generally a depth of 2 fath. water; in other 
parts between 5 and 15 fath. are found. Mr. Law- 
ence, who coasted both its N and $ shores, found 
‘an average depth of 6 to 7 fath. for several miles from 
shore, He also found it liable to frequent sharp. 

Several groups of islets and some islands diversify the 
surface; of the latter Zapatera (a), Ometepec (6), and 
‘Madera (c), are the largest. is mountain- 
ous, rising-nearly to 2,000 ft. in eight, aed cninba- 
bited. Ometepec is inhabited by an industrious race 
of Indians, who raise maize, and possess some cattle. 
‘Madera is joined to Ometepet by a neck of land, so 
low that when a strong breeze sets in from the NE it 
is frequently overflowed; in form it is a huge mound 
of more than 4,000 ft. high, everywhere thickly cov- 


ered with wood, affording a supply of excellent cedar 
timber of great dimensions. On Ometepec is aremark- 
able mountain that, viewed from the nearest shore, 
presents the figure of an almost perfect cone, rising 
from the sarface of the water at an elevation of more 
than 5,100 ft. Unlike the adjacent Madera, it is bare 
of wood, showing only a few trees seattered here and 
there, but from its symmetrical proporti a 
Gani snd pleasing, ofjece duataggistable. by toatl 
ners on the Pacitic at a great distance. Solentinami 
(d) and Sapote (¢) are islands much smaller than the 
preceding, not occupied, but cultivable, ‘The other 
small groups merit no particalar notice. ‘The NW ex- 








tremity of the lake of N. appronches within 18 m. of 
the SE extremity of that of Managua, and appears 
teDacetongcted with W by the oe Tiptapatee 
Panaloya (iii), which is, in fact, for an extent of 
12 m,, an estuary of Lake N,, and at the head of this 
estuary within 5 m. of Lake Managua. 

















Projected canal-tines.] There can be no doubt as to the fitness 
‘of both Inkes for being navigated by ships. The eligibility of the 
‘route by this lake, ns the line of the great oceanic intercommunica- 

















be 























Another line, 


through the territory of 
‘ascends the bed of the river Sapoa, w! 





janagua, but crosses from its basis, paruly by 
partly by the bed of the river Ester, behin the coust-ranze. 
the gold of Fumes, Soe asnaccs.—Me_ Squat Ulted 
States Charyé Affaires in Nicarazus, officially publishes as 
Teogth ofthe route by Lake N.. es acros the American von: 
tient, from the Atlantic to the Paciie: 

River San Juan. 90m. 
Lake Nlearagua, necessary to be traversed 0 
Lake Tipiiapa se eB 
Lake Managua”. a5 
From Lake Managua to the port of Realejo 40 


308 
‘The height of the various Iakes to be passed and the elevations 
of land is thus given: 


Above Atlantic, Above Pacific, 
Height of Lake Nicaragua 7h Vin 18 Fin 
Height of Lake Managna.. 6 
Highest point of land to be passed 251 11 2 5 


; 
i 
' 
3 
} 
i 
r. Squier is of opinion that the river SanJuan cannot be made 
{ igle f a vesee hanes bowever, that te live 
J has ell ad a | eat and 2 which « 
N hi annour ‘taken no practical 
‘tops towards the realization ofits gigantic scheme, as follows 
Fro the San-Sun on the Alan to LakeN 
s canal, party by dams or river 

ales restgn tebe lae nn es 
From Rio Lajas to Brito (r), a port on the Pacific ocean, 
; ‘by canal y . . . . . 

\ 

; 

{ 

; 

} 

j 

{ 

' 

H 

‘ 


10m 


Tot, 195m, 
‘The canal by this route, it fs proposed, shall be on an average 17 
fren 30'& brout tthe Wate and 78a the sarc 
Is calculated that 10 years would be required to complote it, and 
that the total experise would be, not 252,000,000, a» stated by 
Mr. Squier, bat £9,000,000. It would afford, when completed, & 
ie 10 Vessels of the very first class and largest dimensions. 
Fite tcheme comes int direc enmpeition with another projected 
ship-canal across the isthmus of Darien, between the gulf of San 
Miguel on the Pacific and Caledonia bay on the Atlantic. An 
utiine of the latter scheme is given in the arvele Mount. (Gur 
oF Sax). ‘The supporters of the latter, oF "the Isthmus of Da- 
len Ship-canal,’ as it is ealled, argue, (i) ‘That while San-Juan- 
del Norte on the Atlantle, and Brito on the Pacific, the two ter- 
mink of ‘the A. 





‘Atlantic and. Ps 





tie 
all winds, with great depth of water; while the gulf of San Mi- 
Ese, bold che siping ofthe wor 

requires 14 locks on the 
of Castillo and Toro 
ym the lake to Brito, no 
Scheme. (3) That 


‘on the Pacific 

‘That while the American scheme 
Atlantie side from San-Juan to the 
‘onthe Take, and 14 on the Pacis side 
lle the dtnnes scr by tne Nicene peer a 
wile the across by the N in 198 mj 
The Darien tes oniy 391m.” (2) That while he soma lorel 
the Nicarngnan live is 128, to be locked up to on each sider 
the greatest line ts 150 
A and that for scarcely 2 me 
e 






NICARIA, or Icarta, an island of the Grecian 
archipelago, 10 m, WSW of Samos, and to the NE 
of Naxia. ‘Its loftiest point-is in N lat. 37° 31” 15”, 


and E - 26° 2’ 35”. It is 27 m. in length from 
NE to SW, and about 3 m. in breadth. It termi- 
nates on the NE in Cape Phanari, and is covered in 
& centre with well-wooded mountains, but is other- 








wise nearly barren. Its principal exports are timber, 
charcoal, wine, oil, and cotton. It contains several 
villages, of which the principal is Cachoria. Tt was 
noted in mythology: for the fall of Icarins,—whence 
its name, and that also of the surrounding sea. Its 
pop: has been estimated at 1,500. 

NICASTRO, a district and town of Naples, in the 
proy. of Calabria-Ultra, 19 m. WNW of Catanzaro, 
and 27 m. § of Cosenza, on the lower range of Monte 
Rerentino, on the W side of the Apennines, and 
near the S. Ippoleto river. Pop. 6,000. It is en- 
closed by walls, and has a castle and several churches 
and convents; but the houses are straggling, and 
generally mean in appearance; the whole town and 
vicinity, however, has a romantic and_picturesque 
character. Between N. and the gulf of Santa Eu- 
femia the country is partly covered by a thick forest, 
and traversed by two rivers, the Angitola and the 
Amato, whose waters not having sufficient vent, ren 
der the soil marshy and the air humid, which never 
fails to generate diseases in the hot months. ‘That 
part which is not inundated produces ‘Turkey corn 
in abundance. In the low grounds there are large 
plantations of rice, and occasionally sugar-canes are 
grown, Olives, rising to the height of forest-trees, 
spread over all the upper tracts, but the oil is of a bad 

lavour, and used only in mantifactories. A number 
of farm-houses and fine country-seats are scattered 
over the whole plain, particalarly in the neighbour- 
hood of N. ‘This charming region—from which the 
confined waters might very easily be removed by a 
free issue—never experiences any of the rigours of 
winter: so soon as the antumnal rains have 
the softest and most equal temp. renders it adelight- 
fal abode. ‘The mountains, on which are seen a 
great number of villages and detached dwellings, 
present a singularly pleasing aspect. ‘The town was 
much damaged by an earthquake in 1638. In its 
vicinity are several thermal baths. ‘This town is 
Supposed by some to oveupy the site of the ancient 
Lisania. The district comprises 8 cant. 

NICAVA, a town of Japan, in the island of Nifon, 
and prov. of Yetstsiou, about 120 m. NW of Jedo. 

"AVARI. See Camonra. 

NICE, or Nizza, a province of the Sardinian 
states, between the parallels of 43° $7’ and 44? 19° 
N, and surrounded by Genoa, Monaco, the maritime 
Alps, the French dep. of Var, and the Mediterra- 
nean. Though commonly considered in Piedmont, 
and consequently in Italy, it can hardly be said to 
form a part of that country, being separated from it 
by the Alps, the grand boundary of Italy to the W. 
Its superficial extent is 1,750 sq. m., or 286,000 hec- 
tares, of which 75,000 are under cultivation; 20,000 
under wood: and 16,000 are insusceptible of culti- 
vation. Cultivation is confined for want of manure. 
‘The spade alone is used. Corn, beans, maize, and 
Potatoes are grown. Its surface is for the most part 


























Composed of mountains and narrow valleys. In the 
N part there is little else than pasturage; but in the 
S, the greater exposure to the sun is favourable to 
the culture of the olive, the vine, and fruits. ‘The 
amount of corn raised is small, and the number of 
cattle is not great; but bees are reared with success, 
and honey is made in large quantities. Several dis- 
oe produce valuable timber. ‘The wild boar ae 
antelope are common, and game is abundant. Its 
Pop., in 1821, was 95,222; in 1839, 112,428; in 1848, 
118,377. A few manufactures, snch as coarse wool- 
lens and netting, also soxp made of olive oil, are 
awen ona Soa seales and there are fousse 
foundries, and paper-mills—The prov. is di 
vided into the two districts of N. ‘and Sospello, ich 
are subdivided into 15 mandamenti, and 87 cot 
munes, uy 
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‘Nice, or Nizza Marra, the capital of the above 
rov., stands at the mouth of the small river Pag- 
fone, on the Mediterranean, 98 m. SW of Turin, 

and 4 m. E of the French frontier, in N lat, 43° 41’, 
E long. 7°16. It is delightfully situated at the foot 
of an amphitheatre of hills covered with villas, gar- 
dens, and groves of olives, and and lemon 
trees. ‘The lofty range of the Alps terminates the 
prospect on one side, and the Mediterranean on the 
other; while from the centre of the basin in which 
the town stands rises a steep and pointed rock, bear- 
ing aloft the ruins of an old castle, which adds con- 
siderably to the picturesque effect of the whole. N. 
is surrounded with a rampart, and divided into an 
old and new town, ‘The streets of the former are 
crowded, narrow, and dirty; but those of the latter 
are tolerubly straight and regular. ‘The houses, par- 
ticularly in the new town, and in the suburb of the 

‘Marble cross, are extremely neat. ‘Their walls are 

frequently painted in fresco, which gives them a 

clean and cheerful ees and they are in gen- 

eral surrounded with gardens planted with orange 
and lemon trees, which are covered with fruit or 

with flowers during the greater part of the year. N. 

contains two public squares, one of which is sur- 

rounded with porticoes or open arcades, called the 

Piazza Vittoria, and is rather handsome." The other 

is bordered by'a terrace, which serves at once as a 
ublic walk and as a mound or dike against the sea. 
he only public edifice worth notice is the cathedral. 

‘Tho pop. in 1898 was 38611, exclusive of the mili 

tary. The Nissareb, men, women, and children, are 

pronounced by a recent traveller to be “strikingly 
plain in thei persons.” ‘Phoy are generally small in 
stature, and of a muscular but not fleshy frame, with 
lively. eyes and black halt. ‘They speak curious 
patois of Italian, French, Spanish, and Celtie—N. is 
the see of a bishop, a sufracan of Genoa, and the 
seat of a royal court of ap tribunal of com- 
merce, a royal college, # theological seminary, and 
secondary schools of medicine and of law preparatory 
for the university, and a school of design. It pos- 
sesses a theatre, public baths, coffee-honses, a library, 




















3 hospitals, 2 convents for education, and an English | lesislath 


chapel and cemetery. 
"The harbour, which is protected by a mole, is spa- 


from 1806 to 1838, the greatest height of the baro- 
meter was 288-2, the lowest 26-11-6, the mean 
27-118. Ont of 36,135 observations of the therm. 
jit rose once only as high as 92-5 Fahrenheit. The 
lowest point was 15? of ‘The maximum of the 
hygrometer was 100°, the minimum 17°, and the 
mean 59°. The tramontane, or N wind, seldom de- 
scends into the léwer plains of N., but sweeps from 
the mountain-summits into the sea, coming into con- 
tact with the latter, about a league from the land, 
which is rendered apparent by the turbulence of the 
water. The E wind is dry and cutting; when min- 
gled with moisture, it is a SE wind turned off to the 
W by the Apennines. A S wind is way relaxing, 
and brings rain or temy ‘The SSW wind, or 
lebec as it is called, ice to animal and vege- 
table life. Dew is abundant, but mists are extremely 
rare.—The soil of the environs of N. is an.agerogate 
of chalk, clay, and sand, with round sm ‘stones, 
thrown up into hills, mounds, and mountains of the 
Le ged and tertiary order, covered with diluvial 
soil. 
History. Inbabitants of N._ we 

Gain cod appen to have rand vey ow the eae of i> 
ization, whi wi ve 


however, their intercourse with the Ph 


and Etraseans, who traded with this coast, as well as the estab. 





‘and thus formed a manicipal eomnvonalty 
the Kings of Aragon having become masters of Provence, 
‘established their supremacy over N. Provence, however, having. 

from the Aragonee to the dominion of the counts of An: 

‘the county of N., in 1246, became subject to the Anjoa dy- 
nasty of Provence and Naples. Daring the war of the dispated 
soccenion of Qaeen Jounna I of Naples, the people ofS: applied 





‘own senate or supreme court 
‘the prov. of Oneglia and 


cious and secure, and is eapable of admitting vessels | St Remo. 


of 300 tons, ‘The bay is remarkable for its frequent 
heavy surf.—The trade consists chiefly in the export 
of the oil, wine, and silk of the neighbourhood; also 
of liqueurs, essences, and perfumery. Its port is free, 
and is the principal cause of its prosperity. As 
frontier-town of France and Piedmont, considerabl 
inducement is here held ont to smugglers to intro 
duce manufactured goods into those conntries, and 
a premium of 20 to 30 per cent. is obtained by the 
contraband traders, according to the bulk and value 
of the article smuggled across their frontier. ‘The 
free port has also prevented the establishment of 
manufactories of any importance. There are several 
Tead mines in the neighbourhood of N.; that of 
‘Tende yielded the largest proportion of silver, being 
2} to every 600; unfortunately this mine is not 
worked at present, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding between the proprietor and the govern- 
ment. 

‘The presumed but questionable efficiency. of the 
climate in consumptive complaints long rendered N. 
a favourite place of resort on the part of emigrating 
foreigners, particularly English. Mr. Matthews, how- 
ever, pronounces the climate of N. one of the very 
worst for individuals suffering under pectoral com- 
plaints. Is aic i keen and piercings and either the 


ise or the marin. the one bringing cold, the other 
damp, prevails. From meteorologial olservations 





NICETTA, a village of Afghanistan, on the r. 
bank of the Cabal river, near the confluence of the 
Lunye, and about 12 m. NE of Peshawur. 

NICEY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Cote-d’Or, cant. and 3 m. WNW of Laignes, near 
the Vevre. Pop. 700. 

NICHOL, a township of Upper Canada, in the 
Wellington district, intersected in the N’ by the 
Grand river. _ It possesses excellent soil, and abounds 
with fine timber. Pop., chiefly Scotch, 1,019. 

BLES, Scent county of Maeneeariiaes 
ginia, U.S, comprising an of 1,430 sq.m, 
drained by Gauley ‘and Elk rivers, and bordered on 
the SW by the Great Kanawha river. Pop. in 1840, 
2,515; in 1850, 9,963. Tt contains a of the 
same name. Its cap. is Summersyille—Also a co. 
in the NE part of the state of Kentucky, containing 

i ing river 








., watered by. 
p. in 1840, 8,745; in 1850, 
le. 
parish in Devonshi 
“Aion “Area 580 crea Port 
in Glamor- 


10,360. Tes cap. is 
NICHOLAS (Sars) 

m. E by Sof Newton. 

in 1831, 1,1783 in 1841, 1,175.—Also a 

ganshire, 6 m. W by § of Cardiff. 

351; 

m. W by § of Fishguard. 

TS41, 346 —Aleo a p.in the isle of Wight” adjacent 

to Newport. Area 410 acres. Pop. in 1881, 317;™ 
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in 1841, 275.—Also a p. in Suffolk, 54 m. NW of 
Halesworth. Area 450 acres. Pop. in 1831, 101; 
in 1841, 90.—Also a p. in the isle of Thanet, Kent, 
6} m. WSW of Margate. Area 3,390 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 726; in 1841, 679.—Also a p. in co. Wex- 
ford, 4m.N of Wexford. Area 1,213 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, $11; in 1841, 316. 4 

NICHOLASTON, a parish in Glamorganshire, 1} 
m. NE of Penrice. Pop. in 1831, 92; in 1841, 119. 

NICHOLASVILLE, a village of Jessamine co., 
in the state of Kentucky, U.S, 36 m. SE of Frank- 
fort, on a small branch of Kentucky river. Pop. in 
1840, 632. e 

NICHOL FOREST, a chapelry in the p. of Kirk- 
“Andrew's, Cumberland, 10} m. NE. by N of Lang- 
town, and E of the Esk. Area 10,860 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 907; in 1841, 825. 

NICHOLS, a township of Tioga co. in the state 
of New York, U.S, 8 m. SW of Oswego, and 170 
m. WSW of Albany. The surface is hilly, except 
on the Susquehanna, by which it is bounded on the 
N._ ‘The soil consists chiefly of gravelly loam. Pop. 
in 1840, 1.986. ; 

NICHOLSON, a mountain of Australia Felix, in 
the district of Portland bay, near the Cockajemmy 
Tnkes—Also a large river of N, Australia, whi 
flows into the gulf of Carpentaria, to the W of the 
river Albert. 

NICHOLSON, a township of Luzerne co. in the 
state of Pennsylvania, U.S. 161 m. NE of Harris- 
burg, intersected in the N by Tunkhannock moun- 
tain, Pop. in 1840, 653. 

NICHOLSON (Port), a noble harbour in the dis- 
trict of Wellington, on the SW coast of the North 
island of New 4, in $ lat, 41° 16° 46”, E long. 
174° 47' 29". It has an entrance of about 3 m. in 
width, between Barrett reef and Pencarrow-head. 
‘The width of the passage varies from 1 m. to 1} ms 

a depth of water varying from 6 to 14 fath. 
‘ans bay is an arm stretching to the S, and Lamb- 
lin harbour another arm stretching SW. Indepen- 
dently of these bays, the port forms a land-locked 
basin about 5 m. in diam. ‘The lower valley of the 

















Hutt river has its base on the shores of this harbour, 
and its apex at a gorge about 6} m. to the N, where 
the hills bounding the valley of the river on the E 
and W approach close to each other. To the N of 
the gor which the river rushes rapidly for 
about 1} m,, the hills recede from each other, leaving 
a valley between them about 8 m. long, and 2 m. 
broad. See articles New Zeataxp and WELLINGTON. 

NICHSVILLE, a village of Hopkinton township, 
Se. Lawrence eoy'in the state of New York, U. 7 
213 m. NNW of Albany, on the E branch of Bt. Re- 
gis river. Pop. in 1840, 125. 

NICKER, an islet of the Antilles, in the 
of the Virgin islands, to the NE of Virgin in 
N lat. 18° 25/, W long. 64° 5’. Itis 6m. in length, 
‘and about 3 m. in breadth. 

NICKOJAGK, a creek in the state of Georgia, 
U.S, which issues from an extensive lake, and has 
at its exit thence a width of 60 ft. 

NICKOL'S BAY, an indentation of the NW coast 
of Australis, in De Witt’s Land, between Capes 
Lambert and Preston, in N lat: 20° 88; © long. 
6 47’. 

g NICOBAR ISLANDS, « ep situated in the 
quarter of the bay of Bengal, between the paral- 
els of 6° 40’ and 9° 30 N, and the meridians of 92° 
50 and 94° E, almost equally distant from the An- 
damans and from Sumatra. ‘The largest of the group 
is named Sambelong; but the two most visited by Eu- 
Topeans are called jicobar and Nancoury. 
are 9 other islands of moderate size, besides a multi- 
tnde of very small ones without any distinet appella~ 











tion. Most of these islands are hilly, and some of their 
mountains are of considerable elevation. The val- 
leys and sides of the hills are so densely covered with 
cocoa and arcca-palms that the sunbeams cannot. 
their foliage; and in some places 
interwoven with rattans and bush- 
rope, that they appear spun together. The islands 
are of course unhealthy, and absolutely pestilential 
to a Enropean constitution; even the natives seldom 
live beyond 60 years. Buffaloes and other cattle, 
swine, dogs, and’ monkeys, are found on most of the 
islands; snakes and alligators are numerous. ‘The 
number and variety of shell-fish is so great that here 
the most beautiful conchological collections might 
be made with very little trouble—M. Chopard esti- 
mates the entire pop. of the archipclago at 8,000, of 
whom 2,000 inhabit Carnicobar. He is of opinion 
that they belong rather to the Hindu race, than to 
the Burmese or the Malayan, but that in the pop. of 
the S portion of the group there is an interfusien of 
Malay blood. Their language is polysyllabic, ‘The 
inhabitants of the N. islands are of a copper colour, 
ith small eyes, flat noses, large mouths, thick lips, 
and black teeth; they are’ well-proportioned, rather | 
short than tall, with large ears. ‘They have strong | 
black hair; the men have little or no beard, and | 
shave their eyebrows, but never cut their nails.’ The 
hinder part of the head is compressed at birth. ‘The 
cccupation of the men consists chiefly in building 
and repairing their huts, and in fishing and trading 
with the neighbouring islands. ‘Their favontte wen 
pon is x kind of javelin. ‘The women cook and cul- 
tivate the and are remarkable for their ex- 
treme wellness. “Most of the country-ehipe from the 
different coasts of India touch at the N. islands in 
order to procure cocoa-nuts, which they purchase at 
the rate of 4 for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a yard 
of blue eloth. ‘The yams grown on these islands are 
probably the finest in India; and the oranges are 
good and abundant. ‘Tobacco is the current medium 
of all exchange and barter.—The Danes formed an 
establishment on these islands in 1756, but their 
little colony was soon swept away by fever, and they 
have since abandoned it owing to the unhealthiness 
of the climate. 

NICOLA (Sax), 2 voleanic island of the Adria- 
tic, in the group of the Tremiti islands, to the NE of 
the island of San Domino, and to the § of Caprara. 
It is 1} m. in length_—Also a town of Naples, in the 
peor. of Prineipato-Citra, district and 11 m. 8 of TL 

allo, cant. and 4 m. ESE of Pisciotta. Pop. 380. 

NICOLA-DELL-ALTO (Sas), a town of Na- 
ples, in the prov. of Calabria-Ultra, district and 17 
m. NNW of Cotrone, cant. and 5m. WNW of Stron- 
goli, Pop. 1,800. Tt has 4 churches. 
ICOLA-LA-BARONIA (Sax), a town of Na- 
ples, in the prov. of hig reer district and 9 
m. SSE of Ariano, cant. and 14m, NNE of Castello- 
della-Baronia. Pop. 1,300. 

NICOLA-DELLA-STRADA (Sax), a village of 
Naples, in the prov. of Terra-del-Layoro, district and 
1pm. SSE of Caserta, and 19 m. NNE of Naples. 


. 2.500, 
“NICOLA-DE-STRAFACE (Sax), a town of Na | 
ples, in the prov. of Calabria-Citra, district and 23 | 
m. ENE of Castrovillari, eant, and 8 m. WNW of 
Amendolara. Pop. 1,463. 
NI Ee repens 
Kherson, in a fertile plain near the point of junction 
of and the Bug, imN lat. 46° 58’, E long. 
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station of the Blaek sea fleet; and its pop., once esti- 
mated at 30,000, is now reduced to 8,000. Its strects 
are regular, and planted with trees on both 
sides, Thedockyards are at thefaot abe haeaeeare 
the bridge, Along the top of the bank below the bridge 
rans a public walk, planted with trees and flowerimg 
shrabs; behind this walk stand the-more important 
of the public buildings, such asthe f-cadets, 
the handsomest of the whole, the admiral’s residence, 
the observatory, and the adwiralty. ‘Behind these, 
again, run the wide sandy streets of the town. ‘The 
timber employed here in ship-building comes chiefly 
by the Dnieper to Kherson. All the large vessels 
constructed here are floated empty down the river to 
Glubokoyé, where they take in their cannons and 
tackle; and fronr this point they must be 

‘on flats called camels to the Black sea. Several 
Englishmen are employed in the dockyards. ‘The 
‘environs abound in good pasture-land, and are well 
cultivated. 

NICOLATL I, ISLAND, one of the largest ishands 
in the sea of Aral. in N lat. 44° 59 4”, E Tong. 59° 
16°54”. Tris the ZanEs of early maps. 

NICOLAI (Sarwr), # village of Switzerland, in 
the cant. of Wallis, to the SW of Visp. Pop. 480. 

NICOLAO (Sax), a canton, commune, and town 
of Corsica, in the arrond. of Bastia, The cant. com- 

rises 5 coms. Pop. in 1831, 2,308; in 1841, 2,477. 

‘he town is 27 m. from Bastia. Pop. 61 

NICOLAO (Sao), an island of the Atlantic. in 
the group of the Cape-de-Verde ishunds, to the SE of 
the island of Santa Lucia, and NNW of that of St. 
Po Tes W point is 8 m. E of Raza. It is 30 m. 
in length from E%o W, and about 12 m. in breadth. 
On its S side are an extensive tory, and the 
bays of St. George and Te Pop. 6,000. It 
has a generally mountainous surface, and contains 
some fertile valleys, in which coffee is successfully 
cultivated. Its town, which bears the same 
name, contains abont 1,400 inhabitants. 

NICOLAO (Sao), a hi of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, about 5 m. N of Rio 
Pardo. —Also a y. of the same prov. in the comarca 
‘of the Missoes, on the r. bank of the Piratini, near 
its confluence with the Uruguay. Pop. 3,940.—Also 
apron ee an affluent of the Sio- 

‘ietor. 

NICOLAS, an island of the Bahama old channel, 
off the N coast of Cuba, to the NE of the river Mo- 
rina—Also a channel which separates the bank of 
‘Los Roques from the chain of islets which extends 
‘along the N coast of Cuba, In is i 
length, and 39 m. in breadth. Its central part is in 
N lat. 28° 20’, and W long. 80°. 

NICOLAS (Satxt), a town of France, in the dep. 
Of the Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 1} m. S of Bothoa, 
‘and 18 m. § of Guingamp—Also a village in the 
dep. of the Manche, cant. and 2 m. ESE of Gran- 
Ville, and 15-m. NW of Avranches. Pop. 2,300.— 
{Also a department, commune, and town of Belgium, 
in the prov. of East Flanders, and arrond. of Ter- 
monde. Pop. of dep. 18477. ‘The town is 10 m. 
NNE of Termonde, and 21 m. ENE of Ghent. Pop. 
10,959. Tt is well-built, and has a square sur- 
round handsome houses, a fine town-house, a 


ries and breweries, vinegar-manufactories, 
‘mills, and extensive tile and brick works, and carries 








onan active trade in grain, eattle, horses, hemp, and 
thread. ‘The town returns one deputy, and the raral 
district three, to the provincial states—Also a de- 
jent and com. in the prov. and arrond. of Liege. 
‘op. of dep. 14447; of com. 200. Tt has exteusive 
coal-mines.—Also a comumane in the prov. of West 
Flanders, and dep. of Pervyse. Pops 388. 

NICOLAS (Satwt), a harbour on the NW coast 
of th island of Zea, inthe archipelago, Tt i 1f m. 
in length, and about } of a mile in breadth, aud is 
‘enclosed ‘on the NW by a stecp and narrow penin- 
‘snla, on which is the hermitage of St. Nicol 
a fore on the coast of the iland of Hho, 29 m. 

of the capital. Opposite it is a is 
lands of the same name. ye 

NICOLAS (Saixz), « harbour of Lower Canada, 
in the district and 270 m. NE of Quebec, on the N 
coast of the estuary of the St. Lawrence, and 24m. 
W of Cape Mont-Peles, At the entrance on the K 
is a cape of the same name. 

NICOLAS (Satsr), a deltoid arm of the Quorra, 
to the W of tho Santa Barbara branch, 

NICOLAS (Sarst), a headland at the NW ex- 
tremity of the island of Java, to the NW of the bay 
of Bantam, in 8 lat. 5° 52’, and E long. 106° 2° 2”, 
It is the most northerly point in the island, 

NICOLAS (Sarsr), a headland of Hayti, on the 
NW coast of the island, 6 m.NE of Cape Fou, and 
at the extremity of a small peniasula, which encloses 
on the N the ny of the MoleSaint-Nicolas, in N 
lat, 19° 50’, and W long. 73° 33’. 

NICOLAS (Sax), svall island of the Pacific, 
near the coast of New California. Its SE point is in 
N lat. 33° 14’ 12%, and W long. 119° 25° 00". 

NICOLAS DE LOS ARROYOS (Sax), a town 
of the republic of Monte-Video, 60 m. SE of Cande- 
laria, and 50 m, N of Monte-Video. It stands on 
high ground, and consists of a few long streets cross 
ing each oder at right angles Te sulfered greatly 

stood 








from the explosion of a powder-magazine whi 
in one of the angles of the principal squares in De- 
comber. 1852. out 5,000. ‘The scenery in 


the neighbourhood is flat and uninviting. 

NICOLAS-D'ALIERMONT (Sarst), commune 
of Franee, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant, 
‘and 1} m. SW of Envermeu; and 8 m. SE of Dieppe. 
Pop. in 1841, 1.956, It has long been noted for its 
manufacture of clocks. 

‘NICOLAS-DES-BIEFS (Sart), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Allier, cant. and 6 1m. 1 
of Mayet-le-Montagne, and 21 m. $ of La Palisse. 


1,222, 
Pet COLAS-DE-BOURGUEIL (Surst), a.com 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Indre-et-Loire, 
cant. and about $a mile N of Bourgueil, and 12 m. 
Nof Chinon. Ps . 
NICOLAS-DE-LA-GRAVE (Saixt), a canton 
and commune of France, in the dep. of the Tar-et- 
Garonne, and arrond. of Castel-Sarrasin, ‘The can- 
ton comprises 14 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,691; in 
1841, 10,794. ‘The village is 6 ms NW of Castel- 
Sarrasin, and 10 m. W of Montauban, near the 1. 
bank of the Garonne. Pop. in 1841, 3,083. The 
environs are noted for their melons. 
NICOLAS-PRES-GRANVILLE (Sixt), a coin- 
mune of France, in the dep. of the Manche, and 
cant. of Granville, 20 m, NW of Avranehes. Pop. 
in 1841, 3,279. 
‘NICOLAS-DE-PONT-SAINT-PIERRE (Sarst), 
# commene of France, in the dep. of the Eure, and 
cant. of Ecouis, 15 mp. from Les Andelys. Pop. 754. 
Tt has severa spinning and falling mills, and a ma- 


mi f cloths 
*NIGOLAS-DU-PORT (Satsr), a canton, com- 
mune, and town of renee, in the dep. off the 
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Menrthe, and arrond. 6f Naney. The cant. com- 
prises 25 com. Pop. in 1831, 15,786; in 1841, 
16,176, ‘The town is 9m. SE of Nancy, and 10m. 
WNW of Luneville, on the 1. bank of the Meurthe, 
is here crossed by two stone-bridges. P 

1841, 8,178. It has a handsome Gothic ch 
@ townhall, a Tunatic asylum, an hospital, and a 
public abattoir, and possesses manufactories of vari- 
ties of cotton and linen fabries, hosiery, brocade, 
several spinning and fulling-mills, dye-works, tan- 
neries, rope-works, founderies, gypsum-works, an 
oil-mill, and distilleries of brandy. 

NICOLAS-DEL-PUERTO (Sax), a town of 
Spain, in Andalusia, in the prov. and 39 m. NE of 
Sevilla, and partide of Cazalla-de-la-Sierra. Pop. 
7,240. "Tt has a parish-church, several convents and 
Hospitals and a public granary. 

ICOLAS-DEL-REAL-CAMINO (Sax), a town 
of Spain, in the prov. of Palencia, partido and 18 m. 
WNW of Carrion-de-los-Condes. Pop. 4. It has 
an hospital. 

NICOLAS-DE-REDON (Sarst), a canton and 
commune of France, in the dep. of the Loire-Infe- 
rieure, and arrond. of Savenay. ‘The cant. com- 

rises 4 com. Pop. in 1881, 9,915; in 1841, 9,950. 
Whe village is 24 m.N of Savenay, on the L. bank of 
the Viluine, Pop. L021. 

NICOLAS- DE-SARARE (Sansr), a town of 
New Granada, in the dep. of Boyaca, prov. and 30 
m. SW of Pamplona, near the source of the Sarare. 


Pop. 1,200. 
NICOLAS-DE-LA-TAILLE (Satxt), a town of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. and 
4m. W of Lillebonne, and 21 m. E of Havre, near 
the r. bank of the Seine. Pop. 950. 

NICOLET, # county of Lower Canada, in the dis- 
trict of Three Rivers, extending N to the St. Law- 
renee, on which it has # breadth of 32} m., and com- 
prising ‘an area of 475 sq. m. It has a generally 
jevel surface, and is watered by several rivers, of 
which the Nicolet, Becancour, and Gentilly are the 
chief, It contains 5 parishes, and sends two mem- 
bers to the provincial parliament. Pop. 12,593.— 
Also @ river which has its source in a lake of the 
same name, in the same district, in the SE corner of 
the township of Ham; runs ina generally NW direc- 
tion; and after a course of about 75 m., throws itself, 
by two branches, into Lake Saint Pierre. It con- 
sists of two principal branches, distinguished as the 
eastern and western; the former of which rises in 
Wolfstown, and the latter in Weedon. Numerous 
settlements have been formed on the lower of 
this river—Also a anes, in the co. of Nicolet, 
bounded in front by Lake St. Peter. The soil in 
the interior is good, and on the banks of the river 
is extremely fertile. About gths of the seignory are 
under cultivation. ‘The village is pleasantly situated 
‘on the Nicolet, about a mile from its mouth. Itcon- 
tains about 90 houses, with a Roman Catholic church 
in the centre, and an episeopal chapel. 

NICOLO (Sax), an ery the Adriatic, ou the 
coast of Dalmatia, and circle of Cattaro, at the en- 
trance of the port of Badua, in N lat. 42° 15° 50", 
and E long. 18° 50° 30”.—Also a town of Dalmatia, 
in the island of Mortero, circle and 36 m. SE of 

Pop. 427.—Also a town on a rock on the SE 
coast of the island of Tinos, Grecian archipelago, 90 
m. ESE of Athens. Pop. 4,000. It possesses some 
fortifications, and has a suburb and a eathedral— 
Also a village and port of the island of Cerigo, 
Tonian sea, on the E coast. 9 m. NNE of Capsali, 
on the N side of a bay of the same name. Pop. 400. 
A fort in the vicinity, bearing the same name, is in 
N lat. 36°13" 7%, and E long. 23°4’ 34”. Numerous 
ruins, including those of the ancient Cythera, are 






































found in the neighbourhood. — Also a rocky islet 
off the Evcoast of Anatolia, in N lat. 36° 33, E 
long. 29° 8%, at the bottom of a gulf formed by Cape 
‘stro on the W. It is 1m. in length, and 2 furl. 
broad, and attains an alt. of 700 ft. Its whole sur- 
face is covered, from sea tosummit, with the remains 
of houses, arches, churches, monasteries, and reser- 
Noirs. ‘The distance between the rock and the main- 
land on the N is only a few yards. * 

‘NICOLO-DI-LIDO (Sax), a fortress of Austria, 
in Lombardy, in the prov. and district and 3m. E of 
Venice, at the extremity of a long and narrow island. 

In its vicinity is the port of the same name. 
‘NICOLOSI, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and 
district and 9 m. N of Catania, on the 8 side of 
Mount Etna. Pop. 3,600. ‘This town, which is the 
‘most elevated of the towns built on this volcano, was 
by @ torrent of lava in 





NICOMEDIA. See Isr. 
NICOPOLL, Nixoror, or Tomoant-Kave, a 
town of Turkey in Europe, in Bulgaria, cap. of the 
sanjak and 56m. W of Rustebuk, 90m, SW of Buch- 
‘rest, and 300 m. NW of Constantinople, on the r, 
bank of the Danube, « little below the confluence of 
the Aluta and Osma. Pop. loosely estimated at 
10,000. It occupies a height, defended by ramparts 
and by an ancient fortress, and surrounded. by seve 
ral siburbs. It contains some handsome houses, 
several mosques, baths, &e.: but is generally ill-built, 
Its situation on the Danube renders it a place of 
jerable commercial importance. ‘The suburbs 
are inhabited chiefly by Grecks and Bulgarians. N. 
was founded by Trajan, and some remains of the 
ancient walls are ail to & seen. Tis noted forthe 
signal defeat of Sigismund, king of Hungary, by the 
Turks in 1396. beg 
NICOSIA, a district and town of Sic 
prov. and 45m. WNW of Catania, and 75 m. ESE 
of Palermo. Pop. 13,000. It stands on the decli- 
vity of two hills, the bases of which are watered by 
the Salato and Capizzi; and contains numerous 
churches and convents, and a cathedral in the Nor- 
man styles is trade consis chiefly in wine, com, 
oil, and cattle. In the environs are beds of argilla- 
ceous schist and of iron pyrites, a productive salt- 
mine, springs of petroleum, and several sulphureous 
springs. ‘This town occupies the site of the ancient 
ferbita, noted for its resistance to Dionysius, tyrant 
of Syracuse. The district comprises 5 cant. 
NICOSIA, Levcosia, or Lerxosta, a town of 
‘Tarkey in Asia, capital of the island of Cypras, and 
of the be oop of the same name, 9 m, from the N 
coast of the island, 210 m. WSW of Aleppo, and 
540 m. SE of Constantinople, in N lat. 35° 18° 14”, 
E long, 38° 26' 30”. It stands on a slight elevation, 
in the centre of an extensive plain, surrom 
‘mountains, of which the highest summits are covered 
with snow. Pop. 18,000, about two-thirdsof whom are 
Turks.” It is 1j m. in cirenit; and is enclosed by 
lofty stone-walls, flanked with 13 bastions of great 
strength. The moat, which was formerly nearly fa 
m. in width, is now dry and in part up, and 
couverted into. cornfields. _ Notwithstanding the 
strength of its fortifications, it is incapable of sus- 
taining a siege, in consequence of being 
by the adj i Tris entered by three gates. 
distinguished by the names of Paphos, Cerina, and 
Famagonsta or Larniea. The Greek quarter of the 
town contains some handsome streets; but the others 
fare narrow, irregular, unpaved, and dirty; and the 
city generally is in a neglected and ruinous state. 
‘The houses generally are ill-bnilt, and many are 
mere buts; but a few large and commodious dell. 
ings are to be seen, surrounded 


















by gardens plated } 








































with citron, and palm-trees. The ancient 
So agen 
is now used as the governor's residence. The archie- 
i palace is also a spacious edifice. The town 
contains 8 mosques, of which one is the ancient 
cathedral of Saint Sophia, a superb Gothic edifice; 
6 Greek churches, numerous convents, 4 public 
baths, a large caravanserai, and a well-stocked 
zaar.—It has manufactories of leather, car- 

ts, and printed cottons. Wine and cotton form 
its chief articles of export. The surrounding plain 
possesses little fertility, and adjacent to the town is 
marshy and insalubrious. The wines, for which the 
island is noted, eeeie ese seve: of the sur- 











rounding bills.—N. of the ancient 
Tremitus. Previous to by the Vene- 
tians, it was of great extent, containing 300 churches 
and numerous palaces and’ mon: From the 


Venetians it was taken by Selim II, and has since 


Gioja.’ Pop. 8,800, Tt consists of an upper and 
lower town, ‘The former contains a fine square, 
some handsome houses, the episcopal palace, and a 
college. ‘The lower part. consists of an assembl 
of mean and miserable dwellings, inhabited chiefly 
by mariners and fishermen. ‘This town suffered se- 
vorely from an earthquake in 1788. 

COYA, a town of Central America, in the state 


of Costa-Rica, near the N coast of a gulf of the | U; 


same name, and 76 m. WNW of Cartago.—Also a 
town of the same state, 96 m. W of Cartago, on the 
NE part of a peninsula of the same name, 15 m. 
from the shore of the gulf of Nicoya, and 24 m from 
the SW bank of Lake Nicaragua. Pop. 8,000. Ship- 
building and the manufacture of some common fa- 
brics form the chief branches of local employment. 
‘The trade consists chiefly in corn, maize, honey, poul- 
try, salt, and purple-fish.—' ‘insula lies partly in 
thENW of the state of Costa-Itlen, and partly sn the S 
of that of Sioaragasy and to the Sof the lake of that 
name, between the gulf of Papagayo on the NW 
and that of Nicoya on the SE. It is about 120 m. 
in length from N to 8, and 90 m. in medium breadth 
from E to W, and terminates in the S in Cape 
Blanco. In the N part is the voleano of Papagayo; 
but im its extent it is flat, and well adapted 
to the cultivation of sugar. ‘The elimate is 

‘warm and unhealthy. 

NICOYA (Gi¥ or), or Las Saxesas, an inden- 
tation of the W coast of Central America, in the 
state of Costa-Rica, to the E of the peninsula of 
Nicoya, and S of Lake Nicaragua, from which it is 
separated by a distance of about 69 m. The depth of 
its embrasure from N to S is about 60 m., and its 

est breadth 54m. Its principal port i that of 

‘anta-Arenas, from which a road executed 
to the capital, which admits of produce being con- 
veyed to the port in the ordinary wheel-carriages of 
the country in 5 days. Vessels of large size cannot 
however approach nearer than 2 m. It contains « 
number of sinall islands; and receives several rivers, 
the principal of which are the Cartago, Palmas, 
Chome, and Mandetre. It affords large quantities of 
Pp fish. It has been to connect this 
gulf with the river San-Juan, by means of a canal 
and the river San-Carlos. 

NICUMAN, a river of Mandshuria,in the district 
of Sagalin-Ula, an affiuent of the Amour, which it 
joins, on the 1. bank, after a course in a SW direc- 
‘tion of about 240 m. 








ba- | zerland, in the eant. of Berne. The 








NIDA, a river of Poland. in the woiwodie of Cra- 


cow. It has its source in the obwod of Kielce, near 
Moskarzow; runs first E, then SSE; passes Sobkow, 
and Wisliea; and 


NIDAU, an amt or bailiwiek and of Swit- 
eontains 
10 and 10,096 inhabitants. ‘The v. is 18 
m NW of Bere, at the NE extremity of Bienng at 
the eux ofthe Thiele. Pop. 614. It.contains an 
ancient castle, belonging to the counts of Nidan, und 
is well-built. It has several bleacheries, and carries 
on an extensive trade in salt. 

NIDBORG. See Netxxneno. 

NIDD-WITH-KILLINGHALL, a parish in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 4m. NW by W of Knares- 

‘and N of tho Nidd. Area 940 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 110; in 1841, 114. 

NIDA, a river which has its sure in the Vo- 
gelsberge, in the E part of the prov. of Upper I 
traverses the W parrof the prov. of Hanaty in Elect 
toral Hesse, and of the territory of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; enters the duchy of Nassau; and throws itself 
into the Main, on the r, bank, « little to the E of 
Héchst, 7 m. W of Frankfort, and after a course in 
a generally SW direction of 60 m. The Horlof, 
Wee and Nidder, the latter of which it receives 
on the L, are its principal affluents. ten, Nidda, 
Btadeg, nnd Rotelsheim, are. the principal towns on 
its banks. Alt. above sea-level at its source 709 yds.; 
at Nidda, 805 ft.—Also a builiwick and town of the 
grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of 

ipper Hesse, the town is 20m, SE of Giessen, and 
27 m. NE of Frankfort, on a river of the same name, 
Pop. 1,871. It has mannfactories of linen and ho- 
siery, and several tanneries. In its vicinity are the 
mineral baths of Salzhausen. 

NIDDEN, a village of Prussia, in the regency of 
Kani ‘on the long, narrow tract which separates 
the Curische-Haff from the Baltic, and to the S of 
jemel. 


NIDDER, a river which has its source in the 










i and joins 
the Nidda, on the 1. bank, to the NE of Vilbel, and 
after a course in a generally SW direction of 43 m. 

NID-ELYV, a river of Norway, in the prov. of 
Christiansand, which issues from ‘Lake Nisservand, 
in the bail. of Bradsberg, traverses the E part of the 
bail. of Nedenses, and after a course in a generally 
8 direction of 75 m., throws itself into the Skager- 
rack at Arendal, opposite the island of Tromie— 
Also a river in the prov. of South Trondheim, which 

its source in a large lake, and a little below 

‘Trondheim throws itself into the Trondhei 

NIDERVILLER, a village of France, in the dep. 
of the Meurthe, cant. and 5 m.$ of Sarrebourg. 
Pop. 760. It bas a manufactory of porcelain and 
pipes, and a work. 

NIDGULL, a town and fortress of Hindostan, in 
the district of Mysore, 45m. FE of Chittledrng, on a 
mountain. 























island near ar of 
Cattegat, in N lat. 67° 18°21", and 

E long. 11° 54’ 45”. It has a lighthouse. 

‘a town of Russia in Europe, in the gov. 

and district and 54 m. NNW of Vilna, and 5 m. 

ENE of Wilkomirz. 

NIDWALD, or Nipwaxpex, a district of Swit- 
etland, in the N past of the cant. of Unterwalden. 
It ises 13 com., and contains 9,610 inhabitants 
(Catholic), Iie chief town is Stans. : 
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“of Malhausen, 9 m. N of Altkirch. 
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NIEBEL, a town of Senegambia, in the state of 
‘Tuta-Dialon, in the midst of lofty mountains, 90 m. 
NW of Labbe. +a 

NIEBLA, « town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
prov. and 18m. NE of Huelva, and partido of Mo- 
fuer, on the r. bank of the Tinto. Pop. 983. It is 
the chief town of acounty of the same name, and 
has the remains of ramparts, 5 churches, a convent, 
and’an hospital. In the environs are some copper 
mines. ‘This town is the lipitla of the Romans. 

NIEBOROWITZ, « village of Prassia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, regency and 48 m. SE of Oppela 
Circle and 18 m. S of Tost. Pop. 410. It has a 
large iron-work. 

NIED, a river of France, in the dep. of the Mo- 
selle, formed by the junetion of the Nied-Franeaive, 
which has its ‘source at Marthil in the dep. of the 
‘Menrthe, and of the Nied-Allemande which takes its 
rise at Magstadt in the dep. of the Moselle, and 
which unite in the cant. of Boulay at Condé-Northen, 
‘Phe united stream flows NNE. and throws itself into 
the Sarre, on the 1. bank, 8 m. NW of Sarrelouis. 
‘The total length of its course from the source of the 
Nied-Francaise is 48 m. Tt is liable to inundations, 

NIEDECK, a hamlet of Hanover, in the gor. of 
Hildesheim, principality aud 6 nt. ESE of Gottingen. 


Pop. 60. 

RIEDEGGEN, a town of Prussia, in the prox, of 
the Rhine, regency and 19 m. E of Aix-le-Chapelle, 
circle and’ 6 m, S of Diiren, at the foot of a rock, 
on the Rote. Pop. 570. It has a castle, now in a 
dilapidated condition, built in the 12th century by 
the Counts of Julius. 

NIEDELBAD), a village of Switzerland, in the 
cant. and S of Zurich, and on the lake of ‘that 
name. 

NIEDENSTELIN, a town of Hesse-Cassel, in the 
Por of Lawer Hesse, circle and 9 m. from Britlar 
Pop. in 1840, 689, of whom 120 were Jews. 

NIEDER, a German wont itying ‘lower.’ For names with 
which it Is compounded not below, see the other term of 
ihe compound. 

NIEDERBETSCHDORF, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Lower Rhine, and cant. of Soultz- 
sous-Forét, 12 m. § of Wissembourg. Pop. 1,278. 

NIEDERBRONN, a canton, commune, and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Lower Rhine, and ar- 
tond. of Wissembourg. ‘The cant. comprises 20 
com. Pop. in 1831, 19,600; in 1841, 20,187. "Thi 
town is 12m. SW of Wissembourg. and 27'm. NNW 
of Strasbarg, on the Falkein. Pop. in 1841, 2,992. 
Tt has an extensive bathing-establishment. 

NIEDERHAUSEN, a village of the duchy of 
Nassan, bail. and 5 m.S of Idstein. Pop. 325. Tt 
has several corn-mills and a powder-mill. 

NIEDERMERSCHWILLER. a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Upper Rhine, and cant. 

. Pop. 1,334. 

NIEDERNAU, or Niverav, a Sa of 
tembery, in the circle of the Schwartzbarg, bail. and 
1} m. W of Rotenburg, on the r. bank of the Neckar. 
Pop. 412. Tt has several mineral baths. 

NIEDERNHALL. 2 town of Wiirtewberg, in the 
circle of the Jaxt, bail. and 4 m. W of Kiinzelsan, 
on the Kochar. Pop. in 1840, 1,487. It has several 
saline springs. 

NIEDERSTETTEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, in 
the circle of the Jaxt, bail. and 11 m. N of Gera- 

SE of Mergentheim, on the Vor- 
2. It has a eastle, and earries on a 
considerable trade in wine. 

“NIEFERN, a town of the grand-duchy of Baden, 
in the eirele of the Middle Rhine, bail. and 5 m. 
END of Pforaheim, and 21 m. 
the r. bank of the Enz. Pop. 1, 



































NIEGOWICE, a town of Galicia, in the circle and 
9 m. E of Bochnia, and 17 m. E of Cracow, 

NIEHEIM, a town of Prassia, in the prov. of 
‘Westphalia, regency and 88 m. SSE of Minden, cir- 
cle and 8m. NNW of Brakel. Pop. 1,272. 

NIEHL, 2 village of Prussia, in the prov. of the 
Rhine, in the regency and 6 m. WNW of Cleves, 
Pop. 1.220. 

NIEL, a department and commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. and arrond. of Antwerp. Pop. of dep. 
2.967. ‘The village is 9 m. S-of Antwerp, on ther, 
bank of the Rupel. Pop. 1,850.—Also a department 
and commune in the prov. of Limburg, and arrond, 
of Hasselt. Pop. of dep. 293.—Also a department 
and commune in the same prov. and arrond. of 
‘Tongres, watered by the Beck-de-Asch. Pop. 163. 

NIELUA, a of Sardinia, in-the dio, of 
Coni, prov. and 7m. NE of Mondovi, on the 1. bank 
of the Tanaro. Pop. 1,612. 

NIEMECK, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
Brandenburg, regency and 28 m. SSW of Potsdam, 
cirele and 6 m. SSE’ of Zauch-Belzig. Pop. 2,340, 
It has several spinning-mills and distilleries. 

NIEMEN, or Nrewray, a river, the Men of the 
Germans, and Nremoxa of the Lithuanians, whieh 
has its souree in Russia, in the gov. of Minsk, in the 
E part of the district of ITgoumen, near Pesotchna, 
on the confluence of several streams of which the 
Ousa is the principal, on the watershed between the 
Baltic and the Black sea. It takes first a W direc- 
tion, runs along the confines of the govs. of Vilna 
and Grodno, and traverses the N part of the latter 
gov. At the town of Grodno it turns N and runsalong 
the frontier of the Polish woiwodie of Augustowo, 
but resnmes, soon after passing Kowno, where it is 
joined by the Wilia, a W dircetion. It then enters 
Prussia; traverses under the name of Memel the N 














part of the prov. of East Prussia; passes Ragnit and 
Tiisit, and”'8 m. below "Tilsity divides into. two 
branches which discharge themselves into the Cu- 
rische-Haff, The smaller of the two deltoid branches 
runs SW, and has at its month the town of Gilge to 
which it gives its name. ‘The other runs N under 
the name of Russ, and subdivides near the town of 
that name into three branches, viz. the Almat, Skir- 
viet and Pokolna, which form at their mouth nu- 
merous islands. The N. has a course of 450m. Its 
principal affluents are on the r. the Berezina, Meret- 
chanka, Wilia, Pevieja, Doubitza and Joura 
the 1. the Chtchara, Zelva and Szeschuppe. ‘This 
river is broad, deep and navigable, even in summer; 
and is connected by means of the canal of Oginski 
with the Jaselda or Yasiolda, an aflluent of the 
Pripec. This river engrosses nearly the whole trade 
of Lithuania and Volhynia.—In 1066 the'sons of the 
grand-duke Yaroslav gained a signal victory on. its 
banks over Prince Vseslav -Briatchislavite of Po- 
tolsk, and it is also noted for an interview which 
Napoleon Buonaparte and Alexander had on its 
waters near Tilsit. + 

NIEMENTCHIN, a town of Russia in Europe. in 
the gov. and district and 18 m, NNE of Vilna, on 
the r. bank of the Vilia. Pop. 1,800. 

NIEMES, or Mixoxxe, a municipal town of Aus- 
tria, in Bohemia, in the circle of Bunzlau, 20 m. 
NNW of Jung-Bunzlan, and 33 m. NE of Leitmerite, 
ou the Jeschkenbach, at its confluence with the Jung- 
ferback.Fop: 8 ‘Tt has manufnctories of cot 
ton and woollen fabrics. Sapphires are found in the 
surrounding district. 

NIEMETZKI-GRAD. See Gratz. 

NIEMIROV, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
prov. of Bialystock. distriet and 23 m. SE of Drohit- 
chin. on the r. bank of the Bog. [te 

NIEMIROW, a town of Galicia, in the citele and 
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28 m. W of Zolkiew, and 33 m. NW of Lemberg. 


Pop. 1,900. 
QIEMODIN. See Fanxexnese. 
NIEMOKSTZY, a town of Rassia in Enrope, in 
the gov. of Vilna, district and 17 m. WNW of Ros- 
siena, and 45 m. SSW of Chavli. Pop. 1,700. 
{ NIEMTSCHITZ (Gross), a town of Austria, in 
© Moravia, in the circle and 13'm. SSE of Brann, and 
11m, SW of Austerlitz, on an ishand of the Sehwaza. 
| Pop. 1,050. 
| ““NiENBORG, a miarket-town of Prussia, in the 
\ prov. of Westphalia, reg- and 27 m. NW of Muuster, 
| Girele and’ m. NNE of Ahaus, on the Dinkel. Pop. 
1,000. It has an ancient fortress. 

‘NIENBURG, a bailiwick and town of Hanover, in 
| theco. of Hoya. Pop. of bail., exclusive of fhe town, 
| 6,300. ‘Phe towniis 82 m. NW of Hanover, dnd 36 m. 
| SE of Bremen, on the r. bank of the Weser, at the 
+ confluence of the Murbach. Pop. 4.300. Tt contains 
| 2churches and an hospital; and has manufactories of 

linen fabries, and of vinegar and oil. ‘The trade 

consists chiefly in timber and cosl, ‘Tobacco and 

chicory are cultivated in the environs. N. was for- 
merlya place of considerable strength. Its fortifi- 
+ cations were demolished by the French in 1807. 
| NIENBURG, Keosren-Nrexsoxo, or Mux - 
| cuux--Nigwnone, a bailiwick and town of the 
{ 
{ 
} 





duchy of Anhalt-Kothen. ‘The town is 12m. NW 
of Kothen, on the J, bank of the Saale, at the con- 
fluence of the Bode, which is here crossed by a 
bridge. Pop. 1800. Tes enclosed by walls and bas 
2 suburbs, a castle, and 2 churches. 
in the environs. 


NIEPER. See Dxtzren. 

NIEPOLOMICE, a town of Austria, in Galicia, 
in the circle and 11m. NW of Bochnia, near the r. 
bank of the Vistula. 

NIEPPES, a commune and town of France, in 
the dep. of the Nord, eant. and 5 m. ESE of Bail- 
Jeul, Pop. in 1841, 8451. Tc has several breweries 

| qnd vinegar manufaetories, numerous lime and tile- 
| works, manufactories of potash, and several spinning- 
mills and bleacheries. 

NIERHOXENT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Limburg, and dep. of Exel. Pop. 203. 

NIERS, or Netas, a river which has its source in 
Prussia, in the prov, of the Rhine, in the circle and 
6m. E of Exkelenz; flows thence into Belginm; tra- 
verses the prov. of Limburg; and throws itself into 
the Meuse, on the. bank, 1} m. NW of Gennep, and 
after a tortuous course, in a generally NW direction, 
of about 72 m. Wachtendonk, Gaeldres, Goch, 
‘and Gennep, are the principal towns which it waters. 
Tn October und April it is hable to inundations. Tt 
is navigable, although not without dificulty, on ac- 
count of the number of sand-banks with which its 
bed is obstructed. Its waters abound with fish. 

‘NIERSTEIN, « village of the grand-duchy of 
‘Hesse-Darmstadt, in the prov. of Lower Hesse, cant. 
and 1} m.NW of Oppenheim, and 10 m. SSE of 
‘Mayence, on the 1. bank of the Rhine. Pop. 2,201, 
of whom 947 are Catholics. In the vicinity are the 
baths of Sirona-Bad, on the site of the ancient Ro- 
man baths of Sirona, ‘The environs are noted for 
their excellent wine. 

NIESKY, a town of Prussia indies 
sia, reg. of Liggnits, and circle of Rothenburg. Pop 
G00. It hasa Moravian gymnasium, with a fine mt 
seum of natural curiosities; and possesses manufac 
tories of cotton and linen fabrics, and leather. 

NIESTE, a village of Hesse-Cassel, in the prov. 
‘of Lower Hesse, and circle of Cassel, on a river of 
the same name. Pop. 571. It has a custom-house. 
Previous to 1831 it belonged in common to Hesse 
{and Hanover. 
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_ NIESUCHATSCHI, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Volhynia, district and 12 m. NNE of 
Kowel, on the r. bank of the Turia. Pop. 150. 

NIESZAWA, a town of Poland, in the woiwodie 
of Masow, and obwod. of Kujavie, 45 m. WNW of 
Plock, on the l bank of the Vistula. Pop. 824. It 
has several breweries aud distilleries. 

NIESZWITSCH, Nieswicz, or Nesvrs, a town 
of Russia in Europe. in*the gov. and 63 m. SW of 
Minsk, district and 39 m. WNW of Sloatzk, on the 
Lipa, an affluent of the Niemen. Pop. 4,000. Itis 
the cap of a principality and of a majorat belonging 
to the family of Radzwille, and has a Benedictine 
abbey. Its. fortifications were destroyed by the 
‘Swedes in 1706. 

NIEUBURG, « commune of Belgium, in the prov. 
of E. Flanders, and dep. of Assenede, Pop. 282 
NIEUCAPPELLE, a department and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov, of W. Flanders, and arrond, 
of Furnes. = 734. 

NIEUIL, or Nrevr, a commane of France, in the 
dep. of the Charonte-fnferieure, cant, and 4m, N of 
La Rochelle. Pop. 1,317.—Also a commune in the 
dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cap. of a cant, in the ar- 
rond. and 9 m. NW of Limoges, on the L bank of 
the Glane. Pop. 780. It has a spinning and an oll 
mill. 

NIEUIL, or Nioxt, a commune of France, in the 
dep, of the Charente, cant. and 2 m, SE of St. Claud, 
and 14 m. SW of Confolens, on the Son. Pop. 1,412. 
Tt has a manufactory of pottery, and in its vicinity is 
amine of iron. 

NIEUIL-DENANT, a commune of Franee, in the 
dep. of the Yendés, and cant of Stint-Hiliv-dex 
Loges, 8 m. ‘ontenay-le-Comte. Pop, 1,111. 
Ie bas matiofaetorion of candles andof oil” ©” 

NIEUIL-VESPOIR, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Vienne cant and'9 m- ENE of Villedie, 
and 9 m. SE of Poitiers. Pop. 500. 

‘NIEUIL-LE-VIROUL, a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Charente-Inferieure, cant. and 3m, NE 
of Mirambeau, and 6m. WSW of Jonzac, on the 
‘Tarnac. be 

NIEUKERKEN-WAES, a department and com- 
mune of Belgium, in the prov. of KE. Flanders, and 

of Termonde. Pop. of dep. 2,389; of cor 
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IEUPOORT, a commune of Belgium, in the 
of E. Flanders, and dep. of Lokeren. Pop. 


227. 

NIEUPORT, a department, commune, and town 
of Belgium, in the prov. of W. Flanders, arrond. of 
Fumes. Pop. of dep. 2,936. ‘The town is 7m, NW 
of Furnes, and 23m. WSW of Bruges, on the Yser, 
1} m. from the sea. It communicates by means of 
canals with Furnes and Bruges, and with Dixmade 
and Ypres by the Yperlee. It is ill-built and 
unhealthily situated, and has manufactories of fish- 
ing-nets and cordage. Fishing forms one of the 
chief employments of the inhabitants. This town 
was formerly a mere hamlet, dependent on the town 
of Lombarsyde, which was destroyed by a tempest 
in June 1116. ‘It was enclosed by by Philip 
of Alsace; and after being reduced to rains by the 
English in 1383, was rebuilt two years after, and for- 
tified by Philip the Bold. It sustained several sieges, 
the most memorable of which was that against the 
French in 1488. In 1600 a battle was fought in its 
vicinity, in which the arehduke Albert was defeated 
by Maurice of Nassau. It was taken by the French 
im 1745, 1792, and 1794. The canal of Nieuport 
extends from the town of that name, where it unites 
with the Yser and the canal of Furnes, of the latter 
of which it is a continuation, to the canal of Ostend 
at Brages, a distance of 15 m. This canal forms ‘ait 
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jwportant trading communication between France 
and Belgium, 


ANTEUW, a Dutch word signifying ‘new.' For names with 
‘which it is compounded, uot found ainongst the following, see the 


name, 

NIEUWE-DIEP, 4 village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Holland, arrond. and 26m. N of Alkmaer, 
on the Mars-diep, a ehannel by which the island of 
‘Wexel is separated from the continent, and at the 
mouth of the great Amsterdam canal. It has a fine 


ur. 
NIEUWEGE, a commane of Belgium, in. the 
prov. of W. Flanders, and dep. of Varssenare. Pop. 


132. 

NIEUWENBRIEL, # commune of Belgium, in 
the prov. of E. Flanders, and dep. of ie. Pop. 
261 


NIEUWENDORPE, a commone of Belgium, in 
the prov, of E. Flanders, and dep. of Eecloo. Pop. 


142. 
NIEUWENHOVE, « de} and commune 
of Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and arrond. 
of Andenarde. Pop, 623.—Also a com. in the prov. 
of W, Flanders, and dep. of Oosteamp, op. 15, 

NIEUWENRODE, a commune of Belgium, in the 
proy. of Brabant, and dep. of Meysse. Pop. 936. 

NIEUWERKERKEN, a department and com- 
mune of Belgiam, in the prov. of E. Flanders, and 
arrond. of Termonde. Pop. of dep. 2,447. The v. 
is 9 m. SW of Termonde. Pop. 249.. Agriculture 
and the mannfactare of linen form the chief branches 
of local industry.—Also a dep. and com. in the prov. 
of Limburg, and arrond. of Hasselt. Pop. of dep. 
550; of com. 326, 

NIEUWKERK, or Nrgenx, a town of Holland, 
in the prov. of Gelderland, arrond. and 28 m, NW 
of Arnheim, near the Zuyder-zee, on whieh it has a 
small port.’ Pop, 5,900, ‘Tobacco is extensively 
cultivated in the environs. 

NIEUWKOOP, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Holland, arrond. and 14 m. E of Leyden, cant. 
and 6 m, E of Wonbragge. Pop. 1,900. 

NIEUWMAER, a commune of Belgium, in the 
Prov. of Antwerp, and dep. of Calmpthout. Pop. 





| 
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, NIEUWMUNSTER, a prov. of West Flanders, 
in the arrond. of Bruges. Pop. 344. 
NIEUWOLD, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
and 17 m, ENE of Groningen. Pop. 1,100. 
NIEUWPOORT, a fortified town of Holland, in 
the prov. of arrond. and 9 m. NNW of 
Goreum, and cant. of Sleydrecht, on the 1, bank of 
the Leck, nearly opposite Schoonhoven. Pop. 390. 
Salmon fishing forms the chief employment of the 
inksbieanee sal 
NIE DE, a department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of 
Louvain, watered by the Molebeek. Pop, 1,043. 
NIEUWSTRAET, a commune of Belgium, in the 
| Bfo% of Brabant, and dep. of Rbode-Saint-Genest. 
op. B54. 
NIEUWVELD (Berges), a range of mountains 
} in South Africa, in the district of Beanfort, extend 
| ing from the Komsberg on the SSW, to the Sneeuw- 
| berg on the NNW, a distance of about 180m. It 
rises to the height of 10,800 ft, and is said to be 
covered half the year with snow. It gives tise on 
the N to the head-streams of the Zak and Riet 
rivers, and on the S to the Zont or Salt, and the 














Castile, in the prov. and 21 m. SSW of Logroni 
and partido of Torrecella-de-Cameros. Pop Luann 

NHEIM, a village of Prussia, in the prov. 
of the Rhine, regency and 8 m. S of Dusseldorf, 
cirele and 6 m. SE of Neuss. Pop. 1,487. It has 
‘several breweries and distilleries. 

NIEVERN, a village of the duchy of Nassau, 
bail. and 5 m.NNE of Braubach, and 6 m. SE of 
Coblenz, on the I. bank of the Lahn. Pop. 570. It 
hhas a forge, several founderies, aud a nail-manufae- 


tory. 

"RIEVRE, a river of France, in the dep. to which 
it gives‘its name. It takes its rise near Bouras, in 
the cant. of Prémery; rans 8; and throws itself, by 
two arms, into the Loire, on the r. bank, and after a 
course of 30 m. 

NIEVRE, a central department of France, be- 
tween 46° 40’ and 47° 35’ N lat., and 2° 50’ and 4° 
10’ Elong.; bounded on the N by the dep. of the 
Loiret and Yonne; on the E by those of the Cote- 
@Or, and Saone-et-Loire; on the S by the last- 
named dep., and that of the Allier; and on the W. 
by the dep. of the Cher. It comprises an area of 
631,093 hect. Pop. in 1801, 232,590; in 1821, 
257,990; in 1831, 282,521; in 1841, 305,346; in 1851, 
327,161. It is intersceted by a range of hillg form- 
ing the line of separation between the basins of the 
Loire and Seine, and bearing in its FE part the name 
of the mountains of Morvan. It is watered in the 
N by the Yonne and its afflucnts, the Beavron and 
Care; in the S by Loire, Allier, Nohain, Nievre, 
and Aron, and contains several large lakes, of which 
fone, named Aron, in its central part, is the Inrgest. 
Its highest summit, in the mountains of Morvan, has 
an alt, of 880 metres = 971 yds. above sea-level. 
‘The tract along the banks of the Loire is generally 
fertile, but the soil in its greater extent, possesses 
little fertility. Of the 651,457 hect. of productive 
soil in 1889, 148,907 were in grain; 10,182 in pota- 
toes and legumes; 557 in beet-root; 10,825 in vine- 
yards; 2,365 in gardens; 3,676 in orch: 
series; 71,948 in meadows; 258,797 in wood; 
144,697 in heaths, brushwood, and waste lands. ‘The 
E portion of the dep. is extremely rugged. Its pro- 
duce in grain is rather below the average; but in 
the valley of the Loire a considerable quantity of 
good corn-land exists. The elevated plains of 
van present excellent grazing lands; and a large 
number of horses, cattle, and sheep are reared in 
the dep. ‘The white wines of Pouilly are esteemed. 
‘The principal mineral productions are iron and coal. 
A large proportion of the pop. is employed in iron- 
works, and a considerable number in linen-weaving. 
‘The porcelain of Nevers is celebrated.—This dep. is 
divided into the 4 arrondissements of Nevers, Cha- 
teaux-Chinon, Clamecy, and Cosnes, which are sub- 
divided into 25 cantons, and 316 communes. It 
forms the dio. of the bishop of Nevers. In 1884 it 
sent 4 deputies to the legislature, who were chosen 
by 1,084 electors. 

NIF, or Nivrt, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Aua- 
tolia, in the sanj. of Sarakhan, 30 m. E of Smyrna. 

NIFON, Nirxox, or Nrrox, the principal of the 
Japan islands, extending between 33° 30’ and 41° 
30°N lat., and between 130° 50’ and 142° 20’ E long., 
1 the Ni of the ilands of Riu-sin and Sikoki, from 
which it is ¥y narrow channels, and to the 
SW of the island of Yeo, fom which als by 





























|| Gamka or Great Lion rivers. 

|| NIEVA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, in the 
prov. of Segovia, and partido of Santa-Maria-de- 
Nieva, Pop. 579. It has a parish-chareh and a 
custom-house. 

NIEVA-DE-CAMEROS, « town of Spain, in Old 









the strait of i or Sangar; on the NW it is 


bathed by the sea of Japan; and on the E and S by 
the Pacific. The strait of Corea runs between its 
W extremity and the peninsula from which the strait 
takes its name. It presents in its general outline @ 
enrve extending from NE to SW, and presenting its 
convexity to the S. its greats” 


Tts length is 900 m.5 it 
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est breadth, 240m. Its superficies, comprising sev- 
eral small adjacent islands, dependent upon it, is 
estimated at about 42,000 m. ‘The coasts are steep, 

,and indented with numerous bays. Of these 
the principal are Jedo, Totomina, Ovati, and Osaka. 
Towards the NE extremity are Capes Sangar and 
Nambu; on the NW Capes Noto and Gamaley; and 
on the § const Capes Ava and Din. Its principal 
summits are Tasagoura and Oraxi in the NE; the 
Mottoyama mountains, which terminate in the peak 
of Tilesius or Krusenstern, near Cape Gamaley. 
Near the bay of Totomina, toward the S coast, is 
the voleano of Fousiyava, the highest mountain in 
the island, and covered with snow. Near 
the centre are the beautiful and sacred mountain of 
Yessan, and the voleano of Asnmaga-daki. Earth- 
quakes’ are of common occurrence, and mineral 
springs are to be met with in all parts of the island. 








Itis intersected by numerous streams, of which the | desert reached 





chief are Ayedogava, Tenriou. Oyngava, Fousiyava, 
and Toniak. ‘The principal lakes are Bievano-oumi 
or Oitz and Pacone. ‘The latter, which is near Jedo, 
is held in religions veneration by the natives. Sev- 
tral canals intersect the island in various directions, 
especially in theN. ‘The climate is generally healtby. 
Tn summer the heat is excessive. The rains com- 
mence about June, and continue several months. 
‘Thunder-storms are frequent, and disastrous hurri- 
canes are not uncommon. ‘The soil is not naturally 
fertile, but industry has rendered it highly prodac- 
tive, eopecially in the W provinces. I chich age 
cultural productions are rice, wheat, barley, buck- 
wheat, lentils, potatoes, melons, cucumbers, citrons, 
orai hes, almonds, figs, the kai which affords 
‘a valuable species of oil, sesame, pepper, brown and 
green, tea, tobacco, cotton, hemp, mulberries, eam- 
Bon, ‘and varnish, of which the finest is that of the 

1u3 vernix, which grows exclusively in the prov. of 
Yamato, Horses of a fine breed aro raised in large 
numbers, ‘The pearl-oyster is found to the SW of 
the island, aud ambergris abounds on its S const, 

Id, silver, and copper are its principal mineral 
productions. It contains also coal, naphtha, agates, 
and porcelain clay. N. comprises & general divisions 
viz: Otebio, Quanto, Yetseghen, Yersen, 
maisoit, and 53 provinces. sJedo or Yedo, the capi- 
tal of the empire, and Menco, the residence of the 
ecclesiastical emperor, are the chief towns of Nifon. 
Sce articles Jarax, Jeo, and Maco. 

NIGATA, a town of Jupan, in the island of Nifon, 
and principality of Yetsougo, abont 180 m. N of 
Jedo, on a bay of the sea of Japan. 









NIGDEH, or Nipeou, a sanjak and town of Tur- | spar 


key in Asia, in the central part of Caramania. The 
sanj. is bounded on the N by the sanj. of Ak-serai 

‘Kaisariyeh ; on the E by the last-named sanj.; on 
the $ by the Taurus chain; and on the W by the 
sanj. of Konieh. It is generally mountainous, and 
is by the two head-streams of the Kizil-Ir- 
mak. Its soil is fertile, and affords excellent fruit. 
Cotton forms also an extensive article of cultivation. 
‘The pop. consists of Turcomans, Turks, and Greeks. 
‘The town is 100 m. E of Konia, and 72 m. SSW of 





Kaisariyeh, near the source of the Kizil-Irmak. Pop. | i! 


5,000." It’ stands on a conical-shaped rock, com- 
manding on the E a valley, and on the W a fine 
plain, extending to the distance, in a SW direction, 
of about 50 m. It is partly enclosed by ancient 
walls and contains & castles, several fine mosques, 
a celebrated Ottoman colleze, founded by Alaeddin, 
and the remains of some fine excavations eat in the 
solid rock. It is the residence of a pasha. N. is the 
Cada of the ancients 

GER, or Quorra, a great river of Central 
Africa, which has excited an extraordin: 


| course and termination. 


and Ya- | of them, however, 





jinary interest | term 





in modern ers, by the remarkable nature of 
the region ‘which it flows, and still more by 
the various and ictory rumours relative to its 
name Niger, though 
familiar to ancient as well as modern geographers, 
is not known in Africa, ‘The great stream to which 
this name is given by Europeans, is known to the 
Negroes under the appellation of Jor-ma, the last 
syllable being the general term for a river, and also 
of Qvorna or Kawana. By the Moors it is called 
Nu-xx-Anin, or 
travellers report y 
Africa generally identified with the other great river 


of Africa, th i 
TES 





i 


howe 
‘Africanus, the chief authority to the modern Enropeans, repre- 
‘sents the N. as flowing from E to W, and falling into the ‘ocean: 
Dat instead of deriving it from the ‘Nile, be makes it 
flow from the lake of Born, sitoated far in the interior of Atrica. 





er 
‘and then nniting with the main trunk, 
Bartholomnew Stibbs, however, having, about the end of the 17th 
cent, ‘upper part of the Gambia, and brought 
‘down a report that “its original or head is nothing near so far in 

ountry as by the geographars bas bean representa’ and 
t 


the 
that ve s" journey above Barraconda “ fowls walked over 
ie iid not meet with mvc om 
earn ee Feet snraphers Delile and D'anvile bese 
two er, ° 
Jer tat tne excing delineation ofthe couse of Ube X. was 

‘and constraced maps in which the N. was 


e of Reghebil, in Wangara; and 
E, flowing in the opposite direction, A lake called Maberia. evi. 
dently the same with the Dibbie, is in D'Anvile’s maps split into 

‘one of which is the source of the Senegal flowing W, 
'B. ‘The whole course of the latter 
‘all of it that was seen by Park, is 


oa impression as to the course of 
toe N ean bowers, comaned insane garters and roaved 
confirmation collected at Tripoli by Mr. Lucas, who 
“a naive merchant that he had repeatedly crossed 
ihe river, and that it Bowed with rapidity in a W 
"A more full and decisive light was at last thrown on 
Park, aftr penetrating through much of Wes 
‘interior Affiea, in 1785, reached at length Sego, 
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capital of Bambarra, where he beheld “the long sought majestic 
NN. glittering to the morning sun. as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastwanl” He traced 
Ts course downwards to Sila, 2nd upwards to Bazimaka, where 
Te fient became navigate, ancstent of about 300m, "It was Users 
Toportel to rise af no great disiance, near Sankar, In Mending. 
From Silia it flows by the great commercial eity of Jenné. soon 
fer passing which, it forms the sreat lake of Dibble. From the 
Hata of thee lake it was reported to tse In nuneroos wireamne, 
‘wich one into two great branches, and st last lato one, before 
Htreaches Cabra, the port of Thnbactu. Nothing, however. coald 
heascertalned a tots farther progeess and termination. "We tay 
tollee however, few of the ppecalations whieh were formed of 
thossbject, with the leading facts by which they were aupported. 
‘The opinion which, after the discoveries of Park, became 
erally established, was that of Major Rennell, coinciding in some 
measure with the previous one of D'Anville, accorting to which 
the Niger, after issuing from Lake Dibble, was supposed to flow 
throng the conniries of Houses aad Casing, ti i was lost in 
the lakes and marshes of Wangara The existence of these 
anarshes {8 aitested by the Arabian writers, who, though they 
Combined thele aceotate with an asvertion relative to tho. W 
course of the Nicer, mizht probably be trusted ns to the fact that 
there are stich lakes, ‘The evaporation produced under an Afri- 
can climate from their extensive sarface, might, it was suy 

be sufficient to dispose of all the waters ponred into them by this 
mighty river. A part snight also flow still farther E, and exhanst, 
Inscit in Laks Pitre the Gata of the Arabians sicuated on the 
8 frontier of the kingdom of Borna. 

Hornencn’s theory.) "Avery different hypothesis was started 
by Jackson and Horiemann, both of whom affirmed that the 
‘iniversal conviction in Northern Africa was that the N- flows 

stand, and joins. the Nite. being in fet the Nile leit 
he Moors, acconling to. Jackson, expressed thelr estoaishimeté 
‘whet they heard Europeans doubting the Identity of the two 
Aurea Homemaan aao statca, that ia Rezzan he never mat 
‘vith any one who entertained n lferent opinion. Browne's 
Upldion tras hosiie to that of Jaskson apd Homnemann, and 
San o¢ sill greater wolght, as in Darfur that careful observer 
dnd recorder apres vary arto he track Dy which the 
'N, must have flowed, in order to reach the Nile. “Jackson in- 
deed states that a Moorish merchant of Jenne informed him that 
he, with some companions, had embarked at that place, sailed 
ddowen the N, and the Nila and arsved by water at Cairo: bt his 
deuuls wholiy invalidate the tnferences drawn feom thls vopae. 
‘The 8. he state, was found fn many places reduced 10 low, aod 
sometimes uo entirely dried! up that teas necesary 20 tale up 
thele boats ani earry them over land. "Hornemann too was tn, 
formed that the communication between the N. and the Sle wns 

except In the ming sexton.” Tels evident that these 
coal not apply to the stream of the greatest river in 
that this Fvulet, which would not flont.a boat eould 
after having peeformed a course of 2,000 m. 
“MlacieelPs theory.) A ovoce ecest hypothesis: which nearly 
borbed every other, was that by which the N.-was supposed, 
fer slong enurae through Centeil and Southeen Atrcn t9 pour 
‘rictally enggestad te Enc by Copioin Sacral wha fa the 
a to Fark by a Captain Maxerell who, in the 
character of a slave-trader, had been accustomed to frequent the 
Jast-mentioned river; and who founded his opinion on tne vast 
quantity of water whieh the Congo poured into the ocean, and on. 
2 periodical rsa taking place ins waters at @ period wien mo 
Fala hadfalion on the 8 side of the line. Ik was argued aso, 
that to suf so vast ariver as the N, finding its termination 
In lakes, whieh there waa no reason to suppose of any extraoe: 
dinary magnitude, was contriry to all analogies observed in 
other parts uf the world, aad that while lakes whieh farm the 
termination of great rivera, and hare no outlet, are usnaliy salt, 
these ae stated by the Arabian weitere to be fresh, "The great 
chain called the Mountains of the Moon, was indeed supposed to 
hresent an innurmountadle bar to les progres in this divetion, 
‘ut this chain, it was argued. is laid ‘upon very 
principles, reat part of Ie rina through a region catirely we 
known to Europeans; and moreover there are repeated in- 
stances in which a greatriver has forced a passage through a formi- 
able mountaln-barsiee. hes arwllaer ‘ince the 
British goverument to fit out an expedition to solve this grand 
qnestion in modern geography. It was divided into two parts, 
‘ue of which, of a military character, and commanded. by Major 
Peddie. was destined to penetrate across Western Afriea to the 
Nand to descend lea stream: the other, of aaa , 
wis to ascend the Congo in boats. -Amseting at some pela of 
the grent treamm of the continent sivur was sangadaely antic 
fated. ‘The fatal dlsappointruent ofthese bopes ts tsa wel nose: 
‘The party of Major Tuckey, overeome by fatigue and the heat of 
fie diate. was selzed with n pesilential disorder, which proved 
fatal to most of them. Alt the Ieadere also of Major Peddies 
party fella sacrifice to the climate before they lad even approach. 
Edithe N. Captain Tuckey's party did not penetrate above $00 
fee 400°. up the Congo, they enull serve ‘decksive 
‘therefore is to its derivation, On first entering its channel, they 
Were struck with disappointment at les apparent. pancty 
Stream, which dil not sugvest any source xo remote as ther ae 
sion supposed; bat on ascending 200 m., it assumedia grander 
fspeet, and spread to the breadth of several miles and tm the 
beginning of September, it rose H ft, without the cccurrence of 









































any rains adequate to produce such an effect. “The extraordinary 





sickness too of this rise appeared to indicate that it had issued 
fake that had received almost the whole of its water 
Of the Tine. For these reasons Major Tackey’s o 
‘very strongly in favour of the hypothesis on whi 

mt had been fonnded. Some corroboration of it was also 
from the narrative alles to have been given by Sitt 
‘Hamet, a native merchant, to Miley, who was shipwrecked on 
the cosst of Africa.The merchant described himself to have fol- 
Towed the course of the N. till it took a SF, and finally a 8 direc. 
tion, which it continued to follow at the interior city of Wana 
nah. "It-was there reported that 2 communication took place 
downwanis, and terminated at the sea, 

Bowditch and Laing) Mr. Bowditch, during ‘vis residence in 
Ashantee, obtained, from the Moorish merchants of that country, 
considerable mass of information, the zeneral scope of which 
was, that the N,, after passing through Lake Dibble, separates 
near ‘Timbucta inta three branches. One of these called the 
Gambara flows ENE through the countries of Houssa and Cas- 
‘sing, fill i¢terusinates in the great lake of Candee or Chadee— 
probably: the of the Arabians. Another, bearing the 
hhame of Joliba, flows N to country called Yahudl, which care 
ries on a great trade with Timbncta, The third, or main stream, 
under the name of Quorra or Quolla, flows ESE through Gaus, 
Zamfarra, Nufi, Boussa. and other countries, till after a long 
course It also ‘One branch rolling E, and turaing to 
the N. forms the Egvptlan Nile; the other flows 8, and ayaln se- 
parating. pours itself into the Southern Atlantic, by several chan- 
Luels, of which she Congo is the principal. In 1822 Major Laing 
determined the spnrces of the Mongo and the Rokelle rivers of th 
Sierra Leone coast, and penetrated thearly to. the sources of the 
<Jotiba, the alt. of whieh abore sea-lovel he conjectured to be about 
1.600 ft, thereby conclusively settling one point tht it conld not 
flow to the Nile. He traced on his unap the first part of its course 
northwards; and Mr, Callie’s observations—to be presently no- 
tced—harmonize with Major Laing’s discoveries at this point, as 
the point at which, he enoountered the head-stream of the Joilba 
ccontinnes the tracing of ita course, 

Clapperton and Lander.) "The solution of the great problem, 
already glanced xt in the information gathered by Mr. Bowditch, 
‘and in part anticipated by the German georrapher Reichard, wat 
‘ow at hand. In 1826, Clapperion crossed the N, at, Bouse: 
tisemery fn 97, by proeseting fom tinge onthe ena 0 

sco L Baidagry on the coast to 
‘Bonssa, ant Chere eabarking on the river, tracing ie ate 
downwands to the anex of its delta, and finally reaching the sea 
by one ofits deltoid branches, the Itio-Nun. 


Actual course] ‘The sources of the N. must lie 
fon the N declivity of the western extremity of 
the great chain or series of chains, known as the 
Kong monntains, about the 10th parallel, and to the 
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Scnegambia, and its three grest rivers flowing 
W to the Atiantic from the vast inland territory of 
Sudan, Caillie, on his roate from Cambaya to Kan= 
kan, in 1828, crossed a stream at Curnassa, a village 
of Amana, flowing slowly in a wide valley from SW 
{Sto ENE, and navigable by large canoes, which, 
e was informed was the head-stream of the Joliba. 
He was also informed that at that point he was 100 
m. from its source. which nearly corresponds with the 
Position of Mount Lama, in the great mountain-ran; 
which, diverging from the range ranning N on the 
frontiers of Senegambia, bonds round the sourees of 
the Scareies, the Rokelle, and Camaranea, all flowing 
SSW to the Sierra Leone const. ‘The inhabitants of 
Caruassa informed bim that the river began to over 
flow in July, and that they ean then sail $ m. over the 
plain in their canoes. ‘The depth of the river at this 
Point, in the middle of June, was about 9 ft. Caillie 
was likewise informed that five days’ journey S + 
SE of Cambaya lies the frontier of the kingdom of 
in which, “according to the reports of 
‘Mandingo travellers, the Dhioliba ‘has its source in 
that country. I questioned them on the subject, and 
they at first told me that it rises between Bouré and 
‘Yamina. [observed to them that they were assert- 
ing what wasimpossible; but I diseovered afterwards 
that they meant the cataract, which they called sou- 
rondo, and that E had erroneously understood this 
word to signify ‘source’ in their language. I drew 
on the ground a line to represent the river, and, 
pointing to its origin, asked them how they named. 
that They answered folou [i. e. ‘beginning’] 








fd fatiznased ‘that th no other word 
‘source’ ‘Ther me that the folow of tej 
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Dhioliba is in Couranco: only the Ba-fing and some 
other small rivers, they sail, rise in Fouta. ‘The 
Bi-fing passes through the country of Bondou and 
runs to N’dar (St, Louis in the Senegal). A journey 
of aday and a half southward brings the traveller 
to Fryia, or Firya, which consists of several small 
villages united. They informed me that the Dhio- 
liba passes that place and is of considerable size 
there, The first villages of Sanguran lie five days? 
journey to the SSE. Sangaran and Couranco are 
large countries like Fouta; the inhabitants are ido- 
Inters. These countries, I was told, are divided into a 
number of small districts, which have their separnte 
and independent chiefs, who are often at war with 
cach other, Some Mussulmansare settled amongthem, 
Couranco extends from E to W and to the Sof San- 
garan, whieh also stretches from W to E. I was in- 
formed that these countries are monntainous and very 
fertile. The small country of Kissi-kissi lies tothe W 
of Couranco, at the distance of ten or twelve days’ 
ponrney fom’ ‘Cambaya, and in the environs of Sierra- 

ne.” It would have been satisfactory had Caillie’s 
route accompanied the stream from this point north- 
wards to Bammaku, to which point Park had traced it 
upwards from Sego: but the French traveller pushed 
on towards the SW, and did not direct his steps 
northwards until he reached the meridian of Time. 
He however crossed various streams, all flowing 
towards the N, in his progress through the Wassalu 
territory, between Curuassa and ‘Time; and these 
were probably feeders of the Joliba. Between Bam- 
maku and Sego, Park found the river flowing in a 
NE direction, in a wide, well-cultivated valley; a 
Tittle before it reaches Sego, the river bends more 
towards the E, but continues flowing through a level 
rich country, with a moderate current, as far as Silla. 
In his second journey, Park, embarking at Sego, 
descended the river as far as Boussa, where his 
career was unfortunately cut short. It is to Caillie’s 
narrative we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
stream from the Jenné to Timbuctu. According, 
however, to this traveller, the Joliba, shortly after 
passing Seg, divides into two branches of nearly 
equal breadth and depth. Of these, one runs nearly 
direct E to Galia, and then tarns NNE; while the 
other, which is the stream passing Silla, pursues an 
ENE direction, and re-unites with the southern arm 
a little below Runa and above Isaca, It is on the 
SE corner of the triangular-shaped island thns in- 
cluded between these two twin-branches of the Jo- 
liba that Jenné is situated. Half-way between Jenné 
and ‘Timbuetn, Caillie, who had now embarked on 
the stream, and was proceeding downwards by a slow 
navigation, found the Joliba enter a large lake, 
called Debo, with several considerable islands i 
through which. his course lay in a WNW direction. 
‘The river, on re-issuing from this lake, was about 6 m. 
broad. See article Deno (Lae). After emerging 
from Lake Debo, the river continues to flow for a 
brief distance NNE, and then, in N lat. 16°, bends 
round towards the E, and flows towards Timbuctu, 
‘when it again divides into two great branches. See 
article Tpucrc. After passing that great cen- 
tral city of Africa, it spears 10 continue to flow 
for some distance towards the E, under the name of 
the Issa or Joliba; and then to turn gradually to- 
wards the SE; but its actual course is yet unknown 
to Europeans from Kulmanna, 130 m, E by S of 
‘Timbuota to Olago, G4 m. N of Yaouri, in Bonsea, 
in N lat. 11° 10%, where it bears the name of the 
Quorra or Kawara, and was identified with the river 
of Timbuctu by Park’s last exploratory effort. From. 
Yaouri to the mouth of its deltoid branch, the Rio- 
Nan, its course, as already mentioned, has been 
by Richard Lander. Between Yaouri and 














Raka, its: course is nearly S.. A little below Raka, 
in 9°20 N lat, it toras SE, passes Rabba, Exza, 
and Kakunda; and at the latter place turns S, and 
30 ma below, in N’ late 7° 45% receives its greatest 
known affluent, the Chadda’ or Shari, which is 
generally supposed to convey to it the waters of 
the great lake Chad or Tsad. See articles Caan 
(Lage), and Caappa. From the junction of the 
Chadda to the parallel of 6° N lat., its course is nearly 
S; but on leaving the Egzaral tertitory, and entering 
that of Ibo or Ebve, it inclines to the W. After pass- 
m, below Iddah, and 130m, from the 
Rio-Nun branch, it gives off a number 
of deltoid branches, the principal of whieh, on thor 
of the Rio-Nun, descending the stream, is the Rro- 
Forcanos, and on the 1., the Boxxx and the New 
Cavapan: see these articles. In 1832-34 an exy 
dition under Messrs. Laird and Oldfield 

the N. to Rabba, and the Chadda to Dagbeh, about 
100 m. above its confluence with the N. This expe 

















dition was every way disastrous; bnt an interesti 
account of it is given in Messrs. Laird and Oldfield’s 
Narratix yndon: 2 vols. Svo., 1837]. In 1840-41 
fan expedition of three well-appointed government- 





steamers under Captains ‘Trotter and Allen was 
equally foiled, having only reached Egga, 40 m, 
above the confluence of the Chadda, before it was 
obliged to return from the sickness of almost all 
haut, ‘This laa. expegition entered the Rio-Nun 
by Lewis creck. ‘They found the delta at and near 
the creek split np into number of islands, or rather 
clusters of mangrove bushes, for there was not an inch 
of land to be seen above water. ‘The creek itself was 
abont 100 yds. wide, with not more than 10 ft, water 
in'many places at high tide. As they advanced, the 
river became broader and deeper—seldom less than 
8 fath—throwing-off branches equally deep and 
rapid to the r. and J, Abont 10m. from the sea, 
the land first assumed a solid form, and became suf 
ficiently elevated to admit of huts, which might be 
seen here and there with patches of cultivation in 
their vicinity. At first the natives were exceedingly: 
shy, but_as the expedition advanced they became 
less timid; while the banks attained a greater soli- 
dity, and the more elevated parts were occupied with 
villages and plantations, exhibiting a great degree of 
comfort and neatness, “The slim, waving mangroves, 
with their sombre unvarying tints, were now replaced 

huge forest-trees of the most variegated and luxa- 
riant foliage, throwing the shade of their gigantic 
limbs across the stream. In some of the villages the 
inhabitants were employed in digging out canoes, 
making paddles, &c.; at others, they appeared to be 
engaged in the manufactnre of earthen jars, pots, 
&c. “In passing these villages,” says Mr. Cook, “the 
natives generally grected us with a cheer of weleome, 
and as often as they had opportunity, came «lorg- 
side in their canoes, withont exhibiting the Teust 
sign of suspicion.” "The river below Aboh varied 
from 1,000 to 500 yds. in breadth, seldom exceeding 
the former, or less than the latter; several of the 
branches ranning off to the SW appeared of equal 
magnitude with that by which the expedition as- 
cended, more especially one about 20 m. below, and 
another about the same distance above Aboh | ‘The 
latter had a depth of from 8 to 10 faths, across it, 
and “if ever examined will most probably be found 
to be a continuation of the Formosa, and will afford 
shorter and better channel into the main stream, 
than that by which the expedition entered.” It was 
afterwards found that the natives on the r. bank 
above Aboh were subjects of the king of Benin. 

















After. ing Abob, the river expands into the form 
ofa. the ‘stndded with islands, in some places 
2m. across. ‘The Bonny branch, which is very small, 
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‘rans off to the SE, a few miles beyond Aboh. The 





river preserves this-lake-like appearance nearly all 
the way to the high land, a distance of from 50 to 
60m. The deepest channel was found on the W or 
r. bank, where the current was never less than from 
8 to 3} knots per hour. ‘The speed of the steamers 
in the river was estimated at 54 knots, so that in 
reality they only went over the ground about 2 knots 
per hour. | On entering what may properly be termed 
the vale of the N.. the river is confined within nar- 
rower bounds: and the ground gradually rises on 
both banks till it has attained an elevation of about 
300 ft. “A belt of trees, as if planted by man, runs 
along the margin of the river, and another, with 
equal regularity, crowns the ridge of the hills; the 
intermediate space is interspersed with boulders and 
studded with clumps of trees, round which the grass 
is beautifully green, and gives the whole the appear- 
‘ance of a gentleman's park. A few miles beyond 
this the N. is joined by a river from the NE; this 
stream appears to be deep and rapid, with high land 
‘on both aie Proceeding onwards for a short dis- 
tance, the country again becomes low and swampy, 
it again assumes the appearance of a lake: the banks 
and islands, which are numerous, are all flooded, and 
the high land only visible in the distance. In this 
state it coutinues to some miles beyond Iddah, where 
itagain narrows to abont a $m. From thence up- 
wards to the confluence there are few islands, and 
the river is very beantiful, washing ii course the 
base of the Kong mountains. It varies in breadth 
from 500 to 1,500 yds., with a depth of from 3 
to 15 faths, and a current of 3} knots. On each 
side of the Chadda, at the confinence, there is a 
tract of low swampy country, and a number of 
sand-banks in the river, which renders the naviga- 
tion alittle difficult.” ‘The N. is called by the natives 
Uchim wif e. ‘White water’: the Chadda, Uehi 
miny-du-du, ‘Dark water.’ From the great breadth of 
the N., between Abdh and Iddah, with its numerous 
sand-banks and islands, it is difficult to keep in the 
right channel when the river is in full flood, and the 
navigation must be dangerous when the water is 
falling. The best time to survey the river with accu- 
Tacy, and to ascertain the best channel, would be 
when it is at the lowest, which is from January to 
April. This, says Mr. Cook, wonld also be found 
the healthiest season. As the bed of the river con- 
of sand, the channel will most probably be found 
to from year to year. Though the river as- 
‘sumes the form of a lake when in flood, yet there is 
good reason to snppose that when low its waters will 
be found concentrated in one narrow channel, deep 
enough, it may be presumed, to be navigated by 
steam-vessels drawing from 5 to 6 ft. water. In pass- 
ing up the river, treaties were entered into with the 
chiefs of Abdh and Tddah, having as their basis the 
total suppression of the slave trade. the abolition 
of human sacrifices, and the establishment of com- 
mercial relations between their people and her ma- 
jesty’s subjects. “On these treaties.” Mr. Cook 
‘admits, “no dependence can be placed, beeanse, in 
the first place, it is very doubtfal whether the chiefs 
Possessed the power of making treaties; and, se- 
condly, because it is quite certain that they have no 
means to enforce them. The chief of any village on 
the N. would readily have entered into a similar 
‘treaty, had he been applied to, merely that he 
might obtain a present. To render these treaties 
available, resident agents should be established at 
the principal towns on the river, with an armed 
steam-vessel at their disposal.” The authority of 
the chiefs in the lower part of the river is exceed- 
ingly limited, and little more than nominal 
the town in which they reside. It being an obj 












































of the expedition to establish a model farm for 
the purpose of instructing the natives in agricul- 
tire, on the arrival of the expedition at the confla- 
ence of the N. and Chadda, a suitable piece of land 
was selected for this farm, and the erection of a fort 
near it for the protection of the settlement. The 
soil of this new settlement, called Mount Pettth, 
was found to be very indifferent, but the situation 
possessed advantages that could not be overlooked. 
It commands a view of many miles up the Chadda, 
as well as up and down the N. This settlement was 
soon broken up; but so far the objects of the expo 
dition had been attained, and everything promised 
favourable termination to he mission. “ithad een 
arranged that on leaving the confluence, one of the 
Ree) Should ‘procesd up the Chadda as fer aa i 
could without endangering its return, for the purpose 
of making treaties with those chiefs who might be will- 
ing to do so. The other two steamers were at the 
same time to proceed up the N. for the same pur 
pose, as far as it wonld be found navigable; after 
which it was intended to proceed in the gallies to 
‘Timbnetn, and as much higher as they could get. 
‘The Amelia was to have been left at the confluence 
to protect the settlement. ‘These arrangements were 
rendered abortive, and the further progress of the 
expedition arrested by the fearful sickness which 
broke ont on board all the vessels, and within 19 
days spread to such an alarming extent that two- 
thirds of the original crew were affected by it.” Tt 
differed from the yellow fever of the West Indies, 
and, indeed. from’ anything of the kind which the 
medical gentlemen attending the expedition had ever 
had experience of. The expedition now (1asb) be: 
ing conducted in the interior of Afriea under Doo- 
tors Barth and Overweg, will, it is hoped, add mucl 
to our knowledge of this river, or at least of 
affinent the Chadda. ‘That this immense 
tends right to the heart of Inner Africa was conjec+ 
tured, but the supposition has been confirmed, says 
Mr. Petermann, *by the actual exploration of Dr. 
Barth, who. in his journey to Adamana, crossed the 
Benne, a splendid river, a } m. broad, and 10 ft. 
deep. whieh he ascertained to be the upper course of 
the Tchadda. From all that Dr. Barth says in his 
last. as well as in his previous letters, I am inclined 
to think,” adds Mr. Petermann, “that the ‘Tchadda 
will eventnally form the natural and most important 
Tine from the W for spreading commerce and civili- 
zation into the very heart of Inner Africa, and ex- 
tingnishing the slive trade by extending European 
influence to the sources of the slave supply. The 
sheikh of Bornn has repeatedly expressed to the two 
travellers his desire of forming a closer bond of 
friendship with the English for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a peaceful and regular commerce and abolish- 
ing the slave trade, and the best proof of his sincer- 
ity towards the English is the kind and generous 
manner in which he has at all times treated theirre- 
presentatives. ‘The kingdom of Adamana, situated 
in the valley of the Upper Tchadda, with its pastoral 
and agrienltural pop. is spoken of as the most beau- 
tiful country in Central Africa, and as such may pro- 
bably become the key to the interior of that conti- 
tent. At nt the town of Kano, situated be- 
tween the Kawara [Quorra] and Lake Tsad [Chad] 
is the great mart of the interior; there the Eng- 
lish merchandise coming from the N by the very 
tedious and imperfect roads through the Great de- 
sert, meets with the American merchandise coming 
by steam up the Kawara from the 8, where, as is 
well known, American influence is spreading fast. 
‘The Great desert will ever form a natural barrier, 
and prevent the establishing of European Sele a 
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and the Tchadda, and more particularly the latter, 
that we must look as the means of a ready access 
into the virgin countries and the inexhaustible na- 
tural wealth of Inner Africa.” 

‘NIGG, a parish forming the most southern part of 
the E coast of Ross-shire. It extends north-east- 
ward, and is nearly all peninsalated. ‘The hill of 
Nigg extends along the Moray frith to Dunskeath xt 
the point of the peninsula, and there beetles up in 
what is called the North Sutor of Cromarty. ‘This 
hill is about 5m. long, and 1 m. broad; and varies 
in height from 300 to 500 ft, Its coast-side breaks 
sheer down in rocky cliffs often 200 ft. in height.— 
‘Three fishing-villages in the p. have jointly about 
490 inhabieeais, abd npeants of $0 fishing-boats. 
‘The largest is Shandwick, with a pop. of about 190. 
Pop. of p. in 1831, 1404; in 1841, 1,426.—Also a 
p. in the extreme NE of Kincardineshire, bounded 
on the NW and N by the river Dee, which divides 
it from Aberdeenshire. Area 3,876 acres. ‘The NE 
corner forms the ness or promontory called GrxpLx- 
Nuss: which see. A bold breast of rock from 60 to 
80 ft. high, covered with grass and herbage, over- 
hangs the sea along all the E coast. ‘The bay of 
Nigg, immediately $ of Girdleness, is of semicircular 
form, and nearly a} m. in diam. “The principal vil- 
lages are Cove and Torry, with « pop. of 400 and 
870. ‘The other villages are Charlestown, with a 
pop. of 200, and Burnbank, with a pop. of 60, Pop. 
of p. in 1831, 1,6485 im 1841, 1,642. 

NIGHT, an island off the NE const of Australia, 
in S lat. 13° 13%, B long. 148° 28°40”. It is a low 

island, about 2 10. Jong, and a $ m. in breadth. 

NIGHTINGALE, an island of the S. Atlantic, 
tg group of the ‘ristan-d’Acunha islands, in 8 
85° 29", W long. 11°8’. It is about 8 m. in cireumf, 
and has good anchorage to the NE. ‘To the S are 
several rocky islets. 

NIGRITA, or Neorstza, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Ramelia, in the beglik and 14 m. SW of 
Sores, dnd 86.m, NE of Salonica, 

Pele rp areg mayrne gha ed 
ver, the various parts have oniy ai ‘conection’ The 
natives by no means consider the territory. by this 
forming a whole; and even Europeans are far from bein, 
nous concerning the extent of coubtry to which this 
In'to be applied. The teritory generally 
‘bounded on the N by the Great desert; on the W by Lower Gui- 
eat and on the 8 by the river Mesurada and the mountains of 
Kong. | The eastern aay as Tt contains 
some of the chief rivers of the il, the Gambia, 
‘the Rio-Grande, and the Niger. ‘The pros of N. to the 
‘Cquator assures bs that It must be a war region; the heat, how: 
‘ers ia seldom excessive. ‘The country ts hot generally moun 
tainous, but it is interspersed with numerous jualities, which 
tend to'give a circ 


fable even to Europeans. ‘The rainy season, which coumences in 
Tune, is Introduced by violent tomadoes, and continues till No- 
‘Yember, During this season the wind generally blows from the 
BW. ‘The prevailing winds dating the dry season are from the 
NE. The wind of a very singular nature, prevails 
hhere as in other parts of Africa. ‘The animals found in this 
‘tensive tract of country are nearly the same 

‘of the Affican continent. N., like 
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itis the first staie among the Southern Negroes which 
com ‘more than one town or tribe. The Negro dynasty. 
of Timbactu, on the other band, appears to have ruled over aa 
‘extensive territory as eariy as the 11th or 12th cent. ‘The govern 
ments of Boron and Sackata, ia the NW, also present a favour 
‘able contrast to that of the Ashantees; and it is alleged that all 





trading with whim for their raw produce 
got at considerable personal hinzard. “This superior civiliza 


it gains are to 


tiot of the Northern is found to arise in a great measure 
from their Intercourse with the Arabs, ‘The most intelligent and 
enterprising of the Negro tribes, and the most intelligent aud 

Individoals among the rest, are generally found to 





‘The titles of diguity in the villages of many of the idolatrous 


‘Negroes are ‘of those which prevail Among the Arabs 
‘on the coast of the Red sea. Since the time that the Portuguese 
‘Cape Bojador, the intercourse of ‘Christians with 

has been as close and frequent as that of 





peace: 
fits of rell- 
‘How comes it that the Negroes who have 
the Arate have been 80 mivch mare bete- 
than those who have come in contact with Uve Europeatis? 
‘The Negroes, though regarded by the Arabs as an inferior race, 
inch te sane way ax by the Europeans, have nevertheless be 
iy them in some reapects more ona foting of equal 
By the law of Mahomet, oo trac believer can be tone or kept 
‘This law has doubtless been often evaded, but not 
‘character of slavery amnong Faster nati 
was often favourable to the observation of the law; the confides 
Tal slave being easly receved nto the borom of a familly, of 
‘igh employments in the state. These circumstances 
he line of demarcation between the Arab and 
gro less sharp and harsh than that between tive Europea and 
he Neage Bot perhapa tore than snytlog ee the pln. 
Tecca, Incumbent upon every good. Afaboraiedan has 
proved an effective Instrument for carrying civilization into the 
Reart of Aiviea ‘Such religious journeys have fom all antiquity 
been combined with mercantile speculation. Ainong rude nations 
this was necessarily the ease; fer it was only by barter that the 
pilgrim could eae Rape aitig te deacct ten Srenneae 
trate ‘a the desire of trading i 
‘The wealthier Negroes becaiye thas accustomed £0 travel as 
imerchuuts: the poorer were obliged to sapport themselves dar- 
ing the pligrimage by labour. At Jidda and at Mecca, while 
waiting the great festival days, they work for thelr livelihood, 
fand also to acquire the meat of travelling back to thelr own 
country. Some of them extend their travels to Meditia, to Jeru- 
‘iad Cairm, parly oat of religious considerations, partly for 
ake of gains ‘The Negro Visits Mecea, quite ns often, 1 
Imny be rom spirit of enterprise or love of gain as fom relighoos 
motives contracts practically superior nations and habits to What 
he could have gained at ome. The Mabommedan religion has 
- Mpeg lore @ Rog by Anib ro as by 
fogrocs who have eangiit it it we way use the expression, by 
Satcmocdans’ See ardele Nuciovs, 
NIGUA, a town of Hayti, 12 m. SSW of Santo 
ingo, on a small river of the same name, ear 
its entrance into the Caribbean sea. Pop. about 
2,500. 
‘NIJAR, a town of Andalusia, in the prov. and 
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NIJED, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 165 m. NW 
of Sana, and 24 m. NE of Abu-Arish. 

NIJNAIA - OZERNAIA - KREPOST, or ‘the 
Lower fort of the lakes,’ a fort of Russia in Europe. 
in the gov. and 67 m, WSW of Orenburg. on the r. 
bank of the Ural. It isso named from the namber 
of lakes with which it is surrounded. It is enclosed 
by walls constructed of wood, and contains about 
150 houses. 

NY, Nise, Nizsr, and Nersara, Russian words signi 
‘agyart Por nates with wil ey ore ompomded, ot fend 
in following list, see the other name. 

NIJNY-DEVITZK, a town of Russia in Europe, 
capital of a district, in the gov. and 33m. WSW of 
Voronej, on the r. bank of the Devitas. Pop. 1,900. 
It contains 2chnrehes. ‘The district is generally fer- 
tile, and raises large numbers of catele and of bees. 

NIJNY-NOVGOROD. or Nisitsv1-Nowsorop, 
ormore briefly, Nrsecoron, a government of Central 
Russia, lying between the parallels of 54° 26” and 
87° 6’ N, and the meridians of 41° 40’ and 46°38" Es 
and bounded by the gor: of Kostroma on the Ns by 
Viatka, Kazan, and Smolensk, on the E; by Penza 
and Tamboy on the S; and by Vladimir on the W. 
Tt has an area of 42,432 sq. versts, or 18,500 sq. m. 
nearly. Pop, in 1841, 1,103,200; in 1846, 1,178,200, 
chiefly Sievonians, and of tua Greco-Ramian churehe 
but abous three-teuths are Tartare.” Forming a pare 
of the great plain of Russia, the surface of this gov. 
is diversified only by slight undulations; it has a 
Productive soi with a temperate climate. ' There is 

jowever, a wide difference between the character of 
that part of the gov. which lies tothe N of the Volga, 
and that to the S. ‘That river, which has here a 
breadth of two-thirds of a mile, forms in fact a line 
of demarcation between two totally distinct regions. 
On its r, bank, steep cliffs show the termination of 
the plain towards the S, which has an average eleva- 
tion ubove the river of 150 ft., and is everywhere 
well-adapted for tillage, and productive. But N of 
the Volga, plains of little elevation extend far and 
Yrde, andthe sandy oi affords only scanty crops, On 
the § plateau, garden-vegetables, apples, and plums 
row freely; on the N, there isno garden-eultivation, 
though the élevation of the surface does not exceed 
200 Parisian fect above mean sea-level. ‘The chief 
sources of employment are the raising of cora and 
hemp, the rearing of cattle, and fishing in the rivers 
and Inkes; but mannfactures also are more flourishing 
in this quarter than in most other parts of the em- 
pire. ‘They are mainly directed to preparing for sale 
the raw produce of the country, such as tanning dif- 
ferent kinds of leather, making soap and potash, re- 
fining tallow, and weaying canvas and coarse linens. 
Great numbers of eattle and horses are reared. Be- 
sides the advantages of a central situation, this prov. 
is traversed by the Volga, and by its afflaents the 
Vetluga, the Sura, and the Oka, and has direct 
communication by water both with Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. Steamers communicate by the Volga 
with Astrakhan, and by the Kuma with Perm. ‘The 
exports are corn, hemp, leather, soap, tallow, canvas, 

it, iron, and copper. This gov. is divided into 11 
circles, and in 1833 contained 13 towns with a united 
Pop. of 54,798. ‘The principal towns are the cap. of 
the same name, Balakna, Jadim, Perever, Arzainas, 
and Potshink. Ee 

aigsx-Novaorop [i ¢, ‘Lower Novgorod’], a 
Jarge and thriving Aven town, the capital of 
the above gov., situated on a triangular height at 
the confluence of the Oka and Wolga, on the r. 
bank of both rivers, in-N lat. 56” 19’ 43”, E long, 44° 
0" 58”, 265 m. ENE of Moscow. It consists of two 
divisions, one stretching along the face and at the 
foot of the high ground which forms the S bank of 




















the Oka; the other, and principal part of the city, 
occupying the top of this elevation, and commaudiny 

a view over a wide plain of corn and forest-land. 
‘The dwelling-houses are built here, as in the interior 
of Russia, generally of wood, but the shops and ware- 
honses are more substantial. Small as the station- 
ary pop. is, it contains 38 churches of great size and 
beauty, a conple of monasteries, and anunnery, The 
public buildings are very elegant. ‘The stationary 
pop. of the town is about 20,000; but during its fair 
upwards of 200,000 persons are collected within and 
around it. By means of the two rivers it maintains an 
easy communication with the richest agricultural and 
manufactaring provinces of Russia. The productions 
of China are carried during the month of September 
over the Baikal lake, and in spring reach the Volga 
along with the Siberian caravans. ‘The productions 
of Astrakhan, Persia, and Bokhara ascend that river, 
while those of Petersburg, Germany, England, and 
France descend it, so that the productions of the 
East and West meet as in a common centre at Nijny- 
N. Since 1816, the largest annnal fair in Russia 
huis been ‘held hete, Makariet, 54 m, lower down 
on the Volga, having been destroyed by fire in 
August of that year. Some idea may be formed of 
the quantity of business transacted. at the great fair 
of Nijny-N., from the results of the fair in 1849. 
‘The transactions in that year, we may premise, are 
stated to have been less’ satisfactory than those of 
1848. ‘The price of tea in particular was 20 per 
cent. higher, and injuriously affected the trade in 
other articles. Money was scarce, owing to the re- 
cent stagnation of the corn trade, and the payment 
for two-thirds of the purchases is said to 
have been deferred for periods of 12, 18, and even 
24 months. With these drawbacks, the total value 
of the domestic articles at the fair was £7,016,016. 
The following found a sale: — Raw materials, 
£1,917,910; provisions, £858,684, and domestic ma- 
nulactures, £9,981,716; the total sales of domestic 
articles amounting to £6,758,340, leaving £1,157,075 
unsold. The total foreign articles at the fair amounted 
to £430,191, of which 493,955 worth of European 
raw materials found a sale, and £204,888 of manu- 
factures. Asiatic articles sold to the extent of 
£1,829,131; the total sales of foreign articles being 
£2,027,944, leaving £402,217 unsold, So that in 
fact the total value of both domestic and foreign ar- 
ticles at the fiir was no less than £10,346,207, of 
which 48,786,314 found buyers, and £1,559,893 ‘re- 
mained unsold. Scbnitaler and the other anthori- 
ties state the annual value of goods sold here at 
125,000,000 roubles, or £5,000,000 sterling; but Mr, 
Bremner was assured by a gentleman filling a high 
sitaation, that this is only the official value given in 
to government by the merchants, which always falls 
short of the real value sold. “It is notorious,” he 
says, “that in order to eseape the payment of part 
of the duties, the merchants never give the trae 
value of their stock.” ‘There has also been a greut 
increase since the time to which this statement. re- 
lates; so that the real amount of money turned 
over in the p 
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object tn view the diiculties presented by the ture of 
{he ground ware overcome by the enormons outlay of 40,00,009 
-£1,670,000, Deep sewers, wtulted over, were co 
Ghrongh the morass, and connected by eanals with the rivers, 
‘The buildings for the bazaars were raised on piles, and the whole 
ogy surface of the plain was covered to the depth of some feet 
‘with gravel and clean sand: so that, notwithstanding te iaun- 
ations to which its sill Hable, it almost dissexnbles Its 





is very fertile, and well cultivated. It is inhabited 
by Tajiks and Pashai. ‘The former are supposed to 
be of Persian descent: the latter bear considerable 
resemblance to the natives of Kafiristan. 
NIKDEH. See Niopeu. 
NIKHOUS, a town of Algeria, in the prov. and 
thie lake 


bazaar, | 120 m. SW of Constantina, to the NE. 





iy 

of Chinese seen It, but als from the great amount of eash 
over by them. ‘The chests are all sewed into tough skins. One quar- 
ter contains ready-made clothes of all s the eloaks both 
‘for mon and wotnen are made from stoffs with the most singular 
ftaras_ Soma ot the Reurad wocka tues aise Tonle Dea 
jo quarter for fancy wes, handkerchiefs, ribbons, 
dee—is always crowded with pure 

Rue St. He ‘The 


for} of Omsk. It 


4) Al Shott. It is now in ruins. 


NIKITA, a village of in the 





Enrope, 


Russia i 
fach | gov. of ‘Taurida, in the Crimea, district and 39m. S 


of Simferopol. ‘Tt has a fine terraced garden, con- 
structed by imperial order, for the promotion of the 


; | culture of tropical productions. 


NIKITINSKAIA, e fortress of Russia in Eui 

in the gov. of Yekaterinoslay, distriet and 20 m, Ei 
of Alexandrovsk, and 18 m. NW of Orekhoy,“on the 
rr. bank of the Konskaia.—Also a town in the gov. 
and distriet and 47 m. ENE of Orenburg, on the 1. 
bank of the Sakmara. 

NIKITOVKA, a town of Rassia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 41 m. WNW of Kharkov, district and 10 m. 
W of Bogodoukhor.—Also a town in the gov. of Vo- 
rong, disrit and $6 m. ENE of Jalyk 

NI ‘a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 22 m. SSE of Moscow, district and 12 m. 
ENE of Podol, on the Pakra. Pop. 750, In its vi- 
cinity are extensive stone quarries, 

NIKLASBERG, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, 
in the circle and 30 m. W of Elbogen, and M4 m. 
NNW of Eger. Pop. 571. 

NIKLASMARKT. See Grerevo- Sr. - Mix- 


Los. 
NIKLOWITZ, or Mixorowice, a town of Aus- 
tria, in Moravia, in the circle and 8 m. N of Znaym, 


Pop. 796. 

“HIROLA (Sarva), a town ofthe archd. of Austria, 
in the prov. of Lower Austria, and circle of the 
Mabl, 27 m. SH. of Freystadt, on the L bank of the 
Dan 


rt 

NIKOLAEVKA, a town of Russia in Europe. in 
the gov. and district and 24 m. S of Yekaterinoslav, 
on the 1. bank of the Dnieper. 

NIKOLAEVSKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 90 m. SSW of Saratoy, district and 60 
m. NW of Kamychin, on the 1. bank of the Med- 
vieditza. 

NIKOLAEVSK AIA, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Saratov, district and 5 mm, ESE of Ka: 
mychin, on the I. bank of the Volga. 

NIKOLAEVSKAIA-KREPOST, a town and 
Russia in Asia, in the prov. and 75 m. W 
situated in the midst of a marsh 














{2% | surrounded with wood, and is extremely unhealthy. 





from Asia” 
NIJNY-TAGELSK, or Txorsx (Num), 2 town 
of Russia in Asia, in the gov. of Perm, and district 
of Werkhoturie, on the Tagil. It is well-built, and 
has several hospitals, an observatory, extensive iron- 
works, and manufactories of machinery. 
NIJROW, a valley of ‘stan, in the Kohis- 


tan of Cabul, to the E of the valley of Punjschir. Ir | Tik 





- | of the Ishim line. 
NIKOL, 





It contains about 150 houses. The fort forms one 


or Mixotow, a town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, in the reg. and 56 m. SE of Oppela, 
circle and 15 m. N of Pless. Pop. 3,820. 

NIKOLAIEV. See Nicorakre. 

NIKOLAIEYV, a town of Russia in Sy hoa 
gov. of Podolia, district and 14 m. NW of Ou 
rov, and 66 m. N of Kamenetz. Pop. 1,870.—Also 
a town in the gov. of Vilna, district and 48 m. SSW 
of Oschmiana, and 18 m. NNE of Novogrodek, on 
the r. bank of the Niemen. oa 

NIKOLAIEVCHINA, a town of Russia in Eu- 
rope, in the gow. and district and 54 m. SW of Minsk, 
and 45 m. ESE of Novogrodek, an the 1. bank of the 
Niemen. 

NIKOLAIEVKA, 2 town of Rossia in Eu- 
rope, in the gov. of Poltava, district and 14 m. N 
of Zolotonocha, on the 1. bank of a river of that 
name.—Also a town in the gov. of Voronej, district 
and 27 m. SSW of Astrogojsk, on the r. bank of the_ 

haia-Sosna.—Also a town in the same gov, iu 
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{the district and 21 m, NE of Valyki, on the 1. bank 
+ of the Polatovka. aan 

| °NIKOLAIKEN, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
tof East Prussia, regency and 68 m. SW of Gum- 
{ Vionen, circle and 1m. SE of Sensbarg, on the W 
side of luke Spirding, Pop. 2,040. 

{ “NIKOLAPAVDINSK, « town of Russia in En- 
{ rope, in the gov. and 180 m. NNE of Pen, district 
{and 60 m. W of Verkhotourie, on the 1. bank of the 
{ Lialia. "Te has several iron-works. 

| —NIKOLAYKAIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
| the prov. of the Caueasas, on the sea of Azof, 144 
| m. NNW of Yekaterinodar, 

|" NIKOLSBURG, or Mixcow, a town of Austria, 
| im Moravia, in the citcle and 27 m. S of Brunn. 


+ Pop. 8000, of whom a large proportion are Jews. 
| Iehas a fine castle, and a valuable library belonging 
} atheological 


| tothe princes of ietrichstein, a college, a theolog 
‘seminary, lyceum, a gymnasium, and a publiclibrary 
tnd museum. ‘The environs afford excellent wine, 
and contain several marble quarries. 
NIKOLSK, a district and town of Rass 
| rope, in the gor. of Vologda. The dist 
{prises numerous lakes and marshes. It is well- 
wooded and moderately fertile. The manufacture 
| of articles in wood and of mats, the rearing of bees 
' and the chase form the chief occupations of the in- 
habitants. ‘The town is 210 m. E of Vologda on the 
x. bank of the Jong. Pop. 650. 

NIKOLSKALA, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of Olonets, district and 26m. S of Karga- 
pol, on the E bank of lake Latsha.—Also a town in 
the gov. and 86 m. § of Riazan, district and 1m. W 
of Pronsk, on the 1. bank of the Pronia—Also a 
town in the gov. of Vorone}, district and 54 m. NNE 
of Bogoutehav, and 18 m. ENE of Pavlovsk, on the 
1. bank of the Podgornsia. 

NIKOLSKALA (Staxtrza), or Novata-KarGara, 
atown of Russia in Europe, in the gov. and district 
and.99 m. ESE. of Orenburg, and 66m. W of Or- 
skaia, ow the Ural. Pop. 2,000. It is advantage. 
ously situated for commerce, and carries) on a cot 
siderable trade with Persia and Bokhara. Its in- 
habitants are chiefly of Tartar origin. 

NIKOLSKALA-SASTAVA, a village of Russia 
in Asia, in the gov. and district and 39m. $ of Irk- 
outs atthe point of the effux of the Angara from 


aka. 

NIKOLSKU-CHAR, a strait of the Arctic ocean 
ranning between the small island of Konsova-Zem- 
lia and the S coast of Nova-Zembla. It forms an 
arm of the strait of Kara, by which the island of 
Vaigatch is separated from Nova-Zembla. 

NIKOLSKOE, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
|: gov. of Voronej, district and 54 m. NE of Staro- 

bielsk, and 42 m. SW of Bogoutchay.—Also a vil- 

Inge and port in the gov. and district of Archangel, 
on the White sea, at the embouchure of the S arm 
of the Dwina. It formerly possessed considerable 
trade; the harbour is now toa great extent choked 
with sand.—Also a fort in the gov. and district and 
93. m. ENE of Orenburg, and 6 m. W of Stanitea- 
Nikolskaia, on the r. bank of the Ural. 

NIKOLTOJ-MANTOROVKA, a town of Russia 
in Europe, in the gov. of Voronej, district and 11 
m. NE of Valyki, and 30 m. SSW of Birioutch. 












gov. and district and 72 m. SSW of Yekaterinoslay, 





the Karasu. 








NIKOPOL, « town of Russia in Europe, in the | own 
and 41m. SW of Alexandrovsk, on the r. bank of | of 





Rumelia, in the sanj. and 144 m. WNW of Galli | cher's scecant of the sources of the 
i i Inter had either actually visited these sources 
poli, and 5 m. NW of Tzaglaik, on the L bank of |e feds ty ‘inward 
were 


NIKORITZI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and 138 m. WNW of Kherson, district ‘and 18 
m. NE of Tiraspol. 

NIKOUL, a river of Russia in Asia, in Kamt- 
chatka, which rans W, and after course of 24 m, 
throws itself into the Kamtchatka, on the r. bank, 
The first Russian settlement in Kamtchatka was 
formed on the hanks of this river. 

01 , & town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 15 m. E of Viatka, district and 12 m. 
S of Slobodsk, at the confluence of the Teheptza 
with the Viatka. It oceupies the site of the an- 
cient town of Tchoub-Bolvansko8-Gorodok, destroyed. 
in 1181 by the Novgorodians, 

KOUP, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Bulga- 
ria, in the sanj. of Rustchuk, 48 m. SE of Nikopoli 
and 12 m. N of Ternova, on the 1. bank of the Rou- 
sita, near its confluence with the Jantra. 

‘NIKSAR, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Asia Mi- 
nor, in the gov. and 60 m. N of Sivas, and 36m, NE 
of Tokat, on the r. bank of the Kueilu-Hissar. It 

built on the slope of a hill, but is commanded by 
a fort constructed by the Genevese. ‘The honses, 
which are chiefly of wood, are 3 or 4 stories in height 
and with tile. Some of them are surrounded 
with gardens. ‘The total pop. of N. is estimated to 
consist of 600 Turkish families, 120 Armenian, and 
60 Greek. ‘The town contains a citadel and several 


TS. 

NIKSIKI, a village of Turkey in Europe, in Bos- 
nia, in the sanj. of Herzegovina, 78 m. SW of Mos- 
tar, and 60 m. ENE of Ragusal, on the frontier of 
Montenegro. A little to the W of the village is a 
‘small lake of the same name. 

NILAB, a town of the Panjab, on the 1. bank of 
the Indus, at the confluence of the Hurra, a little 
below Attock. The river is here 120 ft. in depth, 
but narrow, and is erossed by a ferry. 

NIL-ABAISSE, a commune of ‘Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Nil-Saint-Vincent- 
Saint-Martin, Pop. 362. 

NILE, the great river of and of Eastern 
Africa, composed of the union of three great hend- 
streams, the western of which is the Bahr-el-Abiad 
or White river; the central, the Babr-el-Azrek or 
Blue river; and the eastern, the Takazze or Atbara. 
It takes the name of the Nile only after the junction 
of the Bahr-el-Abiad and Bahr-el-Azrek. The former 
stream—which it is no longer matter of controversy 
constitutes the larger and principal head-stream of this 
wonderful river—has its rise somewhere in the mys- 
terious heart of the African continent, probably near 
the equator; flows towards Egypt from the W or S 
and then runs N, till it is jomed by the Balu 
Azrek which rises in Abyssinia, and after fetching 
a eee e the SE and a i the hg the 
course of which it passes through the great Abyssi- 
nian lake of Dembea, joins the Baheoeabied in 
about 16° N lat. From this point the Nile, with the 
exception of one large bend towards the W, has a 
N course to its junction with the Takazze, a large 
















river also coming from Abyssinia. 

‘were ignorant of the sources of this 
river ibvogh i attracted so mech of thar attentions end the 
‘moderns remained long unacquainted with them, though it now 
sypear that tbe source of one of tt principal branches was 

to Europeans 16 fact. 
itis tre—who 01 asearch which was believed to have 
eluded every former: assures us that he was th 





hich the N. 


| the Dnieper. Pop. 1,200. ‘© ansious was he to secure this bonour to himself, that he mi 
)  NIKOPOL, or Torscast-Katr. See Nrcorors. | purely examines the, secounts Of seh, travelers as pretend to 
NIKOPOLL, a village of Turkey in Enrope, in | is in his own favour.” But Bruce's examination of Kir- 
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and described by two Jesuits, Paez and Tellez, two centuries 
before the pretended discovery of Bruce: a few differences and 
‘inaccuracies detected by Brucs in their accoant, serve rather to 
coniirin than invalidate the truch of this early visit. Sill Bruce 
tet not that applause which he expeeved, and which his labours 
ddeseeved ; the reception of his narrative, even by his own eoun- 
trymen, can scarcely be accounted generous. Itwas first doubted 
whether he had really ever seen the head of the river which he 
ittecr by ions eabapply fr bin Dogan to be apc 
Tonger be insinnated, it unbapy m, bexan to be sus 

Gab he'd only vidted the Head of sn taferioe Beachy and 
thit the true 'N. ofizinated far to the W, among what was 
called "the Mountains of the Moon." The’ Messrs D'Abbadie 
have recently advanced the opinion that the Gibe of Inarya 
or Enares, rising in N lat. 7° 49° 48%, and E lonz, 36° 2 39”, 
ust be regarded as the true head-stream of the White N. In 
opposition to this hypothesis, Dr. Beke contends that the prin- 
cipal sources of the N. must be somewhere S of the 2 of 
Silat, and between the 29th and 34th meridians of E long, | He 
‘angus that the principal sources of the N., acconling to Prolemy, 
fre in the countey of Mono-Moeri, near the E coast of Africa: and 
that the name *Moantains of the Moon’ arose from « translation, 
(of the word Afoess, which ‘noon in the language of the 
‘Sawahilis ot “dwellers on. the coast,’ from whom the Greek mer- 
chants and seamen of Alexandria, trading with India and Eastern 
Aten, sabsequently to he time when ey bad acquired a know- 
ledge of the Hippalns or SW monsoon, obtained the parceulare 
respecting the Upper N, which are recorded by Ptolemy. He 
‘Corrects what he conceives tobe the fundamental error of Ptolemy's 














‘map, viz, {ts general extension much too far southwards, anil shows 
that the head of the N., which that geographier places on the W 
tle of the country of the Andhropophagi, bonlerine on the Bar 


baricus sinua, tn the vicinity of the island of Mrnuthias, must be 
situated i aboot 2 8 lat. and’ 34° E long. at the extreme east- 
fern edge of the table-iand of Eastern Africa, and at a distance of 
‘thout 300 or 400 m. from the island of Zanzibar, which Island is 
IWntitied with Menudhias by D'Anville, Vincent, and De Frober- 
ville. Auiong other evidence in support of this conclusion, Dr. 
Beko refors to the statement of the Arabian geographer. Ibn-el- 
‘Want, that the N. divides above the country of the Zind) (Zan: 
ibat), oe branch going towards Egypt, and the other to the 
‘country of the Zin): sagzesting the probability that the latt 
Dranel is the rive ‘which falls foto the Tndian ocean 
‘about 6° 8 lat and whieh to ave some of its sources 
teat thowe of the Nz and be explains how the contzaity of the 
ttourees of tess rivers Is, according £0 the native mode of think- 
ing. equivalent to an acinal water-communication between the 
rivers theinselves, that the two would be rezarded as branches 
‘of one stream. Dr, Beke tegards the great central table-iand 
of Enstern Africa as an elevatel rygion of irregular surface, 
having its line of greatest elevation towants the Red sea and 
Tnaian ocean: the water-shed between the streams flowing 
Into the sea. and those tributary: to the N., being along the ex- 
treme E limite of this table-land. In his opinion, Ptolemy fell 
nto & very hatural error of making the * Mountains of the Moon 
extond from B to W, across the continent of Aftica, at right 
faniles with the general direetion of the course of the river flow- 
ing from them; whereas the actual direction of the B edge of the 
tuble-land—which, to the Sawabilis, or natives of the coast, has 
the appearance of an extensive range of lofty mountains,” and 
which De. Beke identifies with the Mountains of the Moon— is 
from SW to NE: and by measuring 600 m. in the latter direc 
tion—such being about the distance that Ptolemy makes to exist 
between the two heads of the Nile in those mountains—Dr. Beke 
hypothetically places in about 7° N Int, and 39° B long, the 
source of that her's second arm of the river. ‘This second. 
fn Dr. Beko ieutides with the Sold, Telf, oF river of Habesb, 
‘Which joins the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White river, in about $° 20° 
Tat, and whlch was cousidered by the officers of the Exyptis 
coring expedition, who ascend 80m. to eonribate tothe 
Nileneariy a moicty of its waters, Tes some confirmation of this 
‘hypothesis that the Mountains of the Moon of Ptolemy consist of 
‘this mountain-range of Eastern Afriea which flanks the country of 
the Uniamezi to the E, instead of being a range stretching across 
the continent from Eto W, that the great snowy mountains 
KitawaspsAno and Kesta (see these articles) are known to be 
Ftions of a littoral chain to the 8 of the Of the various 
l-streatts of the river of Hubesh, the Wabi, which is said to 
rise in the mountains to the $ of Shoa, and to join the 
the upper course of the river of Habesh, coincides in Dr. 
opinion, most closely with the head of Ptolemy's second 
‘and he Femarks that, in like manner as the White river is 
by Thn-el-Wardi to branch off to the coast of Zanzibar, the 
of Habesh—of which the Wabi of the table-land is 
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Ig; the White iver and the river of Habesb—is in. 9° 20° N laty 
Upaneds ef 6 beyond Khartuon While establishing that tess 
two principal arm of that river have their sources at the ex- 
frame edge of te Abieeunl of Samer. Africa, Dr. Beke argues 
reat nem of the No nstaly 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal or Kellab, whieh likewise joins the central 
‘stream in about 9° 20’ N lat., and which, he thinks, there is reason 
to regard as the Nile of Herodotus and other writers prior to 
Proleny? and e suggests thatthe later ves drawn 
fay ftom the separate couseraion of ti more westerly arm 
iy the cert wide he had fallen into of placing the one of Hs tro 
slic ofthe iver tothe W instead of the Not tho other, whereby 
he was led to confound the former with the Nile of Herodotus. 

In these views of De Beke Ste Fernand Werne, who was ae 
tached to Mahomed Ali Pasha’s ex; ig expedition, substantially: 
coincides, M. Antoine d’Abbadie, he says, * originally informed us 
faa lotce wilt on the 17th Get 1846 Fon AdoA In Habesty 
to Galro, that he had discovered the source of the White N. AC: 
cording to the assertion of the fortunate discoverer, the source 
was then situated in the country of Gamra or Gmura, near 
Slounts‘Bosht and Dost; but he stated neler the degree of lat 
nor of long, of the pretended site of this source. Upon this, I at 
nce comtfuflcted SE 'Abbediew clan to having solved thig 
feosrephical probe, and drew the attention of geographers to 
The licorrerer erroneous etymology of tue name of the Moun- 
tains ofthe Moe upoa which he pclpally bad hs aesertion, 
tionatbertave Sale vil a at} nov cen however, thal 
Hiseource of Ma" Abndio's Nile Nas dred up or at all events 
that he has abasidoned i since he no longer tentons ts ste 
Dut traneports the soured ofthe fiver lato quite dflerent couse 
try, namely nt the forest of Bata, between Toarys (Enarea) 
and Jimma-Kaka, in lat, 7* 49° N, and long. 34° 38° E of Paris. 
Ito happens that during the expedition which Mahomed All 
viceroy of t, sent in 1841-42 to explore the White Nile, 
hvigaied the iver from ls bfareation a Sennaar upwards, aa 

ak the At degree of lt, the farthest plat il then reached 
Wy dy Scene mere i tht pet al 

drive tothe & [See Espedtion orth Ducoery ofthe Sows 
the White Mes be F. Werve], AM, Antoine a'ADbadle estas 
‘three rules, which, according to him, ought to determine the (rae 
source ofa viver--namelye fat Universal consent. 24, The 
rear volame of water SL An declng between equal volumes 
SPrvnter a preference le generally given to that ivulary whose. 
Alwatlon eunedcs most early withthe eberal cours of the 
lower river. It is, however, remarkable that in his present claim 
to the discovery of the source of the White N., he altogether dis- 
cards the first of these laws; for he tells us that the natives near 
the sources of his White N. assert that all the waters of that dis 
trict flow Into the Abbai [the Biue river} A tribe which has com- 
mercial intercourse with another by means of a direct water- 
communication, as M. d'Abbadie pretends is the case by means of 
his hypothetical river, between the Inhabitants of Kafa and Euarea 
bm the ove han and thoes of Bar oa the othe, cag, ie sae 
ireuratancen of clinate ‘exist, Lo poses sulla domestic al 
finie and similar productions and woeful aries According 
‘M. d’Abbadie, Eoarea and Kafa possess coffee, and both horses 
Bhd toes; but all these are attery unknown In the kingdom 
of Bari, in 4° N lat., which was visited by us during our 3 
Melon” gales acsording to BE Abba there ce velther 
sheep not fovie, nor lather, in Kata and Enarea: wile all 
thst are met with ia Bast’ "The, Yaloe of lar ls well 
Known tn Kala; but aovey ls not known at all in Basi Une 
kono, the king of Bari, and his companions, pointed to the 8 
Wet desctbng tous the station of the sources of the Wie 
Ra whlch veri called Tubirh tn that country. Indeed, om 
tha Woroadom and neuaioe of the mountains whose valle. re 
watered by the true N., any person looking in that direction 
Youll ner the fariersouthery curse of te sver for dstanos 
roeveral dogresof ndtade. ‘he natives always pointed tothe 
rim mend ter the opper uve ot heer and they 
Soap noting of's rensing. reas towarde tie Bs in Wl 
{Urection they hold commerial Intercourse with county of 
Bere tan 1 days rom Hart and on te rod to whch 
try they meet ony with wel As regards ws Earopennas Were 
td, we arsived in Bari with the precovceived opinion tat th 
White Name from the eas, and. we were coussquenty the 
‘more precise and careful in our inquiries; bat all our delineations 
Sta curved tive towards the E asthe probable eourse othe rivet 
toalt not Induce the natives to deviate from thee previous wate- 
‘ments that it comes from the 3. The entire of the 
mountain-ranges points to a water-j ‘which Nature has 
‘established both on the E and on the W.. ‘mountain-chaiis 
of Lay and Kagelu both streteh towards the 3, being most: 
Probably offsets or spurs from an extensive range of mountains 
ear the equator, whre the hydrographiea system of the Lal 
el-Abiad has its origin. If M.d’Arnaud, my travelling companion 
on the White N.,” continues Werne, “lays down the chief branch 
‘of the small streams that form that river as coming from the E, 
it can only be regarded as a remnant of that opinion which we 
had preconceived before we reached Bari, and accurding to whict 
‘we considered the sources of the river to be in that direction, 
‘gecaiba aston ton branch, and Lakooo, 
rho asserted that he hed been in the country, called by him An- 
ot the. have thle ork 
‘in, said that the depth of the water in the beds of the four rivu- 
Jets whose confluence forms that river was such as to reach only 
Ss be waded trough them. It appears, theretore, 
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wrobable that any one of sach shallow rivulets fn the country 
yan shoul come from the forest of Babla, a distance of 3° 
IN. T might perhaps reject the opiaion of the people of 
‘as being opposed to my own origi , anid might 
still consider the river to come from the E, if the direction we 
‘saw it come from when at the island of Tychanker had warranted 
such a conclusion ; but instead of continaing its course to the S 
and E, and winding round below the cliffs of Lugi and Kalleri 
(no doubt the skirts of « lofty mnountain-chain), and thence flow- 
ing slowly and quietly alonz by the mountain-range of Lovoga 
from the 4th to the sth degree of N lat. the river comes direct 
froin the mountain-fastnesses in the 8. in the form of a turbulent 
stream escaped from confinement. ‘The general rise of the land, 
fan the numerous rocks In the river’s bed, prove that its fall 
increases considerably as one advances further among tlie moun- 
+ and the rocky wall of Kallett is said to form a great cata 

ract during the rainy season, whence one might almost infer the 
existenco of a moantain-lake. ‘The fall of the river among the 
mountains is no donbt greater than it is where we saw it at 
‘Tschanker. Consequently, if we were to regant M. d'Abbadle’s 
forest of Babin as the site of the sources of the White Nile, that 
{rest must be placed at an enormons height; and an uninter- 
rupted connexion of mountain-ridzes would inorder 
Sm tes te vert. dope a nana coors ose 8, ta 
aan clevated longitudinal ‘valley resembling an aqueduet, instead 
‘of flowing direct towards the W into the basin which likewise 
receives the Sobat. Tt seems to me much more ‘that 
the preteniled sourees of M. W’Abbadie’s White N. are merely 
those of a tributary of the Blue N. or of the Sobat. Tt is my. 
inion, Werne adds, that tine will prove Ptolemy, and the na~ 
ives of Bari, to be correct im their assertions, and that we have 
to look for the sources of the White N. in the regions near the 
quater, where we shall likewise find the “Mountains of the 
though probably under a different name, of which T con- 

‘sider ihe mountains reachell by our expedition to be merely the 


ovtstlrts 

Mr. in an Bway on the Nile, read before the Royal 
Geographical ‘society, supports the Messrs. d’Abladie's conel 
sions. He is of opinion that the material question at issue be- 
‘tweon M, d’Abbadle ind Dr, Beke was not whether this or that 
river per se was to be reganied a# the souree of the White N.. 
Dat whether the system of waters of the N. was actually confined 
to the Abyssinian plateau and the iomediately adjacent drainage 
‘on its W amid 8 limits; of whether We must assign to the N. a 
{far more extensive drainage, and extend its waters, as contended 
for by Dr. Beke, into a country to the 8 of the 2 degree of S lat. 
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—that is, whether the same incklents of elimate which produced 
(on the ininer and lesser side of the culminating ridgeof the Abys- 
sintan plateau, and where the country was to the leeward of the 





winds which bring ran, the Jesser river of the Blue N. did not 
flso produoe, on the outer and langer wile of the ssme ridge, and 
‘where It was first exposed to the effect of the rainy winds, th 
larger river of the White N. He contends that if Dr. Beke 
‘opinions. were correct, it would follow that Instead of the mou 
falus in Tnacya and Raffa in-frou 10° to * N lat, and 33° to 40° 
E long, constituting the point of culmination of the eastern part 
Of Africa, we should have to look for the culminating point of 
ff par of the continent tothe N ofthe 3 degree of 8 Int. and 
froin 29° to 34° E long. a1 ‘consequently upon the right 
‘solution of that question would necessarily depend, fo a conslder- 
able extent, the correctness of our ideas of the physical geogra- 
y of Attica. He controverted the objections involved in Dr. 
e's assumption that the derivation to Ptolemy of the name of the 
“Mountains of the Moot’ was to be sought for in the word Moest, 
‘becuse that word signified * moon in some languages of Africa, 
‘and there happened to be a place of that name more nearly corre. 
sponding than Gainaro with the position assigned to these moun 
tains by Ptolemy, by endeavouring to establish that, ifdue allow. 
‘ance were made fur Ptolemy's errors in lat., his position of these 
mountains would as well accord with M_d:Abbadie's position of 
Gamaro as with Dr. Beke's of the country of Mono- 
Moezi. He next controverted the inference that the Arabs trans- 
lated their phrase Gebel-el-Qammar from the Greeks: slowing, 
Isily, that the Arabs were the earliest navizators of the Red seat 
aly, that there was historical evidence that the Saban tribes of 
Arabia, shortly after the time of Solomon, conquered. ¢ 
and, dily, that the influence of the language of the - 
Seqtient upon those elrenmstances, had been such as to Justify 
the presumption that they had applied the name of * Gebel-el- 
Qumar” to these mountains long before the era of the Greeks in 
Egypt. He then examined the evidences in favour of M d°Ab- 
‘badie's conclusions, that the White N. rises in Inarya, afforded 
by the circumstances of the limate, 7 and 
Senfiguration of Affica. He contended that a8 
art of the Abyssinian plateaa intercept the rain of the 
SW monsoon in what woold otherwise be to the 
monotains of Yemen in Arabia, which are in position within its 
influence; and as the rain of this monsoon passes over the land 
of this wlite of Africa to the SW of Abyesivia, so as to extend 
ite to Nubia, it necessary follows that the $ part of the Aliya. 
pistons is the highest land within the intluence of the SW 
‘monsoon, and constitutes the culminating point in the NE part 
of Africa.” Hie then showed that if the N. were aseumed to rise 
to the 8 of te it dezres of $ lat, the inclination of its bed, exl- 
culated upon ascertsived data for rather more than the frst half 
of its course, wonld warrant an alt. for the’ mountains aboot ite 
source of at least 8G00'f above the seq, which, reasoting from 
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the analogous instance of the Syhadri range on the W const of i 
India, would produce heavy falls of rain as the sun became ver- 
tical to such mountains, and therefore occasion a periodical vise | | 
of the river at much eater perod than Uh at whieh tie iow) 
observed to occur. Finally, Ayrton argued that the hy iu) 
thesis of Dr. eke, of the N.rising to the 8 of the equi 
fine was wholly untenable. ‘The great drainoze of the continent 
fof Afrea the author considered {o-be on the emo side towards the 
‘Atiantie. and on the other by the N., towards the Mediterranean, 
‘with 2 comparatively lesser drainage along the E side of the con- 
nent into the Indian ocean. Confiing his observations to the 
ache assumed the tract drained by that rivbr to be bounded on 
‘the intand side by the high land stretching from the E flank of 
‘the Ailas, southward by the W of Borgu and Darfur, until it 
joined the mountains spoken of by Browne as exteniing from 1 
‘Rint along the direction of the 25th meridian, to 8° N Tat, and 
thence turning round to the Bax far as long. 26% whence the 
same monntains were supposed, upod some authorities eferrel 
to by the author, to extend to the W bank of the White N., in 4” 
42’ N lag., and follow the bend of its outer tributaries, until they 
united with the most southern and eastern part of the Inarya: 
mountains. The author, however, admitted that the whole ar 
gument was ity one of probability, and that the question: 
‘would not perhaps be finally solved ontil the gap subsisting be- 
Tween the dbservations of M. D'Abbadie and the termiontion of 
oorey ofS, Dra ts ied tp 

The White Nile} ‘The course. of the White Nile 
has been explored to a little Sof the 4th parallel of N 
lat.; between that parallel and the parallel of Kilim- 
andjaro, or 4° 30° 8, the map of Eastern Africa is 
near a blank. “Flee we find a ridge of gia rocks 
stretching acrossthebed of theriverand formingrapids, 
‘The Bari Negroes informed Werne that the river pro- 
ceeds from tv conntry jan, 80 day’ journey to the 
S; and Baron von Muller was inforined by a man 
who “had never seen either snow or ice,” that the 
Bahr-el-Abiad comes from a high mountain, the top 
of which is quite white. We have seen that ‘the 




















mountains of the Moon,’ in the position in which 
most maps of Africa have hitherto placed them, 
have really no existence; and Dr. Beke thinks it pro- 


bable that the S limits of the basin of the N. will be 
found to be formed on the E by the basin of the river 
Lafidji flowing into the Indian ocean, and on the W 
by that of the Upper Congo flowing towards the At- 
antic. Or it may be that the hydrographical system 
of the great Inke of Eastern Africa, called N'yassiy 
forms the boundary in the former direction. The 
extent to the westwards of the basin of the N. is un- 
known; butitis manifest that it cannot possibly reach 
roach, if anything, beyond 20° F long. where it mast 
be limited ‘by the hydrographical system of Lake 
Chad. Descending the main stream of the N. in a 
NNE direction, we come, in 9° 20° N lat. to ite great 
western arm, called Balr-el-Ghazal or Bahr-el-Kei- 
lab, which is described by M. Lafargue, who entered 
its mouth, as “a magnificent stream, with a tolerably 
rapid current,” and which, Baron von Muller says, 
contains crocodiles, hippopotami, water-snakes, and 
fish. ML Werne learned from the natives that this 
river comes from Barbary! ‘This, Dr. Beke remarks, 
is physically impossible; for Denham and Clapperton 
crossed the continent of Africa, from the Mediterra- 
nean to Lake Chad, in about the 15th meridian of E 
Tong, and must have saree this river had it ex- 
isted there. Most i ters of the 
Egyptian xpsition made te ot tae rahi cxpres- 
sion Bilad-el-Gharb, which means literally ‘the West 
country,’ though it is nsed by Orientals to denote 
Barbary; so that all that the natives must be under- 
stood as having said is, that this river comes from 
some country in the W. At the point of coufiuence 
with the Babr-el-Ghazal, the N. forms a small lake, 
is surrounded with an immense forest of reeds, 
and then tums abruptly towards the E, to a point 
where, in N lat. 9° 15’, on the § frontier of the ter- 
titory of the Kek Negroes, it receives the Sobat or 
Bahr cl-Mokada, a slowly-flowing river coming from 
the B, and probably cursing with it the drainage of 
the Wallaga and the Galla territories to the SA ft 
Ambara. From the junction of the Sobat tow ny 
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Lith parallel of N lat., the river has a NNE course, 
between swampy banks covered with reeds, in the 
Dinka territory, In about the last-named parallel 
itturns N, and separates the territory of Dar Faxokl, 
or the $ extremity of Sennaar, on the E, from the 
Shilluk territory on the W. Near Eleis or El-Ais, 
it leaves the Shilluk country, and enters Sennaar. 
In this distance the bed of the river is very wide, nnd 
it frequent divides itself into branches, enclosing 
fertile islands. Barou von Maller is of opinion that 
this district of country would be found highly fit for 
colonization, its climate being healthy, and its soil 
fertile. At Turah or, Terah, in N lat. 13° 50’, 110 
m. ENE of Lobeid, the N. when it is high inundates 
the country for-a great distance, forming an immense 
lake, and the mud which it deposits contains a con- 
siderable quantity of sult. “The tropical rainy sea- 
son,” says ‘von Muller, “ forms an interesting 
gpoch in the physical aspects of Central Attica 
rogressing from Sto N in May and June, the rain 
increase in intensity; fearful hurricanes from the S 
and SE ocenr, accompanied by dark-red and yellow 
clouds, and suffocating clouds of dust fill the air. 
At the end of the rainy season there arises a regular 
N wind, extending as tar as to 10° N lat., from Oc- 
tober to January and February; and curiously enoagh 
this wind is felt earlier in Sennaar and Kordofan 
than in Egypt. Before the rains, the immense 
plains show only a few bushes of the Asclepias gigan- 
tea, intersper rag nop mbopecyend 
zi Christi, Balenite Egyptiaca, and. Sal- 
etea Feceanahe Damon earl sesso cane 
ered with the most luxuriant vegetation.” Under the 
parallel of 14° 207, of that of the sFebel-Musselet, the 
river bends towards NNE. and then flows nearly di- 
rect N to Khartum, in N lat. 16° 41’, E long. 4 
4 town situated at the confluence of the Babr-el- 
Abind or Abai, and Babr-el-Azrek, aud one of the 
emporiums therefore of Central Africa. Here the 
elevation of the stream above the level of the Medi- 
terraneah is 1,525 ft. See articles Kuantua, Anat, 
and Avian ( Bawe-xt). 

Urner Nils} ‘The continent stream makes a re: 
Dae salen pete Gee pees 
Abdum or Aimbukol, flowing first about 70m. in a 
NNE direction to Derira, where it crosses the frontier 
of Sennaar, and enters the Shendy territory of Nubia, 
At this point it assumes a NE direction, which it pre- 
serves for about 70 m. to Assur, in N lat. 16° nearly, 
when it turns N, and in 17° 45" receives on its r. bank 














its third great head-stream, the Takazze or Buhr-el- 
Aswad, Hlentiied by some hers with the A¢- 
of Ptolemy. ‘The Tnkazze is the second river 





of Abyssinia in point of size, the Abai or Babr-el- 
Anrek being the first. It receives the drainage of 
‘a large volcanic region in that country, and brings 
down by its rapid current a considerable portion of 
volcanic matter into the N., to which circumstance 

conceives the great fertility of the soil depo- 
sited by the river of Egypt is chiefly owing. See 
Taxazze, On this point Le Gardiner Wilkinson 
says: “The component parts of the water of the Nu 
according to the analysis given by Regnault in the 
Memoires sur 0 Egypte, are: 11 water, 9 carbon, 6 ox- 
ie of iron, 4 ilies, 4 carbonate of magnesia 18 car. 
donate of lime, 48 alumen; total 100: the quantity of 
silica and alumen varying according to the places 

ae . 


a great of sand near the and a 
larger proportion of argil matter at a distance 
from the river. ‘The same quality of soil and allu- 


Pee cere yoyo, oa N. in its course 
fhe Win sive tno pip cpa Sng neh 
ql river is ipal stream, being muc! 

broader, bringing « larger supply of water, and pro- 











batily coming from a greater distance than the Blue 
river, or Abyssinian branch, which rises a little be- 
et 
of possessing e N., and of 
supplying those fertilizing properties which mark its 
course to the sea. The White river, or western 
branch, likewise overflows its banks, but mo rich 
mud accompanies its inundation; and th 
the force of its stream, which brings 
of large fish and shells at the commencement of its 
rise, probably from passing through some large lakes, 
there is evidence of its being supplied by an_abun- 
dance of heavy rain, we may conclude nae 
tre of the mountains at its source differs consider- 
ably from that of the Abyssinian ranges.” From 
the junction of the alfiuent to the isle of Mo- 
‘rat, under the parallel of 19° 25’ N, the course of 
the 'N. continues ; but at the latter point it 
bends suddenly round to SW, and maintains this 
direction till it reaches Ambukol, where the river is 
in fact only 155 m. distant from Dereira, although 
measured along its course it is at least 460 m. Tt is 
nsual for travellers to leave the course of the river 
at Ambukol, and continue their journey to Khartum 
neross the intervening country knowa as the Bahi- 
uda desert. ‘The course of the river is now NNW; 
but at Maragha, it assnmes a N direetion: and a 
little below this last point, inclines to the E of N, 
and enters the Dar-el-Mahass in Lower Nubia, 
where it turns NE. Under the parallel of 22° N, 
it forms the cataract known as that of Wadi-Halfa, 
Passing the splendid remains of Ipsambul, and the 
towns of Derr, and Dandour, it changes its course to 
nearly direct N, and under the of 3°.N 
forms the last or lowest cataract near Bssuan of 
Assuan, on the S frontier of Egypt. See article 
pare r Nile}. The fe f that 

or Nil principal features of por- 
sion of the course of the Ni which lies within the 
Egyptian frontier are touched upon in the article 
Eeyrt, From Assuan to Cairo, by the course of 
the river, the distance is 545 m., and has been per- 
formed with great ease by a steamer drawing 2 ft, 
6 in. water. Clot Bey estimates the level of the 
river above the Mediterranean, at Assuan, 563 French 
fi,; and at Cairo 40 According to the 
sane authority, the river flows, in this part of its 
course, at the Fate of 2m.an hour daring the dry 
season, and 3m. during the floods. The mass of 
water carried down during the flood is enormous; 
id if the calculations made by Linant Bey, previous 
to his great undertaking of raising the waters at the 
head of the Delta, be correct, the N. would require 
but 14 hours.to Ail ap the basin of the lake of Ge- 
neva, having a suriace of 545,000,000 of sq. metres, 
and an average depth of 80 metres. ‘There is, how- 
ever, reason to doubt the accuracy of the caleulations. 
‘The inferior level to which the low water sank in 
1798-99 and 1800 was regularly 3 cubits and 10 
digits of the scale of the nilometre at ar 
ing the three years of French occupation, the floods 
reached 17 cabits and 10 digits, which implied an 
actual rise of 758, 685, and 7-96 metres for the 3 
years. 'A rise of 8 metres is considered as boding 
fine crops; 7 metres makes them ind } while 
a rise of 9 metres is considered injurious to some 
places. French engineers find that the level of the 
Soil does not rise mare than 126 millimetres. in x 
century from the maddy deposits. Wilkinson 
thinks that the soll has increased in 1,700 years but 
9 ft, near Elephantine; 7 ft. st Thebes; 3 ft. 10 in. 
at Heliopolis and Cairo; and very little indeed at 
Rosetta. This corroborates the idea of Volney that 
alteration had occurred 











during historic time no grest 
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river, or the extent of the delta. The banks of the 
N. inerease in height as you travel S. In January, 
Professor Chaix found them 10 to 12 ft. above the 
water, and beyond Thebes even 25 to 30 ft. They 
are likewise higher than the flat country, which at 
Sint is even 4 metres below the level of 
In Herodotus’s time a rise of 15 to 16 cubits was 
necessary to water the land, which is equal to 7-8, 
or 9-2 metres, according as we reckon by the royal 
or the vulgar cubit. As these quantities are still 
found correct, they furnish us with another proof 
of the accuracy of the historian, and that but little 
change has taken place during the 23 centuries which 
have elapsed since Herodotus conversed with the 
‘iests of Egypt upon the rise of the Nile. The 
eight of the and the depression of the land 
1¢ interior are indicated, Sir J. G. Wilkinson ob- 
serves, by the form of the dykes, which beginning on 
‘a level with the bank, and extending in a horizontal 
line, stand frequently 12 or 15 ft. above the land 
near the edge of the Desert; and he is of opinion 
that the common notion respecting the invasion of. 
the san gly exaggerated. The sand en- 
croaches ‘on the Libyan side of Egypt, 
in those places where valleys open from the desert, 
but. this bears a very small proportion to the whole 
surface of the country; and it is evident, he adds, 
from a comparison of the extent of the alluvial de- 
‘it, and the partial inroads of the sand, than the 
neficial effects of the former far exceed the injury 
done by the latter, and that there is a greater pro- 
portion of land capable of cultivation now than at 
any previous period. ‘The sections across the Desert 
to the Red sea present a gradual ascent from the 
valley of the Nile to the eastward, till you reach the 
summit of a monntain-plain of some ex: 
which all the valleys or torrents running 
direction empty themselves into the N., and those 
to the eastward into the Red sea. In those parts 
where the primitive range joins the secondary moun- 
tains, the descent to the sea is generally shorter and 
more rapid, but the general character is the same; 
‘on the Libyan side is a similar ascent, to the summit 
of the limestone-range which forms the extensive 
table-land of that part of Africa. The oases are 
merely ‘ions in this mountain-plain; and they 
va their depth, the Oasis Parva being of a mul 
higher level than the Great Oasis. From these facts 
we may infer that the springs in the former are not 
supplied from that part of the N. lying in the same 
Jat. with it, but from some distant point where the 
level of the river is more elevated. The ‘water of the 
N, percolates to the Great Oasis by means of the bed 
of clay which forms its base, entering at some point 
a little to the S; and the only difference in the origin 
of the sources of the southern and northern Oases is, 
that one is supplied from the river at no very great 
distance from it, and that the other traverses a more 
extensive bed of clay before it reaches the more ele- 
vated surface of the Oasis Parva. 

It appears, however, that a remarkable fall has 
actually taken place in the level of the N. at some 
remote period. Dr. Lepsius was the first traveller 
whose attention was called to this circumstance by 
the discovery of hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
rocks and basement stories of the fortress at Samy 
neh, recording the rise of the river, and the year, 
month, and day of the kings’ reigns when the differ. 


nt inundations occurred. These’ inscriptions are 











numerous; and the highest noting is nearly 28 ft. 
above the inundation of 1848, the greatest hitherto 
known. It is evident, moreover, from the traces of 
the effect of the stream upon the roeks at the same 


banks. | of the great fall in the level of the river was un- 


all written in the reigns of the kings who were con- 
temporary with or immediately followed the Osirta- 
siens; and are probably the work of some of the 
fests, with a view to the security of the temple. 
ir Gardner Wilkinson is of opinion that the cause 


doubtedly the sudden giving way of some. rocks 
which impeded the stream at a point somewhere 
and that this fact is attested by the 
remains of high alluvial soil, by deserted channels 
of the river, and other evidences that the whole val- 
ley was once irrigated by its waters to a considerable 
height above the present inundations. ‘The exten- 
sive plains of Ethiopia—now presenting the appear- 
ance of a wilderness—owed, he argues with much 
apparent force, their former fertility and their exist- 
ence to the great rise anciently of the N. It appears 
to have been at Silsilis, or Jebel-el-Silsileh, that the 
rocky barrier which kept up the river to its early 
level gave way, not all at once, however, there being 
reason to believe that at least three subsidences 
took place at intervals. The catastrophe occurred 
probably at a period anterior to history; yet it is 
strange, that among the wonders which the priests 
delighted to relate, no tradition of an event 60 ex- 
traordinary and so important in its consequences 
should have been preserved. On the subject of the 
precise period when the ancient barrier of the N. 
was broken down, it is difficult to arrive at any cer- 
tainty. Sir Gardner, however, concludes, from cal- 
culations set down in this communication, that it 
occurred between the years 1700 and 1500 n.c., or 
between 3,550 and 8,353 years ago. 

‘To the separate article on the Dexa of the Nile 
the reader is referred for fall information respecting 
the features of the river, in this interesting portion of 
Egypt. To what is there stated we may here add 
that a railway is now executing, under the direction 
of English engineers, between Cniro and Alexan- 
dria, which is to be carried across the N., by a tubu- 
lar bridge, at a point where the river is 1,500 ft. wide 
when at its fall height. ‘The rails, however, are to 
rest on the top of the tube, as its dimensions are too 
small for the entrance of a locomotive engine. We 
may also here add the interesting information, that 
by means of some valuable geological observations 
made by Mr. Robert Stephenson during his stay in 
Egypt, while planning this railway line, and also by 
the rectification of the levels in some leading points 
on the same authority, Miss Fanny Corbaux has 
been enabled to restore the relative configurations 
of land and sea, in Lower Egypt, with something 
ay ‘ing to geological certainty, up to the time 
of Darius Fisetarpesy Or ©. 521, and from thence 
to deduce those of the Mosaic period. Some raised 
beaches of the age of Darius show that the separa- 
tion of the Temseh marine basin from the sea was 
then a very recent event, the Serapeam bank being 
only just above water; before that change it was a 
ford ae high tide, and dry at low tide. ‘This bank, 
during the Mosaic period, was, Miss Corbaux argues, 
the only route out of Egypt to the Sinaitic desert; 
for the long Suez bank, which now divides the great 
bitter lake from the present head of the gulf, was 
rather too low under water to be fordable. Its sum- 
mit, which Mr. Stephenson ascertained to be very 
neat the edge of the lake-basin, where the pass is 
narrowest, affords, both in its Bake Renee 
its raphical position, asite for the of the 
Exedes that his every coud tionvreyuired: bythe 
Mosaic narrative. The relative heights of the - 

bank, and a very ancient marine raised beach 
Farther show that, when this was on a level with the 




























level, that the N. did actually rise to the height 
They are 


marked by these contemporary records. 


| ports of Hierapolis, or 45 m. beyond its présent 


sea, the Arabian gulf really reached to the outer 
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boundary, and received the waters of the river N. 
by one of its smallest branches, an offset of the Pe- 
using, while all the others emptied themselves into 
the Mediterranean sea. These extraordinary geo- 
graphical features Miss Corbaux endeavours to show, 
must have been not yet altogether obliterated in the 
time of Moses. 

NILE, a river of Tasmania, in the co. of Coru- 
wall, which has its source in Ben-Lomond; rans 
WSW; and falls into the S. Esk between the parishes 
of Lymington and Deddington. 

[LES, a town of co., in the state of New 
York, U. 8,10 m, SE of Auburn. It has a hilly 
surface, bordered on the E by Skeneateles, and on 
the W by Owaseo lake. Pop. in 1840, 2,234.—Also 
a township of Berrian co, in the state of Mi 








182 m. WSW of Detroit.” Pop. 1,420. The v. is on 
St. Joseph's river. It contains about 1,000 inbabi- 
tants. 


NILGHERRY. See Netcnrnry Movsrams. 

NILKANTHA, a town of Hindostan, in Nepaul, 
about 45 m. in direct line N of Katmanda, and at the 
base of the lofty peak of Gosain-Sthan, It contains 
several springs, and a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, 
and is resorted to by great numbers of pilgrims, who 
repair hither about the end of July. ‘Throughout the 
reat ofthe year i is totally deserted. 

NILLANDU-ATOLLS, adouble group of islands 
in the Maldive archipelago, to. the N of Colloman- 
du-atoll. It is 40m. in length from N to S, and is 
divided into aN and a $ group, comprising a total 
number of 48 and about 1,000 inhabitants, 
‘Lhe extreme NE island is in N lut. 3° 01 E long. 
33° 08" 


78° 05". 
NILLUMBIK, a parish of Australia Felix, in the 
co. of Bourk, bounded on the N by the p. of Morang; 
on the W by the Yarra-Yarra rivalet; and on the 5 
by the Yarra-Yarra river. 
NILOVA-POUSTYN, a cloister of Russi 
rope, in the gov. of Tver, in the N part of the district 
of Ostachkoy, on an island of Lake Seligher. It is 
of great extent and affluence. 

NIL-PIERREUX, a commune of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Nil-Suint-Saint-Mar- 
tin, Pop. 296, 

NI AINT-MARTIN, a commune of Belgii 
in the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Nil-Saint- 
Martin. Pop420. 

NIL-SAINT-VINCENT, « commune of Belgium, 
in the prov. of Brabant, and dep. of Nil-Saint- Saint- 
Martin. Pop. 169, 

NIL-SAINT- VINCENT-SAINT- MARTIN, a 
commune of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and 
arrond. of Nivelles. Pop. 1,322. 

NILSIA, a town of Russia’ in Europe, in the gov. 
and 30 m. NNE of Kuopio, and district of Nedre- 
Savolax, at the S extremity of Lake Syvari. 

NILUFER, Nien, or Unrex-Smat, a river of 
‘Turkey in Asia, in Anatolia, in the sanj. of Khoda- 
vendkir, Jt has its source in the E side of Mount 
Olympus, near the village of Aksu; and flows ina 

and W direction, passing to the N of Brusa, 
and through the plain between Lake Abullionte and 
the gulf of Mudawia; and joins the Mubalitsh or 
on the r. bank, a little above its influx 

into the sea of Marmara. 

NILUN, or Netexc, » village of Tibet, 40 
m. SW of Chuprung, on the N side of the Himalaya 
mountains, at an alt, of 11,127 ft. above sea-lev 
and on a river of the same name, a little to the NE 
of its confluence with the Bhagaretti. ‘This river 
forms one of the highest, if not the highest, of the 
sources of the 

NIMA, a district of Japan, in the island of Nifun, 
and prov. of Ivami. 






















NIMBURG, or Wicezeaivow, a royal town of 
Austria, in Bobemin, in the circle of Bunzlau, 13 m, 
SSE of Jung-Bunzlan, and 21 m. SSW of Neu-Bids- 
chow, on the r.bank of the Elbe, Pop. 2,312, It 
has extensive breweries. 

NIMEGUEN, or Niweoes, an old but clean 
and handsome town of Holland, in the prov. of Gel- 
derland, situated on the I. bank of the great branch 
of the Rhine called the Weal, 9m, 8 of Arahein. 
Pop. in 1840, 21,182. It is fortified with walls, 
ditches, and extensive outworks. Its streets are nar- 
row, and on account of the abrupt elevation from the 
river, the windows of one range of houses overlook 
the chimneys of another. ‘The town-honse isa fine 
old building; and several of the churches are likewise 
entitled to attention, as well as the flying bridge 
across the Waal, and the opposite village of Lint. 
A shady promenade, called the Belvidere, commands 
fan extensive view of the course of the river and the 
surrounding country. The ouly article of munutne~ 
ture for which the town is celebrated is its pale beer, 
which is sent to almost every part of the Nether- 
lands; it has, however, manufactories of Prussian 
blue, ‘glue, leather, and cloth; it hus also copper: 
works and salt-works. N. was a Roman post under 
Sulius Cesar, avd an imperial city under Charle- 

history from the treaty con- 
Te was taken by the French in 
1794, after a severe action. 

NIMES, or Nisaizs, a town of France, the exp, of 
the dep. of Gard, on the railway from Beaucaire to 
Cette, 30 m, NE of Montpellier, in N lat, 43° 0°36 
E long. 4° 20°46" Pop. in 1789, 48,360; in 1: 
39,068; in 1846, 47,215, of whom 25,000 were Pro- 
testants. It stands in « beautiful plain, surrounded 

rith undulating eminenees, and fertile in corn, wine, 
olives. ‘The interior of the town is confused and 
irregular, and the houses in general ill-built, but a 
few are resi if not handsome. The suburbs, 
which are nearly as large as the town, have more 
straight and regular streets, and the whole town ii 
cleaner than most of the southern towns of France, 
The close built part of the town is surrounded by 
boulevards, on the site of the mound or earthen wall 
which formerly enclosed the city. Onthe Boulevard 
ad splanade is a hall of justice, builtin the Grecian 
style, and adorned with Tusean columns. On ano- 
ther is @ handsome hospital. N. has no longer an 
academy of sciences, but it has royal college or 
university academy, with a library of 38,000 vols, a 
society of medicine and agriculture, an academy of 
the fine arts, and several other literary and scientitic 
institations. It has also extensive manufactories, 
particularly i silk stuffs, stockings, ribbons, linen, 
and leather. It has likewise dyeing and printing 
works; also an extensive trade in raw and wrought 
silk, corn, dried fruits, olive oil, and the wines and 
brandy of the surrounding country, It is the seat of 
the departmental authorities and courts of justice, as 
well as the central court of appeal for the depart- 
ments of Gard, Vaucluse, Loztre, and Ardeche. A 
central honse-of-detention for 12 departments is 
established here, and generally contains from 1,000 
to 1,300 prisoners. It is now the see. of a bishoy 
suffragan of Avignon.—N, isa very aucient c t 
originally bore the name of Nemauss, and it is sup- 
posed was built by a colony of Greeks, about the 
same time gs Marseilles. At sent hither, w 
Roman colony, who embellished it greatly, and made 
it one of the finest cities of itsday. It afterwards 
successively fell undet the dominion of the Vandals, 
the Goths, and the Sarucens; and was united to the 
crown of France in the Sth cent. It is interesting 
from its ancient monuments, of which, with theex~ 
ception of Rome, it is said to contain more than any. 
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NIM 596 _NIMRUD. 
= 
‘otlier city'in Europe. The far-famed Maison Carrée joo arca of 480 stadia, and! surroanded with walls 100 ft, 


is a fine ancient edifice, 76 ft. in length, 39 ft. in 
breadth, and 39 ft. in height. Tt has 6 colamns in 
front, and 10 on each side. of 27 ft. in height. ‘This 
edifice stands in the middle of the town, and is al- 
most in as good preservation as when reared in hon- 
ony of Caius and Lucius Cesar, the grandsons of 
Augistus. There are also, among other Roman re- 
mains here, a beautiful fountain, with the remains of 
baths, statues, and other antiques; a building com- 
monly called the temple of Diana, but suy ma 
ther to have been a pantheon; a large ancient tower, 
above 200 ft. in height, situated on an eminence at 
the N side of the city, and formerly surrounded by a 
citele of open colamns; and above all, the walls of the 
amphitheatre, an edifice almost as large as the co- 
losseum of Rome, and in a better state of preserv: 
tion, ‘The ontline, 412 ft. in length, and 306 
ft. in breadth. of the amphitheatre is still entire; its 
columns, porticos, 35 rows of steps, and most of its 
ornaments, are in ation.—The arrond. of 
N. an area of 167,998 hect. Pop. in 1841, 
194,787. Tt is subdivided into 9 eants. 

‘NIMISHILLEN, « ene Stark co., in the 
state of Ohio, U.S. It has a level surface, watered 
ty a creek of the same name, and is generally fertile. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,927. 

NIMISILLA, a village of Franklin township, Sum- 
mit co. in the state of Ohio, U. S., 121 m. NE of 
Columbus. “Pop. in 1840, 100. 

NIMMEN, a town of Mandshuria, in the prov. of 
Kirin-Ula, on the'l. bank of the Nonni, 42 m. NNE 
of Tsitsikar. 

NIMPTSCH, a circle and town of Prussia, in the 
prov. of Silesia, and reg. of Breslau. ‘The citcle 
comprises an area of 51 sq. m., and 29,086 inhal 
tants. ‘The town is 82 m. S of Breslan, arid 9 m. E 
of Reichenbach, on the Lohe. Pop. in 1887, 1,654. 
It is enclosed by walls, and contains 2 Lutheran 
churches, a Catholic chapel, and an hospital. It has 
several distilleries, and mauufactories of woollen fa- 
bries and of hosiery. 

NIMRA, a town of Arabia, in Yemen, 54 m. 
WNW of Katikeban, and at an equal distance from 
Leheia. 
tn ARAB, a tebe of Arabs, who inhabit the territory of Shendy 


NIMRUD, or Nrenares, a range of mountains in 
Turkey in Asia, between the pashaliks of Erzerum 
and E . ‘They commence a little to the N of 
Bedlis, near the source of the Khabur; ran W; and 
nnite with the Taurus chain near the source of the 
‘Tigris. ‘They extend a total distance of 180 m., and 
form a line of tion between the upper streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. Their W division bears 
the name also of the Gudji-dagh. 














NIMRUD, an immense: 





syunjik and Nebbi-Yunis, stands immediately opposite Mosul 
e third, called Karamles, sas far N of Nimimad ‘as Khorsabad 
‘8 from Mosul. Mr. Layard is of opinion that the of the 
Jongrloat city of Nineveh tay be sesumed by tablog the 


‘great mounds asthe corners ofits ground plan: the four sides corre. 
accurately in cirenit with the 480 stadia = 60 

or 74m. assigned by Diodorus Sicalus a8 the cirenit 
sovah. 

that 

the 

“work 


E 





He speaks, in another place, of its eapture by Arbaces, 
‘conquest by Cyaxares and Nebopolassar, in 
"Alexander Polyhistor; after which 
only was superseded as the seat of ent 
by Babslon, of its bulldings, and. probably 
its pop. alsa, were transferred to the rival city, Nearchus, in 
ime of Alexander, mentions Nineveh In terms which seem 
toimply that a city of the name was still in existence, though 
‘ost ts power and Strabo saye that i was 
destroyed. before bis time; and Lucian, that when he wrmte 
[a.p. 180] not a vestige of it remained. In. this state~" a de- 
Solation," in the langasge applied to It by the prophet Zepha- 
niah—this great city seems to have eontitiued until Botta's and 
Layard’s researches and discoveries drew attention to it again. 
The notice of travellers in Assyria had indged been often at- 
tracted to the buge mounds of earth and rubbish, which it was 
‘conjectured might be the remains of the once stupendous cities of 
Nineveh and Babylon. A mass of brickwork, vitritled, and rising 
out of the aguregated debris of centaries, was long ideutified 
with the remains of the tower of Babel, Some mounds, it was 
also conjectured, miivht mark the ait of the hanging-gardens of 
Banviow (see foatartich). “Aril among the numerous mounds.on 
the L. bank of tiie Tigris opposite the modern eity of Mosnl, one 
which tradition fixed on.as the tomp of Jonah, Jed conjecttire to 
the probable site of tiie axielont Niteveh. As early as 1841, Mr 
‘Layard had inspected the tuinkand monndson the E bank of the 
‘Tigris, and tho seoue and sensation vhich it then excited in hina, 
are thus descrived in lisown wordy, “ He (the spectator) las lef, 
the land where Nabiee st lonely, wher in his mind's eve, 
he ‘the temple, or the theatre, balf doubting: whet 
‘grateful Impression upon his 
rae eae spon which fe geing: hoes 6 "ons 
‘upon w! is gazing. Those of whose 
ranlike the Roman and the. Greek, 
civilization or of thelr aris? 

‘away. ‘Ph more he cons 
results appear. The soeno aout ix 

esolation meets deso- 
to wonders for there is nothing 
iid, to Head to hope, ot to tell of what has gone 
huge mounds of Assyria made a impression 
‘upon me, gave rise to more serious thoughts and earnest relleo- 
tions, than the temple of Balbeo and the theatres. of Tonia.” 
Shortly afterwards, Mr. Layard had a second opportunity. of 
viewing the rulns of Nimtud, and of examining them; and. it 
‘was upon this occasion that the thought suggested Iteelf to. im 
of making excavations Tn a happy moment, he obtained a let- 
ter of introduction to Sir Stratford Canning, her Majesty's atn- 
Sauder atte Sabine Porta ”‘Tha dei stator 
‘ones that. no peso had been presented to 1 
wou, aad lite iin to protege say lp the Eason le 
‘change some extra daties of the embassy and ultimately enabled 
the sanguine and successful explorer, in the autamn of 1845, to 
resume his exeavations in Jn the hope that, should tuc- 
cess attend the attempt, means would be found to carry It oat on 
aan adequate scale. All‘our readers know the triumphant result 
of Mr. Layard's enterprise and perseveratice, which hive brought 
Into the poston of this country treats Devon all po, in 
the monuments now deposited in tho Assyrian gallery of the 
British museum. 

‘Mr. Layant’s general conclusions from hie Awserian ro- 
searches, aided by the extraordinary #kill of Major Rawlineon 
in deciphering varioas inscriptions, are this summed up by 
himself “Ist. That there are buildings in Assyria which #0 far 
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ies in certain Exyptian dynast Wories from Nimrad, 
the introduction of several Assyrian divinities into the Fayptian 
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‘ceeds to say, “have shown that there are remains of 

of various epochs on the banks of the Tigtis, near 
cen 


buildings 
its junction 





by Strabo, and-by Plolemy"s statement that the ety was'on the 
Lycus, corroborated by the tradition 

‘Arab geographers. Yakut and others mention therulns of Athur, 
near Selamiyah, which gave the name of 


dence afforded by the examing 
syria further Mdentifes Nimrud with Nineveh. It would appear 
from existing monuments that the elty: was originally founded 
‘on the alte now oecapled by these mounds. From its immediate 
Vicinity to the place ofJonction of two lanze rivers, the Tigris and 
ihe Zab, no beter poniton enuld have been chosen. Tes proba: 
ble thatthe great edifice In the NW corner of the principal mound 
was the temple o palace, or the two combined: the smaller 
houses were soattered! around it, over the face of the country. 
‘To the spalaco was attached a park, or paradise as it was called, 
Jn which was preserved. game of Various kinds for the diversion 
of the king, ‘This enclosare, formed by walls and towers, may 
haps stil be traced. in the line of low mounds branching out 
from the prinelpal ruia. Future monarchs added to the first 
building, and the centre palace arose by Its side. As the 
Increased with the duration and i of the etopire, and by 
the foreed {mnmigration of nations, the dimensions of 
the ity increased also. A king founding new dynasty, oF 
rxious to perpetuate his fame by the erection of a new building, 
may have chosen n distant site.” The city, gradually spreading, 
may at Tength have embraced sueh additional palaces.” This ap- 
pears to. have been the ease with Nineveh. Nimrad represents 
the original site of the elty. To the first palace the son of its 
founder added a second, of which we have the rains in the centre 
of the mound. He also built the edifice now covered by the 
‘great mound o€ Baaaheikha, as the Inscriptions on the bricks 
fron that place prove. Hee founded at the same time a new city 
at Kalah-Sherghat. A subsequent monarch again added to the 
laces at Nimrud, and recorded the event on the pavement-slabs 
it the upper chambers of tho western face of the mound. Ata 
‘muuch later period, when the older palaces were already in rains, 
diticas were erected on the sites now marked by the mounds of 
aid Karamies. ‘The son of their founler built the 
reat palace at Kouyunjik, which must have exceeded those of 
His predecessors in extent and magnificence. His son was en- 
gel in rising ove more edie at Nimprod.—the previous pa- 
nces, as it has been shown, having been long before deserted oF 
Aestroyed.—when some great event, the full of the exn- 
pire and destruction of the capital. prevented its completion. The 
city had now attained the dimensions assigned to it by the book 
of Jonah, and by Diodorus Slealns If we take the four great 
mounds of Ninirud, Konyunfik, Khorsabad. and Karamles, 8 
th corners of a squire, It will be found that its four aldes corre- 
spond pretty accurately with the 480 stadia or 60 m. of the geo 
Erapher, which make the three days" Journey of the propiet. 
‘Within ‘this: space there are many Inrge mounds, including the 
principal ruins in Assyria, such as Kurakoah, Basshelkha, Baat- 
fini, Hosseini, Tel-Yara, &e. e.; and. the face of the country is 
Strewod with the remains of pottery, bricks, and other fragments. 
‘The space between the great pubic offices was probably ocea 
by private houses, standing in the midst ef gardens, and built at 
distances from one another; of forming streets which enclosed 
snrdens of considerable extent, and .even arable land. ‘The ab- 
fence of the remains of sach buildings may easily be accounted 
‘They were constructed almost entirely of sin-died brickn 
like the hiouses now bailt in the country, soon disappeared 
sogutber whe ce sbendooed asl ale fo I tte dey 
largest palaces would. probably have remait sco 
hhad there not heen the slabs of alabaster to show the valle 
‘There ix, however, sufficient to indicate that buildings were once 
fread over the space above deseribed: for, besides the vast 
‘uinber of small mounds everywhere visible, scarcely x husband- 
man drives his plough over the soil without exposing the ves- 
tiges of former habitations. Each quarter of the city may have 
1had its distinet names hence the palace of Evorita, where Sera- 
‘us destroyed himself and the Mespila aod Larissa of Xenophon, 
apnled respectively to the rung at Konyunjit and ‘Nitrod. 
sting rule hus show that Nineveh acquired fs greatest 
‘extent in the time of the kings of the second 
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‘was an Assur or Athur existing before the foundation of Niveveh; 
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thatthe Arabian geographers, Yukat, Abulfeda, and Tbn Said de- 
scribe the ruins at the modera N. as those of the suid Assbur, or 
‘Athar; that Mr. Rich, in his Kurdistan (vol it. p. 128), the Rev. X. 
‘Morven, in his article Assyria’ in Kits and Dr. Lay: 
sini. Ninewoh ee. vol Bp 246} adi hat all wel-infrabed 

‘Assor, or Athur. He also ar- 





‘gved that the name which occurs in the inscriptions found in the 
NW edifice at Nimréd has been read by Major Rawlinson as 
that of the Asshar of Genesis, and that Dr. Hincks has also 





Dr. also admits that the 
Koyunjak, Khorsabad, and Karamles it 
‘the Books of Jonah and Nahum, of 

vellere. But Dr. Layard also. 

Minatlon a palace of the same age that was erected upon 
ruinsof Asshur. That taking Dr. Layard’s own map, a 
down upon it, as proposed by that gentleman, the extent 
to Nineveh by Diodorus Sicn! 

‘as proposed by Dr. Layard, 
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taking the value of the stadium 
‘or, a8 Mr. Ainsworth would prefer, 
fas proposed by Major Jervis, 6076207 f., the great mound of 
Nimmis, Koynnjuk, Karamles, Réashelkha, Khorsabad, de. can- 


hot be tought foto that area.” ‘That the datance of Nira from 
Howl eng fo Yet, finan of tars Singh 
ia (Moral), according. to Xenophon. ji 

vid from Y isa. mts ae eRe ome 
Tesearches—and from Niowadd to Koyunjok, tn Dr. Layard’s np, 
123 peog. m.z whereas the long sie of the square, described 
talorus Sicalos, gives only 16} m. So also from Nimrdd to 

les fs a distaice of 16 geog. mu whereas, according tothe 
meaenrements of Diodarns Sicalus the shorter side. shoul not 
fxeeed or 10 m.. No arbitrary grouping of the Assyrian ruin 
‘wonid be satisfactory, Mr. Ainsworth contended, at the present 
moment In any ease, as many sitesax derraiyah, Tel Esco”, 
‘Tel Kaif Haazanl, Hossein, Tel Yaka. Kesbng, Tet Shir, Hann- 
‘an AIL de, mast be left oat as could be got into x Nineveh 40 
Inia downs But that if aoch grouping were sade, Ddashelkin 
Hassan Kavaralen, and Nuniyah would come together With fat 
sree iopogaphal ate han he group roped by De 
Layard, and which would exclude Bdasheikha, monumentally 
fetabllahed a8 te altcof the palace of the succearoro the buldee 
of the NW palace of Nim that auch a grouping Would also 
test meet the descriptions of the ste of the i Nineveh 
lett to us by Herodotun Pliny, and othern. ‘That I, when Strubo 
‘aid. between the rivers” te had had Nirorda ia’ his tlnd, he 








would, with bis customary accuracy, have said “at the Junction 
of the rivers:"—and that, finally, in the present state of tho in- 
‘quiry there are no other data than that or Nini, oF Ils 


‘oF their successors, erected and continued. to erect edifices at 
‘Athar, one of the oldest cities of Assyria Proper; and that the 
‘second dynasty also erected edilices at the same spot afer its 
fall, and the rise of the historical Nineveh, to identify the one 
‘with the other: but that the greater number of probabilities, at 
ically speaking, arethat the two sites wore always 

indi was a separate site from the 









‘Ninevelt 
‘The points above debated are certainly involved io consider- 
able doubt and difficulty, and it will require much more exten. 
sive research in the way of excavation, and the Iabour perhaps of 
fa generation or two of historians and philologists to elicit. well- 
established and satisfactory conciasions from the new found evl- 
dence. Mr, Fletcher's opinion as to the identity of the ruins of 
‘Nimrod with certain ancient localities may be here given: “It Is 
evident,” he anya, “ffom the sculptures which have been dlscor- 
erst nt Xiared et, tora moans Pare be anit Ao ceo 
Iby some large Assy Major Rawlinson, in hi t- 
eresting’ paper on Assyrian Antiquities, assuimes that the ruins 
of Nimrad t the old city of Calah. or Halah, while he 
places Nineveh at Nebbi-Youax Yet it kely that: the 
Ancient Calah, or Hiab, which was probably the of the 
district of Calnchene, must have been nearer to the Kurdish 
mountains. Ptolemy mentions the prov. of Calachene as bounded 
fon the N by the mountains of Armenia, and on the 8 by the dis- 
trick of Adiabene. Most writers place Ninnus, or Nineveh, within. 
the latter prov. But if so, Adiabene wonld inclade also Nimrod, 
aand, therefore, it is not probable that Halab, of Calah, comld have 
ccapled the site indicated by Major Rawiinson, 8c Eprain, 
‘himself a learned Syrian, and weilscquainted with the history 
and geography of the East, considers Calah to be the modern 
Hatareh. a large town inbabited chiefly by Yezidees, and rituatest 
NNW of Nineveh. Between Hatareh and the site of Niveveh 
we find a village bearing the name of Ras-el-Ain, which is evi- 
dently a cocupted form of the Resen of Genesis.” It is worthy 
‘of remark that this theory confirms the statement made in Gen. 
12 where Resen & represented. tg Occuring midway pot. 
tion tetween Calah and ‘But assaming Major Rawlin- 
‘son's hypothesis to be correct, it is clear that there would be.no 
room fora large eity between Nebbi-Yunas and Nimrud, a dis- 
tance of at most, 29 m__ Nor Is it certain that the Iatter may be 
considered as the site of the Larissa of Xenophon. A com: 
‘ble interval must have taken place between the passage of the 
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“river Zab by the Ten thousand and their arrival at the Tigris. 


Te is expressly mentioned that they forded  mountain-stream, 
whicl seems. to have been of some with, soon after they had 
pasted over the Zab. Bat no vestige of any stream of this kind 
Appears between Nimrud and the Tigris. It is 

fore, that the Charaira of Xenophon was the Hazir, oF 
for pissing which, the Teo thogsand marched in NW 
hore eaute fom the lafer ey ehosontered Riel 
which Xetiophon terns ‘and whiclr occupied iy 
the site of the modera Kas-el-Ain. ‘Toe village Known by this 
name is about 12m. from the Tigris, but the ancient city may 
have been mich nearer. Both ‘and Ammianus Mareel- 
Hinus mention a city situated at the mouth of the Zab on pre- 
ively the same site as that by the mounds of Nimrud, 
wich they tery ‘Bieta, of Vithe. But Bitha, er Brita, a 
wile ‘itunes oF 

Nard fn the ante aa 
Assbur founded after his departure trom 

NIMWEGEN. See Nouxcves. 

NIMY-MAISE'RES, a department and commane 
of Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. of 
Mons, watered by the Haine. Pop. of dep. 2,048. 
‘The village is 2 m. N of Mons, on the I. bank of the 
Haine. Pop. 1,496. It has mannfactories of por- 
celain and pipes ‘and of sugar from beet-root. 

NINANE, a commane of Belgium, in the 
of Limbarg and dep. of Chaudfontaine. Poy as 

NEANAI, or Niweanal, a large state in the 
interior of Africa, to the W of the Zanguebar coast, 
intersected by the equator. Nothing is known of it 
save from the reports of Somali traders; who repre- 
sent it as a fertile region, under a sovereign chief. 

NINEHEAD, a parish of Somersttshire, 14 m. 
of Wellington, Area 1,510 acres. Pop. in 18 
B11; in 1841, 349, 

NINE ISLANDS, a group of small islands in the 
Pacific, lying to the N of chipelago, 
in S lat. 4° 36’, E long. 154° 58’. 

NINE MILE PRAIRIE, a township of eo. Calla~ 
way, in the state of Missouri, U.S. Pop. 2. 

NINEROLA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
Gm, from Valentia, celebrated for quarries of fine 
marble. 

NINE STANDARDS, a mountain of Westmore- 
land, 8 m. ESE of Kirkby-Stephen, in N lat, 54° 
27 2”, having an alt. of 2.136 ft. above sea-level. 
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NINEVEH. "See Nomen. 
ANT), a village of in the prov. 
and 20m SE of Trapani. any 
NINFIELD, a parish’ of Sussex, 3} m. SW of 
Battle. “Area 2,700 acres. Pop. in 1841, 568. 


NING, a town and district of China, in the prov. 
of Shen-si, 90 m. NNW of Si'an.—Also a town and 
district in the prov. of Kiang-si, 90 m. WNW of 
Nanshang—Also a town and district in the prov. of 
Yun-nan, 60m. § of Yun-nan. 

NING-GOUTA, a town of Mandshuria, on the 
Hurka river, 90m. ENE of Kirin, in N lar. 44° 24, 
K long. 129° 43. Iris surrounded by a double line 
of strong palisades, with 4 gates. It conducts an 
active trade with the Chinese frontier. 

NING-HAI, a town of Corea, in the prov. of 
Kin-shan, on the Yellow sea, 120 m. SE of Han- 
yang. 

NING-RIA, or Nive:Flat, atownlot China, in the 
Pror- of Kan-en, near the great wall and on the L 

ink of the Hoang-ho, in N lat. 38°32. Itis reputed 
to be Gm. in circuit, and to have two walled suburbs; 
butits houses are mostly built of wood and earth. Its 
brick walls are ancient, and almost entirely covered 
with inoss and lichens, but are well-preserved. The 
streets are dirty, narrow and winding; and many 
quarters are in ruins. This town was the capital of 
a flourishing Tartar state for two centuries. It is 
surrounded on all sides by marshes, in which canes, 
reeds, and water-lilies, grow in abundance. 
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NING-HIANG, a town of China, in the prov. of 
Shan-si, 90 m. SW of Thai-Yuan. 

NING-KOUE, a town of China, in the prov. of 

shwei, in N lat. 81° 2, E long. 118° 43’, It is 
environed by 4 mountainous and thickly wooded ter- 
ritory. It is celebrated for its manufacture of paper 
from a species of rose. 

NINGO, a town of Upper Guinea, on the Gold 
coast, 30 m. W of the embouchure of the Volta, 
‘The environs are flat, fertile, and wooded. 

NING-PO, a city of China, in the prov. of Che- 
Kiang, on a tongue of land at the point of junction 
of two rivers, which, uniting below the town, form 
the Takia or Ning-Po river, in N lat. 29° 54, B long. 
121° 32, about 100 m. S of Shang-hai, and nearly 








« is it | opposite the island of Chnsan, It is situated on a 


fertile plain surrounded by hills, and well-irrigated 
from the river. Its walls, 25 ft. in height, have a 
circuit of 6m. and it is well-supplied with shops, 
but presents no important edifice, except its temples, 
‘one of which is of large size. Its streets are nar- 
row, and are crossed here and there by heavy stone 
arches. Its pop. has been esti at between 


200,000 and 900,000. Of the pop. within the wall, it 


has been estimated that four-fifths are engaged in 
trade, merchandise, or labour; while no less a propor- 
tion than the remaining fifth is calculated to belong to 
the literary class. ‘This, however, includes not only 
the graduates and candidates for literary promotion, 
but also the writers and clerks in the public 
Of the pop. in the suburbs, and on the level plain 
extending to the hills, six parts out of ten are esti- 
mated as deriving their livelihood from agriculture; 
three parts as artisans of various kinds; and the re- 
maining tenth as consisting of fishermen and boat- 
men. ‘The manufacture of carpets amd mats fur- 
nishes employment to a large proportion of the 
people. ‘The female part of the pop. are employed, 
to a considerable extent, in weaving cloth. If the 
statement which was once made by the present taou- 
‘ai be correct, that in N. there are 100,000 houses 
and shops assessed in taxes to the government, even 
4 moderate calculation must raise the number of the 
pop. to nearly 400,000 persons. This, however, will 
be considered a very large estimate, when the extent 
of ground actually covered with buildings is consi- 
dered. In some parts of the city a considerable 
space of ground is occupied by gardens and tombs, 
¢ latter are often covered with shrubs, and various 
species of the melon tribe, ‘There is an usually 
proportion of temples and of spacious private 
brulldings within the walls. The breadth, alto, aud 
cleanliness of the principal streets, give a favourable 
impression of the wealth and rank of the inhabitants. 
‘The comparative facility, however, with which houses 
can be rented within the eity by foreigners, the de- 
cay of many of the buildings, and the non-occuya- 
tion of others, furnish a proof that the city is rapidly 
losing its former splendour and consequence. But 
N. is still a place of ing ce, and has a consid 
able trade with the interior. It has a 
time trade also with the 
island of Formosa, from 








large mari- 
Brov. of Fo-kien, and 

I from oth of which sogar and 
Tig are imported There i also an extensive trade - 


with the prov. -tung. It is one of the 5 ports 
opened by recent treaty to foreign trade, but its eom- 
meres has ns yet proved Tim skcbough its near 
to tea ri It ex] silks to Jay 

and wood! ana ekarcoal” to Shanghai; aa aeons 
siderable number of the pop. find employment in 
junk building. A missionary hospital and station 
‘was founded here in 1843, and promises to be of 





peculiar valne in the evangelization of China. ‘The 
peculiar advantages which N. presents as a mis- 
sionary station are thus enumerated: 1. ‘The pop 
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from the limited extent of its foreign commerce, is 
less exposed to the disquicting, contaminating influ 
ences on their simplicity. 2. ‘The literary character 
and social refinement of the people have acquired 
celebrity throughout the empire. 3. N. is the usnal 
point of access to the populous citpof Hang-chow, 
which is the cap. of the prov. of Che-keang, and is 
inferior in importance only to Su-chow. 4. It has 
also an extensive native trade with the interior. 5. 
Its situation, on the mainland, opposite to Chusan, 
invests it with an important character, under a va- 
{riety of fatnre contingencies. In the event of a re- 
currence of hostilities, Chusan would probably, as in 
the Inst war, be immediately ocenpied by British 
\ troops; and, ‘once re-oceupi ald be perma- 
|) ently reiained, and probably substituted for Hon 
Kong, 1s the base of British power. This wot 
‘open Chusan to missionary efforts; and missionaries 
| from N., speaking the same dialect, would be ready 
{at once to enter on this fertile, salubrious, and popu- 
{lous island. ‘The climate, like that of Shang-hai, 
is favourable for Europeans of ordinary physical 
strength; the boundary regulations perinit a con- 
siderable extent of missionary exertion; the people 
are friendly and respectful to foreigners; the rulers 
evince no disposition to oppose the efforts of mis- 
sionaries; and the dialects of Shang-bai and N., 
though dissimilar, resemble each other more than at 
any other two of the consular cities of China.” One 
of the brauches of the river of N. leads in a NE 
direction to Yu-yow und Hang-chu-fa; the other, or 
SW branch, leads to Fung-wai. A bridge of boats 
connects the town with its suburbs. In the year 
1841, a body of British troops held winter-quarters 
hhere’, ‘Tho weather set in intensely cold in the mid 
dle of December, and on the 14th of that month the 
surrounding hills were all covered with snow, which 
also fell heavily in the town itself. 

NING-THL See Kyax-Dvars. 

NING-TU, a town of China, in the prov. of Kiang- 
si, in N lat, 96° 27, E long. 115° 49". 

‘NING-YUEN, a town of Eastern Tartary, near 
the frontier of China, situated on a small river of the 
same name which falls into the gulf of Leao-tung, 
250 m. E of Pekin.—Also a town of China, in the 
prov. of Ho-nan, in N lat. 25° 82, E long. 111° 46’. 

NINIAN BAY, a bight on the NE coast of Aus- 
tralia, to the W of Point Barrow, running into the 
Iand about 8 m. 

NINIANS (Sarr), « parish and town of Stirling- 
Shire. The greater part of the p. is arable land, 
and well-cultivated. Pop. in 1841, 10,080—The 
{ town, 2 m. § of Stirling, is a considerable manufuc- 

turing place. ‘Tartans, woollen stuffs, and nails are 
extensively made here, and at the village of Ban- 
nockburn. In 1746, the church, converted into a 
magazine by the Highland army, was blown 
Moe (snain cerect-ie narrow cand coded, wad tho 
houses are in general old-fashioned. 

‘NINK, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Archan- 
gel, in about 64° $0’ N lat,, and 31° E long. 

NINOVE, a town of Belginm, in the prov. of E. 
Flanders, on the Dender, 16 m. SW of Brassels, and 
22m. SSE of Ghent. Pop. in 1842, 4,500. Linen 
yarn is made here. 

NINTH 














, small island off the S coast 
af Nani Dicthen’s Land, in § lat. 40° 51’, E long. 
147° 15". 

N a yillage of France, in the dep. of Vi- 
enne, cant. and 5 m.§ of Chatellerault. Pop. 1,500. 

‘NIO, anciently Jos, a small island of European 
Turkey, in the archipelago, 17 m. SW of Naxos, and 
4m. E of Sikyno, 8 m. in length from SE to NW, 
and 3$m. in breadth. It is hilly, and not particu- 
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larly fertile, but has a pop. of 3,700 Greeks, who 


nnn nnd nein 


raise both wine and cotton; they export also oil, 
wax, cheese, and honey; their principal property, 
however, consists in their cattle, which are numer- 
ous. Nio, the chief town, is built on a height on 
the W side of the island, and is said to contain 
three-fourths of the inhabitants. ‘Tradition asserts 
that Homer died in this island, and had erected to 
him a monument here. Gaultier fixes the position 
of the highest and central point of the island in N lat. 
36° 42’ 44”, E long. 25° 207 59”. 

NIGUIL-SUR-L'AUTISE, a village of France, 
in the dep. of La-Vendee, cant. of Saint-Hilaire- 
sur-l’Autise. Pop. 800, 

NIONS. See Nroxs. 

NIORT, an arrondissement, canton, and town of 
France, in the dep. of Deux-Sevres—The arrond. 
comprises 8 cants., and has an area of 148,501 hect. 
Pop. in 1841, 102,482—The cant. comprises 13 com. 
Pop. in 1841, 30,758.—The town, situated on the 
Sevre, which from it takes the name of Sevre-Nior- 
taise, in N lat. 46° 19’, had a pop. of 18,739 in 1841. 
Tt stands on two small hills,and has a castle flanked 
with four round towers. It has a public library of 
20,000 vols., a communal college, a school-of-design, 
and a botanic garden. Its manufactures consist of 
woollen-stuffs, gloves, leather, and paper.— 
‘Also a town of France, dep. of the Mayenne, 2 m. 
W of Lassay. Pop. 2,000. 

NIO-TCHU, a river of Tibet, which joins the 
Bang-suk-Zangvo, on ther. bank, onthe frontier of 


n, 

NIPASK, a lake of North America, in N lat. 52° 
107, W long. 108° 20. 

NIPHON. See Nivox. 

NIPIGON, a river and lake of Upper Canada, 
‘The lake is about 60 m, N of Lake Superior, and 
discharges itself into the latter lake by the fiver, 
which has a course from NNW to SSE. 

NIPISIGHIT, a river and village of New Brans- 
wick. ‘The river has a NE course, and enters the S 
side of Chaleur bay, above 12 leagues W of Cai 
quit island, after a course of 45m. ‘The v, is at its 


mouth. 
NIPISSING, a lake of Upper Canada, tothe NW 
of Lake Huron, into which it discharges itself by the 
river Francais. | It is also connected with the Ottawa 
by the SW branch. It is noted for its immense 


flocks of wild is about 50 m. in length, by 
85m, in breadth. ley 


NIRGUA, a town of Venezuela, 36 m. W of Va- 
lencia, originally erected in the vieinity of the mines 
of Villa-Rica, but afterwards removed in conse- 
quence of the repeated attacks of the Indians. Its 
environs are fertile, but infected by malaria, ‘The 
Sambos of N., for services rendered to the royal 
authority, attained from the Spanish monarch the 
title of “his faithfal and loyal subjects, the Sambos 
of the city of Nirgua.” ‘The houses are almost all 
in ruins from 

IRIS, a village of Farsisten, in Persia, 75.m. E 
of Shiraz. It has manufactories of arms and cut- 


lery. 

NIRMUL, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Berar, and district, of Nandere, belonging 0 the 
Nizam, 4 m. N of the Godavery. 

o AEVA, a village of Sion, in Japan, 80 m. ENE 


feaco. 
NISAO, a river of Hayti, which rises in a small 
lake, and flows SSE, having its embouchure in about 
N lat, 18° 14’, W long. 70° 12 
NISCH. See Nisa. 
NISEMASSE, a cluster of small islands in the 
Eastern seas, in N lat. 8° 15’, E long. 128° 42’. 
‘NISHAPUR, an sucient city of Persia, 35 m. 
WSW of Meshid, ouce the greatest and richest in 
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the prov. of Khorassan. About the midile of the ; 
12th cent. it was taken by the Tartars, and so.com- 
pletely ruined that when the inhabitants returned 
they could not distinguish the situation of their own 
houses. Its ruins are said to cover a circuit of 25m. 
‘The present pop. is about 8,000. Delicious frnits are 
produced in its neighbourhood; and it has « trade in 
turquoises, iron, and salt. 

NISHNABATTONA, a river of Louisiana, which 
falis into the Missouri, on the 1. bank, in N lat. 40° 
20%. It is about 50 yds. wide at its mouth, and rans 
parallel to the Missouri throughout the greater part 
of its course. 

NISI, a town of Greece, in the SW of the Morea, 
on the r. bank of the Pidheima, near its mouth. It 
is'supposed to Rp el of the ancient Steni- 
claros, a port of the ns. ‘The vieinity is rich 


distriet of Messina, which flows into the Ionian sea 
after a SE cowrse‘of 12m. Its sands are said to yield 





td, 
P'NISIBIN, a villageof Asiatic ‘Turkey, in the pash. 
of Bagdad, 36m. SE of Mardin, now of petty dimen- 
sions, but distinguished as oecupying the site of the 
ancient fortress of Nisibis, long regarded by the Ro- 
mans as the firmest bulwark of the Eastern empire. 
‘The foundation of the walls, abont 3 m. in eireuit, 
and several detached towers, may still be seen over- 
looking the small but rapid river Mygdonins, and ap- 

worehed by a small Roman bridge of 12 arches. 
The greater part of the site of the ancient city is 
now covered with the black tents of the Kurds. 
Rice is cultivated in the environs. 

NISIDA, or Nisrra, a small island of the Medi- 
terrineun, in the gulf of Naples, 3m. SE of Pozzuoli. 
Its lower part is covered with gardens'and other cul- 
tivated ground, while the upper is crowned as an- 
ciently with wood: It is described by Luean as 
emitting pestilential steamis; but at present it is per- 
fectly salubriotis. It has a small sea-port called 
Porto-Pavone, where ships going to Naples perform, 
quarantine. See article Navtes (Guur or). 

NISKAYUNA, a township of Schenectady €o;, in 
the Etats of New York, U.S, on the 8 side of the 
Mohawk, 12 m. NW of Albany. Pop. 700.—Also 
4 settlement of Shakers, 8 m. NW of Albany. 

NISMES. See Nrues, 

NISSA, a fiue city of Bulgaria, the Naissus of 
antiquity, and one of the oldest towns’ in European 
‘Turkey, seated on the J. bank of the rapid Nischava, 
a tributary of the Morava, which divides the town 
from the dilapid or fortress. It is encircled 
by an earthen embankment with palisades and gates; 
and its fortress is surrounded by a strong rampart of 
masonry, with elevated bastions. ‘The pop. is about 
4,000. "Mr. Speticer is of opitiion that a good ear- 
Tiage-road: might be eoustructed from the valley of 
N. by following the couse of thé Morava to Pristina, 
and from thence taking the valley of ‘the Vardar, 
through Macedonia, to Salonies on the sea. 
Dr. Platé is of opinion that, in the event of the pro- 
longation of the German and Hungarian railways 
across Turkey, as a means of speedy communication 
with the East, the line should ran along the r. bank 
of the Morava; and then, leaving the valley, go 
‘over low upland either toward N. oF Sophia, whenee 
it would be pushed forward to Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople, or into the valley of the 
thence into that of the Vardar near Uskub. 

NISSAH, a river of Algeria, which descends from 
the Gurgurah, and after receiving the Bugdurak, as- 
sumes the name of the Buberak, and flows inte the 
Mediterranean, 42 m. E of Algiers. 

NISSAN, a village of France, in the 
rault, 4m, SW of Beziers. Pop. 1,200. 
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NISSAVA, a river of European Tarkey, which 
descends from Mount Jesekowitz to the S ‘of Sin- 
shink; flows WNW, passing Nissa; and, 12 m, below 
the latter town, joins the Morava, on the r. bank, 
after a course of 90 m. 

NISSER-VAND, a lake of Norway, in the bail, 
of Bradsberg. It is about 30m. in length, and from 
2 to 3 m. in breadth; and is enclosed by cliffs of 
vast elevation, or mountains clothed with sombre 
pine-forests, It discharges its waters by the Nid-ely 
into the Skager-rack. ‘ 

NISSUM-FIORD, an inlet on the W coast of 
Jutland, communicating with the sea by a narrow 

called the Scnder-minde, in N lnt. 56° 2%, 
Tris 13 m. in length, by 4 m. in breadth 

NISPELRODE, a village of Holland, in the prov. 
of N. Brabant, 12 m. E of Bois-le-Due. Pop, 1,600, 

NISTER, a village of the duchy of Nassau, in the 
bail. of Hachenburg, on an afiluent of the Sieg. 
Pop. 2,136, 

NI-TAO, an island of the Yellow-sea, near the | 
‘SW extremity of Corea. It is 12 m, in length from 
Nos. 


NITH, the largest of the three chief rivers of | 
Dumfries-shire, giving name to the W division; of 
the co. Its principal liead-streams rise on the N 
side respectively of Prickeny and Benbain-hills, 2} 
1m. asunder, both on the boundary of Ayrshire. After 
passing the village of New-Camnock, and receiving 
in its vicinity from the 8, Connal-burn and the heau- 
tiful and rapid Afton-water, it enters Dumfries-shire, 
to the confluence with it of the Skaar, 
passing the large village of Thornhill. Its banks till 
below Sunquhar, thongh redeemed from the dreari- 
ness which characterizes them in ‘pri, consist 
chiefly of a verdant vale overlooked by variform hat 
not grand or bold mountain-land; but tliey are after- 
wards exquisitely rieh in all the varieties of’ the 
choicest landscape. From the confluence with it of 
the Skaar, it flows over a distance of 11} m. SE by 
S to a point near the confluence with it of the Cairn 
it'then makes a bold and beautiful sweep westward ;* 
and thence, over # distance of 8 or 8} m., runs 
nearly due S to the Solway frith. About 2) m. 
below Dumfries, it begins slowly to expand into 

between Craigletiock- rocks and 
veroek -eastle, whiere it fairly: becomes lost 
in the Solway frith, 43 or 5 m: below the. point 
of begun expansion, it attains a breadth of 2} m. 
Owing principally to: the tide’s impetuosity, the na- 
vigation of the river is difficult to seamen unac- 
quainced with its peculiarities; butit has been greatly 
improved, and is identified with considerable traffic. 
‘The Nith, exclusive of all minor bends and windings, 
hias altogether a course of about 49m, 

NITHSDALE, the western of the three great di- 
visions of Dumfties-shire; so named’ from its beitig 
drained and traversed by the river Nith; ‘The'soil in 
most parts is light and dry. ‘The district even yet is 
of not very well-defined limits, or hias along its E. 
side much ground which is debatenble between it and 
Antiandale. ‘The original name was Strathnith or 
Stranith. In 1620, Robert, 8th Lord Maxwell, was 
created earl of N. William, the 5th earl, took part 
with the Pretender in 1745, and was attainted, and 
condemned to be beheaded; but, through the address 
and courage of his countess, made an extraordinary 
eseape from the Tower. 

PASS, a pass leading from Kumaon into 

Tibet, by the banks of the Dauli, and the ravine of 

the Niti river. The crest of the pass is 16,814 ft. 

above sea-level. The village of N. is situated in NN * 
lar. 30° 47, E long. 79° 56. 

NITON, # parish: and village in the isle pe i 

Pop. 61 4] 
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Si. $ of Newport. Area 1,170 acres, 
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NITRA. See Nevtes. 

NITTANY, a mountain of Pennsylvania, U.S 
which commences in Centre co., and extends be- 
tween Lycoming and Northumberland cos., almost 
to the W branch of the Susquehanna. 

NITTEDAL, a village and parish of Noi 
m. NE of Christiani. Pop. 1,458. 

‘NITTENAU, a town of Bavaria, 12 m. WNW of 
Roding. on the I. bank of the Regen. Pop. 800. 

‘NITTORE, a town of Hindostan, in the Nizam’s 
territories, 52 m. NW of Bidur. 

‘NIUCUNDA, ativer of Sweden, which issues from 
a lake on the E side of the Kiolen mountains; flows 
through the Stor-sien lake; and enters the gulf of 
Bothnia, 9 m. SE. of Sundsvall. 

‘NIUERA-ELIA, or Newera-Exta, an clevated 

lain or table-land in the island of Ceylon, 47 m. 

SW of Kandy. ‘The summits of the high grounds in 
the interior of Coson frequently stretch into & con- 
sidernble extent of table land, which, when encireled 
by hls, presents the. appearance of an extensive 
basin: in a situation of this description, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,200 ft. above sea-level, stands the plain of 
N,, about 4m, in length, and 1} m. in breadth, on 
which a military station was established in 1829, as 
a convalescent post. ‘The intervening space between 
it and Kandy has till recently been almost without 
inhabitants, and devoid of every kind of cultivation, 
but is less’ densely wooded than the low grounds. 
‘Though generally designated a plain, this district 
presents considerable inequalities of surface, being 
divided into two valleys by a range of lls eoveret 
with jungle, which towards the $ are broken into a 
succession of abrupt rising grounds and ravines; to 
the N, however, the ground is almost uniformly 
level. Springs and rills of water are met with in 
every direction, and give a marshy ebaracter to the 
surfaee, wherever the slope is insufficient to afford 
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free drainage. ‘This particularly applies to the up- 
per portion of the pl the Legg of which is 
‘a complete morass during most of the year. On 


every side, the plain is encircled by lofty mountains, 
one of which rises 2,000 ft, above the station, and 
consequently must be more than 8,200 ft, above the 
level of the sea. ‘These mountains, though exceed- 
ingly steep, rocky, and nearly devoid of soil, are eov- 
ered to the summit with forest-trees and underwood. 
‘Most of the surface of the plain is composed of black 
peat, but in some parts there is a rich mould, resting 
on yellow clay or gravel, and covered with a coarse 
tufted grass, ‘The climate, though very invigorating 
after the heat of the sea-coast, is too bleak and va- 
riable to be pleasaut. ‘The position, moreover, is 
exposed to violent gusts of wind, particularly at the 
change of the monsoons; and even when the rays of 
the sun are unclouded, a cold dry piercing wind gen- 
erally prevails. To those who have been long resi- 
dent in the low grounds, the mornings and evenings 
here afe very cold, for the therm, sometimes falls to 
29°, and ices formed of considerable thickness; it sel- 
dom rises above 70°, and Europeans can take exer- 
cise, even during the hottest period of the day, with- 
‘out experiencing the slightest inconvenience. As 
may be etal from the situation, the daily vatia- 
tions in temp, are considerable, and often extremely 
sudden. N. has its wet and dry seasons, the former 
taking place during the SW, the latter during the NE 
monsoon; but nomonth ever passes without rain; heavy 
dows ate algo frequent in the mornings and evenings, 
and the station is often enveloped in dense fogs. —" 

Aistriet has been highly recommended to emigrants by 
parties well-acquainted with the locslity. Mr. Sirr, 
in his Ceylon and the Cingalese, says: “We can bear 
witness to the advantages offered in this mountain- 
district for a Enropean settlement, and the only mat- 





ter of astonishment is that so many years of British 


ruleshould have; before the atiempt was made. 
‘he natives, says Mr, Baker, now produce five sue: 
cessive crops o from the same land. Stock 


ofall Kinds is remarkably cheap, and the dranght-but= 
{alo is anvanimal which entirely supersedes he horee 
forall heavy work, not only on account of his great 
strength, but from the fact of bis requiring no other 
food than pasture. Wheat has been experimented 
upon, and the quality produced. pro nitely 
superior to the seed imported, and yet Ceylon is en- 
tirely dependent upon America for the supply of 
flour. Oats and beans thrive well, but have been 
neglected, sonsoanratl the horses in the island are 
expensively upon and gram, the princ) 
Portion of which isi Se 





jich is imported from. 






a river of France, in the dep. of Basses- 
Pyrenees, which has its source near St.-Jean-Pied- 
de-Port; and joins the Adour, on the 1, bank, at 
Bayonne, after a NW conree of 4m, 

IVELLE, or Nivoxxe, a river having its souree 
in the Spanieh prov, of Pampelunay near Undacte, 
and flowing NW through the French dep. of Basses- 
Pyrenees into the bay of Biscay. after a course of 24 
m. The British army under Wellington crossed it 
at St.-Jean-de-Luz in Nov. 1813.—Also a village of 
France. in the dep. of Nord, eant, of St. Amand, 9 
m. NNW of Valenciennes. Pop. 1,570. 

NIVELLES, Nivexue, or Nyvit, a town of Bel- 
gittm, in the prov. of S. Brabant, 17m. S of Brussels, 
on the Thienne. Pop. 7,926, It has manufactories 
of woollen and cotton stuffs, Ince, and hats; and nu- 
merous distilleries, breweries, and tanneries. 

NIVERNAIS, an ancient provinee in the interior 
of France, to the W of Burgundy, and NW of Or- 
Teanais. It is about 60 m. long, and 50 m. broad, 
and has an area of 639,806 eet.’ ‘The greater pact 
of it is now comprehended in the dep. of the Nievre. 
Its cap. was Nevers—The canal of N. runs from 
the Loire, at the embouchure of the Aron, to the 
Yonne at La Choise. 

NIVERNAIS BAY, a large bay at the E end of 
Lake Ontario. 

NIVIANO, a small town of the duchy of Parma, 
situated on a hill not far from the Trebia, 8m. S of 





Piacenza, 

NIVILLAC, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 2 m. NE of La 
Roche-Bernard. Pop. 2,850. 

NIVONNE. | See Nivente. 

NIWNITZ, a town of Moravia, 3 m. SE of Un- 
garisch-Brod. Pop, 1,800. 

NIXDORE, or Great Nrkorsporr, a town of 
Bohemia, 27 m. ENE of Dresden, Pop. 5,000. It 
has considerable manufactures of linen and cotton. 

NIXONTON, a township of Pasquotank co., N. 
Carolina, U. S,, on Little River. 

NIZA, a small town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Alentejo, near the Tagus, 15m, NNW of Bortalegre, 
between the rivulets of N. and Kigueiro. Pop. 2,300. 

)ERABAD. 


NIZAM’S TERRITORIES. Hyp 
NIZAMPATAM, a town of India, in the prov. of 
the Northern Circars, 45 m. SW of lipatam, in 


N lat. 15° 56’. It carries on a considerable coasting- 
trade, by means of the small eraft of the natives. — 

‘NIZANKOWICE. a town of Galicia, in the cir- 
cle and 6 m. $ of Przemysl. 

NIZAO. See Nisa0. 

NIZIBIN. See Nisiars. 

NIZIERS (Sars7), a town of France, dep. of the 
Bhone, 30 m. NNW of Lyon. Pop. 1,860.—Also 
Yillage in the dep. of Ain, cant. and 4m. E of St. 
‘Tirvier-de-Courtoux. Pop. 1,600.—Also a village in 
the dep. of the Loire, 9 m.N of Roannes; and an 
other y, in the same dep. 9m. S of Montbrison, |. 
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NIZNIORO, a town of Austrian Poland, in the 
circle and 15 m. ENE of Stanislawow. Flints are 
found in the neighbourhood, anda magazine of them 
is or was kept at this place for the army. 

NIZON, a commune and village of France, in the 
dep. of Finistere, 18 m. SE of Quimper. Pop. 1,380. 

RIZONNE, a river of France, which rises 8m. 8 
of Nontron, in the dep. of Dordogne, and flows in a 

SW conrse of 86 m. to the Dronne. = 

NIZOVA, or Nisanan, a port of Southern Dag- 
histan, in the khanate and 30m. ENE of Kuba, at 
the embouchure of the Kudialt shai. 

NIZZA. See Nice. 

NIZZA-DELLA-PAGUIA, or Nizza-Moxren- 
RATO, a town of the Sardinian states, in the duchy of 
Montferrat, and prov. of Acqui, at the junction of 
the Nizzn and the Belbo, 17 m. SW of Alessandria, 
on the provincial road conducting from Acqui to 
Asti. Its form is peculiar, being as nearly as pos- 

ble triangle enclosed with very solid walls; the 
Syeiicatons, particularly at the angles, are of very 

taposiag character. It is seated in a beautiful and 

juxuriant plain, with vine-clad hills rising around it, 
and sparkling with villas, churches, and raral dwell- 
ings. It contains 687 houses, 999 families, and 4,377 
inhabitants. Many improvements have been made 
upon it since 1815, and others are in progress and in 
contemplation. The territory of this district teems 
with almost every species of vegetation, but is most 
renowned for its splendid vineyards, and its wines 
have long attained the highest celebrity in every 
of Italy. It produces a great quantity of fruit of va- 
rious kinds, and is especially fAimous for'the growili 
of melons, Its great strength as a fortified town, 
and its importance as a military position, involved it 
in all the miseries incident to war, through a long 
succession of ages. ‘The town, or city as it is called, 
has many fine buildings, public and private. ‘There 
are 8 parochial, and 9 other churches and convents; 
the civic palace, with its noble portico and lofty 
tower; several handsome and spacious case, or fa- 
mily palaces; theatre, schools for the instraction 
of both sexes, and several benevolent institutions. 

NOACOTE, a fruitful valley of Nepal, situated 
under the 28th parallel of N Iat., and so near the 
mountains a8 to be perfectly sheltered from the N 
winds, on which account it is much warmer than 
the other parts of Nepal, and produces all the fruits 
of the more southern provinces, and a quantity of 
sugar.—Its capital of the same name, 17 m. NW of 
Katmandu, is not of great extent, but contains some 
of the largest and best-looking houses in Nepal, and 
acelebrated Hindu temple, dedicated to Bhavany. 
Its situation is of importance, as commanding the 
only entrance in this ‘quarter from Tibet, and stand- 
ing close to Mount Dhybun, by which the Chinese 
army was obliged to descend in 1792, when they in- 
vaded Nepal. 

NOAGOR, a town of Hindostan, in Gundwana, at 
the confluence of the Mehe and Hetsu, 45 m. SSE. 
Bottunpur. 

NOAILLAN, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Gironde, cant. and 2 m. N of Vil- 
landraut. Pop. 2,200. 

NOAILLES, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Correze, cant. and 4 m. S. of Breves. Pop. 650.— 
Also ay. in the dep. of Oire, 9 m, SE of Beauvais. 
Also a v. in the dep. of Tarn, eant. and 4m. S of 


les. 
NOALE. See Novarr. 




















rt | 24 m. SW of Pinsk, on the r. bank of the Stokhod. 


i 
roduces sugar-cane, and good crops of grain andecot-  } 
Ton. The inhabitants ime Hindus, whose} 

‘ef retains the ancient title of jam.—The capital 
is @ large town defended by a stone wall, with round 
towers and a ditch. A considerable proportion of} 
its pop. are weavers, and manufacture very beautiful 
cloths, which are exported to Surat and other places. 
‘The river Nagne, which flows past the town, is sup- 

ed by the natives to possess some qualities pecu- 
Barly favourable for the dyeing of cotton cloths, for 
the excellence of which this place is celebrated. In 
1808, the jam of N. entered into a treaty with the 
British, by which he engaged that his subjects should 
refrain from piracy. 

NOANAMA (Sax Joszra pe), a settlement of 
New Granada, in the prov. of Choco, on the shore 
of the river San Juan, 170 m. N of Popayan. 

NOAN-JEDDU, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Gujerat, 48 m. E of Surat. 

NOARA, a town of Sicily, in the prov. and 83m. } 
WSVW of Messina. Copper and lend are wrought in 
the vicinity. 

NOBA, a small island in the Eastern seas, near 
the W coast of Aru, in S lat. 5° 5’. 

NOBBER, a parish of co. Meath, 12 m. WNW of 
Navan. Area 10,488 acres. Pop. 3,757.—The vil- 
lage of N., 5 m. ENE of Moynalty, was the birth- 
Bate SH TGTOVORCarelany tho lash of the Trish min- 
strels. 

NOBEL, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Minsk, 






















NOBLE, a county in the NE part of Iowa, U. 8., 
intersected by the Elkhart and Tippecanoe rivers. 
Area 482 sq.m. Pop. in 1841. 2,702.—Also a town- 
ship in Morgan co.,in Ohio, Pop. in 1841, 1,808. — 
Also a township in Shelby co., in Ohio. Pop. 1,894 

NOBLEBOROUGH, « township of Lincoln 
Maine, U. S,, 174 m. NE of Boston. Pop. 2,210. 
Also a township of Herkimer co., New York, on the 
NW side of Canada creek. 

NOBLESJAS, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 
30m. NE of Toledo, Pop. 1,800. The surrounding 
country is fertile in olives and vines. 

NOBLESTOWN, a village of Alleghany co. in 
Pennsylvania, U. 8, 10 m. SW of Pittsburg. 

NOBLESVILLE, the capital of Hamilton ¢o., 
in Towa, U. 8, 20 m. NE of Indianapolis, on White 
river. 

NOBRA, a town and district of Tibet, in N lat. 
34° 38, at an alt. of 11,000 ft. above sea-level. ‘The 
Shay-yok, an affluent of the Indus, has its origin in 
lake or a glacier in this district. 

NOBRE (La), a commune and village of France, 
ws dep, of Cantal, cant. and $m. of Champs. 

(OCARA, a town of Naples, in. the prov. of 
Calabria-Citra, 27 m. NNE of Castrovillari. 

NOCARIO, a village of Corsica, 12 m. ENE of 
Corte. Pop. 500. 

NOCCEANO, a town of Naples, in Abruzto- 
Ultra I ma, 9 m. $ of Civita-di-Penne. Pop. 770. 

NOCE, a town of France, in the dep. of the Orne, 
80m. E of Alencon. Pop. 1,875; of cant. 10,600. 

NOCEDA, a village of Spain, in the prov. and 
27 m. SE of Villafranca, near the r. bank of the 
Cabrera. Pop. 579. 

NOC or Nucexta-Camentanra, a town of 
the States of the Church, in the duchy of Spoleto, 5 
m. SW of Ancona, and 15 m. W of Camerino, in N 
Jat. 43° 6’. It suffered severely by an earthquake in 

















NOALESO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21 
1m, SSW of Jaen. Pop. 1,900. eS 
NOANAGUR, a district of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Gujerat, near the S side of the gulf of Cutch, 
on the I. bank of the Nagne. ‘The soil is stony, but 





1751, and does not now contain above 900 inhabi- 
tants. Cee however, the see of a bishop, and 
is celel for its baths. 

NOCERA, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Dltra 


2da, 20 m. SSW of Cosenza. Pop. 2,800. 1 
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NOCERA-DE-PAGANI, or Nocerta-Aura- 
TeaNAa, a town of Naples, in Prineipato- Citra, on 
the Sarno, 9 m. NE of Salerno. It is a place of 
some antiquity. After its destruction by Roger of 
Normandy, inthe 11th cent, the inhabitants in- 
stead of rebuilding the town on its former 
continued to occupy the surrounding villages, which 
they gradually extended, and embellished with a 
number of handsome edifices; hence the present 
town, instead of being surrounded with ramparts, 
presents to the eye seatered gronps of houses, plea- 
fantly intermingled with ‘rural seenery._ Is. pop. 
amounts to about 6,800. It is the woot a his op, 
and contains a number of charches and convents. 

NOCHIZTLAN, the capital of a district in the 
Mexican state of Zacatecas, 60 m. NW of Oaxa- 
ca, containing 164 families of Spaniards, Mulat- 
toes, and Tadlaos, engaged in the cultivation and 
commerce of grain} and in the manufacture of woven 
stu 

‘NOCT, a canton and town of Naples, in the prov. 











of Terra-de-Bari, 27 m. N of Tarento, | Pop. 8,000. 
NOCIGLIA, a, village of Naples. in the prov. of 
Terra-d’Otranto, 21m. E of Gallipoli. 


NOCKAMIXON, a township of Bucks co. in 
Pennsylvania, U: 8, 14m. N of Doylestown. Pop. 


,000. 
NOCKHOLT, a parish of Kent, 5 m. W of Seven- 
Oaks. Area 1,750 neres. Pop. 539. 

NOCOR, a small river of Iatarcske: which falls 
into the Mediterranean, in N lat. 35° 15’. 


NOCTE (La), a village of France, inthe dep. of 
Nievre, cant. and 4m, SSE of ‘Tours, on an arm of 
the Cressone. | Pop: 704. 


NOCTON, a parish of Lincolnshire, 7 m. SE of 
Lincoln. Arex 3,840 acres. Pop. 558. 
NODAWA, a river of Louisiana, which falls into 
the Missonrj, on the © side, in the NW part of the 
state, Tt hau $ cours und is about 70 ys wide 
above its month. 
NODDLE'S ISLAND, ‘@ small, pleasant, and 
La island in Boston harbour, Massachi setts, U. 
8. about 2 m. ENE of the town, on the Chelsea 
shore. A strong fortress has been built on it. 
NODEAH. See Nuppea. 














NODJIBABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the dis- 
trict and 90 m. NE’ of Delhi. 

» NODZ, a village of France, in the dep, of Doubs, 
18 m, SE of Besancon. Pop. 500. 

NOE, village of Franee, in the dep, of Hante- 
Garonne, cant. of Carbone, 21 m. SSW of Tou- 
louse. Poy 

NOEL LANDS, @ group of small islands, in 
fhe Mergut archipelago, in N lat. 10° 45% E long. 

NOESA-BARON, an island in the Fastern seas, 
near the $ coast of Java, in S lat. 8° 39', about 25 
m. in eirenmf. 

NOESA-CAMBAZ, or Puto-Cansmaz, in island 
in the Fastern sens, near the 8 coast of Java, in S 
lat, 7° 42". Te is about 45 m. in cirenmf. 

NORSA -COMBA, a small island in the Eastern 
seas, to the SE of Borneo, in § lat. 5° 1 

NOESA-LAOUT, a small island in the Eastern 
seas, near the S coast of Ceram, in S lat. 3° 40’. 

a -NESSING, a smal standin the astern 

extremity of Timor, in 5 lat. 8° 20. 

“NOES SERAS, four small islands in the East- 


? plore yeies Oe 


NOGAIS, 2 oFigin, located in the S of Ranssia, 
chdedy to the W pat ofthe gor ef Castanan the Xp of Tas? 





rida, and the S part of Yekaterinoslav. They are divided into 
several hordes or tribes. Those on the Kaban, in the W part of 
Ganeasas, ae called Little Ne or Black N. and amount to about 
10,000 farnilies. See articlo Tamtans, 


NOGALES, a town of in the prov. and 27 
m Shot Bnlajon, Pop, 80) Aleoatora of Spain, 
in the pros. and 45 m. N of Palencia 
ARA, a small town of Austrian Italy, in the 

pror. of Verona, on the Tartaro, 

NOGARO, a town of France, in the dep. of Gers, 
on the Nidon, 21m. WSW of Condom. Pop. 1,890; 
of cant, 14, O74. 
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thus formed by the two branches of the Vistula and 
the Baltic with its bays, is also called Nogat. It is 
fertile, and of considerable extent. ‘The N. is con 
nected with the Elbing by a canal. 


NOGENT L'ARTAULD, a town of France, in 
the dep. of Aisne, on the ‘Marne, 6 m. $ of Chatenu- 
Thierry. P 

NOGENT-! :E-BERNARD, a town of France, in 
the dep. of the Sarthe, 18 m. NNE of Le-Mans. 
Pop. 3,000. 

NOGENT-LE-ROT, a canton and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Marne, 12m. N of Chartres. Pop. 
of town 2,079; of cant, 11,976. ‘The town is eele- 
brated for its cutlery —Also a town and cant. in the 
dep. of Eure-et-Loir, 10 m. SE of Dreux. Pop. of 
town 1,800; of cant. 11,439. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU, a canton and town of 
Frans; in the dep. of the Enre-et-Loir, 27 m. SW 

of Chartres. It has considerable manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Pop. of town 7,000; of cant, 12,715. 

NOGENT-SUR-MARNE, a town of Erance, in 
the dep. of Seine, 6 m. F of Paris, on the r. bank of 
the Marne. Pop. 1.828, 

NOGENT-SUR-SEINE, a canton and town of 
France, in the dep. of Aube, situated on the I. bank 
of the Seine, which here becomes navigable, 29 1m. 
NW of Troyes. Pop. 3,383. It is not well-built, 
but has manufactories of stockings, and a consider- 
able trade with Paris by the river, chiefly in wine 
and corn. It was the scene of actions between the 
French and the Allies, on the 9th and 10th Febra- 
ary, 1814.—The arrond. has an area of 85,000 hect,, 
gees pore a PALL DE Tass OTe comprises exe 

OGENT- SUR -VERNISSON, village of 
Frinee i in the dep. of Loiret, cant.’ and 6 m. NW 
of Chatillon-sur-Loing. Pop. 830. 

NOGHE, a village of Sennasr, on the r. bank of 
the Nile, 50 m. NE of Sennaar. 

NOGUEIRA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, on the 1. bank of the Tefe, near its confluence 
with the Amazon.—Also a town of Portugal, in the 
Prov. of Retremedars, comarca and 7m. W of Setu- 


OCU ETR AT DO-CABO, a town of Borkagalin 
the peur: of Beira, comarca and 24m: Wat 

8 OGGERAS, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 
36 m. S of Sara; Pop. 550. 

NOHANENT. a village of France, in the dep. of 
Pay-de-Dome, cant. and 8-m, NNW of Clermout- 
Ferrand. Pop. 1,125. 

NOHOVAL, or Nocwevar, & parish in cos. West- 
‘meath and Longford, fm. NW by W of Ballymore. 

Area of Westmeath section 11,588 acres, of which 
2.391 acres are in Lough Ree. Area of the Long- 
ford section 3,563 neres. Pop. in 1851, 4,154; in 

1, 4,480.—Also @ parish, containing a village of 
the same name, on the coast of co. Cork, 4 m. E of 
Kinsale. Area 2,568 acres. Pop. in 1831,-1,2603, 
in 1841, 1,175.—Also a parish in co. Clare, 2} a 
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NE of Kilfenora. Area 4,661 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
408; in 1841, 450. 

NOHOVAL-DALY, a parish in cos. Cork and 
Kerry, 6] m. NW by W of Mill-street. ‘Area of the 
Cork section, 11,544 acres: of the, Kerry. section, 
5,829 acres. Pop. of the whole, in 1831, 9,229; in 
1841, 8,954. ‘The surface consists of a portion of 
the glen or vale of the river Blackwater, almost im- 
mediately below that river's souree, and portions of 
the mountainous screens of the vale within both 
Cork and Kerry. 

NOHOVAL-KERRY, a parish in eo. Kerry, 2} 
m. W of Castle-Island. "Area 3,204 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 853; in 1841, 944. 

‘NOIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. and 9m. 8 
by E i 


of Bari. 
NOIDAN-LE-FERIOUX, a village of France, 
in the dep. of Haute-Saone, cant. and 6 m. 8 of 
Shey sor boone: Pop. 820. 4 

NOEL, or Navan, a river of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Coimbatore, which descends from the W 
Ghants, and flows E to the Cayery, which it joins 
on the r, bank, near Vaylur. 

NOIR (Care), a cape on the W coast of Tierra- 
del-Fuego, in Cockburn channel—Also a cape on 
the N side of Chalour-bay, in the gulf of St. Law- 
renee, about 7 leagues WNW of Bonaventura. 

NOIRETABLE, a town of France, in the dep. 
of Loire, 23 m. W of Montbrison. Pop. 1,880; of 
cant, 8,321, 

NOIRMOUTIERS (Ite pe), an island of France, 
on the coast of Brittany, in the bay of Bourgneuf, 
belonging to the dep. of La Vendee. Its superficial 
extent is about 70 sq.m. Pop. in 1841, 7,590. Its 
surface is low, the N part being little elevated 
above the level of the sea at high water, and the S 
somewhat below it, but protected ou the E side by 
dikes, on the W by downs or matural sand-hills. 
The soil is very productive, and corn and cattle are 
exported annually. Bay salt is made on the coast. 

chief town, on the NE eoast of the island, eon- 
tains 1,600 inhabitants, and has a shallow harbour 
fit for coasters of 50 or GO tons. 

NOISY-LE-GRAND, a village of Franee, in the 
dep. of Seine-ct-ise, eant. of Gonnesse, 9 m. E of 
Paris. Pop. 1,100, 

NOISSY-LE-SEC, a village of France, 4 m, NE 
of Paris. Pop. 1,500. 

NOIX (ste av), or Net Isce, a small isle, of 50 
aeres, near the N end of Lake Champlain, aud within 
the prov. of Lower Canada. 

NOIX (Lac), a lake of the United States, in 
Louisiana, about 50m. in cireumt., which disebarges 
its waters into the Bayou-Rigula-de-Bondien, which 
joins Red river, 3 m, above Natchitoches. The ovt- 
let of the lake is navigable for boats most of the 


year. 

NOIZAY, a town of France, in the dep. of Indre- 
et Loire, 6 m. NW. of doin Pop. 100, 

NOTA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Basili- 
cata, 15 m. SW of Tursi. Pop. Lie Also atown 
of Naples, in the prov. of Terra-di-Bari, eant. aud 3 
m. NNW of Rutigliano. Pop. 4,700. 

NOLA, a town of Naples, in the Tesra-di-Lavoro, 
15.m. ENE of Naples, Pop. 8.850. It isa gloomy 
and deserted place; the houses are badiy built, and 
Eis freete wretcedly paved. Tt ie the see of a 

ishop, and has an episcopal seminary and a militory 
hospital. Under the Romans it was a flourishing 
and numbers of fine Etruscan vases are still 


















found jn it, Silk is raised in the neighbourhood, 
MORAI A somal trance tthe deere 
of Amay- 


le-Due. Pop. 2,000. It has considerable trade in 


| 10s, 10 m, SW of Beaume,and 14 m. 
j Wines, grain, and wool—Also a village of France, 











in the dep. of Nievre, cant. and 12 m. ENE of Pou- 
gues. Pop. 1,300. 

NOLI, a town of the Sardinian states, situated on 
the coast, 30 m. SW of Genoa. Pop. 800. It is the 
see of a bishop, whose diocese is united with that of 
Savona. 

NOLI (Carz), a cape in the NW of Italy, on the 
Genoese coast, in N lat. 44° 13". 

NOLINSK, 'a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vie 
atka, 120 m, NNE of Kazan, on the r. bank of the 
Kurtshum. “Pop. 1,200. 








NOLLENDO. village of Bohemia, 22 m.§ 
by E of Dresden, and 2 m1. NE of the village of 





Calm. 
NOMAES, or Nomao, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beira, 6m. SE of St.-Joao-de-Pesqueira, 
NOMAIN, ‘a village of France, in the dep. of 
Nord, 12 m. NE of Douai.. Pop. 2,126. 
NO-MAN’S-LAND, a small island near the const 
of Massachusetts. U. S., in N lat. 41° 15%, a little to 


the SW of Martha's’ Vineyard. It belongs to 
Dake’s co. 
NOMBELLA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 





24 m. SE of Madrid. Pop. 1,400. It has extensive 
manufactories of coarse earthenwaree 
NOMBRE-DE-DIOS, a town of Mexico, in the 
intendancy of Durango, 170 m. N of Guadalaxara. 
‘There is ‘another settlement of the same name in 
Mexico, 36 m. WNW of Chihuahua.—Also a port 
of New Granada, 45 m. NE of Panama, in N lat, 9° 
36’, at the bottom of a bay to which it gives name. 
‘This town was destroyed in its infancy by the In- 
dians of Darien; but was rebuilt, and the inhabitants 











maintained their ground till 1684, when orders ar- 
rived from Philip IL. for their removing to Porto- 
Bello, as being better situated for the commerce of 
that country.—Also a river of Peru, in the proy, of 
Arequipa, which runs into the Pacific ocean, in S 
Tat. 17° 10°. 

NOM-DE-JESUS, a town of the island of Zebu, 
one of the Philippine islands, sce of a bishop, suflra> 
gan of Manilla. 

NOMENOGNO, a small town of the Sardinian 
states, in the Milanese prov. of Novara, 

NOMENY, a town of France, in the dep. of 
Meurthe, situated on « height near the Seille, 14 m. 
N of Naney. Pop. 1,882; of cant. 12,735, 

NOMEXY, a commune and villuge of France, in 
the dep. of Vosges, cant. of Chatel-sur- Moselle. 








Pop: iz. 
NOMI, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 16 m. NE of 


asava, 
NOMISNY-BAY, a bay in the river Potomac, on 
the coast of Virginia, U. S., in N lat. 88° LV’. 
NONA, a small town of Dalmatia, situated on an 
island near the coast, in N lat. 44° 14, 7m. NE of 
Zara. Pop. 600. It’ was formerly called Onona or 
but is now completely decayed. Unfortu~ 
uately the harbour also, though once good, is now 


filled up and has become a 
NONAC, a village of Fy ‘in the dep. of Cha- 
rente, cant. and 4 m. W. of Montmoreanx, 
PRON ANCOURT, of France, in the di 
‘ONAN ; a town in the dey 
of the on the small river Arve, 12 m. 8 OF 
Verneuil. Pop. 1,845; of cant. 9,278, 
NONAN'?, a village of 


France. in the dep. of Ome, 
12 m. E of ‘Argentan. Pop. $60. It bas bottle- 


works. v 

. NONANTOLA-a town of the duchy of Moden: 

on the bank of the Pana 8 > NW of Moean 

NONARPE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 64 

m. SE of Saragossa. 1,023. 
NONCELLO-ET-M 

Lomibardy, 





UNA, a river of A 














ing 3m. NE of Pordenone, and joine 
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ing the Livenza on the 1. bank, after a SSE course 
of 15m. 

NONE, a town of Piedmont, 12 m. SSW of Turin, 
on the E bank of the Torto. Pop. 1.620. 

NONESUCH, a harbour at the E end of the is- 
land of Antigna, in N lat. 17° 5’. ‘The road is foul 
and fall of rocks, and generally shallow. 

NONETTE, « village of France, in the dep. of 
Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 8 m. ENE of Saint-Ger- 
main-Lembron. Pop. 700. 

NONINGTON, a parish of Kent, 4 m. S of Wing- 
ham. Areit 3,680 acres. Pop. 806. 

NONO (Care), 2 promontory on the W const of 
the island of Iviga, in the Mediterrancan, in N lat. 
39° 3". 

NONTRON, town of France, in the dep. of 
Dordogne, 24'm, N of Perigueux. Pop. ia 1841, 
3,609; of cant. 14,985, It has manufactories of lea: 
ther and cutlery; and there are iron mines and 
forges in the neighbourhood.—The arrond., com- 

rising 8 cants., with an area of 170,768 hectares, 
Find a pop. of 85,889 in 1841, 

'NONURA, a small uninhabited istand in the Pa- 
cific, off the coast of the prov. of Piura, in Peru, to 
the N of that of Lobos. 

NOORDBROCK, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
and 12 m. E of Groningen. Pop. 1,270. 

NOORDWOLDE, a town of Holland, in the prov. 
and 4m. N of Groningen. Pop. 1,000. 

NOORDWYK-BINNEN. a village of Holland, in 
the prov. of 8. Holland, 6 m. NNW of Leyden. 
Pop. 1,800. , 

NOOTKA SOUND, a’ Pacific, 
oc North Amore, cover by Cookie The sae 
situated in the E corner of Hope bay, in N lat. 49* 93°, E long. 


‘233° 12, The E coast of He ‘, from Breakers ib to the 
Stteanee of the sound, a eovaced by m chain of sunken rocks, 


In the mi 


‘The harbour and anchoring-places within 
ous. ‘The land bordering upon its coast 1s 
and evel; but within the 

Into stoop hills, ending in roand or blunted 
ridges on thelr sides. Ce 

‘mentions that even in. the nl 
42°, while in the day it very” Z 
chiefly compose the forests, are the Canadian 
‘eypross, the wild pine, and th 

‘common, ‘The wood is all of a large OC animals, the 
ost common were beark dee, aes and wolves, The fixes 
are of several varietios ; some of their skins being quite yellow, 
siotliec pf te ole rods 
intermixed with black; and a thint 
colour, akolntermlxei with black. ‘Thepine martinand the ermine 
cent.’ The racoons and squirrels are 

Jeter Is rather smaller than oars, and has «deeper rusty coloar 
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, it which England elated the vall 
Jumbia river and the coast to the 8 of Vancouver's 





ements effected and"maintained at different times by British 


subjects; while the United States claimed the territory on the 
fronnd of discoveries made by ber cidaens Gray, ‘te.; 
0f the cession made by Spain in 1818, and of oocupation aud wet= 
Uewents previously, as well as afterwards, effected by Ameciean 
trader. In the proven natance, the bononrs of alsorery a) 
Frc ran given ame tse tet sepaen 
ruea, who his name to separates Vai 
couver's island from the wnaluland. The Ameriean talulsters 4s- 
Serie that not only the vale ofthe Cohnbia bat the whole of 
the Oregon teritory, and territory as far as the 62d paralel of N 
lat. belonged to Spain, and was by Spain transferred t0 the 
United States at the treaty of Florida in 1819; and took eredit to 
themselves for moderation in proposing the 49th parallel as a boun- 
dary-ling.. ‘The question therefore arose, which isthe better calm, 
<that whleh Is ‘on the treaty by Spaln with England in 


1790, of that which rests on the Florida treaty with the United 
States In 18197“ By the former Spain agreed to give indemnity 
aispossessed of 


‘thelr settlements about Nootka 


to British sul 








3 
i 
i 
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and por: 
eedon ota dlatrtec were virtually oaled to Evia or that 
‘Spain and England were to hold ft on terms of joint occupancy. 
1m the former ease Spain oold have no right whatsoever to trans: 
for ieby a treaty made thirty years afterwarts; In the other she 
could only surrender the moiety of her possessions and rights 
which she shared with England. In neither case could the United 
States clalm the exclasive sovereignty of the Oregon territory, 

ROQUET'S BAY, a tay on the NW const of 
Lake Michigan, to the N of Green bay, 45m. long, 
and 18 an. wide. 

NORA, a town of Sweden, in the prov. of West- 


o ermanland, 28 m. NNW of Upsal, on the W bank of 


a small lake of the same name. Pop. 700. 
NORA! (Ls) s town of Spain, in sheipapy. aid 
3 m. W of Murcia, on the 1. bank of the Segura. 


1,800. 
PRORAN i, a clear and rapid stream of Forfarshire, 
which rises among the Grampians and falls into the 


‘South Esk. 
NORBURG. or Norvsuns,a wrt of Denmark, 














ominonstatnre; but commoaly pretty fol or amp, outs not | 5 : ale 
rosculae THe se onde 20% | in the island of Alsen, in N lat. 55° 3’. Po 
Broa, with Ne paint ‘oka; the ase is fattened at ts | NORBURY, acl dd towrsbip Sa Brockport 
Daeg rat Wide nostril. ‘The forehead is ratherlom, the eyes are | p., Cheshire, 33 m: SE by’S of Stockport, on a 
the toeth she mouth round. with large roaad thick He; | branch of the Mersey, and intersected by the Manches- 
ieleteminn srthar bots acaneeissterees rihtsit i | ter and Birmiyzhe r. ‘The inhabitants are 
dict; thougt in partcaiar eases, when these were wel nibbed | chiefly occupied in the weaving of silk and cotton. 
ft the whiteness of the akin appeared almost to that of Condi texablo sakibensT ales employment in the 
ie apper edge by a naorcneneag arasen mantle emamented | extensive coal-iines in the neighbourhood. Area 
by fringes of tassels’ Besides the above dress, which is common | 1,410 acres. “Pop. in 1831, 671; in 1841, 808. —Also 
ee ak ape rh 
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& township in Marbury p., Cheshire, 7 m. SW by W. 
of Nantwich, in the line of the Ellesmere canal. 
Area 1,550 acres. Pop. in 1831, 408.—Also a pur- 
ish in Derbyshire, 4 m. SW by W of Ashborne, on 
the river Dove. Area 2,470 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
465; in 1841, 510.—Also a parish in Salop, 4 m. 
NNE of Bishop’s-Castle. Area 4,880 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 382; in 1841, 420.—Also a parish in Staf- 
fordshire, 44 m. SW by S of Eccleshall, intersected 
by the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction canal. 
Area 5,270 acres. Pop. in 1831, 370; in 1841, 353. 
NORCIA, a town of the States-of-the-Chureh, in 
the deleg. and 18 m. E of Spoleto, on the Freddara. 
Pop. 3,530. Tt has a trade in wine, oil, and trafll 
It occupies the site of the ancient Nursia. In 1730 
it suffered severely by an earthquake. 
(ORD, a department in the NE of France, in- 
sluding the chief part of the ancient divisions of 
French Flanders, Hainault, and Cambresis, and 
forming more than half the line of French frontier 
towards Belgium. It is bounded on the N by the 
North sea; on the NE and E by Belgium; on the S 
by the deps. of L'Aisne and La Somme: on the W 
by that of Pas-de-Calais, Tt lies between the paral- 
els of 49° 57 and 51° 5’, Its length from E to 
W, extending inland from the sea, is 120 m. It has 
an area of 569,904 hectares, or 2,278 sq.m. Pop. in 
1841, 1,085,298; in 1851, 1,158,285. In 1801 the 
Pop. was 765,000. It holds a leading rank in wealth 
and revenue, containing the large towns of Lisle, 
Dunkirk, Valenciennes, Cambray, and Douay, and 
exhibiting, both in the state of its agriculture, and 
the comfort of the lower orders, the superiority so 
long ascribed to the Flemish above the French provs. 
Its surface is chiefly comprised in the basiu of the 
Scheldt; on the E it-belongs to that of the Meuse; 
on the W, to the Aa and the Yzer. _ Its chief streams 
are the Scheldt, and its affinents the Haine, Searpe, 
Sensee, Lys, Law, and Deule; and the Sambre, the 
Aa, the Colme, and the Yzer. All these streams, 
from the level character of the surface, are of slow 
course. ‘The highest point of surface does not ex- 
ceed 200 metres = 218 yds. ‘The coasts are bordered 
with sundy downs like those of Holland; and pre- 
sent the two ports of Gravelines and Dunkirk. ‘The 
soil is highly productive in all kinds of corn, as well 
as in flax, tobacco, beet-root, colza, chicory, and 
hops. About 250,000 hectares are rich soil; 150,000 
calcareous; 25,000 hilly; 15,000 sandy; and 15,000 
marshy. ‘The pasturages are rich, especially alon, 
the Sambre. ‘The largest farms are in the victnty of 
Douay. Tn 1889 the live stock consisted of 79,177 
horses; 226,888 oxen; 210,834 sheep; 73,810 pigs; 
and 6,638 goats. ‘The annual produce of wool is 
750,000 kilog. ‘The butter arid cheese of Bergues 
and Maroilles are celebrated. Of mineral productions 
the chief are coala, of which about 7,500,000 quintals 
are annually raised. ‘The manufacturing establish- 
sens: aed sane ‘The chief are of linen, 
woollen, and ‘cotton stuf r, soap, and 
lecsher” “There atu Maile peeeeiee tie eee and 
glass-works in the dep. and numerous distilleries, 
breweries, beet-root sugar mannfaetories, and salt. 
refineries. —The dep. is administratively divided 
into the 7 arrondissements of Lisle, Avesnes, Cam 
bray, Douay, Dunkirk, Hazcbrouck, and Valen 
¢ienues; which are subdivided into £4 cantons, and 
G61 communes. It forms the dio, of the archb. of 
























NORD (Riviere pv), a river of Lower Canada, 
in the co. of York. which joins the Ottawa, on the r. 
bank, after a SSW course of 30 m. 

NORDALEN, a parish and village of Norway, in 
the bail. of Romsdal, 30 m. S of Molde. 

NORDEN, a town of Hanover, in 1. Friesland, 
about 2m. from the North sea, on which it has a 
small but good harbour, 15 m. N of Embden. Pop. 
5,600. It has manufactories of linen yarn, tobacco, 
and soap. It is united with its port by a small canal, 

NORDENBURG, a town of East Prossia, on a 


small lake, 55 m. SSE of Kénigsberg, in N lat, 54° 
19, Pop. 2,850. 
NORDERHAUG, a parish and village of Norway, 


20 m. NW of Christiania. Pop. of p. 6,400. 

NORDERNEY, an island of Hanover, on the 
const of E. Friesland, 20 m. NW of Aurich, in N lat. 
58° 43, It is only 7 m. in circum, ‘he inhabi- 
tants, in namber 600, are employed chiefly in fishing 
and navigation. It is much frequented for sca- 
bathing. 


NORDEROOG, an 








which in thé Middle ages was extensive, but at pre- 
sent is confined to the external part of the prineipa- 
lity of Neuburg, or the district between Bavaria, pro- 
per and the Upper pal: See Nevuurs. 

NORDHALBEN, a town of Bavaria, 39m, NNE 
of Bamberg. Pop. 4,200. 

NORDHAUSEN, a considerable town of Prussian 
Saxony, in the gov. of Erfurt, on the river Zonge, 30 
m. SSW of Halberstadt. It is fortified with a wall 
flanked by towers; and contains a Catholic and s 
eral Lutheran churches, an orphan-house, 3 ho: 
tals, and 13,000 inhabitants, ‘The chief trade con- 
sists in the distillation and sale of spirits. A few years 
ago, it was calculated that 200 stills in this town and 
its vieinity consumed anuually 300,000 bushels of 
corn; and that the value of the spirits sent out of the 
town for sale was about £60,000, exclusive of duty; 
while nearly 1,000 head of cattle and 10,000 swine 
were fed on the refuse of the stills, Here are also 
oil-mills, which prepare oil to an annual value of 
£30,000 or £40,000} likewise tanneries, and manu 
factories of linen, woollen, hardware, and. soap. A 
fine marble from the adjacent district of Hohenstein 
is made here into a number of different articles. 

NORDHAUSEN, a commune and village of 
France, in the dep. of Bas-Rhin, 16 m. NE of 
Schelestat. Pop. 1,033. 

NORDHEIM, a village of Bavarian Franconia, at 
the foot of the mountain called the Rhoen, 7m, N 
of Bischofisheim, Pop. $00.—Also an old town of 
Hanover, at the confluence, of the Ruhme and the 
Leine, 12 m.N by E of Gottingen. It is surrounded 
with a wall, and is tolerably well-built. Pop. 4,033. 
Also a village of Saxe-Welmer, on the Fulda, NE 
of Kisenach. Pop. 1,400. 

NORDHOLZ, a village of Hanover, in the gov. 
and 39 m, WNW of Stade, near the E bank of the 
estuary of the Weser. 

NORDHORN, 2 vil 
and 45 m, WNW of 
Pop. 900, 

NORDKOPING, Norkéerse, or Noupxrorixc, 











of Hanover, in the gov. 
jsnabruck, on the Veelite. 





Cambray.—In 1834 it sent 12 deputies to the legis- 
Jature, who were nominated by 6,005 electors. Tn 
it possessed 43 secon: ncatignal establish 
ments, with 1,913 pupils, Soa lege at Douay, 
aud 17 communal colleges. In 1840. there were 71 
superior primary schools, with 2,317 pupils, and 1,450 
elementary schools, atgended by 98,286 children, 


-| streets, and some public buildings worth notice! it 


4 town of Sweden, im the luen of Linképing, on the 
siver Motala, between NykOping and Linkiping, 76 
m. SW of Stockholm. Pop. 11,040. It is well-sitne 


cargoes, and 98 cleared. It lias broad and straight 
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has manufaeturing establishments for iron and brass- 
ware, firearms, and leather, also woollen, tobacco, 
anc ‘The town was greatly damaged by a 
Tee eietess in 1719. * 

"NORDLAND, or Nonezaxp, a maritime provinee 
of Norway, lying between Finmark or Norwegian 
Lapland on the N, and Trondheim on the S._ It ex- 
tends from the 66th to the 70th parallel of N lat. Its 
extent, including the adjacent Loffoden islands, is 
computed at 46,000 sq.m. Corn is eultivated to a 
small extent in some favoured districts. ‘The breed 
of cattle thongh small is good; and batter and 
cheese are exported; bat the land is in general very 

or, and the pop. thin. ‘The majority of the inhs- 
bitants are fishermen, and trade with Bergen and 
other towns to the S. The pop. in 1845, comprising 
that of the amt of Finmarken, was only 102,844. 
Seg article Norway. 

NORDLAND, or Noretasp, the most northern 
of the three old divisions of Sweden, comprising the 
7 provs. of Gestricia, Helsingland, Herjedalen, Me- 
delpad, Jamtland, Angermannland, and W. Bothnia. 
Itextends from the 60th to the 65th parallel of N 
lat., and is bounded by Lapland on the N; the gulf 
of Bothnia on the E; Middle Sweden on the S; and 
Norway on the W. In the most extensive accepta- 
tion of the name, N. includes Swedish Lapland, mak- 
ing the country comprised in it extend to the 68th 
parallel, By late repartition, it was divided into 
the 3 govs. of Umea, Hernosand, and Gefleborg. 
‘The surface is rugged throughout; and the mountains 
form, with those of Norway. the most extensive part 
of the grand Seandinavian chain. ‘The most consid- 
erable rivers are the Indal, the Anger, the Lulei, 
and the Pitei, which have courses of from 200 to 
800 m., but are not all navigable, and often occasion 

t damage to the surrounding country from inun- 
ions. Flax, hemp, and linen, form articles of 
export. Here ‘are likewise a number of productive 
iron-miness and large quantities of excellent timber 
are annually floated down the rivers. There are 
scarcely any towns in the interior of the country, but 
several along the coast; the principal and most thriv- 
ing is Gefle. 
(ORDLAND (West). See Hursosaxp. 

NORDLAND, or Norpuexpixoarronvixo, a di- 
vision of the island of Iceland, forming its N part. 

NORDLEDA, a parish and village of Hanover, in 
the gov. and 32 m. WNW of Stade. Pop. 1,300. 

NORDLINGEN, an ancient town of Bavaria, in 
N lat, 51° 30%, 36m, NNW of Augsburg, on the 
Goldbach. Pop. in 1845, 6464, It is surrounded 
with an earthen mound, and bastioned ramparts. It 
has a handsome cathedral belonging to the Luther- 
ans, who form the greater part of the inhabitants. 
Its manufactures of woollens, linen, carpets, gloves, 
stockings, and leather are considerable; but the chief 
articles of trade are supplied by the vicinity, and 
consist of hogs, corn, and feathers,—the latter an 
object of importance from the very general use of 
down beds in Germany. |The vicinity of N.has been 
the scene of repeated conflicts. ‘The Imperialists 
received here a signal defeat from the Swedes in 
1634; and not far trom this was fought the indeci- 
sive battle between the French and Austrians, of 
Ath August 1796. This town was annexed to the 





in 1802. 
AQRDMALING, ‘small town, and parish of 
sweden, in . of Angermannland, on the 
of Bothnia, in N lat. 68° 34. The inhabitants are 


chiefly employed in mines. 
NOR ry laksat Norway, in the bail. of Brads- 
‘ondsd, the 


berg, into by Flodals, and the 
Huidsé, disch: ‘themselves; and which discharges 
its own waters, by a stream of short course, into the 











head of the Langesund at Porsgrund. Steamers are 
about to be placed on this lake and the Langesund- 
fiord. . 

NORDSTRAND, an island of Denmark, on the 
W side of the duchy of Sleswick, 15 m. NE of the 
mouth of the Eyder. Area 20 sq.m. Pop. 8,000. 
It was formerly of considerable size, but has suffered 
much by inundation, ly by the sudden 
and dreadful one of 1634, when above 1,300 houses, 
and 6,000 persons, with 50,000 head of cattle, were 
swept away. ‘The inbabitants are partly Lutherans, 
partly Catholics. ‘They are employed in navigation, 
fishing, and agriculture. 

NORE, a nver partly of eo. Tipperary, but ehielly 
of Queen's co. and co. Kilkenny. It rises among the 
Devil-Bit mountains in co. Tipperary, at a point 14 
m.NE of Moneygall; and flows NE, SE, and'S, to-8 
confluence with the Barrow at a point 1} m. above 
New Ross. Its principal tributaries are the Tannet, 
the Erkin, the Dinane, the King’s river, the Ballyduff, 
the Dobbin’s Mill rivulet, Jerpoint rivulet, and Tho- 
mastown rivulet. ‘The towns on or quite near its 
banks, are Borris-in-Ossory, Mountrath, Abbeyleix, 
Durrow, Ballyragget, Kilkenny, Stoneyfurd, ‘Tho- 
mastown, and Innistiogue. It is navigable for boats 
from Innistiogue to Thomastown. 

NORE (Back), a cape on the coast of Somer- 
setshire, at the mouth of the Severn, 5 m. SW of 
the month of the Avon. t 

NORE (Tue), a noted part of the river Thanies, 
situated E of Sheerness, at the point of a sand-bank 
which rans eastward from the isle of Grain. On 
this bank a floating-light is now fixed, at a point 4 
m, NE of Sheerness, in N lat, 51° 29', W long. 0° 48°. 

‘NORENBERG, a town of Prussia, in Pomerania, 
on the lake Enzig, 20 m. NE of Stargard. Pop. in 
1847, 1,619. 

NORFOLK, a maritime county of England, on 
the east coast; bounded on the NW by the Wash, 
which divides it from Lincolnshire; on the N and 
NE by the German ocean; on the SE and 8 by the 
‘Waveney, a brief artificial line, and the Little Ouse, 
which divide it from Suffolk; and on the SW and 
W by the Great Ouse and the Nene, which divide it 
from Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. It is so 
nearly surrounded by its marine and river boundary 
as to be almost an island; and is directly connected 
with the mainland only by a narrow causeway raised 
throngh the marshes near Lopham. Its fori is 
nearly ellipsoidal, but suffers indentation from near] 
the whole area of the Wash. Its greatest lengt 
from Yarmouth to the vicinity of Wisbeach in Cam- 

‘ire, in a direction from E by S$ to W by N, 
its test breadth, from the vicinity of 


















is 60 m.; 
‘Thetford to the village of Blakeney, in a direction 
at right angles with the former diameter, is 40 m. 
Its cireumf. is about 170 m.; its area, 2,024 sq.m. 
or 1,295,960 statute acres. In aren it is the fourth 
co. in England, being exceeded only by Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Devonshire; in amount of pop. it 





js the ninth; and in density of 
Sur The coast extends 
vex line from the mouth of 
the head of the Wash on the Ws and is everywhere 
tame and monotonons, and for the most part so low 
‘#8 to be visible at but a small distance at sea. Hun- 
stanton cliff, nearly 80 ft. high, a little inward from 
the entrance of the Wash, nsually called St. Ed- 
mund’s point, is the only noticeable rocky pro: 
TSiluvial eliffs, usually called the Mud elifis, 
composed chiefiy of clay and large embedded masses 
of chalk, extend from zh near North Wals- 
ham to the village of Weybourne W of Cromer. 


Much of the coast consists of continuous belts of. 


the twenty-sixth. 








sand slenderly tumalated with pebbles and gravel 
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rown up by the violence of the waves, and locally 
Pate jehingles! ‘These ranges of mimic sand-hills 
are into adhesiveness by the matted roots of 
the arenaria, the Arenaria peploides, the Carex 
arenaria, and other kindred weeds, and resemble in 
‘Appearance and character the sand-hill ranges on 
the opposite coasts of Holland. An extensive tract, 
in the neighbourhood of Thornham, now constantly 
submerged, or dry only at the eftiux of the tide, 
appears to have been @ large forest, invaded and 
overwhelmed by the sea. ‘The principal harbours 
ure those of Yarmouth, Cley, Wells, Brancaster, 
Heacham, Snettisham, and Lynn-Regis.—Interiorly 
this co. is less varied in its features than perhaps 
any tract of country of equal extent in the kingdor 
‘The surface, exeept about Norwich, and in the vici- 
nity of Sherrmgham and Cromer, is ebiefly a dead 
flat of uniform aspect. Towards the N and NE it is 
somewhat undulated, and displays series of green 
hillocks and fertile valleys, diversified with hedge- 
rows, coppices, and and worked by culture 
into forms of softly-pleasing landscape. ‘The gene- 
ral nee of the country is flat and unpictur- 
esque, the undulations of the surface not being suffi- 
cient to relieve the eye, while the luxuriant effect of 
rich woodland is not always to be met with, In- 
deed the co. would be regarded as rather uninterest- 
ing in its external aspect were it not for the evi- 
dences of careful cultivation and the pleasing tokens 
of humat industry so frequently and. prominent: 
brought before the eye of the traveller. "Open fields 
divided by neatly-trimmed hedges, and tilled with 
garden-like precision and cleanliness, must always 
be agreeable; though, on the other hand, N. has 
much indifferent husbandry still remaining, many 
negligent farmers growing each year crops of weeds 
as well as corn.—The climate, as may be imagined 
on the eastern coast, is dry thronghout the year, and 
cold and biting winds prevail during the winter and 
early in spring. 

Mineralogy and soils.) ‘This co. is poorer, in sub- 
terranean treasures than most other parts of Eng- 
land. It appears to contain no coal, and no acces- 
sible strata or masses of useful stone. Chalk is ma- 
nufaetured into excellent lime, both for exportation 
and for ic use. Marl occurs in the valley of 
the Bure, and brick-clay abounds in various places. 
—The greater part of the arable land of the co. is 
sandy. ‘The richest district lies N and NE of Nor- 
wich, “Any classification of the soils for the purpose 
of conveying an idea of the character of the land 
throughout ean only give an approximation to the 
truth, as im the same farm, and often in adjoining 
fields, ths greatest difference prevails. In this co, 
the marked features which elsewhere are stamped 
upon the surface of the earth by the geological for- 
mations beneath it, are not to be distinguished, and 
the traveller has some difficulty in collecting from 
the variable conditions of the land a sufficiently clear 
and definite conception of its character. ‘The light 
andy lands, however, may be described as prevailing 
in the N and W districts. ‘They differ considerably 
in quality, being sometimes, as at no great distance 
from Thetford, blowing sand, and in other places 
possessed of more natural fertility. ‘They rest upon 
& substratum of chalk, which erops out at different 
points. Into this portion of the co. there extends 
northward from Cambridgeshire, to King’s a 
strip of fen land, which is found very nseful by the 
large light Jand farmers. ‘The central ‘and eastern 




















paris of the county generally consist of loamy soils 
varying in quality, being here and there sti and 
difficult to 1m: but generally light, and ineum- 


bent on « marly clay. in this district principally, 








tensive marshes to which we have already alluded.” 
Mr. Arthur Young, computing the area of the co. at 
only 1,880 sq..m., distributes it as to soil into 220 
‘sq. m. of light sand, 420 of good sand, 60 of marsh- 
land clay, 900 of various loams, 148 of rich loam, 
and 82 of peat. 

Rivers.) The streams of N. chiefly belong either 
to the basin of the Ouse, and tow towards the head 
of the Wash; or issue from the skirts or slopes of 
the chalk-heights in the NW, and flow toward the 
E coast. The latter are the more important. ‘The 
Yare rises at Shipdam; rns 25 m. E to a junction 
with the Wensam 2 m. below Norwich; describes 
the segment of # circle, with the convexity toward 
the south, over 20 m. to a junction with the Wa- 
veney; expands into a lake, called Breydon broad 
or Breydon water, 4 m. long, and occasionally $m. 
broad; receives the Bure at the lower end of the 
nd flows 8 m. $ to the German ocean, form- 
ing ever these 3 m. a narrow peninsulas the site of 
the town of Yarmouth. ‘The Wensum rises in the 
vicinity of Fakenham, and flows sinuously 45 m. SE 
past Norwich t0'the'Yate! ‘The Waveney sises at 
Lapham, ins swampy tract within a few yards of 
the source of the Little Ouse; runs E and NIC past 
Diss, Harleston, Bungay, and Beccles; and then 
runs NNW and NNE to the head of Breydon brond. 
‘The Bure rises in the N side of the couity, at Mel- 
tou-Constable pursues chitly a SSE. and pardy an 
E course, past Blickling, Aylesham, Wroxham, and 
Acle; and performs till its junction with the Yure 
an entire ran of about 50 in. ‘The Taes, the only 
other considerable stream in the E, rises in Depwade 
hundred, and tlows N to the Yare, in the vicinity of 
Norwich. ‘The Ouse comes in upon the co, trom 
Cambridgeshire, near Littleport, a few miles below 
Ely, and runs 22m, to the E side of the head of the 
Wash, passing in its progress Downham, Denyer, 

d Lynn-Regis. ‘The Little Ouse, or Brandon, 














flows 35 m. W along the boundary of the co,, and 
at Thetford is joined by the Thet from the vici- 
uity of Hinghain. The Wissey, or Stoke, runs in 
two head-waters from the vicinity of West Braden- 
ham and Scoulton to the Ouse neat Denver sluice, 
and achieves a total ran of about 30m. ‘The Nar, 
or Setchy, rises at Litcham, and runs 22 m. chiefly 
W and partly N, past Castle Acre, to the Ouse above 
Lynn-Regis.. The Welney leaves the Ouse at the 
point where the latter comes in from Cambridge- 
shire, and joins the Nene, which thence traces the 


boundary northward to the W side of the head ot 
the Wash. Several streams, but all incousiderable, 
fall into the sea on the N. Most of the rivers have 


a very meagre aggregate fall. Swelled by land-floods 
above, and often choked by silt thrown up by the 
violence of the tide below, they cot ‘overflow 
their banks, and form numerous small shallow lakes 
or pools, provincially called broads or mers. 
Agriculture.) N. the honourable fame of 
having led the way in the modern agricultural im- 
provements of Britain, and it popularly retains the 
of being the foremost co. for agriculture in 
Britain. Naturally poor and barren land has been 
here not ouly brought into cultivation but worked 
into full competition with land naturally fertile, to 
an extent far greater than in most of the other cos. 





aud especially towards the SE, ure found those ex. 











suing from almost the same source as the Waveney, 
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crops, mustard is cultivated between March and Wis- 
beach, and saffron in the SW district, adjacent to 
Cambridgeshire —The horses of N., whether the ori- 
ginally imported breed, or a cross with that of Suf- 
folk, ave a bony, ative, handy race, from 14 to 15 
high, admirably for the purposes 

both the field and the ult & ie oxen fattened on 
the green crops and other produce are the 
Aberdeenshire, W. Highlands, Galloway, and other 
‘small Scottish ‘breeds. ‘The native N. 80 late 
as about 150 years ago, shared with rabbits almost the 
entire dominion of fully one-half of the co., then a 
wild, bleak, unenclosed expanse of waste territory. 





ft 
‘They are horned, and reer a black nose and black ha for 


‘The sheep usually preferred, since the dividing 
enclosing of the commons, are the Leicester and 
Sonth-Down breeds. The Norfolk pigs are a com- 
paratively small and slender race.—Norfolk turkeys 
fare in great repute for their size and delicacy; and 
ne reared in vast ‘ton for ‘natty rome most 
istant of the kin, flocks of geese 
ar ied the fenny di ‘oodcocks, snipes, 
widgeon, teal, ducks, aati other aquatic spe- 
cies of birds, are plentiful. ‘The Otis Tu or great 
bustard, the largest of the British land fowls, is still 
occasionally seen on the heathlands of we Norfolk. 
‘The Strix otis curtatus, or short-eared, long-winged 
owl, the Corvus cornix, the Tringa pugnaz, are found 
in the.00..2B lke, trae, tront, perch, and other spe- 
cies of fresh-water fish, are plentiful. The rabbit is 
an object of considerably extensive trade, and breeds 
in large numbers on Methwold heath.—The rents of 
farms vary considerably in different parts of the co. 
a some nen the ran land is let at rents as high 
acre, and some of the pasture at upwards 
of 3, Taking the average of the whole co. the 
rent of the arable may be 21s. acre, that of 
‘the marshes 30s. per acre. An immense increase 
has of late years taken place in the rental of some 
of the marsh land. According to the returns un- 
der the property-tax for 1815, the estimated ren- 
tal of N, was £1,102,352; the rent per acre 17s. 
and the estimated profits of occupiers £698,882. 
The tanvonst, amped mmdsation property-tax was 
£1,489,977; under the income aod property-tax 
established in 1842 it amounts to £1,045,008, being 
an inerease of £505,581. 
Manufactures and commerce.) ‘The staple manu- 
facture of the co. is woven woollen goods. Worsted, 
now a small village, is remarkable for having given 
name to the kinds of woollen fabric which are formed 
from the yarn of carded instead of combed wool. 
Dormies, cambries, and calecuts, formerly constituted 
the ipal fabrics; druggets, serges, shalloons, and 
dut followed; and these, in their turn, have 
heen superseded by crapes, camblets, frish, stuffs, 
tabinets, bombuzines, poplins, damasks, shawls, and 
variety of fancy articles, formed from different and 
curious intermixtures of wool, mohair, and silk. 
‘These articles were formeriy produced by the joint 
hips of several towns and villages throughout the 
but, since the introduction of machinery, the 
manufacture of them has been chiefly confined to 
Norwich and its vicinity. See Nonwicu. A con- 
siderable manufacture of stockings is carried on at 
Aylesham; of bombazines, spindles, tops, and wooden 
ware at Wymondham; of silk and crape at Yar- 
mouth; of coarse woollens and of at Thetford; 


at Diss and 
North Lop The 
foreign. trade of Norfolk, pecially. to the Baltic, 
and to Holland, Portugal, and was at one 
time very great; it is now almost wholly 
by the ports of Yarmouth and Lynn. See. the. arti- 
cles on these towns. Wells, Blackney, Burnham, 
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partially 
trade, are rather fishing-towns than ports. In 
eral, Norfolk, through the medinta of the Great Ooss 
and its associated rivers and canals, supplies a large 
part of central England with coals, wine, timber, 
groceries, &e, and, in return, receives large quanti 
ties of corn, malt, and cheese. 


The 
Bare: froin fe south of the Yarey 
the Tham to ‘Hickling-ooad? and the Ant to Wayfonl-brdge, 
‘oatinues the navigation to. North, Walsham, 
These a and the Neve are navigable overall ef extent within 
the co. and are counected bya canal of 6 m.in 
‘Wisbeaci in Carobridgesbire to Ontivell-creck and Sal 
Norfolk. ‘The Little Ouse is navigable to Thetford; 
to Stoke-Ferry ; and the Nar to 
‘connect the avigable rivers with private estatex nnd serve fot 
‘carrying cor to market, and frglng back coals and manure 
‘he temple roads of the ey ant 








foal tho aggregate exe o rad oder ta 
nner Se te Bon Berrios, 


Fepekively toward Well Hat i Crome North Wala, are 
fowth, Ipewich, Thetford, W os 


Bishop's-Stortt 
"by 5 ane rocads HME tothe vi 
allel ad pry low to the Kawi and 

he SE aide of Norwich; 





runs nearly due E to Yarmouth 
Toons and ies ‘This co. possesses one city, 
Norwich; 3 parliamentary boroughs, Yarmouth, 
Lynn, and Thetford; and, in addition to these, 26 
market-towns. In 1831, the towns which had each 
a pop. of upwards of 3,000, were the city, the three 
boronghs, and Wymondham, East Dereham, Waly 
and Swaffham; those which had upwards of 2, 
iit less than 8,000, were Diss, North Walsham, Ur 
well, Aylesham, Downham, and Fakenham —N. 
divided into 33 hundreds,’ besides the liberties 
Norwich, which is a city and co. of itself. It is ot 
the Norfolk cirenit, and has its assizes at Norwich. 
‘The parliamentary representation of N., previous to 
the Reform act, consisted of 2 members for the 
county, 2 for the city of Norwich, and 2 for ench of 
the boroughs of Yarmouth, Lynn, Thetford, and 
Castle-Rising. ‘The Reform act left the total numn- 
ber of members the same as before; but disfranchised 
the borough of Castle-Rising, and gave 4 members 
to the co, to an easter, and 2 1 a western divi 
sion. ‘The constituency of the two county div 
in 1837, was 15,601; of whom 9,496 were. frechole 
ers, 1,824 were copyholders, 1,558 were jointly free- 
holders and eopyholders, 39 were leaseholders, and 
3,474 were occupying tenants. In 1848, the electors 
were 8,507 for the E, and 7,510 for the W division. 
—Norfolk is in the dio. of Norwich, and prov. of 
Canterbury; and is divided into the two 
connes of Norwich and Norfolk. In 1829, the total 
number of livings in the co. was 683; the total num- 
ber of dissenting congregations 181. ‘The sum ex- 
pended for the poor, in 1801, was £169,733; in 1811, 
(£291,501; in 1821, £256,044 in 1881, £299,357. 
‘The amount of county levies for poor rate, county 
Fate, and other local in 1334, was £855,684. 
‘The estimated rental of the co. is £1,957,822, the 
assessed rental £1,928,422, and the amount assessed 
to property and income tax £1,972.533.. The num- 
ex of pecopan seen ‘independent’ in 1841 was 
are! 10-4 per cent. beluw 
and Wales upon the same 
amount of nt: oe actual annual value of the™ 
somes pa income and propettya 
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tax in 1843 was £2,327,371, being a proportion of 
“4°55 per cent. of real property above the average for 
the like pop. throughout England and Wales.—In 
1831 there were only 6,168 depositors in the savings- 
hanks of N., the amount of whose deposits was 
£198,554; in 1846 the number of depositors had 
increased to 19,250, and the amount of their depo- 
sits to £562,378. The mean amount of each depo- 
sitor, in 1841, was £31; and in 1846, £29. 

tion.] ‘The pop. of Norfolk, in 1801, was 
273,371; in 1811, 291,999; in 1821, 844,368; in 
1831, 990,044; in 1841, 412,621. Houses, in 1831, 
74,798; in 1841, 85,922. In 1831, the number of 
males of 20 years and upwards, was 93,498; and of 
these 45,413 were employed in agriculture, and 4,740 
in manufactures. The pop. in 1841 was 412,664, of 
whom there were, above 20 years of age, 4,082 
males, and 95,967 females; while of those under 20, 
there were 104,119 males, and 117,596 females. Of 
the pop. of 1841, $84,594 of the persons so enume- 
rated were born within the co, and 28,070 else- 
where. Between the years 1831 and 1841, the rate 
of in in the pop. appears to have been checked 
in a most remarkitble manner. In 1811, the pop. 
was 291,999, being an increase of 18 per cent. as 
compared with the previous ten years; in 1821 the 
umber was 314,868 an increase of 18 percent. oxer 
the previous decennial period; in 1831, 890,054, or 
an increase of 184 per cent.; while in 1841, the rate 
of increase was found to be only 53 per cent., the 
pop. having only increased during the ten years to 
412,664. ‘The number of inhabitants to 100 statute 
acres in Norfolk, according to the census of 1841, 
was 81°9, being a proportion of not less than 25° 
per cent. below the average of England and Wales; 
there being 15 other English counties with a less 
number to 100 acres; one county, Sussex, hay. 
ing the same number: the remainder having in each 
case more than N. ‘The pop. in 1851 was 433,803; 
being an increase in 50 years of 59-78 per cent. that 
for all England and Wales being 101-04 per cent. 
‘The average annual number of persons charged with 
criminal offences, during the 7 years preceding 1820, 
1827, 1894, and 1849, was respectively 267, 404, 521, 
and 633. ‘The general state of education amongst 
the adult pop. may, in some measure, be gathered 
from the face, that the proportion per cent, of per- 
sons married, who signed the registers with marks, 
daring the year ending June 30th, 1839, was 46. 

Hi 1) Norfolk, at i 1, we = 
Pes Ci da rak None bea 
provsidial territory of ‘Casarenasiz. About the year 575, it 
passed under the dominion of the Saxon leader Uifa; and, in 
common with Suffolk ard 














arms against his sovereign. “The earldom was then given te 

Hogh bomen Ce ny tS poner tt his family tit 

iene of Ea at necroent raised 
waneated wth thet of ea! ara 


to that of dake, and that of earl fe; 


and it passed first to the Mowbrays, and next to their descendants 





ster, a N ; 
Norfolk levellers In 1549, the rebels Bel ‘Wiliam 
Brothers ui tannerso¢ Wsmondhacy, ended large bed ofc 
Daring the civil wars of L, Norfolk 
rTermouth, sad eta pay wonton 
rarmouth, 
with parliamentarian troops. sea eg am 
NORFOLK, a county in the E part of Massachu- 
setts, U-S.. intersected by the Neponset and Charles 
tivers. Area 400 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 53,140; in 
1850, 79,000. Its cap. is Dedham. ‘The Boston and 
Providence railroad intersects the co—Also a 
in the SE of Virginia, U.S. intersected by Evsabeth 
and Pasqnetank rivers, and comprising @ portion of 


Dismal swamp. Area 544 sq. m. Pop. in 1840, 


‘sargents in this 




























21,092; in 1850, 18,770, exclusive of that of the cap, 
which gives name to the co., and is a port of entry 
on the NE bank of Elizabeth river, 8 m. above its 
entrance into Hampton roads, and 106 m. ESE of 
Richmond, in N lat. 36° 50’, W long. 76° 18’. It 
oceupies & low site, and its streets are crooked and 
irregular. It contains a court-house, a jail, a mar- 
ket-house, 2 banks, a theatre, an academy, an or- 
phan-asylum, a Lancasterian school, an athenawn, 
and 8 churches for Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Methodists. N. hag 
more foreign commerce than any other town in the 
state. The harbour is a beautiful basin, nearly 1m. 
wide, and is effectually defended by three forts. On 
Washington point, between the E and W branches 
of the river, about 1m. from Norfolk, there is a ma- 
rine hospital, and a government navy yard with a 
fine dry Tox Pop. in 1830, 9,816; in 1840, 10,920; 
in 1850, 14,820.—Also a township of Litchfield co, 
Connecticut, U. S., 86 m. WNW of Hartford. Pop. 
1,393.—Also a ego St. Lawrence co., in New 
York, U. S., 284 m. NNW of Albany. Pop. 1,728. 
—Also a township of Upper Canada, on the N coast 
of Lake Erie, in Talbot distriet. 

NORFOLK BAY, a deep bay on the E coast of 
Van Diemen’s Land, 20 m. E of Hobart-town. It 
is abont 8 m. long from N to S, and from 8 to 5m. 
broad from E to W. The largest flect may anchor 
here on a good bottom of from 4 to 9 faths. deep. 

NORFOLK ISLAND, an island, or rather a 
group of islands, in the S. Pacific, in § lat. 29° 2, E 
Tong. 168° %, 900 m. ENE of Sydney, and 1,850 NE 
of Cape Pillar in Van Di ‘The 
is composed of two principal islets, Norfolk and Phi- 
lip, distant about 6 m. from each other, with about 
a dozen rocks. Norfolk island is not quite 5 m. 
Jong, with a medium breadth of 24 m., and a super- 
ficies of 8,960 aeres. It rises, in the biforked summit 
of Mount Pitt, to an alt. of 1,050 ft. above sea-level. 
Philip island is about 13m. long, and }m. broad. 
Norfolk island was discovered in 1774 by Cook, who 
found it uninhabited, and who, with his crew, were 

robably the first persons who ever set foot on it. 

it is abont 15 m. in circumf.; and has a fruitfal soil 

clothed with verdure, and presents a scene of ex- 
uberant fertility. It appears of voleanic origin, and 
consists of a series of hills and valleys, alternating | 
like the waves of the ocean. ‘The pine [Araucaria | 
excelsis] is the most abundant species of Yorest-tree | 
occurring upon it. Some trees of this species mea- 
sure ftom 150 to 180 ft. in height, and from 18 to 
20 ft. in circumf, ‘Their timber, however, is of 
brittle quality, and only fit for house-building and 
common purposes. Vines, oranges, and lemon trees | 
thrive well; as also the potato, and every kind of 
garden-vegetable which the grab spares. Wheat and | 
maize are produeed in great abundance. In 1848, 
615 acres were under maize, 84 under wheat, 56 
under rye, 56under barley, and 25 under oats. "The 
first is sown in April, and is usually reaped in Octo- 
ber. ‘The ground is then turned up afresh, and 
planted with maize, whieh is ready for pulling when 
the season approaches for sowing wheat. Stock of 
all kinds thrives well. same species of pigeons, 
and parroquets ocent here as in New Zea 

with rails and some small birds. ‘The 

sea-fowl are white boobies, gulls, tern, &. ‘The 















shores abound in fish, amongst which are kings fish, | 
salmon, ship-jacks, and mackarel, ‘The climate is 
delightfal and salubrions, being neither intolerably 


hot nor excessively cold.’ The mean temp. in 1841 
was 69° 39’; in 1843, 72° 07’; blighting SE winds 

however ‘This island was colonized by Gov- 
ernor Phillips, shortly after his establishment ofy | 
settlement in Port-Jackson. ‘The number of €OH> J 
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victs committed to his charge being greater than he 
could easily support, be divided the relractory body 
into two parts, and sent the smaller and more pro- 
fligate division to N. island; and the ordinary prac- 
tice has since been to transport the more abandoned 
convicts, and such as have fallen under the sentenee 
of the law a second time, to this island. One great 
objection to the colonization of this island is the 
difficulty of approaching it, owing to the heavy 
mountainons sea which constantly beats on its shores, 
which are everywhere high and precipitous Tt hat 
not. unfrequently happened that ships from Port 
Jackson have been upwards of a month beating off 






and on, unable to advanee, and unwilling to return, | «' 


and still, as distant as ever from all possibility of 

communication with the shore. ‘The want of an 

harbour, oF roadstead for, shipping is also mucl 

against it. After being abandoned for 15 years, it 
re-occupied in 1825 on the footing of an exclu- 
al settlement. 

FOLK (New), a name formerly applied to 
the coast-line of Russian America, between the par- 
allels of 57° and 61°, from Admiralty bay to Bara- 
nov is 





Russian America, in N lat. 87°, entering between 

Cape Edgecumbe on the N, and Woodhouse-point 

onthe 8.” In 1792, the Russians founded the estab- 

lishment of New Archangel on Sitka island in this 

sound. . See articles AncuaNoEL (New) and Sirka. 
E. Seo Norway.» 

NORHAM. a township of the co. of Darham, 6 
m. NE of Cornhill, and 6 m. SW of Berwick-upon- 
‘Tweed, in the detached. district of the co. called 
Notharoahire, lying between Northumberland and 


goenee ALPS, that portion of the great chain of 

Alps which stretches from about the meridian of 

i 15’ in an E direetion towards Vienna. See Aurs. 

‘NORINSK, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Vol- 
hynia, 12 m. WSW of Ovrutsk. 

NORKITTEN, a village of E. Prussia, in the reg. 
and 30 m. W of Gumbinnen, on the Auxinne. 

NORLAND, a town: of the W. R. of York- 
ates ee SW of Halifax. Pop. in 1841, 1,670. 

-Y, a township of Cheshire, in the p. and 
5 aie outa M3 satied 

, « town of the Papal states, in the deleg. 
and 21 m. WSW of Frosinone. — _ 

NORMAN (Care), a headland on the W coast of 
‘Newfoundland, at the W entrance of the narrow bay 
Be Mauco, 20 leagues from Cape Ferrol, in N lat. 

NORMAN'S ISLAND, a small island in the 





= 


Wess Indies, 18 m, E of St. John, in N lat. 18° 20. 
NORMAN’ 
2m. Sof Als 


'S KILL, or Creek, a river of Al- 

Boay eos New Toth By which falls into the 
NORMANBY, a 

m. W by S of Market- 





the co. of Lincoln, 7 
et-Raisen, Area 1,420 acres. 


Pop, in 1881, 490; in 1841, 471.—Also a parish in 
the N. R. of Yorkshire, 5 m. WSW of Pickering, on 
the river Severn. Area 2,330 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
258; in 1841, Bib Aieo.n (ping in Ash p., Sur- 
rey, 44 m. WNW of: —Also a township in 
Stow p., Toate 5} m. SE of Gainsborough.— 


Also a townshi) 
tm. WNW of 


in Ormsby p. NR. of Yorkshire, 
Guisborough. Area 1,640 acres. 





bay.. It is 50m. in length trom N to S, and 80 m. 
from E to W. Its chief town is Portland. In Mount 
Napier, its surface attains an alt, of 1.444 ft. The 
Glenelg river boundsit on the W. Pop. in 1842,2,267. 





island. 
NORFOLK SOUND, « bay on the W coast of | {ture 


NORMANBY-ON-THE-WOLDS, a. parish in 
Lincoln, 3$ m. N by E of Market-Raisen. Area 
1,980 acres. Pop. in 1881, 122; in 1841, 129. 

NORMANDY, an ancient province and duchy of France, one 
of the most extensive and fertile in the kingdom; peated Be 
the English channel on the W and N; by Picardy on the E; and 
tn the 8 by the prova to the N of the Lolre. Tt contains about 
11,000 aq. mez being 


"ilen 
much indented by 
the sea. Tt was subsivided into HavrR-Noewaxore. forming its 
Ronmois, TRAST 
jeabours, 
Cam je-St-Andre, the Fayed Duce te the Licavia, and 
the Pays-d"Auge, and of whieh the eap. was ss 
Nonwaxpie, conpricing the Cxmpatoest Ann, the Pays- 
-Caen, the Bess, 


Seine-Inferieure, ‘Manche, and the greater 
of Ae fs ric) and fere dbaret, highly producti a 
grain, lint, colza, and apples. Almost every farmer rears 1né 


Sree fax om his litle Occupancy, and makes his family putt 
{hroagh the diferent processes of manufacture. The eliate 
not enough of {for the enlture of the vine, bat 





of soppled by extensive pple orchards. ‘The Saberes on the 
‘coasts are extensive. The Norman horses are strong, and capa 
ble of considerable work, but are of small size, The best breed 


fare generally used. ‘The most 

ara at of oes, Zhe qualky of Norman loon ee we 
After linen comes tace, which employs. 

Spstets of weseon tat pit la vantoos pasts are 


| Cote 
tons are of late itrodaction, and are made only in lange facto- 
the 1i 


ries, which now exist at Rouen and al 








‘infrmly speak 
irl act bt i acer 


Tn Roman times, N. was inhabited bj 
the and ti “After the los of Gaul by the Ro- 
sang. fone part of the into Of Neostria, Its present 
Xormans, a race of great eslebrity 
in the Sd ages, whe, suing rom Seandiuavin under the 
conamanad of Rollo, setied here tn te later part of the 2h cet 
‘the king of France to make them the formal ces- 
sion of Goon ana fi 912. They were henceforth go- 
ered by tee oni doke, the most renowned of whom was 
William, who ‘the conquest of Ragland i 1068." The 
two countries under one King until 1203, when N. was 
wrested fro the feeble hands of King Jolin. Tt subsequently 
became to England a favourite ol eonquiest, the theatre at 
times of aces inasion, and aly as ceaner end expat, 
dward IIL began the eampaign ‘overran 
loses scene of antelos nd pene by he victory 





A less transient occupancy of N. w: m Hey who, 
three years after the of Aafocourt comer th webole of 
formal ceasin by the. peace of 


Teon! "Te eutned in the posesslon of ncland foe 30 years—a 
Ferdi ed Uy the Nermnne a the era ofthe foudaton ut 
Several of thelr seminarien and of a timber of their 
ova; bat wea Ghally wrested fron the Ena In 140, 
eee 
is lo. preser 
the Bene Of Coctemter di Nermandas fore’ tn important wos: 
ment of the system of the Middle ages. 
NORMANTON. parish in Derbyshire, 2 m. 8. 
by W of Derby, intersected Uy the Birmingham and 
Derby railway. Area 1,660 actes. Pop. in 1831, 2955 
in 1841, 309.—Also a parish in Lincolnshire, 7m. 
N by of Grantham, at the: source of the Witham. 
Area 1,540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 204; in 1841, 200. 
‘Also a parish in Rotlandshire, 6m, E by Sof Oak- 
ham, onthe river Gwash. Area 2,450acres. Pop. in 
1881, 33; in 1841, 28—Also a parish in the 
of Yorkshire, 3} m. ENE of Wakelield, intersected 
ty the York and Manchester railway, comprising the 
townships of Altofts, Snydale, and of p. 
4,110 acres. Pop. in 1831, $99; in bin, 1593 
NORMANTON (Sona) ), or Temrte-Norwan- 
ox, a chapelry and township in Chesterfield p., 
Derby: ‘m. SE of Chesterfield, and 1} m. E 
of the Midland Counties railway. Pop. in 1831, 146. 
NORMANTON (Sourm), a parish in Derbyshire. 
2} m. ENE of Alfreton. Aves 1,790 acres. Rote 
in 1831, 1,154; in 1841. 1 
NORMANTON-LE-HEA' ATH, a chapelry in Nbibey 
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stone p,, Leicestershire, 3 m. SSE of Ashby-dela- 
Zouch. Area 1,320 acres. Pop. in 1831, 216. 

‘NORMANTON-UPON-SOAR, a parish in Not- 
tinghamshire, 12 m. SSW of Nottingham, intersected 
by the Midland Counties railway. “Area ',500 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 365; in 1841, 42! 

(ORMANTON-UPON-TRENT, a parish in Not- 
tinghamshire, 3$ m. ESE of Tuxford. Area 1,110 
acres. Pop, in 1831, 349; in 1841, 362, 

NORNDORE, a town of Bavaria, between the 
rivers Lech and Schmutter, 15 m. N of Augsburg. 
Pop. 800. 

NORO, a town of Mandshuria, 300 m. NE of 
Ninggonta, at the conftuence of a small river of the 
same name with the Ossuri, 

NORONA. See Fersaspo-pe-Noronma. 

NOROSI, a settlement of New Granada, in the 
prov. of Santa-Marta, situated near the point where 
the river Magdalena communicates with the Colorado. 

NOROY-LE-BOURG, a town of France, in the 
dep. of Hante-Saone, 9 m. E of Vesoul. Pop. 1,200. 

ROROY-LE-SEC a village of France, in the dep. 
of Moselle, cant. of Conflans, 6 m. WNW of Briey. 


= 600. 
ORRENT-FONTE'S, a town of France, in the 
by Pas-de-Calais, 12 m. NW of Bethune. Pop. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, the capital of Somerset co., 
in the state of Maine, U. S., on the Kennebec, 32 m. 
N of Augusta. It is finely situated on both sides 
of the river, and has considerable trade with the 
back-country, Pop. 1,865. 

NORRIESTON, a° village of Perthshire, now 
Joined to the village of ‘Thornbill, 9 m. WNW of 
Stirling. Pop. 750. 

NORRISTOWN, the capital of Montgomery co., 
Pennsylvania, U. S., on the N side of the Schuylkil 
over which it has a bridge 800 ft. in length, 91 
by S of Harrishurg, and 17 m. NW of Philadelphia. 


be 2,9 

ORRITON, a township of Montgomery co., in 
Pennsylvania, U. S., with a village on the Schuylkill 
river. Pop. I4l1. 

NORRKOPING. See Norpxorixo. 

NORRLAND. See Norpiaxp. 

NORRTELGE, a port of Sweden, on the Baltic, 
in the laen and 30m. NE of Stockholm, in N Int. 
59° 45’. Its pop., about 1,000, is employed chiefly 
in fishing and the coasting-trade. In the neighbour- 
hood is a manufacture of fire-arms. ‘The af 
fered cousiderably from a Russian squadron in 1719. 























NORSINGEN, a village of Baden, 4 m. N of} thai 


Staufen. Pop. 400. 

NORSKOL, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 9 
m. NW of Jaroslav: Pop. 1,500. 

NORT, a town of France, in the dep. of Loire- 
Inferieure, on the r. bank of the Erdre, 15 m. NNE 
of Nantes: Pop. 200. Teis an entrepot for the ion, 
wood, and coals, sent from the interior to Nantes, 

NORTE (Itto-Bravo-pnt, or Rio-Gaxba-pzt), 
a large river of North America, which, accordin; 
ths aap of Lowis and Olckepiepaimearin tags 
souri to the Pacific, has its remotest sources in two 
streams which rise in the great cordillera that sepa- 
rates the eastern from the western waters of North 
America, in 40° 12” N lat, and U1° 30° W long, 
immediately to the W of the sources of the Big 
Horn, Platte, and Arkansas rivers. ‘The valley con 
taining its sources is separated by another stupen- 
dous ridge on the N from the head-waters of the 
great southern branch of Lewis river: and on the W 
by another range, which separates it from the sourees 
of the Multnomah or great SE branch of the Golum- 
bia ‘These two streams run W, in separate courses 
of $0 m. each, till they unite and form the Rio-del- 





N. Turning SE from this point, the Rio-del-N. is 
‘augmented by several streams from the W; and after 
‘& course of 120 m. is joined from the NE! by Colter’s 
river. It then runs 250 m, farther in the same die 
rection, in a valley bounded on both sides by ranges 
of snowy mountains, as far as 38°N lat., and 107° 
W long, where it enters the prov. of New Mexico, 
‘Thence its course is due S for 350 m. to 33° Nk 
passing by the city of Santa-Fé, whence it di 
its course generally SE, through the prov. of Co- 
habuila, and after dividing Texas from New Santan- 
der, falls into the gulf of Mexico, in 25° 55’ N lat, 
and 97° 26’ W long, according to Humboldt, ‘The 
comparative course of this river is neatly 1,600 
m., 540 of which are to the NW of Santa-F6, It 
cannot, however, be said to be a navigable river in 
any part of its course, owing to the rocky ledges and 
cataracts in the upper part of its course, and to sand- 
bars in the flat country; but small boats might as- 
cend as far as Presidia-de-Rio-Grande, in Cohahuila, 
a distance of 200 m. from the coast. Nearly 180 m. 
above the Presidio-de-Rio-Grande, it receives the 
Puereo, after a course of 320 m. SE from its source 
in the apex of the angle formed by the junction of 
the Gierra-del-San-Sacramento with the’ mountains 
of Namhi, in 34° N lat. Above 166 m. higher up it 
receives the Rio-Conchos, after a course of 300 m. 
NE from the Sierra-Madre. Where Pike crossed 
the Conchos it seemed to be as large as the Rio-del- 
N. at the Passo. Like the Missouri, the Red tiver, 
and the Arkansaspthe Rio-del-N. has its periodical 
floods, which commence in April, are at their height 
in the beginning of May, and fall towatds the end 
of June. At Albuquerque, where Pike crossed it, 
40 m. below Santa-Hé,it-was 400 yds. wide and 8 ft 
deep; and in the drovght of sumer it might be 
forded as far as its junction with the Conchos. Op- 
posite Taos, for an uninterrupted distance of neatly 
15 m, it runs pent up in a deep cannon, through 
whieh’ it rushes in rapid torrents.“ This frightful 
chasm is absolutely impassable: and viewed. from 
the top the scene is imposing in the extreme. None 
but the boldest hearts and firmest nerves ean Yen- 
ture to its brink and look down its almost per- 
pendicular precipice over projecting erags and deep 
erevices, upon the foaming current of the river, 
which in some places appears like a small rippling 
brook, while in others it winds its serpentine course 
silently but majestically along, through a narrow lit- 
tle valley, with immense plains bordering and ex- 
panding in every direction, yet so smooth and level 
t the course of the river is not perceived till 
within @ few yards of its verge.” [Gregg.]..’The 
ineflcieney of this river for commercial purposes 
is farther apparent from an extraordinary event 
which occurred in 1752, of which the inhabitants m 
Humbolde's day still preserved the recollection. ‘The 
whole bed of the river became dry all of a sudden 
for more than 30 leagues above and 20 leagues be- 
low the Paso, and the water of the river precipitated 
Suef into a Rewly formed chasm, and only mad 
reappearance near idio of San Eleaziari 
‘Ailes awoken; toring tordeTnsabe: arse 
esumied its course, it is supposed by the filling up of 
the chasmn and its subterrancous con “Though 
this is very likely an exaggerated statement, the con- 
stant disappearance of the river m seasons of severe 
Grought in part explains the tradition. It is singular 
that, despite the vast number of tributary streams 
which would be expected to flow into the Rio-Grande, 
very few in reality reach their destination, ‘The 
Rio-Puereo, or the muddy stream, is an exception; 
and yet this river, thongh ranning a course of 200 
m,, is for a portion of the year dry at its mouthe 
‘The Sante-Fe even, a bold and dashing rivulet ive; 
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vicinity of the mountains, becomes as it flows on an 
Snsignifcan stream, and ts often lost ere it reaches 
the Rio-Grande. Indeed, this river runs a course of 
500 m. before it receives any addition of the slightest 
consequence. We consequently find that above the 
influence of the tide it is almost everywhere fordable 
during the chief part of the year: during freshets it 
is certainly deeper, but in gerieral the water does not 
rise above the knee. Throughout almost the whole 
of its course its banks are low and seldom adorned 
with much vegetation, if we except bushes, and yet 
from its disproportionate wi erally 300 or to 
yds.—it is not like the other rivers of that region 
Sabject to inundations, so great an evil to the inha- 
bitants on the borders of the Colorado and Brazos 
in Texas. ‘To the inhabitants of Northern Mexico 
this river is known as the Rio-del-Norte or ‘North 
river,’ because it takes its rise among the northern 
hills and flows in a southerly direction, Below it is 
called the Rio-Grande, but nowhere now Rio-Bravo, 
as it once was, and is still in many maps. Its lower 
portion is sometimes very picturesque, and also dan- 
‘gerons to navigation, from the constant recurrence 
of small wooded islands—the islaas of the Rio- 
Grande—which with shoals, narrow and rapid ch: 
nels, remove almost all hope of its ever becoming a 
useful river. Along almost the whole course of the 
river the land is sterile, bleak, and barren; there are 
exceptions about Taos and Santa-Fé, but the want 
of irrigation makes the former the distinctive char. 
acteristic, until we approach the sea, Daring the 
lute war the Americans were able to make a bridge 
‘of waggons across the river, which speaks volumes 
for its shallowness. 

NORTEN, a town of Hanover, in the principality 
and 6m, N of Gottingen, near the r. bank of the 


Leines Pop. 1,800. 

NORTHALL, or Norruors, a parish in Middle- 
sex, 2} m. SW by § of Harrow-on-the-Hill, inter- 
sected by the Paddington canal. Area 2,280 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 447; in 1841, 653.—Also a hamlet in 
Edalesborough p, Bucks, 3.m. NNE of Ivinghoe. 
Area 990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 553; in 1841, 540. 

NORTHALLERTON, a parish ‘and borough in 
the wapentake of Allertonshire, N. R. of Yorkshire, 
32 m. NNW of York, and 225m. NNW of London, 
intersected by the Great North of England railway. 
‘The p. includes the chapelries of Brompton, Deigh- 
ton, and High-Worsall, and the township of Ro- 
manby. Area 13,100 acres. Pop. in 1881, 5,118; 
in 1841, 5,278. ‘The church is & spacious edit 
supposed to have been erected about the 14th cent, 
‘The town is situated in a delightful valley watered 
by the Wiske. It is well-built, and consists chiefly 
of one broad street about am. long. ‘The sessions- 
house, on the E side of the town, is a handsome mo- 
dern building. ‘The principal manufaetures carried 
on here are those of linens and leather; but not to 
any considerable extent. The chief importance of 
the place arose from its being the half-way town be- 
tween York and Newcastle. But the King’s Head 
posting-house at N., which had been an inn for 
nearly two centuries, situated in the centre of the 
market-place, with a spacious assembly-room, and 
stabling for 100 horses, is now converted into a farm- 
house, with 250 acres of land to it: so much for rail- 
ways. ‘The old coach from York ee in 
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ing are held here. <7 the neighbourhood. is Stand- 
ard-hill, so called from a battle fought here in 1133 





between the English and Scots. N. formerly re- 
turned 2 members to parliament: under the reform 
act it returns only one. The boundaries of the bor- 
ough, which have been extended, include the town- 

ips of N, and Romanby, and the chapelry of 

‘The number of electors registered in 
1837 was 271; in 1848, $08. The pop. of the parl. 
borough in 1841 was 4,861; in 1851, 4,995. N. isa 
polling-place in the election of members for the 
northern division of the co. 

NORTHAM, a parish and village in Devonshire, 
13m. N by W of Bideford, having the Bristol chan- 
nel on the W, and the navigable river Torridge on 
the E. A succession of villas connects the village of 
N. with Bideford. Area 2,740 acres. Pop. 3,578. 

NORTHAMPTON, the capital of Northampton- 
shire, locally situated in the bund, of Spelhoe, 65} 
m. NW by N of London, on the N bank of the river 
Nene, which communicates here by a branch with 
the Grand Junction canal. ‘Che town, which occu- 
pies the summit of an eminence gently sloping to the 
river, over which there are several bridges, was for- 
merly defended by embattled walls and a castle. It 
consists of four principal streets, with several smaller 
ones diverging from them. ‘The houses in general 
are built of a reddish coloured freestone. The prin- 
cipal public buildings, exclusive of churches and 
chapels, are the town-hall, an ancient and commo- 
dious structure; the county-hall, a modern edifice in 
the Grecian style of architecture; the county-gaol, 
the infirmary, the lunatic asylam, and the new the- 
atre. ‘The market-place is a spacious open area sur- 
rounded by shops and houses. At the N extremity 
of the town, near the Royal terrace, are handsome 
barracks; and at a short distance, on the S side, 
stands one of the fine sepulchral crosses erected by 
Edward EL. in commemoration of his queen, Eleanor 
of Castile. The assizes for the eo. are held here, 
and also the quarter-sessions for the southern divi- 
sion. The income of the borough for 1840 was 
£4,622; for 1850, £7,694. It returns 2 members to 
parliament. Electors registered in 1837, 2,103; in 
1843, 2,390. Pop. of parl. borough in 1841, 21,242 
in 1851, 26,657. ‘The town contains 6 churches, and 
15 dissenting chapels. —The principal branch of 
manufacture carried on in the town is that of boot 
and shoe making, in which upwards of 1,800 persons 
are employed. Considerable business is also done in 
leather carrying, wool-combing, and the manufac- 
ture of lace: ‘There are also three iron-foundries; 
and the town forms the mart in which large quan- 
tities of the agricultural prodace of the surrounding 
co. is dit of. Tradeis facilitated by thenavigation 
of the Nene, which communicates with the Grand 
Junction canal. Races take place at N. in August. 
‘The course, which is pretty extensive, lies at a short 
distance, on the N side of the town. ‘The town of 
N. gives its name to certain tables which have been 
constructed with respect to mortality, and which 
forn the data upon which the business of most of the 
life insurance societies of this country is conducted. 
‘The N. table of mortality professes to show what 
number of persons out of 11,650 assumed to be born 
at the same time, attain to the ages of 1, 2, and 3 years, 
and to every year of age up to 96. ‘The calculations 
were made by Dr. Prive fromm’ the accounts kept at 
NN. from 1735 to 1780, both years inelusive, of the 
4,689 persons who were buried 
in the p. of All-Saints, Calcula- 
‘upon the data thus furnished, 

of insurances on single 

‘of annuities payable on the sur- 

‘English d Seat bgt 

of many and Scotch insurance 
been the basis of calculation 
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friendly and benefit societies; and government for- 
merly sold annuities to a large amount on terms 
founded upon the data furnished by it. 
NORTHAMPTON, a connty on the E side of the 
state of Pennsylvania, U.S, watered by the Dela- 
ware and Lehigh. Area 1,100 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 
40,996; in 1850, 40.941. Its chief town is Easton — 
Also a co. on the E side of Virginia, bounded on the 
the entrance into ‘bay, and_on the 
'W by Chesapeake bay. Area 320 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 7,715; in 1850, 7,396. Its chief town is Jack- 
son.—Also a co. in the N part of N. Carolina. Area 
546 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 18,369; in 1850, 13,835,— 
Also a township of Rockingham co., New Hamp- 
shire. Pop. 885.—Also the capital of Hampshire 
0, Massachusetts, on the W bank of Connecticut 
river, in N lat. 42° 19%, W long. 72° 38% opposite 
Hadley, with which it is connected by a bridge 1,080 
ft. long. Pop. in 1840, 3,750.—Also a township of 
Fulton eo, New York, 50'm. NW of Albany. Pop, 
1,526.—Also a township of Burlington co., New Jer- 
sey, intersected by Rancocns creek. Pop. 6,813.— 
a township and cap. of Lehigh co. Pennsylva- 
nia. Pop, 293.—Also a township of Bucks co., 
Pennsslvania, 10 m, SE of Doylestown. Pop. 1,694, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, a midland county of 
England; bounded on the N by the cos. of Rutland 
‘and Lincoln; on the E by Huntingion, Bedford, and 
Bucks; ow the § by Bucks and Oxford; and on the 
W by Oxford, Warwick, and Leicester. Its form is 
oblong and irregular, extending from NE to SW 
about 70 m., by from 7m. to 25 m. in breadth. Its area 
is 1,01 ™., or 680,400 acres, being the 22d in 
int of size of the English cos. ‘The surface is plea- 
santly diversified with moderate elevations. ‘The 
highest ground is in the vicinity of Daventry, where 
the Nene and the Cherwell, flowing into the eastern 
sea, and the Leam, flowing irito the western, rise 
near each other. A little farther N, the Avon and 
the Welland, running into opposite seas, also spring 
near each other. About Toweester the co. also is 
hilly; indeed, this co. is on the whole more elevated 
than the adjoining districts, as appears from the fact 
of its containing the sources of several rivers passing 
into other cos, and flowing into opposite seas. Be- 
sides being enlivened by the numerous streams with 
which it is watered, the yerdure is in general rich 
and vivid, and the district well-wooded, and inter- 
spersed with seats aud mansions of the nobility and 
gentry, forming on the whole a Siae general landscape. 
_tivers.] ‘The Nene and the Welland are the prin. 
cipal rivers. - Besides others above named, the Ouse 
also rises in this co. ‘The Nene proceeds from two 
sources, one in the W, near Daventry, and the other 
about 12 m, NNW of Northam feeting at the 




















latter town, the river esonies Castantae for small 
craft, and rans in a sinuous course to Peterborough, 
whence it forma, the towards Cropland, 
where it finally quits the co. for Cambridgeshire, 
See article Newg. ‘The Welland rises about 3 m. 
NW of the second head-source of the Nene, and 
flows NE, forming the NW of the 0, by 
Stamford and Market-Deeping incolnshire, to 
the vicinity of Croyland, where it approaches wizhin 
a few miles of the Nene, and finally quits the co. for 
Lincolnshire. By means of locks this river has been 
rendered navigable to Stamford. The Onse, at the 
SE corner of the co., forms a tract of rich meadows 
about Stony-Stratford. ‘The extreme N point of the 
¢0., surrounded and intersected as it is by rivers tg 
liable to inundation, and forms the commencement of 
the fenmy tract extending to the Lincolnshire washes, 

Canals, roads, and raiteaye] ‘The Grand Janetion canal te. 
sino eunien ta Ois , near the Warwictaie border, 
tunnel, and then SE to Blisworih, near whieh it sends Ai 2 











rand Union canal, with the Trent and Mersey iin 
‘The Grand Union canal begins in the Grand Junction 
in Norton p. N of Daventry, and runs N to the Leicester eanal 
eae Foxton, passing though two tunnels and sending brainy 
to Welford and Market-Harborough.—The road from Loudon by 
Bt Alban's and Dunstable, to Coventry, Liverpool, and Chester, 

: |, and crosses it on the Watling’ 
street, by Towcester, Daventry, and Braunston, to Warwickshire, 
‘The Toad from Lond 


ondon by Dunstable to Leicester, Derby, and 


from London by Bedford 
1 Nottingham and the NE, enters by Higham-Perrers, and crosses 
bby Kettering and Rockingham into Rutiandshire, ‘The roud 

London by Huntingdon to Lincolnshireentersby Peterborough, and 
russes by two branches, one through Market-Deeping, the other 
through Croyland.—The London and Birmingham scetion of the 
Great North-western railway enters this co, between Stony. 
‘Stratford and Northampton, and erosses it nearly in the line of 





the Grand Junetion canal, from the Wolverton stati eB 
v rough a 

jon, und 

Tength, being the 





borough; whence the Syston and Peterborough, the Eastern 
counties, and the East Lincolnshire lines, ‘nfiord communication 
‘with all quarters of the co, 

Minerals, soils, and produce.) ‘The oolite formation 
extends throughout the co., but there is no chalk. 
Limestone everywhere abounds, and is extensively 
quarried. The NE part of the co. is chiefly fen-land 
continuons with that of the adjoining cos. of Lincoln 
and Cambridge. Peterborough fen, part of the Bed- 
ford level, contains neatly 7,000 acres of excellent 
soil. The soil of this co. is in general a stiff loam, in 
some localities cold and wet, or, as about ‘Towcester 
in the 8, intermixed with clay and coarse gritstone, 
On the whole the land here is not unproductive— 
N. is noted as a grazing and dairy co., especially 
throughout that tract which lies northwards from 
Northampton to the Leicestershire border. About 
half the co., exclusive of woodlands and commons, 
is in pasture; but the cultivation of wheat and other 
crops usual in farming cos. is carried on to x consid- 
erable extent. Much of the arable land, however, 
was till recently open field-land; and ‘numerous 
sheep are grazed on the high grounds. ‘The size of 
the farms is generally from 100 to 500 acres; and 
comparatively few leases are granted, Nearl 
whole of this district was anciently occupied by 
ingham, Whittlebury, and Saleey forests: there are 
still considerable remains of these. Most of the fo- 
rest underwood is thorn, ash, and maple, ‘The timber 
is chiefly oak, ash, beech, and elm—This co. is pro- 
verbially held to be a healthy district. From its in- 
land and moderately elevated situation, it is not so 
subject to heavy and continued rains as the more 
western cos. are. ‘The average annual fall of rain for 
14 years, in the months of March, April, and May, 
was 14-13 inches. 

lation.) ‘The total pop. of this co. in 1801 
was 131,757; in 1831, 179,800; in 1841, 199,061, of 
whom 98,886 were males, and 100,175 females; in 
1851, 213,784. The total increase per cent. in 50 
years thus appears to have been 66°70; the annual 
increase 1-03 per cent. 

Divisions.| This co. is divided into 20 hundreds, 
of which Nassaburgh or Peterborough liberty, Wil- 
mek Corby, Folebrooke, Navieford, 
lingbury, are in the northern division; and Ki 
Sutton, Chipping Warden, Green's-N 


‘orton, ley, 
Towcester, Fay , Wymersl Nobot 
Grove, and Gnilsborough, are a vl Senta Cs 
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comprises 836 parishes; 1 city, Peterborongh;, 1 co. 
town and borough, Northampton; 2 other borongh 
sad muarket-towns, Higham-Ferrers and Brackley; 
and 6 market-towns, Daventry, Kettering, Oundle, 
‘Thrapston, Towcester, and Wellingborough. There 
are 551 villages in the co. This co. is included in 
the dio. of Peterborough, and prov: of Canterbury. 
With Rutlandshire it forms an archdeaconry. The 
poor rate returns for 3 years, to Easter 1750, show 
an average expenditure ‘of £12,367 on the poor of 
this co. In 1808 the expenditure was £97,894; in 
1840, £88,449.—The co. returns 4 members to par- 
liament, 2 for the northern division, and 2 for the 
southern division. Peterborough and Northampton 
also return 2 members each. ‘The number of elec- 
tors for the co. in 1887, was 3,857 for the 
northern, and 4,600 for the southern division. In 
1848, it was 4,081 for the northern. and 4,715 for the 
southern.—The co. is comprehended in the Midiand 
circuit. ‘The assizes are held at Northampton; and 
the quarter-sessions also there and at Peterborough. 
‘The co.-jail and house-of-correction are at North- 
ampton. 

rade and manufactures: ‘This co. is not remark- 
able for trade or manufactures, except for boots and 
shoes, which are made in immense quantities at 
Northampton, and at Daventry, Kettering, Long- 
Buckley, and Wellingborough, for exportation or 
for army contract. Other manufactures, such as 
those of lace, hats, whips, pottery, paper, and malt, 

fare carried on to some extent in Various places. At 


Keser nd the neighbouring vill of Rothwell 
Dastorouginiserecs! landed weavert art ex 
erat making silk-plush for hats, Wool-combing 
and spinning are also carried on. ‘The chief exports 
We Com besides shoes, are wheat, flour, beans, 
tints, bark, fat cattle, ‘sheep, wool, butter, and 








Hi ‘When Britain was invaded by the Romans, this part 
of the Island was inhabited by the Coritan; it was subsequently: 
Jnclnded in she Roman prov. Faia Csoriesa and the Saxon 

‘of Mercia. In 1469, the the houses of York 
‘Lancaster miet at Edgecote thi yan fought Gerce 
itu, xe 


of Sots was executed ry a Poherngs castle a 
2640, the army of Charles [, who had 
was defeated at Naseby 


sere 
Daver 
‘NORTHAU, @ parish i 4) m. 0 NNE of 
Chipping-Bassett. Area 3,180 acres. Pop. 609. 
NORTH BAY, a bay on the S const of Chiampa, 
in N lat. 10° 86, E long. 106° 85—Also the most 
northerly bay of Forrestier's peninsula, in Van Die- 
men’s Land, between Cape Paul Lamanon and Cape 
Frederick Hendrick. 
pAORTH BEAVER, township of Beaver co, 
Ivania, U.S. Pop. 2,298. 
eNORTH BEND village of Hamilton co., O1 
U. feasts river Ohio, 16 m. below Cincinn 
Algo a township in Magon co Iinois 
NORTH BERWICK. See Benwick (Noxri). 
ORTHBOROUGH, a parish of Northampton- 
shire; 7 m. NW of Peterborongh. Area 710 acres. 
in 1831, 227; in 1841, 272.—Also a township 








of oreester eo, Massachusetts, U- S., 33 m. W of 
I, 
NORTHBOURNE, a parish of Kent, 3 m. W of 


Deal. Area 3,490 pas, in 1841, 885. 
'NORTHBRIDGE, » t township of Worcester co., 
RTH BRIDGEWATER, a township of Ply- 
month co., in the state of, Masenchuastis,.U. 5 22 


S by E of Boston. Pe 616. 
NOWTH BROORETELD, ¢ 


<a tomnishap of Worcs: 
ter co., in Massachusetts, U. S., 60 m. W of Boston. 
Pop. 1,485.—Also a township in Madison co, in 
New York. 
NORTH (Care), a cape on the N coast of Ire- 








land, in N lat. 65° 15', W long. 8° 55’.—Also the NE 
point of the island of Georgia, in the S, Atlantic— 
Iso a eape on the E coast of 8. America, in N lat. 
1° 48'—Also the N point of the island of St. John, 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence, in N lat. 47°.-—Also the 
NE point of the island of Cape Breton, in N-lat 
47° 2—Also the NE extremity ee the North island 
NORTH CAPE, a promon N 
‘APE, a on the N coast of 
ihe Norwegian ialand o€ Magecte, Paging the thes 
northern point of Norway, in N lat. 71° 10°15". It 
is a long-extended headland or tongue of rock, nar- 
rowest where joined to the main body of the island, 
and enlarging tonanls is other oF seaward exire 
Iii, where it becomes of an anlar shape 
indented. by several. chasms forming smi 
Its surface is flat, and rises gradually from negnerr land- 
ward end till about a from its seaward extrem- 
ity, when it declines with a gentle slope towards the 
sea. The whole is destitute of vegetation, and strewn 
with small fragments of rock. Speaking accurately, 
However, this cape doesnot fur the mos norte 
of ; for a narrow ru; ridge to the 
War it ane divided from it by a broad fiord, called 
odden, bears NW of it. Capell Brooke 
calls this point Knivskicer-naes, 
NORTH CASTLE, a township ¢ of West Chester 
cs New York, Uc'S, 98m. NE of New York, 
058. 


» WoW CHAPEL, s parish of Basser, 6, NNW 
of Petworth. Area 3,600 acres. Pop. 843—Also a 
parish of Hertfordshire, 1 mm. NWot Berkhamp- 
stead. Area 3,890 acres, 1,265. 

NORTH CHATHAM, a village in Colambia con 
New York, U. S, 15 m.S by Eof Albany. Pop. 250, 

NORTH GODORUS, a township of York co,, in 


Pennsylvania, U.S. Pop. 1,540. 
COLAH, a parish in Cumberland co. 
bing South Wales, dkinted on the NW by Berow 


oSOnrn. EAST, a township of Dutchess co., New 
York, U.S, watered by ‘Ten-mile creek. ’ Pop. 
1,385 —Also a township of Cecil co, Maryland.— 
Xho a township of Ene co, Pennsylvania, 10 m. 
NE of Erie. Pop. 1,793.—Also a river of Cecil 
Maryland, which flows into the Chesapeake, 6 m. Sib 
of Charleston, 
NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. See Anctic Oceax. 
NORTHENDEN, a parish of Cheshire, 4 m, W 
of Stockport. Area 3,910 acres. Pop. 1,886. 
NORTHERN CIRCARS. See Crncans, 
NORTHFIELD, a parish of Worcestershire, 5 m, 
8B. of Hales: Oren-Area. 500 acres, Pop. 2,201. 
RTHFIELD, a township of Washington co, 
ne state of Maine, U.S. Pop. 232.—Also a 
township of Washington co., Vermont, 10 m. SSW 
of Montpellier. Pop. 2,013. — Also a township 
and village of Franklin co. Massachusetts 92:m 
NW of Boston. Pop. 1,673. The v. is 
the B bank of the river. Connections sAlspuas 
ship of Richmond co. New York, 3. m.N of Rich- 
mond, on the NW part of Staten island. Pop. 2,745. 
—Also a township of Summit co, in Ohio, 143 m. 
NE of Columbus. Pop. 1,031. 
NORTHFLEET, » pariah of Ken on the banks 
of the Thames, 2 m. W of Gray Area 3,980 
in 1801, 2.1245 in 1841, 621. 
NORTHFORD, a ‘of New Haven co, 
Connecticut, U. S. 28 m. $ by W of Hartford. 
Forevann. 




















NORTH FO! 
NORTH a of Ashe co, in N. 
Carolina, U. @ township of Mason’ co, in 


Kentocky.— Alo ‘a township of Ieard co, in Ar- 
Kansas. 
‘NORTH GEORGETOWN, a village of Col 
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“biana co., in Ohio, U. S, 16m. N by E of Co- 

Inmbus. “Pop. 300. 

NORTH GOSHEN, a village of Litchfield co, in 
Connecticut, U. S., 34m. W by N of Hartford. 

NORTH HAMPTON, 2 township of Rocking- 
ham co. in New Hampshire, U. S, 50 m. SE of 
Concord. Pop. 885. 7 

NORTH HAVEN, a township of New Haven co., 
Connecticut, U. S, 30 m. SSW of Hartford. Pop. 


1,349. 
“NORTH HEAD, a cape on the NE coast of Aus- 
tralia, the NW point of Bustard bay, in S lat. 24°. 

NORTH HEMPSTEAD, a township of Queen's 
co., New-York, U. S., on Long Island sound, 20 m. 
E of New York. Pop. 389. 

NORTH HEW, a township of Grand Isle co, in 
Vermont, U.S, 71 m.NW of Montpellier. It forms 
an island in Lake Champlain, with an area of 6,272 
acres. Pop. 716. 

NORTHIAM, a parish in Sussex, 6} m. WNW 
of Rye, Area 4,100 neres. Bop, 1.320. 

Ni a parish of Bedfordshire, 3 m. 
WNW of Biggleswade. Area 4,210 acres. 
1,280,—Also a parish of Cornwall, 6} 

juneeston. Area 7,540 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,165; in 1841, 1,217. 

NORTHINGTON, a parish in Southamptonshire, 
7m. NW of Winchester. Area 1,580 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 286, 

NORTH ISLAND, a small island in the N. Pa- 
cific, in Dixon's entrance, in N lat. 54° 20.—Also 
an island in the Atlantic, near the coast of S. Caro- 
ina, at the mouth of the Great Pedee river, in N 
lat. 88°.—Also an island on the N coast of Australia, 
ucar the head of the gulf of Carpentaria, oue of those 
included by Flinders under the appellation of Sir 
Edward Pellew’s group, Its N extremity is in S lat. 
16° 80, E long. 137° 

NORTHLEACH, a parish and market-town in 
Gloucestershire, 82 m. WNW of London, and 20 m. 
Eby S of Gloucester, on the post-road from Chel- 
tonliam to Witney. ' Pop. of p. in 1831, 795; in 
1841, 1,290.—The town lies in a bottom, in the cen- 
tre of the Cotswold hills, near the source of the 
small river Leche, from which it derives its name; 
and consists chiefly of one long irregularly-built 
street. It was formerly an important cloth 
but there not being suificient water for the mills, the 
mannfacture declined. ‘The county-bridewell ‘and 
honse-of-eorrection is in the vicinity of the town. 

_ NORTHMAVEN, a parish in Shetland, compris- 
ing the N partrof the Mainland, and a number of, 
adjacent islets. Tt has a superficial extent of about 
80,000 acres. Its highest ground, Rona-hill, exceeds 
2,000 ft. above sea-level. ‘The principal village is 
Hillewick. Pop. in 1891, 2.3805 in 1841, 2504. 

NORTHMOOR, a parish in Oxfordshire, 6} m. 
Wof Oxford. Area 1,910 acres. Pop. in 1841, 367. 

NORTH MOUNTAIN CREEK, a river of the 
United States, which runs into the Missouri, 239 m, 
below the Falls. It is 30 yds. wide at its mouth. 

NORTHOP, a pacish ik Flintshire, 3}-m. SSE of 
Flint, and 10 m. W by N of Chester, comprising the 

townships of Caer-fallwch, Golftyn, Kelsterton, 
Wepre, Leadbrook Major and Minor, Northop, and 
Saughton. Pop. in 1831, 3,026; in 1841, 3,568. 

ORTHORPE, a parish in’ Lincolnshire, 7 m. 
NE of Gainsborough. Area 2,890 acres. Pop. in 
NORTHOVE parish of Somersetshire, 

RTHOVER, a parish of ire, N of 
Tiehester. Area 220 acres. Pop. 174. 

NORTH POINT, the NW point of the island of 
Paangara, 5 m. N of Queen Charlotte's island, in N 
lat. 54° 20°. 

NORTH POINT ISLET, a small island in the 
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If of Carpentaria, near the island of Groote-Ry- 
fendi in $ Int. 19° 31", Ie long. 136° 45" 

NORTHPORT, a township of Waldo co., in the 
state of Maine, U. 8, 50m, E of Augusta. Pop, 
1,207.—Also a ‘township of Suffolk co., in the state 
of New York. 

NORTH PROVIDENCE, a township of Rhode 
Island, U. S. Pop. 4,207. 

NORTH REPS, a parish of Norfolk, 7 m. NE of 
Aylesham. Area 2,680 ares. Pop. 603. 

NORTH RIVER, « river of New Hampshire, U. 
S, which joins the Lamprey river, in the N part of 
Epping —Also a river of N. Carolina, which runs 
into Albemarle sound, in N lat. 36° 6’.—Also a river 
of Massachusetts, which runs E into Massachusetts 
bay.—Also a river of the island of St. Vincent, which 
rans into the sea, 1m. N of Young point. 

NORTH SALEM, a township and village of 
Westchester eo., in New York, U.S, 24m, N of 
White Plains. Pop. 1,161, 

NORTH SEA. See German Ocean. 

NORTH SOUND POINT, a cape of the island 
of Antigua, on the E side of the entrance into Par- 
ham harbour, in N lat. 17° 16’ 

NORTH STAR BAY, a small bay in Wolstenholme soand, in 
N at. 76° 35°, W long. 68° 587, $0 called from her Majesty's ship, 
North Star, under Commander Saunders, which was sent out in 
May 1849 with provisious for Sir John Franklin's expedition, 
having taken wp quarters here from the 30th of Septem 


mut 12 m. down the sound, “Each 
settlement consisted but of one hut, in which a riamnber of fam. 
Hes dwelt. The buts are gevernliy formed about half under 
‘Epand onthe lope of hil ar these, tbe upper part beng 
bait over in a very rude manner with rough siones. "These Ex 
quimaux did not know the use of boats, and thelr only weapon 
pveared to be, small spear which they carry In tele hand. 
‘They live entirely on raw food, mostly seal's fleah. Not having 
boats, they aro compelled to follow the Innd-ice to tho N dure 
ing the summer, depositing the seals which they kill at thele 
various stations ‘along the coast, on which they retreat durin 
the winter as thelr stock to the northward becomes exhaust 
‘The ship became frozen in on the 12th of October, when. the 
housing was spread over, and every other preparation made 
the winter. ‘The therm. did siot fall below zero till the begitt- 
ning of November. On the 24th of October the sn just showed 
itself above the hills at noon, and did not reappear until 17th 
February, when iis upper limb again mado its appearnice 
iy During the winter, '¥ (who occupl 
the tarehes pot tothe Nat which & hip'was ever hoowh fo 
have winterod) bad beavy gales of wind cocusioally from the 
‘therm, invariably rose, 








E, daring which time vometines 

ly to 2e70, 8 also m cloudy weather. I may add,” say 
Commodore: * that throughout the whole voyage neither 
the marine nor the aneroid barom been of any uso to 





t 
27th. [believe this to be the coldest natural temperature 
eter registered. On, Monaypdannary 28, 180, juimaux 
‘was brought alongside in a sledge in a most deplorable condition 
from frost bites. “His companions threw him off from ft nt the 
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the ioe var ickness from 2 to 44 ft. On the 22d we 
0 rots cutting, On the evening 6 the 251, the ice 
having become so rotten, the saws and other implements were 
brought on board ; for ft now deeayed so very rapidly that T coo 


Wolstenholme island 


2m. W of we 
iniddlo fee which we entered; and after several vexatious 
ppages and hard labour we succeeded in reach 
‘at midnight of the 6th, and stood over for Possesslon bay, on 
pissaie to which, a distance of 10 m, we did not meet with any 
jot even 


NORTH STONINGTON, 2 village of New Lon- 
don co., in Connecticut, U. S., 53 m. NE of Hartford. 


Bop: sia6o. 
(ORTHUMBERLAND, the most northern county 
of England on the E; between 54° 51’ and 55° 51’ N 
Jut., and 1° 00’ and 2° 28’ W long.; bounded on the 
N by Seotland, from which it is divided by the bounds 
of Berwick-on-Tweed, and by Norhamshire and Is- 
Jandshire forming an isolated part of the co. of Dur- 
ham; on the Eby the German ocean; on the S by 
the co, of Durham, from which it is partly divided 
by the river and partly by the river Derwent; 
‘on the W by Cumberland, and by Roxburghshire in 
Scotland, from the latter of which, on the 
divided by the Cheviot hills. ‘The form of the co. 
triangular, with its apex to the N. It is one of the 
Jnrgest cos. in England, being nearly 70 m. in length 
from N to 8, and upwards of 46m. in breadth near 
its S extremity. Area 1,809 sq. m., or 1,158,310 
acres. Another part or hundred of Durham, how- 
ever, called Bedlingtonshire, is included within the 
outer limits of the co., between the wards of Castle 
and Morpeth, 

it and aspeet.] ‘The soil and surface of this co. 
ate various: some parts are fertile and well-culti- 
vated, while others are almost barren. On the sea- 
coast, and in the vales of Beamish, Till, and Beau- 
mont, a sandy loam is found. Around the Cheviot 
hills, in the NW, is a dry gravelly loam, with fine 
green hills thrown into a variety of forms, and en- 
closing deep, narrow, and sequestered glens. ‘The 
Cheviots are celebrated for their sheep-pasture. To 
wards the centre and SE of the co., moist loans on 
‘a wet clayey bottom prevail, while a black peat 
earth oceupies most of the mountainous districts, and 
some of the lower parts of the country. ‘The surface 
is generally level about the sea-coast, but more di- 
Yersified towards the middle, rising into gently swell- 
ing ridges, which are separated by the principal 
rivers. “The W side in general is open and moun- 
tainoud, growing little else but heath, and affording 
only scanty subsistence to the flocks that are depas: 
tured there—The climate of N. is considered more 
healthful than that of most other maritime cos.; 
nevertheless the is subject to great 
variations. ‘The mountains are covered with snow 
for months together, when none is to be seen in 











ed lower districts. ‘A cold E wind is prevalent in 


the spring. ‘The winter hhas short frosts, but very 
heavy rains. 

Coast-line.] ‘Tracing the coast from the N, Ber- 
wick, a place of ynence in former ages, first 
presents itself. Southward is Holy Island or Lindis- 
farne, once the see of a bishop, fill its removal to 
Darham: see Horr Iszaxp. Still further Sis Bam- 


brough-castle, formerly a place of great strength. 
i | Nearly opposite are the Farne islands and the Sta- 


ples, the resort of innumerable sea-fowl in the breed- 
ing season. Farther 8, and nearly opposite Wark- 
worth, is Cocket Island, which is cultivated. 
At the mouth of the river Wansbeck, ranning past 
Morpeth into the North sea, is the small port of 
Cambois, from which cora and grindstones are ex- 
Ported. “More to the $ is Blythe, a tolerbly good 
arbour, whence coals and salt are shipped; and near 
it the artificial harbour of Hartley-haven. ’ Near the 
mouth of the Tyne are Tynemouth and N. Shields, 
from both of which places, particularly the latter, 
vast quantities of coals are shipped. 
Rivers) Few cos. can boast of tore noble ivers 
thanN. ‘The Tyne, Tweed, Blythe, Wansbeck, Coquet, 
and Alne, are all capable of receiving large vessels. 


our | The Tyne and the Tweed, however, do not exclu- 





sively belong to this ¢0., both serving, in part of their 
conrse, only to bound the district, and the Tweed 
being more particularly a Scottish’stream: they are 
both described under separate articles, The Tweed 
rises in Tweeddale in Scotland, winds through a 
eourse of 30 m., and skirts the N border of this co.; 
the Tyne has its source in two branches termed the 
North and South ‘Tyne, the North ‘Tyne being rein- 
forced by the waters of the Reed, which rises among 
the Cheviots, and falls into the North Tyne at Bel- 
lingbam, the North and South Tyne meet near Hex- 
ham, and flowing W fall into'the sea at Tynemouth, 
—The Blythe rises eastward of the course of the 
North Tyne, and discharges itself into the searat 
Blythe. —The Wansbeck is formed by a number of 
small streams uniting before they reach Morpeth, 
and continuing an easterly course to the sea at Cam- 
bois—The Cocket or Coquet rises among the Che- 
viot hills, and flowing E, empties itself into the sea 
below Warkworth_—The Alne takes its rise near the 
source of the last-named river, and flowing in a cir- 
cuitous direction, falls into the sea near Alnmouth. 











i 
ates this, fr Gateead ty Tyne 19 New: 
ut Morpeth 


sists in great measure of mountain and other pasture 
and bleak unprofitable moors; while the vales, beau- 
tifal as they are, by which the mountains are inter- 
sected, and the level country on the coast, form but 
the exception to the general rule. In the S parts of 
the co., the valleys of North and South Tyne, with) 


others ‘reaching from them, and also that of yy 
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‘Wansbeck, contain land of excellent quality. ‘The 
size of farms in the ward of Glendale is various, but 
they generally range from 300 or 400 to 1,000-or 
1,200 acres; and in cases where the tillage-land at 
the foot of the Cheviot range is held in connexion 
with mountain-pasture, farms may be found to con- 
tain 2,000 or 3,000 acres. The vale of the Coquet 
is fertile and well-cultivated. The line along the 
base of the Cheviots, extending from Whittingham, 
by Wooler, to the banks of the Tweed, is a district 
universally adapted to the turnip course of husban- 
dry. ‘That along the coast from Warkworth to Ber- 


wick is of a stronger and heavier quality of soil, and | 84.5.5 


more generally fitted for the growth of wheat and 


beans. Wheat is grown in large quantities. ‘The | impreguated with 


barley-erops are generally very abundant; and beans 
bave nlways been a flowtshing crop, especialy along 
the sea-coast. Though the eorn-harvest in the vale 
of Till and upon ‘Tyneside frequently commences in 
the first week of Angust, in the bleak sterile districts 
oats will often be uncut in the beginning of Novem- 
ber: the most general harvest, however, is in Sep- 
tember. ‘The hay-harvest takes place in the middle 
of June. The farmers of N. have long been cele- 
brated for their superior skill in breeding young cat- 
tle. Oxen are mostly grazed in the eastern part of 
the co. and the vicinity of Whittingham. The short- 
horned kinds are most prevalent; for the dairy the 
Durham, and for fattening the Scotch, cattle are 
preferred. ‘The native wild cattle of Chillingham 
park are a zoological curiosity. ‘The long-woolled 
sheep have been much improved by the introduction 
of the Leicester and Southdown sheep; but the 
native Cheviot breed, a hardy useful species with a 
small fleece of ordinury wool, is still the most pre- 
valent. Goats are kept on the Cheviot hills. There 
has been a great advance of income on much of the 
land in this co. Yet, Mr. Caird says, “it must sur- 
prise many who have hitherto been led to consider 
the agriculture of N. as a model for the rest of the 
kingdom, to learn that a great portion of the co., 
extending from near Newcastle on both sides of the 
railway as far Nas Warkworth, is as little drained 
and as badly farmed as any district we haye yet seen 
in England; and that the occupiers of the small 
farms can only eke out a scanty subsistence by eare- 
fal parsimony, and by employing no labour except 
that of themselves and thetr families.” "Mz. Colbeck 
says, “Although the advantages of long leases are 
yearly becoming more understood, a great Propor- 
tion of the farms in this co. are still let from year to 
year. It will, indeed, seem strange that so absurd a 
custom should be persisted in, when the ruinous 
consequences are so apparent. "In N. the greatest 
improvement has been made on the light land; and 
much of the centre and south-east parts of the co. 
consists of * poor, wet, heavy soil, producing compa- 
ratively inferior crops of corn, unless within the 
reach of manure,’” 











lingham, Haltwhistle, Hexham, ‘Rot! and: 
time. | Woe ee eaitough, 








and, unlike the beds of the Newcastle coal-fi 


dip to the SE, 
‘undulate with the sariace. —1 





0 
that they are unprofitable. The richest mining-fielda in N. are 
af Alleuhead and Coalcleugh: these, with other hve lead tines in 
{he parish of Allendale, produce on an average about 2,500 tons of 
lead per annum, Iron ore is found both in the coal and the lead 
districts. Immense quantities of iron pyrites lie imbedded in the 
strata of indurated clay through all the coul-ficid, and are profit. 
ably supplied from the collieries to the iron-works in the 
istrict. Zine ores abound in 
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ie vicini es pant ‘are sulphuretted springs at 

Commerce, Manufactures, §c.] ‘The great centre 
of the commerce of N. is Newcastiz, under which 
article will be found a full account of the exports 
and imports of the co. so far as they centre in that 
important and extensive Port. | The coal nde isthe 
principal source of wealth in this co, TLead, white- 
lead, glass, cast and wrought iron, colours, shot, pot= 
tery, coal tar, and other articles, the materials of 
which are chiefly derived from the mines and eol- 
lieries, are manufactured and exported, together 
with flour, corn, oatmeal, Potatoes, utter, 
pitied salmon, fat cattle, sheep, pigs, &e, Ship- 
uuilding and rope-making employ 
ulation. A writer in. the Morning Chronicle, to 
whose papers we have often been indcbted for mruch 
valuable information, says, “no county in England 
has made more real or solid progress in all the 
elements of social prosperity than N.: commercial 
and mining enterprise goes hand in hand with skilled 
cultivation, and supplies a various and extensive 
field to industry; a sound and healthy, if limited, 
education, is generally diffused amongst its inhab- 
itants; and the hard-headed shrewdness and intel- 
Tigence of the peasantry form a remarkable contrast 
wit 





a numerous pop- 











the apathy and ‘stolidity observable amongst 
them in some other quarters.” 
Divisions, Towns, el N. is divided into 6 wards, 
similar to hundreds, viz.: 
Acres, 
Glendale ward, NW 107.200 
Bambrough ward, NE 60.650 
Coquet-dale wi EtoW 269,500 
Morpeth ward, EB 93530 
Castle ward, SE 109,680 
‘Tynedale ward, SW 414,660 
1,158,810 
To which may be added,— 
Berwick-on-Tweed - . N 81% 
‘Newcastle-on-Tyne, town and county, 8000 


1,165,490 
‘The wards are divided into N, S, and other divi- 
di 


sions, comprehending 646 constabularies; and are 
subdivided into 97 parishes, containing, exclusive of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne and Berwick-on-T'weed, 1 mu- 
nicipal borough, Morpeth, 1 new pasliamentry bor 
ough, Tynemouth with North Shields, and 8 other 
market-towns, Allendale, Alnwick, Belford, Bel- 





Wooler, besides the towns of Alnmouth, Bam 
Blyth, Hartley, Seaton, and Warkworth, and num- 
erous villages and hamlets. The pop. of this co. in 
1801, amounted to 157,101; in 1831, to 293,912; in 
1841, to 250,268; in 1851, to 303,505, being an 


increase of 79-21 per cent. in 50 years, and cf 1-17 
forma- | per cent. annually. s 
Franchise and Government] Under the reform 





act this county returns 4 members to parliament, 2 
for the northern division, comprehending the wi 
of Bambrough, Coquetdale, Glendale, and Mo 
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with Berwick bounds, Norhamshire, Island- 
ire, and Bedlingtonshire;—and 2 for the southern 
division, comprehending the wards of Tynedale and 
le. The number of electors registered for the 
county, in 1837, was. for the N division 2,786; for 
the S$, 5,070. In 1848, the electors for the N division 
were 3,030; for the S, 5,260. The town and county 
of Neweastle-npon-Tyne also returns 2 members, 
and ‘Tynemouth and Morpeth Leach, ‘The town 
and bounds of Berwick-upon-Iweed may be also 
novieed tere ae returning members. N. it inclued 
in the nortnern cireuit, ‘The assizes and the Epi- 
phtoy seeds are held at Newcastle; the 
aster sessions. at Morpeth; the Midsummer at 
Hexham; and the Michaelmas at Alnwick and Ber- 
wick. ‘The county-juil and house-of-correction is at 
‘Morpeth; and there are also houses-of-correction at 
‘Alnwick, Hexham, and Tynemouth. ‘This county 
is in the prov. of York and dio. of Durham, of which 
it forms an archdeaconry. ‘The poor rate returns 
for 3 years, to Easter, 1750, onan average ex- 
penditure of £3,796 on the poor of this 1 
the expenditure was £78,049; in 1840, £65,416; in 
1847, £75,415, being at the rate of 1s. 24d. in the 
pound on the annual value of rateable property in 
the co, viz, £1,246,474; that for all England being 
1s. 64d. per pound. 
a Inhabiting the E side of 1 
eer eee te Hi 
ny Marcle ‘Qtadents and those 
ith these tribes are supposed to 
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fooace belts ‘the invasion of ‘The 
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fring oad afm unpect of earth was corre by 
ent rengthened this grea lie ode, by 

Sete eee ees oa 
rte Raxone ees heir domes 


created ‘who bore the 
fit of Bar oT a nn te es eae d to. dake. 
In favour of Dudley, Barl of Warwick: and in 1749 was revived 
{in the person of Algernon orgie Tih di of ‘Somerset, the 
Tith and Inst eart of the mi ‘The only. art 
of Algerogt Dake ot Somers mare 

time, Sir High Sinkthson, the de estan ‘of an ancient. famil 


1g seated at Stanwick, in the orth Riding of York 
ok had been secured a. asec comaibered thet dignities of 
Baron Warkworth and Earl of N. Sir Hugh succeeded ac- 
Goring to the sell Femainer in 1794 and wan created Ei 

ORTHUMBERLAND, a maritime county of 
New Sonth Wales; bounded on the Niby the Hun- 
ter river; on the E and S by the ocean; and on the 


W by the Hawkesbury. It is 63 m. in length, and | 


55 m. in breadth. Area 1,498,880 acres. Its prin- 
cipal port is Newcastle, on the coast, at the mouth 
the Hunter river. Maitland, on the Hunter, 25 
m. above Newcastle, is the county town, but West 
‘itland, a little higher up the stream, is the most 
populous town. About 12 m. Sof Neweastle is Lake 
Avrabu or Macquarie, the most considerable lake in 
sie pe ‘Australia. The pop. in 1846 was 


+ NORTHUMBERLAND, a county in the central ary 


part of Pennsylvania, U. S., watered by both 
of the Susquehanna, Area 440 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 





7 
Sip ween prtape ay el 
pet." The 





20,02%5 in 1850, 23,223. Its chief town is Sunbury. 
—Also a county of Virginia, W of Chesapeake bay, 
bounded on the NE by the Potomae. Area 240 sq. 
m. Pop. in 1840, 7,924; in 1850, 7,268—Also a 
township of Coos co, New Hampshire, on the Con- 
necticut. Pop. 399.—Also a township of Saratoga 
con New York, on the Hudson. "Pop. 1,672--Also 
a ‘ilage of Northumberland 0, Pennsylvania, at 





the confluence of the E and W bi f the Sus- 
quehanna. Pop. 928, 

‘NORTHUMBERLAND (Care), a projection on 
the S coast of Australia, in $ Int. 86° 4, E long. 


140° 8 

NOWTHUMBERLAND INLET, a bay of the 
Aretic sea, in N lat. 65°, 

NORTHUMBERLAND ISLES, a chain of is- 
lands in the S. Pacific, near the NE coast of Austra- 
Tia, in § lat. 21° 30, which ron parallel to the main~ 
land, at the distance of from 5 to 8m. They are of 
various height and magnitude; the largest is about 
13 m. in circumf. 

NORTHUMBERLAND STRAITS, a narrow 
channel of the Eastern seas, between the Calamianes 
islands and the shoals of Apo. 

NORTHVILLE, a township in Wayne co. Michi- 

n, U. S., 28 in, WNW of Detroit, Pop. 260. 

NORTHWAY, a township in Ashchurch p., 
Gloucestershire, 2} m, ENE of Tewkesbury. Pop. 
in 1831, 188. 

NORTH-WEST CAPE, a headland on the NW 
coast of Australia, in S lat. 21° 47’, B long. 114°. 

NORTH-WEST RIVER, a branch of Cape Fear 
river, in N. Carolina, U. 8. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORY, a name jot 
portion ears of ou Ly soe rat bee ot assumed as a 

‘ud with the privle 


meinber of the 

legen of tnt, tonnded onthe E and SE ty Lake Michigns and 
the Tilinols river; ot) the S, SW¥. and W, by the Missouri; and on 
{he N bythe seh parallel of Ia deratestng i om the Hela 





applied to that 


‘Thesellmits, extending over 10" of lat. and 14° of long, 
ompriae a area of about 300,000 im which snow debated 
‘among the Missolir and Miat andthe states of 


territories: 
Wrconsi, Towa, nd Iliac A few notes otis ‘ery peculiar 
ator] features "will be bere. given, ost remarkable of 
these ls the lanumerable multitude of lakes which spangte its 





jer ariace, the Temas probably Of & vast sea that once 
covered the whole country extending N from the gulf of Mexico, 
Sod perbapw reacing to Hadaon'a bay. Besides this there are two 


reat natural features belonging tothe valley ofthe Upper Mla- 

r fully realized but by actual in 

‘rst consists in the uniformity of elevat 

the shape of the surface. The country from the outlets of the Il- 

Uinois and Missouri to St Peter's, and from Lake Michigan to 

Couneil-Blotts, and beyond that point westerly, is a vast plain 

Blighty ascending to the N and to.the W. By observations 

yeen the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, the elevation 

tore the "Alla baa beck found Ite exceed 0 8; ad 
'W of the river, i the same towards the 3M 

thing over 700 ft. At St it's about 700 fNicllet 

Kearney, near Counell-Binifs, is 1.087 ft above 

Rock island, in the same 

Pierre-Cho- 






in the mame lat, 4°24), 110 fe Th 
mounds; but with the exception 
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‘The best portions of this Upper Missiseippi valley are 
‘Michigan, inclading. the E portion of 

ots and Rock rivers and their tributaries, the 
both sides, and generally the whale of fowa” Al 


? 


Z 
¢ 

& 
i 
53 
ee 
a 

B 
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ther a mountainous nor a hil. nor an sbeoltely fat country. 
fays Nicollet, “exhiiting undulations ot the surace thar ae pot 
toa uplands bt they bates lneadinal and hones ras 
sn t they have a fougladinal tnd hora 

‘than a vertical ‘The ‘French 


ted, In a great part ofits extent, from 
Dy an elevated plain, the appearance of 
Which, seon from the valley of the St. Peter's, o¢ that of the Ri- 

ning as ie were a distant shore, has suggested 


‘than Is conveyed to the mind by the expression, a plain, Its N 
‘extremity is in lat. 48°, extending to 43°; after wileh it loses Its 
distinctive elevation above the sarrounding plains, and passes 
into rolling prairies Its length Is about 200 m., and its general 
Gireetion NNW und SSE. Ite northern termination—ealled tete 
du cofeaw, in consequence of its pecallar confizuration—ts not 
more than 15 to 20'm. across: 





i of 

of the plateau is andulating, forming many dividing ridges, which. 
separate the waters flowing luto the St. Peter's and the 

Aippl from those of the der the 


Seprecsions Ins a 
‘The other portions of 
oweer in reoasdabes inact coast Tbe diironee, 
‘Whilst the open pralries increase in extent. 4 
NORTH WHITE CREEK. a village in Washing- 
ton co New York, U. S, 
Pop. 500. 
NORTH WHITEHALL, a township of Lehigh 
Harrisburg. 


Hi 
iJ 
ct 
z 


co., in Pennsylvania, U. S., 95 m. ENE‘of 
Pop. 2,324. 

NORTHWICH, a market-town in the chapelry of 
‘Witton, eo-palatine of Chester, 17$ m. ENE of Ci 
ter, and 4 m. from the Hartford station of theGrand 
Junction railway. Area 200 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,481; in 1841, 1,368. The town derives its name 
from its relation to the wiches, or ‘salt towns,’ in- 
cluded at the time of the Conquest in the earldom 
of Chester. It is pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Weaver, near its confluence with the Dane. Its 
{ streets are irregular, and many of the houses are of 





considerable antiquity. There are here large dock- 
{yards for the building of fats boats of a pear 


— 








ine | of rock and white salt are annually exported from 





36 m. NE of Albany. | ham 


construction, nsed in conveying salt, in the mana- 
facture of which article the inhabitants are chiefly 
employed. It is conjectured that the salt-springs at 
N. were known to the Romans long before the Chris- 
fian era. ‘There are about 30 salt-works, including 
brine springs and rock salt. ‘The springs are inex: 
austible, and the mines are reported to be suffi 
ciently extensjve to last for centuries. All round 
the town are erected spacious low buildings with lofty 
chimneys, in which the brine undergoes evaporation 
in shallow pans of iron, from 10 to 30 ft. wide, and 
from 20 to 60 ft.long. ‘The strongest brine contains 
25 per cent, of salt, which is worth from Is. to 3s, 
perton tothe manufacturer, ‘The rock salt is valued 
at not more than 6d. a ton until raised from the 
mine, and may cost from 1s. to 2s, a ton in raising. 
It has been estimated that upwards of 400,000 tons 


Liverpool, the whole being furnished by the mines 
of Cheshire, of which those at Northwich are the 
chief—while the home consumption cannot be less 
than 16,000 tons in addition, 

NORTHWICK, a chapelry in Henbury p,, Glon- 
cestershire, 5} m. SW by W of Thornbury, on the I 
bank of the Severn. Area 1,390 acres. Pop. 285. 

NORTHWOLD, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. SE of 
Stoke-Ferry, on the Wissey or Stoke river. Area 
5,200 acres." Pop. in 1831, 1,094; in 1841, 1,140, 

NORTHWOOD, a township in Wem parish, Sa 
lop, 13 m. NW of Shrewsbury, on the river Roden, 
Pop. in 1831, 283.—Also a parish in the isle of 
Wight, 1} m. S by W of West Cowes. Area, ins 
cluding the town of West Cowes, 4,270 aeres. Pop, 
in 1831, 4.491; in 1841, 5,147. 

NORTH YARMOUTH, a township of Cumber- 
land co., Maine, U. S., on Cusco’ bay, 10 m. N of 
Portland. Pop. 2,824. 

NORTON, a township in Runcorn p,, co.-palatine 
of Chester, 3} m. NE of Frodsham. Area 2,180} 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 806.—Also a parish in Glou- 
cestershire, 4} m. NE of Gloucester. Area 1,980 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 423; in 1841, 427.—Also a 
parish in Derbyshire, 74 m. N by W of Chesterfield. 
Area 4,630 acres. ‘Pop. in 1881, 1,74 
1,908.— Also a parish in the co.-palatine of Durham, 
2 m. N of Stockton-npon-Tees, intersected by the 
Clarence railway. Area 4,890 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
1,486; in 1841, 1,628.—Aiso a township in Brom: 
yard p, Herefordshire, 3 m. NE by E of Bromyard. 
Area 2,190 acres. Pop. in 1881, 554.—=Also a parish 
in Hertfordshire, 1 m. WNW of Baldock. Area 
1,780 acres. Pop. in 1831, 364; in 1841, 403,—Also 
& parish in Kent, 3} m. W of Faversham. Area 
840 acres. Pop. in 1831, 111; in 1841, 107—Also 
parish in Leicestershire, 6} m. ESE of Leicester. 
Area 1,990 acres. Pop. in 1831, 161; in 1841, 172. 
—Also a parish in Northamptonshire, 2} m. ENE 
of Daventry, in the line of the London and Birmin, 























ham railway. Area 3,260 acres. Pop. in 1831, 541; 

in 1841, 582.—Also a township in Cuckney p., Notts, 
4m. S by Wof Worksop. Pop. in 1831, 324.—Also 
4 parish in Suffolk, 63 m. E by N of St. Edinund’s 
Bary. Area 2,340 acres. Pop. in 1831, 802; in 
1841, 879.—Also a parish in Radnorshire, 2} m. N 
by W of Presteigne. Area 8,000 acres. i 
1831, 297; in 1841, 291.—Also a parish in Worces- 
tershire, 3m. N by E of Evesham. Area 2,420 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 397; in 1841, 385.—Also a p.and town in 
the E. R. of Yorkshire, on the S bank of the Der 
went, which it from that of New Malton. 
‘The town of Norton is connected with New Malton 
by a bridge, to the foot of which on either side the 
buildings advance, and form a continued line of street 
through N. and New Malton, interrupted only by the 


river. This parish unites with New mat 
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turning 2 members to parliament. Area 2,510 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,425; in 1841, 1,644.—Also a town- 
ship in Campsall p., W. R. of Yorkshire, 8} m. N by 
W of Doneaster. Area 2,080 acres. Pop. 643. 

NORTON, a township’ of Bristol co., in Massa- 
chusetts, U. 8. 33 m.S of Boston. Pop. 1,545.— 
Also a village in Delaware co., in Ohio, 34 m. N of 
Columbus.—Also a township in Summit eo., in Ohio. 
Pop. 1,479. 

NORTON-BY-KEMSEY, a parish in Worcester- 
shire, 3 m. SSE of Worcester. Area 2,095 acres. 
Pop, in 1831, 560; in 1841, 601. 

NORTON-BY-BREDON, a Let in Bredon 
p, Worcestershire, 5 m. NE by “Tewksbury. 
crossed by the Birmingham and Gloucester railway. 
Area 1,000 acres. Pop. in 1831, 199. 

NORTON-BAVANT, a parish in Wilts, 2} m. 
SE of Warminster, on the river Wiley. Area 2,370 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 279; in 1841, 285. 

NORTON-BISHOP'S, a parish in Lincolnshire, 
8m. WNW of Market-Raisen, on the river Ancholme. 
Area 4,240 aeres. Pop. in 1831, 426; in 1841, 475. 

NORTON-BRIZE, a parish in Oxfordshire, 45 m. 
SE of Barford. Area 3,140 acres. Pop, 687. 

NORTON-CANES, a parish in Staflordshire, 5} 
m. W by S of Lichfield. Area, including the town- 
ship of brea 3 4,470 acres. Pop. 755. 

(ORTON-CANON, a parish in Herefordshire, 3 
m. SW of Weobley. Area 2,300 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 388; in 1841, 282. 
NORTON-CHIBPING, or Carrrrxc-Nontox, a 
pont and borough in the co. of Oxford, 20 m. NW 
y N of Oxford. Area, including the hamlet of 
Over-Norton, 4,780 acres. Pop. of p. in 1841, 3,031. 
‘The town consists chiefly of one long and handsome 
‘street, on the side of a considerable eminence. In 
former times it was a place of some commercial im- 
ortance; but having few facilities for manufactures, 
it now possesses little trade. Its pop. in 1851 
was 2,982. ‘The manufacture of woollen girth and 
horse-cloths is still carried on. The income of the 
borough. in 1848, was £384; in 1850, £86. 

NORTON-IN-THE-CLAY, a township in Can- 
dall and Leckby p., Yorkshire, 8m.N of Borough- 
bridge. Area 1,030 acres. Pop. in 1881, 146. 

NORTON-DISNEY, a parish in Lincolnshire, 10 
m. SW of Lincoln, on the W bank of the Witham. 


Area 1,960 acres. Po} 1, 206. 
Leicestershire, 13 
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NORTON (Kast). a parish in re, 
m. E by § of Leicester, on the W bank of the river 
Bye. ‘Area 1,90 acres. Pop. in 1841, 187. 

‘NORTON-FITZWARREN, a parish in Somerset- 
shire, 2} m. NW of Taunton, erossed by the Bris- 
tol and Exeter railway. Area 1,270 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 5453 in 1841, 606. 

NORTON-IN-HALES, a parish in Salop, 3} m. 
NE by N of Drayton-in-Hales. Area 1,910 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 811; in 1841, 312. 

NORTON-UNDER-HAMBDON, a parish in 
Somersetshire, 4} m. NE of Crewkerne. Area 820 
acres. Pop. in 1881, 513; in 1841, 527. 

NORTON-HOOK, a parish in Oxfordshire, 5} m, 
NE by N of Chipping-Norton. Area 3,730 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,506; in 1841, 1,625. 

NORTON-KING'S. See Kixo’s-Norros. 

NORTON-LINDSEY, a parish in Warwickshire, 
3} m. WSW of Warwick. Area 590 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 141; in 1841, 176. 

NORTON-MALREWARD, a parish in Somerset- 
shire, 5 m.$ of Bristol. Arca 2,180 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, 110; in 1841, 98. 

NORTON-MANDEVILL! 
8} m. W by 
Pop. in 1831, 114; in 1841, 134. 

NORTON-MIDSUMMER, or Nortos-Fatans, 








Stns 








a parish in Somersetshire, 9 m. SW by S of Bath. 
Area 3,870 acres. ne in 1841, 3,509. 

NORTON-ON-THE-MOORS, & parish in Staf- 
fordabice, 44 m.NE by N of Newenstle-under-Lmie 
intersected by the Caldon canal. Area 8,940 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 2,407; in 1841, 2.291. 

NORTON-St.-PHILIP, a parish and market- 
town in Somersetshire, 6 m. S by E of Bath, Arca 
1,850 acres, Pop. in 1831, 767; in 1841, 775. 

NORTON-PUDDING, a parish in Norfolk, 1} 
m.SUyE of Fakenham. "Area 600 acres. Pop. 25, 

NORTON SOUND, a large bay on the NW 
coast of America, and ‘between the parallels of 62° 
and 65%, discovered by Cook in 1778. From the 
heights adjoining the coast are seen inland extensive 
valleys, rivers running, through tiem, well wooded, 
and bounded by hills of a gentle ascent, and mode- 
rate height. 

NORTON. SUBCOURSE, a 
18 m. SE by E of Norwi 
Pop. in 1831, 367; in 1841. 
NORUNGA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov, of 
Bahar, on the great military rond from Calcutta to 
Benares, 80 m. SSW of Patna.—Also a town on 
the banks of the Godavery river, near Rajanundri, 
in the Northern Cirears. 

NORWALK, a township of Fairfield co., Con- 
necticut, U.S., near the mouth of a small river, on 
Long Island sound, 45 m. NE of New York. Pop. 
in 1840, 3,863. Carpets and felting are manufac- 
tured here.—Also the cap, of Haron co, in Obio, 99 
m.N by E of Columbus. Pop. 2,613. 

NORWALK ISLANDS, a’ claster of small 
islands in Long Island sound, near the coast of Con- 
necticut, in N lat. 41° 4 


parish in Norfolk, 
‘Area 1,990 acres. 

















NORWAY, 


Or, as it is called by the people of the country, 
Nonox, or Nogurge, that is, ‘the Northern king. 
dom,’ or ‘kingdom of the Normans,’ a stall king- 
dom of Northern Europe, united to the Swedish 
Crown; comprehending the western and smaller part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula; and bounded on the 
N by the Northern ocean; on the NE by Russian 
Lapland; on the E by Sweden; on the S by the 
Cattegat; and on the W and NW by the German 
ocean. It stretches from the 58th to the ZIst paral- 
Iel of N lat.; and from the 18th to the 31st meridian 
of E long. Its breadth is greatest in the parallel of 
Bergen, where it is 240 m.; N of the parallel of 
Drontheim it is very narrow, in some places not ex- 
ceeding 20 m. The great mass of the country is 
comprised between the parallels of 59° and N, 
Including windings, and the coast stretching E from 
Cape Naze to Stromstadt, it has a coast-line of more 
than 2,000 m. in extent.’ In the N this country is 
separated by mountains and rivers from its only 
foreign neighbour; on the E also Nature has erected 
a mighty barrier between it and the sister-conntry of 
Sweden. The boundaries between Sweden and N. 
are perhaps the most exactly determined of any in 
the world, having been drawn with the utmost at- 
tainable mathematical accnracy, 

most desert and inaccessible wildernesses, for a length 
of 1,196 m. The march-stones rest on firm plates 
in which the point of commencement is accurately 
‘pointed out. Above this, the whole has the form of 
‘uncemented stones, Sells high and 9rcund. On the 
top of all these are 5 stones. One of these, in the 
middle, has the king of Denmark's name ‘on the 


Norwegian, and the king of Sweden's name on th 
Swedish side. ‘Two lines c 











mnt out on the under pi 


of this stone point out the direction in which the 


next march - stone is to be found. Two me: 
Ly 
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stones, called ‘directors,’ are situated on the con- 
tinuation of these lines, some feet from the mid- 
dle stone, to point out the direction of the boun- 
dary line; and the two other stones, called ‘wit 
nesses,’ surround the middle stone on other sides, 
that its place may be still more accurately ascertained 
if any accident should remove the stone from its 
roper place. Between the mareh-stones. the wood 
is everywhere cut through for a breadth of 16 ells, so 
that the one mareh-stone may be seen from the other: 
these are seldom more than 4 m. apart. In every 
parish touched by the boundary-line is deposited an 
accurate description and plan of the proceedings of 
the commissioners of the two governments, together 
ith a minute description of the boundary so far as 
it's eoniieoted wRihas prastielt ot ‘pariah Thess 
documents, signed by all the Danish and Swedish 
commissioners who were present at fixing the boun- 
daries, were carefully deposited in the churches. 
‘This clear and definite boundary-line was fixed in 
October 1751; and it was agreed that the limits 
should be re-investigated every 10 years, the march- 
stones kept in order, and the woods again cut. ‘These 
limits were actually gone over anew and improved 
1786 and 1806, in their whole extent, from Swine- 
sund at Stromstadt, to the E extremity of Lake 
Enara, on the frontier of Rassian Lapland. It must 
be observed, however, that since the peace at Fre- 
dericksham in September 1809 Eastern and Western 
Finmark are now entirely bounded on the 8 by Ras- 
sian Lapmark, from the source of the Muoniojock, 
the eastern branch of the Torneii, to the old frontier 
at Lake Enara: all this tract of Swedish Lapmark 
having been ceded to Russia by that treat 
Administrative divisions.) N. is divided into 4 
stifis, viz. Aggershuus, Christiansund, Bergen, and 
‘Trondhjem, ‘These are subdivided into 17 amts, 
which, arranged according to the three géographical 
rerions within which they are situated, are ax fol- 
lows: 











Pop. 

Dincic mio, in ts. 
1 Nonptaxpesn: 

Peake 87791 65.512 

Finmark (and Lapland), 33394 43,908 
Tota, « 
Tl. Nonpexesetps: 

Nondre Bergenhiaus, 





Grand total, 


“iL Taser Tear 
The amts are subdivided into fogderie or bailiwicks: 
and the bailiwicks into parishes” pinoay 
Physical features.} The coast of N. is high, bol 
ragged, and deeply indented, especially in the moo 
@m parts, with fiords or arms of the sea running 
ly into the mainland, and sprinkled over with « 
multitude of rocky islets, or sheers, which within th 
polar cirele into large islands. It is, how. 
ever, remarkably deficient in good harbours, thongh 





the | derable hei; 


In some quarters, banks of sea-shells occur 200 ft, 
above the present level of the sea. It appears from 
the geological observations made by M. Robert, dur- 
ing the expeditions of the Recherche to the North 
sea, Lapland, and Spitzbergen, that in the gulf of 
Drontheim the formations were of the gneiss, taleose, 
and protogenie system. At many points, and up to 
800 ft. above the sea, these coasts presented rocks 
rounded and worn by the action of the ocean, with 
ancient beaches, at various elevations, fall of marine 
shells. Above this alt. the rocks retained their usual 
rough and serrated character. At the North cay 
the presence of ancient beaches was very remarkable; 
and at Hamn, between the North cape and Hammer 
fest, there was observed a thick allavial deposit, | 
gently inclined, and divided into seven terraces of 
ancient beaches retiring one behind the other, and | 
separated from each other by a peaty soil. All this. | 
) 








system reposed on a thick stratum of marine shells, 
most of the species of which are identical with 
those now living in the same seas. The interior 
generally mountainous, interspersed here and there 
with romantic glens and fertile valleys; and is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers full of cataracts, and by: 
creeks and inlets of the sea, together with numerous 
large and small lakes, which, bordered with woods 
of deciduous trees of variegated folinge, and forests, 
of tall and stately pines and firs, afford romantic 
scenery. The preponderance of naked rocks and bar- 
ren mountains, however, gives rather the appearance 
of grandeur than of beauty to the scenery of N. 
Marshes and fens occupy large districts; and nowhere. 
in Europe are found such a number of preeipices, 
cataracts, and glaciers, as exist here. 

Mountains.) The Norwegian mountains form a 
grand_and extensive chain running nearly 1,200 m, 
in a NNE and E direction, and occasionally detach- 
ing lateral ridges from the main chain. ‘These fields 
—pronounced fyells—or mountain 8 commence 
near the S extremity of the kingdom, and terminate 
at Tanafiord; and are distinguished by different, a 
pellations as they advance in their course. ‘The 
most southern part is generally known by the appel- 
lation Seveber ‘The Dovrefield, or that portion 
of the chain which lies-between the parallels of 62° 
and 63° N, rises in the Sneebiittan to an alt, of 7,940 
ft. according to Esmark, or 7,513 ft. according to 
Forsell’s map; from which a branch strikes off ina 
SE direction, forming the frontier between Sweden 
and Norway. The highest mountain-summit is the 
Skagtolstind in the Horangurne or Jotum-fields, at 
ie bea of ibe Aardals-fiord. To the N of the 

\eehiittan, the great Norwegian range is composed 
of mica slate ai granite, and denomineted the Kid- 
Jen mountains. It gradually declines in elevation as 
it runs to the NE and E, separating Swedish Lap- 
land from Nordland and Finmark, and terminating 
at Tanafiord, beyond which there are no traces of 
this chain.—The geological formations are chiefly 

‘ary. ‘The most common rock is gneiss; next to 
is mica slate resting upon or alternating with 
gneiss. In beds subordinate to both occur limestone, 
quartz, and hornblende. Granite is not of frequent 
occurrence. ‘The Sneehiittan is composed of mica 
slate. The highest passes of the Norwegian moun- 
tains are those of the Fille-field, a range of moun- 
ise contain the line of the Hardanger-field 
northwards. between Bergen and Aggershuusstift, 
3.973 ft. [Von Buel}, and Harebacken and Jerkin, 
over the ieldt, not far from the Sneebiittan, 
4,575 and 4,563 ft. respectively. ‘These are inconsi- 
ts when compared with those of the 

Passes over the Alps and Pyrenees.—In several 























possessing in many instances a great depth of water, 


where the rays of the sun fall obliquely. the smow- 
Tine is at an elevation of 3,000 ft.; but 4a ex : 
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where the rays have full force, the snow melts even 
as high’as 7,000 ft. during the heat of summer. There 
are glaciers in the Norwegian mountains, but none 
comparable in. magnitude to those of the Alps. 
jen mountains, the ordinary site of 
the glaciers, between the latitudes of 67° and 68°, 
may be placed at 2,325 ft. of elevation. ‘They seem 
to owe their formation to the alternate influence of 
thaw and frost, changing gradually the lower zone 
of snow into an iey wall. ‘The depth of snow and 
ies tn she Folge iasingeiaaountaie lag the 
space between the § arm of the Hardanger-fiord and 
‘the ‘W branch near its junction with the sea, is sup- 
posed to be many hundred feet. This mountain, 
rising abruptly from the fiord, in irregular cliffs, at 
anes attains height of 8,500 ft.; and on the west of 
these cliffs commences a bank of snow extending 40 
m, in length, with a breadth of 14 m., and-uttaining 
an alt. of 3,440 ft. in its highest point. ‘The beanti- 
fal and fantastic groups often presented by these 
glaciers are by the simple northern tribes ascribed 
fortho}{uvisible powers of magic: ence. they. are 
| Jegna in Lapland, and jokul in Teeland and N., 
from the Gothic verb gyckia, which signifies ‘to 
trick? or * bewitch the eye.” 
Rivers.) Of the numerous streams which descend 
from the Norwegian mountains, none are navigable, 

















and all of them are inconsiderable, except the Glom- 


men. This river, called also the Stor-elf, or ‘Great 
river,’ after a meridional course of nearly 300 m. 
enters the aea at Friederickstadt. Notwithstanding 
its magnitude, which, in the lower part of its course, 
ig equal to that of the Thames at Putney, it is wana 
vigable by reason of cataracts in some ‘places and 
shoals in others. The only purpose to which it is 
applied. is that of floating trees from the interior 
forests to the coast.—The Dram or Drainmen-elf, 
after having received the Beinna, flows into the 
west side of Christiana bay.—The Alten-elf and 
Tana-elf are the largest streams in Finmark. ‘The 
Alten-elf is unnavizable, as in its course through the 
mountains, below Masi, it dashes over falls the whole 
way, and the mountains rise like perpendicular walls 
above the river, reducing it at last toa mere fissure. 
Its valley, however, forms an oasis in a desert region, 
boing the most extensive and fertile in the north of 
N.; and it is well known to anglers for its salmon. 
‘The Tana is also celebrated for its vast shoals of 
salmon. 

Lakes.) The lakes of N. are numerous; and sev- 
eral of them are of considerable size, as the Midsen, 
which is 60 m. in length, and 18 m, broad in the 
centre. ‘The Nisser-vand is 30 m, long, but only 2 
m, broad; the Tyer is 15 m. in length and breadth. 
‘The Inke of Faeinund, near the source of the Glom- 
men, is 35 m. long, by 8 m. broad. ‘The Rands- 
fiord or Rands-soe winds upwards of 50 in. among 
the defiles of the Fille-field. What was formerly 
called Danish Lapland abounds in lakes, as the Zol- 
mibjanri, Zgarajauri. Jissjauri, Abyjanri, Jedick- 
Jauri, Gurjajauri, and many others. In several of 
these lakes are found mardynes or floating islands, 
composed of pieces of turf oF sea-grass, originally 
torn from their situation by the water, and. after- 
‘wards matted together by the action of the currents. 

Climate.) Two-thirds of N. are situated within the temperate 





period that the sun remains above the horizon, the sky has both 
day and night alight blue colour, pecaliar to these northern re- 
gions at this period of the year. oceasioned by the rays of the sun 
Striking the ‘i so small an angle. Scareely a star is 
Visible in the heavens at night: and de moon, even when fll, 
hhanily formas a shadow. At this season there fs something un 
natural and death-ike in the 9 of things as night sets 
in, “Business comes to an end before the sun goes down, and all 
nature falls foto stillness and repose whilst it is yet light.” If you 
hhase been unaccastomed to such a state of things, you scet as 
fom pas the sirets, whether J be uf Stockholm of St, Peters: 
wurg, Hernosand or ‘Tornea, to be in the midst ofa city which is 
‘uninhabited. [Baird's Trovéle}—N. ean hardly be said to 
‘spring or amtonm: for here the summer's heat Instantly sue- 
‘ceeds the cold of winter. - Within the space of 7 days Nature 
Urows off her snowy covering, and assumes the garb and tues 
of spring. “The contrast betneen the radeness of winter and 
the bloom of spring," says Geljer "is here much more 
and consequently the latter is here weleomed with a 
feeling than in those countries whose inhabitants know nothing 
fof such quick transition Spring, which quickens all beings 
{semen he orth mace han eawhare, 1 ae th ray ear ot 
Nature,— and. presents.— y in'the mountainous. parts 
where the transition is tore rapid,—a spectacle which should 
the darkest and most depressed bosoun with a ray of the 
Uelighitfal bliss of existence. The snow melting in the sunbeains, 
‘and rushing from the mountains in numberless rivalets over the 
fragrant verdare of the vales,—the mighty waters, looseued from 
their ley chaing, and hastening onward with augmented. thle,— 
tive trece, as it were, instantancously arrayed in leafy verdure, 
from which the song-birds chirp thelr tanefil strana, Alling the 
clear elastic air of spring with salotations to the North,—tho 
heaven tating in a brillait set, which soon no longer knows of 
night, the gladvess, in fine, pervading the whole of animated 
‘nature,—all combine in the northern spring, to cause an over 
flowing sense of life ns at once awakened from a lengthened tor- 
por. If this first transition make a more powerful impression on 
the observer, the milly blooming: progress immediately succeed 
Ing it has a more geniuine and mnoving charm. From its eoutragt 
with the frequently: barren. grandeur of orthern scenery, and 
from its tinge of evanescent beauty, all the loveliness of nate ia 
the North has a sort of tender expression. This observation ap- 











‘equally to the gentle tints of the opening rose, and to the 
Tecmitgcbeok of the northern walden; fo thotdoar talourog ot 
{he heaven, when compared with a dark blue southern sky, to 


the light bat vivid verdure of the grass, so strongly contrasting 
‘ri the analtered witnemce of winter>“our wees of goon 
all which evince a weakness of vegetation not to be found 
in the maturity of southern. nature, and ity—we may #0 say— 
‘ore full-blooded productions" It is thonght that of late years 
‘8 sensible change has taken place in the climate of N., the sum= 
mer being less warm, and the wiiter less severe.—Beyoud 
6th parallel, vegetation nearly disappears, although the Norwe- 
gians contrive to ralse corn at Altengaard under the 70th parallel. 
‘This is the highest known lat. in which com has ever beon 
raged. Barley and oats vegetate at an elevation of from 1.500 
to 1,800 ft. when sheltered in valleys; but. at 1,200 or 1,300 


3 





f of alt, the nizht-frosts are higlily prejudicial to the seed. 
Froit-trees of various kinds flourish at an levation of 1,000 ft 
‘The sprace fir ean stand the cold at an elevation of 2,000 ft; the 
silver fir, at a height of 3000 ft, as also the birch : beyoud this 
the dwart-bire, some willows, and the Juniper, alone vegetate to 
the elevation of 3,290 f. above the sea. Von Buch gives us the 
following curious description of the decreasing line of vegetation 





rise beyond all the 
valley 0 fn Mike mane the Lapland vege 
tation, with which we are familiar in the valleys, gradually dis. 
‘appears under oar feet. ‘The Scoteh fir soon leaves us; then the 
birches become shrivelled: now they wholly disappear, and be 
tween the bushes of mountain willows and dwarf birches, the in= 
umerable clusters of berry-bearing shrubs have room to spread, 
biaeberries on the dry heights, and mountain brambles on the 
‘marshy groands. We at last rise above thein; the blaeberries no 
longer bear: they appear singly, with few le 

ina bushy form. At last they disappear, and 














Tianit of perpetual snow; and there is a broad border before reach 
ing this limit, on which, besides mosses, a few plants only subsist 
wit great dificalty. Even the reindeer wows whieh vies inthe 





\roode with the binberry in laxariance of growth Ik very ante. 
BO. 


‘of the mountains, whicl is 
it 








‘one: the other thint is within the polar circle: 
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dle districts the day is 21 hours; the shortest, 
Im the extreme N the sun continues above the 
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Satie myrsinites, oF whorte-lafed willow, 219) of Bergen; Jederen, Ryfylke, and Nedeness, in that 
Oost ep ha LR epatt of Christiansand ; and Nommedal and Inderkerred 

| cphpes taigl cere pal aa pleas in that of Drontheim, Oats are most generally cnl- 
Vaccinium myrties or blacberry, « 20st | tivated in N.; barley and rye hold the next rank; 
Betula aloa, or bir tees, |. ss 879 | wheat, buck-wheat, and pease, are far from being 
roe eh or Pins sleet csitspensiblemactigeun. | common, In the mountainous tracts, oats and bar- 
dersach inate { coossaf tro thin narow pices oftr-ef| ley are usually sown in the months of April and 
unequal lengths, up in front. | The longer skate, w! May, that the harvest may be finished before the 
ee ee eche thet cian Gabardine weinee | A*tival of the cold nights of the autamn: but on the 
{iiekness at the part the fost fs placed, about Lin. Strong ioops of | Coast they are seldom sown till June. ‘The grain is 


pitch, and on the under side is a hollow groove: 
to prevent slipping; the under side is also covered with seal-skin 
ot rongh bear-hide for the same purpose. The dispersed 
Inhabliants of N., without distinction 
these skates in winter, traversing mountains, 
the sen, as well as level anid often saving by their belp sev- 
‘eral leagues of the distance they are obliged to trayel at other 
season coaimen road a god skater wil tar fate than 
Secon asd Bebe Wn ais Rp teckeerds bot Or the Tone 
Skin’ the mer ear fe sates: at be descends de 
ing with astonishing rapidity, avoiding precl- 

‘poss and guiding his fghe with his ole 

Agriculture.) Tn N. the soil is often so shallow as 
ot to admis of being ploughed: and the number of 
inhabitants is too small to admit of its being culti- 
vated in any other way. Vegetation, however, as 
we have had oceasion to remark, is amazingly quick. 
‘The summer is short; and autumn, such as it is, 
generally brings with it such a quantity of rain as 
would generally destroy whatever crops might be 
long on the ground. ‘To dry the grain—which gen- 
erally consists of rye—*the peasants,” says Coxe, 
“fix forked poles about 10 ft. high, and place rows 
of other poles transversely, on which they file the 
sheaves, the lowermost sheaf hanging, sbout 2 ft 
from the ground. ‘They are also obliged to bake the 
corn in wooden shades heated by means of stoves.” 
Agriculture in N., though practised from a very re- 
mote period, has made little progress in proportion 
to the wants of the nation; yet in some districts, the 
industry and exertions of the peasantry to overcome 
the natural obstacles with which they have to con- 
tend, are extraordinary and deservedly successful. 
‘The rocky mountains which cover so large a portion 
of the country, preclude tillage; the rapid torrents 
which rush down from the heights often sweep away 
bot and soil together; and besides, the 
short duration und variable nature of the season fav- 
ourable to vegetation, even the parching heat of the 
summer sun reflected from the rocks which encircle 
the valleys, is hurtful to the labours of the hus- 
dandman, Tn most places, which are at all favour- 
able for agriculture, are to be seen clean and neatly 
built farm-honses, many of which are two stories 
high; with gardens aronnd them fall of turnips, be 
potatoes and other roots; and felds enclosed with 

edges, and carefully cleaned. Among other con- 
trivances to counteract the evils of their climate, 
they make small hedges behind each other along the 
declivities, to retard the snow from melting too sud- 
denly, and rashing down in torrents; and in the dry 
month of June, when the sanshine is bright and n- 
interrupted, water is brought from great distances, 
and distributed over the parched fields of grain: 
while in harvest, hurdles are placed among the stand- 
ing corn to prevent it from being laid by the heavy 
winds and rains. Yet often in the end of summer 
or during antumn, a premature frost will destroy the 
grain in the ear. ‘In the south of N., in good years, 
enongh of grain is produced to supply the wants of 
each district, with the addition of a small overplus 
for the use of the northern districts. ‘The best eul- 
tivated and. most productive istrict, ‘aro; Hede- 
marken, Hadeland, Toten, Romerige, and Ringerige, 
in the gov. of Christiania ; Vos and Sognedal in that 











generally cut about the end of August or beginning 
of September; sometimes rye, which has been sown 
in the preceding autumn, is ripe in the month of 
Tulys--Potetdes bave been generally intrpSnced i260 
cultivation, but do not attain a sufficient size during 
the short summer of the country. ‘There is great 
want of manure in the arable tracts; and the-nature 
of the soil will not admit of a proper rotation of 
crops. Hemp is grown in some districts, and a little 
tobacco, Every farm has a certain number of mar- 
ried labourers employed on it in proportion to its 
ekivady rho lpra called Shimae-men; sa sberitoieie 
from the farmer a house and a quantity of land 
nearly sufficient to maintain a family ; in return for 
which they are bound to work for him at a low and 
fixed price, whenever they are called. Except in 
the neighbourhood of towns or of the coast, a young, 
Norwegian cannot marry till he has a place of this 
kind open for him, as he could not find employment 
for more than three or four months in summer. 
‘The country abounds in excellent pasture, and is 
better adapted for the rearing of cattle than the eul- 
ture of grain; but still considerable difficulties are 
experienced by the husbandman in this department, 
and particularly in regard to winter-provender. 
‘The general breed of horses is small, but well-pro- 
portioned, lively, hardy, and often extremely beauti- 
ful. Except in the stables of rich proprietors, they 
seldom receive any oats as food ; after the pasture 
of summer is ar an end, they are fed chiefly with 
hay, cut straw, or sometimes even with dried leaves. 
"The horned cattle are generally of a small size; and 
many of them are sent to pasture on the islands 
along the coast, where they thrive well, but become 
so wild as to require the skill of the hunter to re- 
take them. ‘The cows especially become more valu- 
able towards the north. In the middle of May, the 
‘cows are put out to the meadows, and, in June are 
driven to the mountains, or into the heart of the 
forests, where they remain till the-month of August 
or September. On their return, they are pastured 
in the meadows, till the snow sets in about the 
middie of October, when they are removed to the 
stables, and fed with straw and a hitle hay; but 
frequently they are obliged to: be contented with 
buck branches, dried leaves, lichens, sea-weed, reeds, 
bark of trees, and even fish-heads and fish-bones 
ground. The sheep of N. are of the same breed 
with those of Denmark; but in some of the S dis- 
triets the English breed has been introduced. Gonts 
also are kept; and their milk is mixed with that of 
the sheep in making butter and cheese. Hogs are 
not very numerous; nor are geese, ducks, and other 
poultry, an object of much attention among the 
essantry. In moet, daticts of Ns principal part 
of the fusbandman’s profits are derived from the 
cutting of timber for fuel and enelosures, for the 
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ei OF these, the chief are said to be situated in 
v. 
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into charcoal for the use of glass-houses, furnaces, 
kinds of manufactures. The roads in N., as in man 


eters tat quasi and 
gaan 
wrtation, in 


to doubt the fact,” says Mr Laing, 
straveller dining: om sawdust 
Years of ‘, however, this 
than is 

ests in distecte whieh formeiy 
le epceloed fp s Saheh oe re 
pose in the year 1812” ‘The out 
{ocover the Toots of hoases, 


bear, the wolf, the lynx, the glutton, and the lem- 
ming or Norwegian mouse; the two last being, in 
some degree, peculiar to the country. The elk is 
found in the S districts. ‘The beaver occurs in N. 
Hares, foxes, and the squirrels which furnish the 
well-known fur called petit gris, are not uncommon ; 
and in winter, they assumea white, or a grey colour. 
Some birds are mentioned as being peculiar to Ny 
such as the Picus tridactylus, and the Tetrao lagopus. 
Minerals. Gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, salt, 
and sulphur, are the minerals’ of WN.” Beaotifal 
i garnets, and amethysts, are 
also. found in some districts. ‘The Norwegian cor- 
dierite, when cut and polished, exhibits an opales- 
cence ‘resembling that of the stellalar sapphire. 


‘The most celebrated silver-mines of N. are those of 
Kongsberg, which were discovered daring the rj 

of Christian LV. ‘The silver is ly found in 
cfg, sud, (extracted By the: yaad process cAibech 
sometimes it is found pare in small grains, and in- 
stances are not wanting of its having been found in 
considerable masses. One piece, which is still pre- 





served in the cabinet of curiosities in Copenhagen, 
‘weighs 409 marks, and is said to be worth 3,000 rix- 
dollars, or £600. These mines formerly produced 
about £70,000 annually. In 1805, the working of 
them was given up on account of their anproductive- 
eas; ot they were again opened in 1815. How- 
ever, as the ptoduce seldom does more than cover 
the expense, and, it seems, is not sufficient even for 
that the mines are of little advantage to 
government. ' Their chief utility consists in affording 
employment to a great number of indigent pervons, 
and in supplying the kingdom with currency. Even 
at Kongibere where the silver is taken from the 
mine, the workmen are constantly in paper 
curreney. At some distance from Kongsberg, at a 
place called Fossum, is a mine ‘oh cobalt, Ertdae- 
tive copper mines are open at Roraas. They were 
discovered in 1614, and yield a considerable revenue 
to the Crown. At Quickore and Selboe, other 
copper mines are wrought; and at Alten-Tavig, in 
the province of Finmacken, there are copper-works 
owned by British shareholders, ‘The amount of re- 
fined copper produced in 1702 was 2,986, skippands. 
Bat of all the mines which occur in N., none are 
more truly valuable than those which produce 








the southern parts of Christiania. Lead mit 
wrought near Kongsberg, and alum in the vi 
of Christiania. The 
tion. of course bears a ver 
omall pee to the geographical extent Of N. 
In 1801, it was estimated at 910,074; in 1833, it was 
1,150,000; in 1845, 1,328,471, of whom about 150,000 
live in B8 towns, only 9 of which exceed 3,000 
inhabitants; the remainder are seattered over the 
country in small villages and farms. An official re- 
port on the sanitary condition of the kingdom lately 
Hresented to King’ Oscar by the Norwegian home- 
jepartment, offers a number of facts interesting to 
the British reader. ‘The year 1850 was in general 
favourable to health in N. "No epidemic broke out, 
and the cholera, which appeared in Christiania, t= 
tacked few persons. ‘The bloody flux was in some 
districts epidemic and very fatal. Scurry was al- 
‘most unknown, except among the prisoners in 
Christiansand. 'Consunption was prevalent and as 
fatal as ever; and leprosy was on the increase. 
(F100 ting 184, died a the year 16 
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‘The average mortality during the last 12 years had 
been 18% out of every 1,000. ‘The number of births 
(exclusive of still-born) was 43,110 in 1850. ‘The 
whole pop., not counting immigrants and emigrants, 
was estimated at 1,410,855 at the close of the year, 
Of the total births, 39,394 were legitimate, and 
8,716 illegitimate, or 1 illegitimate in 11-6. ‘Tronh- 
jem diocese showed 1 base child in every 7; in 
‘Tromsé and Christiania dioceses it was about’) in 
10; in Bergen, about 1 in 19; and in Christiansand, 
about 1 in 275. ‘The number of illegitimate chil- 
dren in N. is thus accounted for by a recent traveller. 
“ Separated us each valley is from the rest of the 
world, it is absolutely necessary that each should 
possess no more inhabitants than it is able to main- 
tain. The /uusbond, or cottier, pays his rent in 
labour, and amaintains himself hy a portion of the 
farm which is assigned to him as his own. provisi 
ground. It is evident, therefore, that a couple 
marrying before they can succeed to one of these 
tenements must starve as soon as the first winter 
sets in. It may easily be imagined what must be 
the consequence of a number of young persons liv- 
ing together during so many idle months in a state 
of forced celibacy. But, as if to take away whatever 
check might arise from public opinion, there is a 
Jaw, that if'a man marries a woman—she baving any 
assignable number of children by any assignable 
number of fathers—not only the woman. becomes 
the lawful wife, but the children become the lawful 
children of the man who marries her. ‘The natural 
effect of this is to render a woman careless of her 
virtue, because she need never despair of absolutely 
regaining her situation in society. Mr. Laing 
of this asa charitable and praiseworthy. law. It is 
charitable and praiseworthy only on the supposition 
that it is desirable that children should be born out 
of wedlock. From these two causes combined, the 
average of bastardy is 1 in 4; in one parish in the 
north of N., 2 in 5—the highest average in the 
known world.”"—The cate es 
mans, or Norwegians, who, lil lesan 
Danes, ‘are of Germano-Celti¢ origin. ‘They are 
generally of middle stature, well-formed, and of a 
resolute and fic character. In early life, their 
hair is generally fair, and their complexion clear 
and ruddy. The women are often very handsome, 
with expressive bine eyes, and regularly formed: 
features. Their dress is plain and simple, that of) 
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the men being generally of a stone colour, with 
white metal buttons. InN. there are three distinct 
classes of society: the upper class, the bonder or 
agricultural peasant, and the seafaring ‘peasant. 
Mr. Laing says: “the bonder, or agrieultural pea- 
éantry, each the proprietor of his own farm, occupy 
the country from the shore-side to the hill-foot, and 
up every valley or glen, as far as corm will grow. 
‘This class is the kernel of the nation. They are in 
general fine athletic men, as their properties are not 
so large as to exempt them from work, but large 
enough to afford them and their honseholds abun- 
dance, and even sufperfluity, of the best food. They 
farm, not to raise produce for sale so much as to 
ww every thing they eat, drink, and wear in their 
smilies. "They bi ld their own houses, make their 
‘own chairs, tables, ploughs, earts, harness, iron-work, 
basket-work, and wood-work ; in short, except the 
window-glass, cast-iron ware, and pottery, every 
thing about their houses and furniture is of their 
own fabrication. There is not probably, in Euro] 
0 great a population in so happy a condition as this 
Norwegian yeomanry.” The fact however is, it 
has been ecl-remarked by a public journalist com- 
menting on this and similar passages in Mr. Laing’s 
interesting volume, “the fact is, that the Nor- 
wegian bonder are centuries behind that state of 
ings, in which alone the effective exploitation of 
their resources could take place. i 
‘on the produce of their own land, or of the forests 
and the waters to which they have unrestricted 
access; paying no rents, and very moderate (axes ; 
having few artificial wants, and providing even for 
these by means of barter, the agricultural pop.—i. e. 
in other words, the vast majority of the people, have 
no absolute need of money. Most of the operations 
of life can be carried on just as well without it. It 
is hopeless to expect that a people in this condition 
will have any inclination to emulate the thrift of the 
Dutch or the Danes. The milk of N. is, by the unan- 
imous testimony of travellers, the finest and richest 
in the world, and peculiarly suited for the manu- 
facture of butter: and yet the farmers do not make 
enough ever and above their own consumption, to 
supply the very limited wants of the town pop. 
Butter is actually imported from Denmark to suj ly 
the d Even of the staple resources ofN, 
stich as its timber, fish, and minerals, much less is 
made than would be the case ina country where 
surplas Iubour, and surplus capital, concurrently 
seeking exoployiment, supplied the two main elements 
of industrial progress, Not a little of the finest and 
largest timber goes to waste from obstacles to its 
transmission to the coast, which in a richer country 
would soon be overeome. ‘The inland or fresh water 
fisheries can scaree be said to be made a source of 
profit at all. Strangest of all is the scanty produce 
in minerals. The total weight of iron smelted in N. 
in a year, does not, aecording to Mr. Forester, exceed 
30,000 tons. How great a contrast this to Wales or 
Belgium! The abundance of coal in the latter coun- 
tries, and the restrictions on the use of charcoal in 
N,, will never account for so extraordinary a dispro- 
portion. And then why not import charcoal? ‘The 
price that the iron of N. obtains would well warrant 
the outlay. But the country has not eapital for 
ventures of that description. When the storthing 
wanted lately a loan of 250,000 dollars, equal to 
about £50,000, they could not raise the money at 
home; they had to advertise in the English papers.” 
InN. the aged aud infirm, the sick of all deserip- 
tions, all who have not the means of providing for 
their own subsistence, are domiciled with the 
prietors and such other inhabitants of the parish as 
are able to support this charge. These more fortu- 





























nate classes farnish maintenance and shelter to their 
distressed neighbours, who in return render such 
services as they are capable of performing. The 
distribution of this burden takes place according to 
the number of poor on the one hand, and to the ex- 
tent and value of the different farms on the other, 
In each of these respects different parishes present 
great diversities. In some the number of the poor is 
so small, that the same invalid is allotted in the 
conrse of a year to five or six farmers, who receive 
him by trust. There are other parishes where the 
same family keeps the year through one or more of 
these guests, which thé law and their own charity 
have imposed upon them. The wages of workmen in 
towns vary from 6s. to 8s. 6d. a-week. The agricul- 
tural labourers receive from 3d. to 5d. per day, with 
lodging and board. The usual food of these classes 
consists of salted herrings, oatmeal porridge, pota- 
toes, and coarse barley bread. Once or twice a-week 
only this fare is eked out with a morsel of lard or 
salted meat. 

‘The remaining portions of the pop. of N. are 
mainly Laplanders and Finns. The Laplander in- 
habits a region where wholesome food is far from 
being plentiful; his size is therefore generally dimi- 
native, and his limbs are deficient in those propor- 
tions which are reckoned in other places essential to 
beauty. Notwithstanding the meanness of his ap- 

nce, the Laplander, from his manner of life, is 
jardy, robust, and strong beyond what his size would 
indicate. He is not only more hardy than the mus- 
cular Norwegian, but so much more strong that the 
stontest of his southern neighbours cannot bend his 
bow. The Norwegian Laplanders are in general 
more wealthy than their Swedish brethren. Those 
inhabiting the coast-districts Cig themselves en- 
tirely by fishing —A considerable number of Finnish 
colonists, called by the country people Quiiner, ap- 
pear in Norwegian Lapland. Far within the polar 
circle, the patient Quiiner continues to raise a scanty 
crop of potatoes and rye, and to struggle successfully 
with the severities of the rude climate. 

Religion| ‘These three nations all profess Luther- 
anism. The Laplanders, however, retain so many of 
their ancient superstitious practices, that their reli- 
gion can hardly be called Christianity. There 
no ber por ranks in N., the citizens being dist 
guished only by their different occupations. “It is 
‘a peculiar characteristic,” says Mr. Laing, “of the 
Norwegian church, that there is no dissent from it, 
—no seetarians. A few years ago, a person of the 
name of Honghan had a few followers; but his doc- 
trine on religious points did not differ from that of 
the established church. It was his object to inspire 
a more religious spirit, and more strict observance of 
the church doctrine; so that his followers were simi- 
lar to what is called the evangelical part of the 
Church of England. But even this slight attempt at 
a division, within the pale of the church itself, ap- 
pears to have had no success. There are several rea- 
sons for this peculiarity of the Norwegian church. 
‘The principal, pS, is, that it has no temporal 
power; no political existence as a part of the state; 
no courts, or laws, or interests of its own, jarring 
with those of the other classes of the community, and 
raising animosity between them and the clergy. ‘The 
clergy are, in political rights or privileges, on the 
same footing as any other class of the community. 
‘The Lutheran religion is part of the state, but not 
the ministers who are employed to teach it. ‘They 
are represented in the storthing like other citizens; 
and, having no separate interests as a body of clergy, 
enjoy individually the confidence of the people, and 
an unity of interests with them. They are often sent 
to the storthing as their representatives. This tu 
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of worldly interests prevents dissent in spiritual mat- 
ters. Another cause of the great influence of the 
clergy, and of the total absence of religions dissent, 
is the great consideration in which the rite of con- 
firmation is held. ‘To pass such a confirmation im- 
plies that the young person is well-grounded in the 
principles of his moral and religious duties, and is of 
good character and understanding. It is in common 
life equivalent to taking of a degree in the learned 
professions, being in fact a certificate of capacity for 
discharging ordinary duties and trusts.” 
Constitution) ‘The eonsitation of N. i 
the 81st May i814, confirmed in the storthing on the 
4th November following. By the first article of her 
itu ind independent state 
By the 25th 
and 110th articles, her finances, administration, legi 
lation, and land and marine forces, are declared to 
be distinet and from those of the Swedish 
Kingdom. Tt is further declared, that only native 
Norwegians, professing the Lutheran faith, shall be 
eligible to state-emplorments, with the exception of 
professorships; that N. shall be liable only for its own 











national debt; that the No shall be governed 
by their own national code oy reckeenymltieinnd 
zen shall be liable to imj in cases 





iprisonment e: 
fixed by law; that the liberty of the press shall re- 
main inviolate; and that landed property cannot be 
forfeited to the state. The ook/ and ausardes are 
also declared inviolable. According to this singular 
Inv, every man whose ancestors have at any time 
‘possessed a freehold, and who every ten years has 
declared in the court that he claims the estate, 
but that he is unable to redeem it, may, when he has 
acquired suficient wealth, recover the possession of 
his forefathers. In this case, the immediate proprie- 
tor is 
value. renders every one careful to ean 
exact knowledge of his descent, and fixes the affec- 
tions of a family to that spot which has long re- 
mained the property of the race. At the same time, 
as has been justly remarked, it greatly diminishes 
the value of land, few being willing to purchase, and 
still fewer being willing to improve, what they know 
may soon be taken from them; and which at a cer- 
tain conjuncture the laws of their county will compel 
them to abandon. It is further declared by the con- 
stitutional laws of the kingdom, that no earldom, 
baronies, or entails, shall be established within the 
Norwegian boundaries.—Every Norwegian, without 
ird to fortune, is obliged to carry arms for a cer- 
tain period, 

Government.]_N. is governed by an hereditary 
limited asocarehy, eS ae the king has the execn- 
five, and the storthing the legislative power: ‘The 
conncil-of-state is responsible for the acts of the sov- 
ereign, who must be of the Lutheran church. ‘The 
succession is lineal, and to agnates of the dynasty of 
Bernadotte. On the failure of the royal line, the 
storthing of N. and the Swedish diet shall be convo- 
cated on the same day, to deliberate on the 
which may be submitted to them by the king or in- 
terim government regarding the destination of the 
crown; and within 12 days thereafter the election 
must take place. On the day preceding the election, 
& committee of 44 is to be appointed, who, in the 
event of the choice of the Swedish and Norwegian 
states falling upon different persons, shall assemble 
and fix the succession by a majority of votes. In the 
case of » minority, the government shall be con- 
ducted by a council-of-state, of 10 Norwegians and 
10 Swedes at Stockholm, in which the minister of 
either country, as shall be determined by lot, shall 
preside. The choice of the minor’s guardian shall 
be determined in the same manner as the election 





ten in 
compelled to quit his property for the estimated 
This 


tothe throne, ‘The king is of age at 18; and itis 
expected unless under some extraordinary 
emergency, he shall spend some time of every year 
in N. He appoints a council of 8 Norwegians— 
none of whom must be under 30 years of age—as his 
Teprescntatives in hia absence, ¢ He ean also nam 
viceroy in his absence, who must be either the crown 

ines or the eldest son of the crown-prince. ‘The 

Norwegian minister-of-state, and 2 members of the 
council, must be present at every deliberation on 
Norwegian affairs. ‘The civil list was fixed by the 
storthing in 1818 at 1,112,000 dollars. 





Storthing.} The storthing assembles on the Ist of Febra- 
ary, every third year, in Drontheim, and remains assembled. fir 
3 months Its lected at 4 meeting of 

‘which assembles years. Every 50 inhabitants of a town, 
and every 100 persons living in the country, send 1 elector 10 
{his assembly, and the wliole number of representatives must not 
be less ‘A member of the storthing must 








(or pension 
but every one who is elected is obliged to attend and discharge 
his duties as a member, if the election thas not fallen upon hin 
for the thind time; his 


ays it 
nds of the representatives; one-fourth of the members from the 
Ingthing, and the other three-fourths the odelething, each of 
‘which has its own president and secretary. ‘The storthing ean 
decree Jaws, impose taxes, grant loans, pass naturalization, in- 
quire into alliances and treaties, and summon every citizen’ be- 
fore it, except the king or metbers of the royal family. 
Jaw anust be ‘in the odelsthing, aod afterwards sul 
ted to of the lagthing. Should the two chambers 
dlagreein thle views ofany law, they are convened together and 
bys malority of twothins ultimately rector adopt the law. 
‘the storthing. the aw is carried by a deputation 
tothe King, whose approval makes it law. Should he rect any 
law, the aame storthing cannot propose it anew; but the second 
may; and on the of the thind, the law must pass tuto 
effect, whether: the King or not. All laws are writ- 








Adninistration.) "The ministry consists of the 
viceroy, a minister-of-state, 10 counsellors, and a 
secretary, who decide by a majority, and afterwards 
report to the king. ‘The council-of-state and the 
lagthing compose the highest tribunal of the state, 
and take particular eogniaance of state-offences.— 
‘Ahigh court of justice, consisting of 8 members, is 
established in each of the provinces or bailiwicks; 





and these provinces are again subdivided into infe- 
rior districts, with their respective courts. A gen- 
eral civil and criminal code has been projected for 
the kingdom. The highest tribunal of justice is 
composed of a president or justiciary, 6 ordinary and 
8 extraordinary assessors. “No member of this tribu- 
nal must be under 50 years of age. ‘The police is 


very effective. 

“Feclesastical establishment] ‘The clerical body 
consists of 5 bishops, viz., one for each of the govs, 
and one for Nordland, with 49 deans, and 379 pastors. 
‘The king nominates the bishoy the deans are chosen 
bytheclergy of theirdio. ‘The livings are in the hands 
of patrons. The bishop of Aggerhuus is considered 
as metropolitan. The yearly revenues of the bish- 
oprics are calculated to be, the highest £600, and the 
lowest £100 sterling. From the tribunal of the 
deans, an appeal lies in ecclesiastical affairs to the 
bishops. A missionary college at Drontheim is espe- 
cially devoted to the conversion of the Laplanders. 

Literature.|_N. has its’ own language, but it can- 
not be said hitherto to have any national 
literature. Its scholars and eminent men, even its 
first poet, Holberg, have all written in Danish, and 
we do not possess a single original work in the Nor- 
wegian language. But the Norwegians are by no 
means destitute of a taste either for the sciences or 
fine arts. ics, natural history, and history, 
are much enitivated: even among the common 
people, we find good calculators and ingenious mar 
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thematicians. A favourite amusement with the 
country people is to recount the tales and traditions 
of ancient times. Newspapers were established in 
this country in 1803. ‘There are sof 20 
‘newspa] blished, but some only give the ad- 
ertisctuadin sod oGicial notacen of theless be tan 
in which they appear. Of those which give also the 
foreign and domestic news, the most extensive cit- 
culation appears enjoyed by a daily called the 
Morgen Biad, published in Christiania. ‘The cost of 
a daily paper sent by post is 7 dollars, or about 288. 
yearly. ‘There is no duty on, newspapers: and, as 
there are 6 or 7 published in Christiania alone, this 
rice is probably as low as competition can make it. 
ish, German, and Swedish books, are pretty ex- 
tensively read. ‘iodicals of Germany have 
likewise penetrated to the highest north. 

Education.] "The education of youth is chiefly in- 
trasted to itinerant schoolmasters, who usually reside 
a fortnight at every hamlet: nevertheless, it is rare 
to meet with a peasant who cannot both read and 
write. The town-schools are ill-organised; but the 


inferior to the very best establishments of the kind 
in Europe. ‘There are two seminaries for instract- 
ing schoolmasters.--The university of Christiania was 
founded in 1812. It has 16 professors, and about 
150 students. ‘There is a royal school of cadets in 

istiania; an establishment for th 
young Laplanders at Drontheim; and a commerci 
academy at Christiania, 

Finances.| ‘The revenue of the kingdom has been 
estimated at 1,597,217 specie dollars, or £379,339; 
but it has of late years much exceeded that sum. In 
1850 the expenses of the state amounted to 3,421,900 
spd., and the income was 3,466,300 spd., showing a 
surplus of 44,000 spd. On the Slst of Dec. 1850, 
the treasury surplus was 1,384,000 spd., the treasury 
activa amounted to 5,637,800 spd., and its passiva to 
8,978,700 spd., exhibiting a surplus of 1,659,100 spd. 
A loan of 4,500,000 mares banco, or £330,000sterling, 
ihe for which were issued a few months ago 

the Norwegian government, was concluded 
1848, in Hamburg. ‘The rate of interest is 4 
cent.; the principal will be liable to be paid of 
80 years; and the price at which it was taken was 
98. On the separation of N. from the Danish crown 
the latter justly claimed that a fair proportion of the 
common public debt of the two countries should be 
taken over by N, This claim was sanctioned by the 

















high-schools of the five principal cities are nowise | 50 





tered for the militia; and from the first on the list 
all deficiencies are supplied. After a service of 10 
or 14 years, they take their place among the invalids, 
and after some time are dismissed. Conseription is 
the mode usually resorted to for supplying the regu- 
lar forces. A late decree of the storthing directed 
the whole fortresses throughout the kingdom to be 
demolished. - 

‘Navy.] The navy of N. is upon a very small 
scale, amounting to only 6 brigs, 8 schooners, and 
77 gun-boats. ‘These vessels are generally situated 
at Christiania, Christiansand, and Frederickstadt. At 
the two latter ports there are docks. In 1844 there 
were at the port of Christiania 10 steam-vessels, of a 
power varying from 20 to 120 horses. Of these 
boats, 5 belonged to the government, and were em- 
ployed in the conveyance of the mails. Only one of 
them had been built for an armed steamer. The 
other 5, belonging to private persons, were employed 
on different stations as passenger-bonts, The Jern- 
barden, an iron-vessel of 62 tons, was brought over 
in pieces from Scotland, and plies in the Midsen lake 


m. 
Commerce.| From the earliest period, the Nor 
mans have sustained the character of bold and skil- 
ful navigators: the sea is still their element, and the 
vicissitudes and dangers of a maritime life are highly 
congenial to the national spirit. The internal com- 
merce of the country is very insignificant, on account 
of the bad roads and difficulties of carriage. In the 
higher latitudes, almost the only commerce is that 
of barter. Since the union with Sweden, the passes 
defiles between the two conntries have been kept 
good order. ‘The only mail known in the country 
is the government post. ‘The principal commercial 
towns are—Bergen, Drammen, Christiania, Lange- 
sund, Christiansand, Drontheim, Frederickstadt, 
Arendal, Oster-Rusoer, Laurvig, Tonsberg, and Ham- 
merfest.. ‘The national bank is located at Dron- 
theim; and its notes form the principal money ent 
reney of the country, and even on the exchange at 
Hamburg are valued as high as 111 dollars paper 
for 100 specie. ‘The country contains no railroads 
or canals.—The principal exports are wood, fish, iron, 
copper, glass, sium, marble, Kelp. dyeing lichens, 
ickled meat, hides, fur, feathers, oil, tar, and pit 

joth the imports and exports of N. are very consi 
derable, as the following list of the leading items in 
1850 will show: 























allied powers; and as it was virtually a recognition 
by them of N. as a self-existing jaopandont state, 
and not a mere prov. or part of Sweden, and was in 
itself just, it was acceded to by the storthing. Both 
nations started with equal debt in proportion to their 
property and pop.; but N. has paid off the greater 
part of her debt except 3,127,771 dollars—due prin- 
cipally within the country, and not redeemable; has 
formed military, naval, and ciyil establishments suit- 
able to her condition; has regularly diminished the 
taxes in proportion to the reduction of her debt; 
and, in 21 years, has been able to take off the direct 
taxes on property altogether—finding the indirect 
taxes sufficient to cover the expenditure, with a suf- 
ficiently large surplus. Denmark, during the same 
{ Period, has angmented her public debt to about 

127,000,000 rix-dollars; and has every year had an 
uni or excess of expenditure above in- 









come. 

Army.] The military force of N. is from 10 to 
12,000 regulars, 2,000 of whom are employed in gar- 
rison-duty, 1,285 artillery, and 1,070 cavalry, and a 
somewhat body of militia. The country is 
divided into a number of districts, of which each 
{ furnishes a soldier. Every male at his birth is regis- 
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exronts 
‘Salt fish, . . . 1,600,000 vog. 
Herrings, . . . . 000 
‘Train oil, - - 6,500,000 
‘Timber, . . . 227,000 lasts. 
Iron, . . ‘ 14,600 skeppund, 
Copper, ais Eas 
rurowrs 

Barley, . 572,000 barrels. 
Dit (wea), "> * $0000 Ion 

20 (weal). 41,0004 
Salt. ‘518,000 barrels 
Coffee, 000 Ibs. 
Pods «ss = 
Hormed cattle, « . 2.438 
Cheese, . . 630,000 Ibs. 
‘Rice, - . = 8,970 barrels. 
Ditto (shelled), - 470,000 Ibs. 


In 1815, N. exported 90,000 lasts of wood to Great 
Britain; in 1842, 50,100. The total exportation of 
wood in 1842 was 256,000 lasts. ‘The total of deals 
and battens imported from N. into Great Britain in 
1851, 978,200 pieces; in 1852, 1,177,000 pieces. 
The most extensive forests are in the interior, me 
ate chiefly: belonging to the try. For 
some years the timber-trade has been gradually 
changing its course: formerly England Lg 
upon as the principal market, and in return 
retained almost my 
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tures. From 1809, the period when the English 

tection system extended in favour of Canada, the 
Recline of the trade with England commenced, and 
in the same proportion did the use of British manu- 
factures decréase. Hamburg and the German states 
also became new markets for this description of Nor- 
wegian produce, and German manufactures super- 
seded in a great measure those of England.--The Nor- 
wegian mercantile navy, in 1838, consisted of 2,427 
vessels, of a total burthen of 212,242 tons, and navi- 
gated by 12,985 men. At the close of 1850, N. had 
8,696 vessels, measuring 284,110 tons, and manned by 
19,087 seamen. Of this number the country-districts 
owned 570 ships of 16,131 tons and 2,597 men; and 
the towns, 8,126 ships of 267,978 tons and 16,440 men. 
Besides ‘the ungauged country fish-boats carry 
103,894 barrels of herrings and 1,919 men.—The 
imports consist of corn, wine, spirits, salt, and soft 
goods. In ay the importations and ex- 
portations nearly baiance each other. 

Fisheries.) ‘The fisheries of N. aro very extensive 
and productive, employing 80,000 hands, and pro- 
ducing an annual revenue of 1,500,000 dols. Vaage 
is the central point and ehief place of the northera 
fisheries. ‘The herring fisheries have of late years 
been very unproductive, but formerly the exports of 
herrings'to the Baltic, from Bergen, amounted to 
100,000 barrels. A small species of herring is ex- 

orted under the name of anchovies. Nothing, Mr. 
Tatham ‘ays, ial wanted by the Norse fisherman. 
‘The very heads and offals of the cod have a use. 
Beaten up with some sea-weed, and mixed with a 
little hay, they serve as a mash for the Finmark 
cows, that not only manage to exist, but even to 
thrive, upon fodder so anomalous. Between 1815 
and 1835 the number of barrels of herrings exported 
was in round numbers as follows: 





185 to1819. |. 155,000 
1820 1824 . - 307,000 
‘18% 189. 840,000 
‘1830 1835 . 517,000 
Of lobsters, the export from 
1815 to 1819 was, 605,000 
Teo age Loa 
1829 1.320000 
1830 1835 . + 784,000 
Jobster costs in N. about 14d.; a trifling 





duty is laid upon them when they leave the country. 
‘The Lenton market has the ciel monopoly o then. 
‘Thee is good cod-fishing off Shetland; but the Nor. 
wegian can tndersell the Shetlander, beeause his 
tnekle is cheaper, and he fishes with nets. ‘The lob- 
ster season is the winter, ‘They pass the time be- 
tween their capture and their embarkation in flat 
tanks picreed with a multitude of small holes, lyin 
Off the neighbourhood of Laurvig, half-sunk “an 
haltatloat. Besides Laurvig, Christiania and Ber- 
gen have a large share in the lobster-trade.’ ‘The 
Chief market for salmon is Denmark. For several 
ears the salmon-trade was very prosperous, but of 
fate it has been limited. ‘This was found to be owin 
20ithibienée shoals of sharke. Hight ebipe were dred 
out for shark-fishing in 1641, and 20,000 of these 
voracious animals were captured. 
larold Harfager, ‘the fair-baired king* of N, ap- 
Sin fared 
history so early ie ‘spreading ‘desolation: 
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1829.—Laing's Resiilence in Norway. Lowi. 1836, — 
Norway and the Norwegians. Lond. 1840, 2 vols, 8vo.—Barrow's 
Becursions, Tad. 155. 

NORWAY, a township of Oxford co. in the state 
of Maine, U.'S, 44 m. W by S of Augusta. Pop. 
1,786.—Also a township of Herkimer co., in New 
York, 86 m. WNW of Albany. Pop. 1,046. 

NORWEGIAN, a township of Schuylkill co, in 
Pennsylvania, U. 8, on the Schuylkill river. Pop. 

8 


8812. 
NORWELL, a parish in Nottinghamshire, 5 m. 

N by W of Newark, on a branch of the Trent.’ Area 

8,720 acres, Pop. in 1831, 939; in 1841, 954. 

NORWICH, the capital of Norfolk, the seat of an 
extensive diocese, and a city and county of itself. 
Its county bound circuit of 14 m., and com- 

hends an area of 6,630 acres. ‘The city stands a 
little NE of the centre of this territory, in 52° 31’ N 
lat., and 1° 18’ E long.: 109 m. NE te of London, 
481m. N of Ipswich, and 18 m. W by 
‘The river Wensum approaches the town on the NW 
and lenves it on the SE. It measures about 1} m, 
in extreme length, 1 m, in extreme breadth, and 4 
m. in cireum.; but in recent years has, on several 
sides, especially on the W and SW, received sub- 
urban extensions to the mount probably of one- 
fourth of its former area. ‘Ten hanilets, which divide 
among them the raral parts of the county of the city, 
were formerly separated from the town by green 
fields and frowning fortifications; but, in most in- 
stances, they are now populous, handsome, and con- 
tiguons subiurbs. 

‘Principal Edjfices:] The ancient town in most 
of its street arrangements is very irregular; its thor- 
onghfares are narrow and winding, and, in some in- 
stances, follow the line of the ancient walls—The 
market-place, a lange square in its centre, is one of the 
most spacious in England.—The Wensum, during its 
sinaous course throngh N., is spanned by ten bridges, 
two of which are modern stractures of cast-iron, 
others are five specimens of ancient masonry.— 
‘The castle stands on the shoulder of whill SE of 
the centre of the ancient town. ‘The area of the 
inner ballium commands a map-like view of the city 
and the circumjacent country. ‘The great keep, 
situated within this area, is a massive quadrangular 
Pile 1104 ft. long, $2 fl 10 in. broad, and 694 ft 

‘igh. Part of the ancient area of the castle has 
been intraded on by the town; part has, since 1738, 
been used as the cattle-market, part bears aloft two 
buildings, to be afterwards noticed; the rest of it is 
open to the public, and forms a highly attractive 

—The new county jail, situated on the 

side of the old eastle, or keep, was built in 1824-8, 
at an of £50,000. It consists chiefly of a 
foremors house, and three radiating wings-—The 
new county-hall, situated on the NE side of the 
inner vallum of the castle, built in 1822-8, is a hand= 
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some edifice, in the Tudor style—The new city jail, 
and house-of-correction, built in 1824-7, at a cost 
of about £30,000, is a hollow quadrangle, with 
towers at the angles, and enclosing an area of up- 
wards of 14 acre.—The Horse situated in 
Pockthorpe, and built by government in 1791-3, 
form three sides of a quadrangle, and contain ample 
accommodation for 5 or 6 troops of cavalry—The 
Guild-hall, at the N end of nos Lape coer isa 
large antique edifice, built nearly in its present form, 
bavoed 1407 and 1453.—St. Andrew’s-hall, used as 
the festal-hall of the municipal corporation, and for 
public meetings, occupies the nave of the conventual 
church of the Black Friars. Its length is 124 ft., 
and its roof is supported by 12 slender pillars, The 
triennial ausioal festival is held in this hall.—The 
Cathedral founded in 1096, attained completion so 
late as 1430. In 1806-7, the whole fabric was re- 
paired and beantified, on an extensive scale; in 
1818, and subsequent years, the decayed ornaments 
of the west front were restored, and many other im- 
provements effected; and in 1831, the south front 
was renewed. Its style of architecture is chiefly 
Norman ; being distinctively marked by the semi- 
eircalar areb, and the massive short column. The 
length of the whole building, from E to W, is 407 
ft.; the breadth, at the transept, 178 ft.; the length 
of the nave, from the W door to the screen, is 204 
ft.; its breadth, with the aisles, 72 ft. Cloisters, 
attached to the $ side of the nave, form a quadrangle, 
within the walls, of 174 ft. A tower and spire, 
rising from the intersection of the transept with the 
naye and the choir, jointly attain a height of 315 ft., 
exceeded in Britain only by the steeple of Salisbury. 
‘The tower is an interesting specimen of the Norman 
style. The spire is in a later style of elegant pro- 
portions, octangular in form, boldly crocketted in 
the ribs which run up its angles, and surmounted by 
 weather-cock. The interior of the cathedral is 
grand and solemn in general effect; and both its 
great features and its ornamental mouldings boldly 
exemplify the extraordinary massiveness, and un- 
couth proportions of the Norman style. The site of 
the noble pile is about a } m. NE of the castle, and 
about half that distance from the nearest part of the 
r. bank of the Wensum. Immediutely N of it stands 
the Bishop’s palace, an extensive and irregular pi 
‘The church of St. Peter Mancroft, at the SW corner 
of the market-place, ranks next to the cathedral in 
both architecture and dimensions. It is a large, 
regular, and handsome edifice, finished in 1455. 
Several of the parish churches ate interesting struc- 
tures, and there are several handsome chapels be- 
longing to different religious denomi 8. 

‘he Diocese:] Felix, a Burgundian, introduced 
Christianity among the East Anglians, under King 
Sigbert. About the close of the 7th cent., Bosa, the 
4th bishop, divided the dio. into two sees, and fixed 
the new one at North Elmham. Wildred united 
them toward the close of the 9th cent.; and he fixed 
his episcopal seat at Elmham. Herfast, 13th bishop 
after Wildred, translated the see of Elmham to 
Thetford; and the second bishop after Herfast, 
translated it, in 1094, from "Thetford to N. The dio.." 
as to its seat, has since continued unel ; and, 
as to extent and features of government, has been 
‘but slightly modified. Its total number of parishes 
was formerly upwards of 1,350; but, immediately 
after the Reformation, and at subsequent dates, 
they were so far consolidated that, in 1829, the num- 
‘ber was only 1,185; and again they are so clustered 
into the ion of pluralists, that the number of 
ben ‘amounted recently to less than 
700, that of licensed curates to about 250. The 
archd. of N. originally extended over the whole dio.; 























but three other archdeaconries were afterwards 
established, —Norfolk in 1200, Sudbury in 1126, and 
Suffolk in 1127. The church commissioners have 
avansferred to the dio. of Ely the Cambridgeshire 
parishes, the deancries of Fordham, Clare, and 
Thingo, in the archd. of Sudbury, aud the deaneries 
of Fincham and Lynn in the archdeaconries respect- 
ively of Norfolk and Norwich. ‘The revenues of the 
bishopric amounted, in 1831, to £5,395 net. ‘The 
dean and 4 canons who constitute the chapter, 
as successors of the wealthy prior and monks 
of Norwich, 2 much larger revenue than the bishop. 
Charities, 4c.) In 1883, there were in 
this city 124 day, 12 boarding, 38 infant, and 48 
Sunday schools. The endowed and other charity 
schools, in 1836, were attended by upwards of 2,600 
scholars, The number of Sunday scholars was up- 
wards of 9,000. A Lancasterian school is supported 
principally by dissenters, for the education of about 
300 children. The Gurney school, supported by the 
family of that name, educates and partly clothes 60 
rls. The Catholic charity school educates 110 
ital and school for the blind was 
les’ hospital, usually called 
the Great hospital, has an income of from £6,000 to 
£7,000 per annum. Other charitable benefactions 
are numerous, and very various in object. ‘The 
patronage and distribution of the endowed charities, 
previously under the management of the corporation, 
and amounting to not less than £9,213 per annum, 
on an average of 8 years, ending 6th April, 1835, is 
now exercised by a general list of charity trustees, 
consisting together of 29 persons, appointed by the 
Lord-chancellor. ‘The charities under the manage- 
ment of trustees appointed by direction of the 
donors, amount to not less than £6,000 per annum. 
Besides the foregoing, the incomes of charitable 
institutions, associations, and schools in N. under 
the management of committees appointed by the 
subscribers, and supported generally by voluntary 
contributions, amount to upwards of £10,000 per 
annum. —The Norfolk and N. hospital was opetel 
in 1772. The Norfolk lunatic saylam, at Thorpe 
near N., was established in 1814, for the reception 
of pauper and criminal lunatics. A dispensary was 
instituted in 1804; an ophthalmic infirmary in 
1822; Magdalene asylum in 1827. The N. Say- 
ings’ bank, established in 1816, shows, between the 
rs 1830 and 1840, a gradual and regular increase 
th of depositors and of amount deposited, respect- 
ively from 2,781 to 8,180 persons, and from £86,043, 
to £228,664. The Norfolk and N. Literary institu- 
tion was established in 1822. The public library, 
was instituted in 1784, and possesses upwards of 
20,000 volumes. A city library, and a penny library. 
have each about 2,200 volumes. A Mechanics’ insti- 
tution, established in 1825, maintains a fortnightly. 
lecture during winter, and has a valuable library 
and collection of models, instruments, and apparatus. 
‘Three newspapers are published in N.; and there 
arn two memspaper subseription rooms. There are 
also choral, igal, and horticultural, societies, a 
theatre, and an assembly-house. 

Manufactures. N. is the most ancient mannfac- 
turing town in the kingdom, and has been noted for 
its woollen fabrics since the reign of Henry L, when 
colony of Flemings settled in the city, and got Josg 
wool spun at the of Worsted, 9 m. to the Ny 
whence the article took its name. An abstract of & 
census of the weavers of N., furnished by the report 
of the commissioners on hand-loom weavers, pub- 
lished in 1840, will best show the nature and the ab- 
solute and relative amount of the fabrics then woven 
by hand. Bombazine empl 1,205. workers,,.of 
whom 803 were men ; challis, Yorkshire stuffs, mouse 
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seline-de-laing, fringes, &e., 1,247, of whom 510 were 
men; gauzes, 500, chiefly women; prineettas, 242, 
nearly all men; filloons, 221, nearly all men; silk 
shawls, 166, of whom 74 were men; bandanna, 158, 
‘of whom 86 were men; camlets, 92, nearly ali m 
sacking, 45, all men; silk, 38, of whom 16 were me 
jacquard, 30; worsted shawls, 263 and coach- 
Tnee, each 22; camlctees, 205 horse-hair-cloth, 17; 
Instres, 3;—total of weavers, 4,054, of whom 2,211 
were men, 1,648 women, 108 boys, 7 girls, and 10 
apprentices. " At the same date there were 1,021 un- 
employed looms, making the total number of looms 
5,075. Of the 4,054 employed looms, 3,398 were in 
the houses of the weavers, and 656 in shops and fac-~ 
tories. In, 1838,2 woollen, 3 worsted, and 2 silk- 
mills, jointly employed 1,285 hands. In 1849, the 
number of hand-loom weavers in N. was estimated at 
2,500; of weavers employed on power-looms, at 7: 
making a total number of about 3,260. ‘The num- 
bers employed in the yarn, mohair, and worsted ma 
nufactures, did not exceed 1,000 of both sexes and 
all-ages; about 1,200 persons, chiefly children, were 
employed as winders; sae the samber of warpecr, 
pickers, sewers, dyers, packers, hot-pressers, havel- 
makers and drawers, slaie and shuttle-makers, &c., 
might be 500: making a total of 5,950: persons em- 
ployed in the different branches of manufacture con- 
nected with the city. Deducting from this number 
1,200 winders, who are for the most part children, 
vo sball hare. 4750 parsons, of whom we may sup- 
pose two-thirds, or 3,100, are married people with 3 
children each.’ ‘There would thus be a portion of 
the pop. of Norwich, amounting to 14,050 per- 
sons, either engaged in or dependent upon manufc- 
tures for their subsistence in 1849. ‘The most flour- 
ishing period of the N. manufactures is stated by Mr. 
Blakely to have been “during the middle of the last 
cent., when fabrics of every kind were made, and the 
whole manufacturing pop. of N. and the neighbour- 
ing villages was vell and profitably employed. Cam- 
lets, camletees, callimancos, satins, bombazines, and 
lastings, were the articles most in demand. ‘The 
ledger of one firm, during the year 1791, shows ex- 
pyre the shores Stal rs yah Spanish America, 

russia, Norway, Holland, Madeira, and China, to 
the amount of £100,000 sterling, whilst 80 other ma- 
nufucturing firms were competitors in the same 
fabrics, ‘This was at a period when the total exports 
of the manufactures of England were £14,000,000, 
out of which N. furnished its quota of £1,000,000.” 
‘Phe cotton manufactures also at that time employed 
2,000 hands Change of fashion, the invention 
of the spinning jenny, and the competition of Lanca- 
shire and the West Riding, have, however, consigned 
these things to history; and N. crapes, the fillover 
shawl, gauze crape, poplins, satins, and. satinettes, 
combing and spinning of mohair, printing of light 
silk and barege shawls, now form the chief employ- 
ment of the artisans of N. Lace and shoemaking 
have been recently introduced, and in the latter 2,000 
hands are employed in the city. It is satisfactory to 
learn, from Mr. Blakely's pamphlet, that the “gen- 
eral state of the manufactures in N., although not 
‘equal to the halcyon days of the camlet aud bomba- 
zine trade, is now rapidly reviving, and that at this 
moment but few good weavers are unemployed. ‘The 
great increase in our exports under the free-trade 
regime, and the abundance of capital, have been felt 
in N,, as in other mercantile districts, causing hun- 
dreds of looms to resume their activity.” ing 
of the weavers of N., Mr. Blakely says: “Like their 
predecessors, they have ever been ready to resist by 
physical force any real or imaginary invasion of their 
rights; and during the present century the city has 
been several times a scene of disorder. Is is, how- 





























ever, but just to say, that the same intrepidity of 
character and buoyancy of disposition have supported 
them daring succesive years of low wages and die- 
tress, and the same tact and shrewdness of character 
have availed them in producing from their looms the 
most difficult creations of fancy. Asa body they are 
intensely political, —alive to all matters of public in- 
terest, temperate in their habits, patient amidst un- 
paralleled suffering, and in their craft perhaps still 
unsurpassed by any artisans in Europe, Much 
anxiety is evinced for the education of their children, 
and even at the most depressed period of trade there 
is but a slight diminution in the attendance at the 
Sabbath and day schools. ‘The rate of wages is, ur- 
ranged amongst the weavers, and agreed to by the 
manufacturer; and although ‘they are not equal to 
those of the north, N. being placed in the centre of 
productive agricultural district, with an abundant 
supply of provisions, the weekly earnings of the arti- 
sans may be expended to greater advantage than in 
many other cities.” ‘There are also in N. extensive 
establishments for dyeing and dressing the manufac- 
fare go0da a capbocooalll oad several cop: foualiies 
breweries, vinegar, orchal soap, candle, oil, and mus- 
tard-works.—N. was anciently a seaport, and though 
long bereft of this character by geognostic changes in 
the bed of the Yare, has once more become so by 
means of the ship-canal and other improvements 
ied the Lowestoft navigation. Nearly one-half of 
the whole exports and imports of Yarmouth belong 
to N.; and the trade between the two places has been 
greatly facilitated by the establishment of steam- 
packets on the Yare. ‘The river-earringe of agricul- 
tural produce, coal, and other heavy articles, is con- 
acted chiefly in lighters, of from 18 to 20 tone 
arden, 


Municipal affairs] A charter of 5° Henry IV. 
saat ta x elTe ichsony wea tay Giseeaice 
limits a co. of itself, excepting only the enstle; and 
this is now, by the boundary act, included for the 
purposes of representation. ‘The ‘municipal reform 
‘act divided the borough into 8 wards, and reduced 
the number of aldermen to 16, and that of council- 
lors to48. ‘The jurisdiction of the corporation in the 
co. of the city is exclusive. Assizes are held twice 
a-year; and general or quarter-sessions are held by 
the recorder. ‘The annual receipts of the corporation 
during 5 years terminating in 1833, varied between 
£2,320 and £3,624; in 1850 they amounted to £9,592. 
N. has returned 2 members to parliament ever since 
the reign of Edward L Constituency in 1835, 800 
freeholders, 2,640 freemen, and 2,280 added by the 
reform bill,—in all 5,620; in 1841, 4,849; in 1848, 
4,220. Pop. in 1693, 28,881; in 1801, 35,784; in 
1831,61,110; in 1841, 62,294; in 1851, 68,195. Toor 
rates in 1832, £25,541; in 1838, £16,595. 
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offered attractive oe: ‘as a fishing-station, and grew 























tobe a fahing-town. Under the Anglo-Saxon princes it was & 
place of some importance, and in the reign of the Con 
eeu it had 1,390 bargeates and 25 churches. Domeaday-book 
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damaged, by great floods. 
L, N. was fortified in the cause of the parliament 
{ "NORWICH, a town of New London co., Connec- 
ticut, U.S, on the Thames, in N lat. 41° 33, W 
ong. 72° 7’, 18 m. N of New London. It contains a 
court-honse, a jail and 

nominations. It is a 
trade and manufactures; is favourably situated at the 
head of navigation; and has an extensive back coun- 
try. Steam-boats ply between N. and New York, 
and it is connected by railroad with Worcester in 


various mills and manufacturing establishments. 
Pop. in 1830, 3,144; in 1840, 4,200.—Also a town- 
ship of Windsor co. Vermont, on the Connecticut, 
46m. SSE of Montpellier. Pop. 2,218.—Also a 
township of Hampshire co., Massachusetts, 10¢ m. 
W of Boston. Pop. 750.—Also_a township of 
Franklin c0., Ohio, on the Scioto. Pop. 731.—Also 
‘a township and village of Chenango co,, New York, 
‘on the Chenango, 112 m. W of Albany. | Pop. 6,145. 
—Also a township of Muskingum co., in Ohio, 65 m. 
| Eof Colambus.—Also a township of Huron co, in 

Ohio. Pop, 676. 

NORWICH, a township in Brock district, Upper 
Canada, intersected by several afflaents of Big ereek. 
} Pop. in'1842, 2747. Te contains in its NE part the 

village of Norwichville. 
| “NORWICHTOWN, 

in Connecticut, U 
m.N of Norwich. Pop. 1,000. 

NORWOOD, a chapelry in Middlesex, 2 m. N of 
Hounslow, intersected by the Grand Junction canal. 
Pop. in 1861, 1,620; n 1841, 2885 Also a hamlet, 
including two villages, in the parishes of Lambeth 
‘and Croydon, Surrey, 6 m. 8 of London, on the line 
of the Croydon rallvey. ‘The N. school-ofindustry, 
for the reception and training of destitute children 
from the London parishes, is pleasantly situated on 
the top of an eminence in this hamlet, and is a well- 
regulated and interesting establishment. The South 
Metropolitan cemetery, a beautiful and well-arranged 
barying-ground, has been formed here on the gentle 
slope of one of the little eminences which surround 
the hamlet; its extent is 41 acres. Besides a public 
office and residence for the superintendent, it con- 
tains two chapels, one for Episcopalians, the other 
for dissenters. N. has long been ‘celebrated as the 
rendezvous of the gipsy tribes, who used to eneamp 
within its shades, 

NORWOOD, a village of Upper Canada, in the 
township of Asphodel, 10 m.SEof Warsaw. Pop. 150. 
ar es 
NOSE a.cape on the E coast of Ps i 

in $ lat. 53° 32, W long. 70° OV ' 

NOSIMA, a small island of Japan, in the strait 
between Nifon and Xicoco.—Also a town of Japan, 
in the island of Nifon, 20 m. NNW of Taisero. 

NOSOOKA, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 42 
m. $ of Chernigov. 

(OSS, a small island of Scotland, lying to the 
SE of Bressay, in N lat. 60° 12 esteemed one of 
the most fertile of the Shetland isles. 

NOSSA-SENHORA-D'ASSUMPGAO. See 


Assumrgao. 
NOSSEBE, or Nasst-Be, a small island, situated 











village of New London co., 
87 m. SE of Hartford, and 2 



































Massachusetts. ‘The falls of the river afford seats for | 1, 





in a bay off the NNW coast of Madagascar, in S lat. 
13° 80%, within 1 m. of the mainland which is here 
low and marshy. It is about 15 m. in length, and 
contains an excellent harbour. ‘The French hada 
settlement on this island, but finding it a hot-bed of 
disease and death, where two-thirds or three-fourths 
of their troops sometimes fell a sacrifice to the 
climate in one summer season, they have abandoned 
; and the island of Mayotta, distant about 180m. 
10 the W, is henceforth to be the sole garrison and 
military depdt of the French in these seas. 

NOSSEN, a town of Saxony, on the Mulda, 19 m. 
W of Dresden. Pop. 2,040. 

NOSS-HEAD, a cape on the E coast of Caithness 
4m. NE of Wick, with a lighthouse in N lat. 58° 
28" 88”, W long. 3° 85”. 

NOSTAL, a township in Wragby p., Yorkshire, 
44m. SW of Pontefract. Pop. in 1831, 142. 

NOSTANG, a village of France, in’ the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 9m, ENE of Port-Louis. Pop. 








200. 
NOTAHACKY, or Noranvoxy, a river of ‘Ten~ 
nessee, U.S., which rises in N. Carolina, aud joins 
the French-Brond, a little above Danbridge. 

NOTARESCO, a village of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
Ultra lina, 9 m. E of Teramo. Pop. 1,250. 

NOTCH (Tue), a pass in the W part of the 
White mountains, in New Hampshire, U.S. ‘The 
narrowest part, between two perpendicular rocks, is 
only 22 ft. wide. ‘The road from Lancaster to Port- 
Tand pastes through this notch, following the course 
of the head branch of the Saco river, «he seenery 
at this point is and picturesque 

NOTCH (Carn) acape on the coast of Pa 
in the strait of Magalhnens, in Slat. 69°26, 

2° 45. 

NOTGROVE, a parish in Gloucestershire, 34 m. 
N by W of North-Leach. Area 1,520 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 166; in 1841, 181. 

NOTLEY (Brack), a parish in Essex, 1m. S 
by E of Braintree, Area 2,370 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
436; in 1841, 520. 

NOTLEY (Ware), « parish in Essex, 9 m. NE 
by N of Chelmsford. "Area 2,020 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 453; in 1841, 470. 

NOTO, a considerable town in the SW of Sicily, 
in the Val-di-Noto, delightfully situated on an emi- 
nence overlooking a richly cultivated valley, 15 m. 
SW of Syracuse. It is of considerable antiquity; 
but having been destroyed by an earthquake in 
1693, the site of the present town is some miles from 
that of the ancient town. Its population is eom- 
puted at 12,000. Of the numerous churches and 
convents which it contains, several are elegantly: 
built in the Grecian style. Its other public buildings 
are an hospital, a college, a Monte di Pieta, and 
a valuable musenm of Greco-Siculo medallions. It 
trades chiefly in wine, oil, and corn, the produce of 
the adjacent country. 

FNOTOs stows ob Misi ini Teen, 48m: NW of 
jo. 

NOTO (Cave), a headland on the NW coast of 
the island of Nifon, in N lat. 87° 39. P 

NOTO (Vat p1), one of the three provinces into 
which Sicily was formerly divided, forming the SE 
portion of the island. Its length from Ei to W is 70 
m.; its breadth about 50m. It forms in extent a 
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Tong. 
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Fock tx Gieston ae oman history. 
ministratively divided into the prov; of, Syracuse, 
and a portion of the provs. of Caltanisetta and 
Catania. Itcontains the towns of Catania, Syracuse, 
Augusta, Modica, Calasigirone, Lentini Carlentini, 
ant oto. . 
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NOTRE-DAME, a small river of Lower Canada, 
which falls into the St. Lawrence about 16 m. below 


‘Montreal. 
NOTRE-DAME BAY, a bay on the E coast of 
Newfoundland, in N lat. 49° 55’. 
NOTRE-DAME-D'ABONDANCE, 2 large vil- 
lage of the Sardinian states, in Savoy, prov. of 
Chablais, 30 m. E of Geneva. 
NOTRE-DAME-DE-FRESNAY, a village of 
Coes dep. of Calvados, 15 m. SSW of Lisieux. 


‘op. 300. 
NOTRE-DAME-DE-I’EPINE, 1 village of 

France, in the dep. of La Marne, 4 m. ENE of 

Chalons-sur-Marne, cant. of Marson. Pop. 500. 

NOTRE-DAME-DE-MONT, a village of France, 
in the dep. of Vendee, cant. and 4m. NW of St- 
Jean-de-Mont. Pop. 1,800. 

NOTRE-DAME-DE-TOUCHET, a village of 
France, in the dep. of La Manche, eant. and 4 m. 
SSW of Mortain. 

NOTRE-DAME-DU-THIL, 2 town of France, 
dep. of Oise, 1m. NW of Beauvais. Pop. 1,000. 
NOTRE DAME. Besides the above, a number of towns 
and villages in France compounded with this term, will be found 
tinder the second word. 

NOT’S ISLAND, a small island near the coast 


‘AWASAGA, a township of Upper Canada, 
in Simeoe district, skirting a bay of the same name 
in the S part of the Georgian bay of Lake Huron; 
and intersected by a river of the same name which 
falls into the bay. Pop. in 1842, 420. 

NOTTE, a small river of Prussia, in Brandenburg, 
which runs from Sto N, and falls into the Spree near 
Képenich, after a conrse of 45 m. It is navigable in 


the lower part of its course. 

NOTTHLN, town of Prussian ‘Westphalia, in 
the gov. of Munster, 10 m. W of Munster. 

NOTTEVOE, an island off the SE coast of Nor- 
way, in the gulf of Christiania, in N lat. 59° 12, E 
long. 10° 29. 

NOTTINGHAM, a borough and county of itself, 
in the hund. of Broxtow, co. of Nottingham; on the 
N bank of the Trent, by railway A) m. N of Lei- 
cester, 47} m. NNE of Rugby, and 130} m. NNW 
of London, Area of the borough, previous to the 
new arrangement of the municipal boundaries, 
2,610 acres, Houses in 1831, 10.407; in 1841, 
10,942; in 1851, 11,549. Pop. in 1831, 50,680; 
in 1841, 52,922; in 1851, 58,432—The town is 
beautifully ‘situated on a rocky eminence, over- 
looking the rich vale of the Trent. On the N 
rises a chain of wood-crowned hills, and towards the 
S stretches the vale of Belvoir. In the more ancient 
part of the town the streets are generally narrow 
and irregular, but considerable improvements have 
been effected of late years. Several of the streets rise 
in terraces one above the other; the hill being so steep 
that the ground floors of the houses towards the top 
are higher than the roofs of those at the bottom. 
N. presents characteristic features, commercially 
and To a superficial observer, it sp- 
pears a handsome, old-fashioned town, full of 
quaint and quaintly-named streets, narrow and 
winding, but frequently affording glimpses fall of, 
architectural pict ieness, while so long as the 
visitor confines himself to the principal thorongh- 
fares, his impression will also be decidedly in favour 
of the town, as respects the i mnt essentials of 
good substantial paving and of cleanliness: both soil 
and situation facilitate the latter quality. A great 
portion of the town is built upon the face of such 
steep declivities as afford natural surface-drainage, 
and the soil, generally of sandstone, is almost as 
absorbent asa sponge. Notwithstanding these ad- 





























vantages, however, N. is, in one respect, one of the 
worst bailt towns in England. Its area is the most 
crowded in the kingdom. According to Mr. 
Hawksley’s report, there is in N. one individual to 
“ every square of 44 yds. on the side,’ the calculation 
including the very lange open space of the market- 
lace, while, in one Part of the town, it 
as been ascertained by the poor-law authorities 
that upwards of 4,200 people dwell in a space not 
 Prcpal Boca)” The spac market-place— 
.] The spacious 
one of the finest in the Kingiom—is omamented 
with lofty houses and shops of elegant appear- 
ance.—The new exchange, which occupies its 
eastern angle, is a handsome edifice, containing a 
suite of noble rooms—The mechanics’ institution, 
& recently erected edifice, is a handsome structure 
of classic design. ‘The external dimensions of the 
edifice are 124 ft, by 61 ft. Entering beneath the 
ico, upon the r. is the residence of the librarian, 
snd on the 1. the stair-ease leading to the great hi 
Advancing throngh a corridor, upon each side are 
two commodions class-rooms, beyond which are the 
library, 42 by 26 ft., and the natural history gallery, 
50 by 19 ft. 6 in., with the apartment of the curator, 
and at each angle a staircase, ‘The flat above is 
almost entirely occupied by a noble hall, 60 by 48 
ft., and 30 ft. high, with an orchestra and platform, 
Under the orchestra is an upper gallery for natural 
history, 50 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high 
jittee-room, apparatus-room and music li- 
brary:—The new corn-exchange is a handsome 
fice, with a hall of 7 ft. by 55 ft., a spacious corridor, 
andareading room. The roof is nearly one entire 
surface of glass.—The county-hall, erected in 1770, 
comprises two law courts, a grand jury-room, &e.— 
The-co.-jail is built upon the edge* of the rock on 
which a considerable portion of the town stands. A 
considerable number of its cells are hewn out of the 
solid rock.—The house-of-correction is conveniently 
uated, and tolerably well-arranged; and the town- 
unconnected with it.The genoral 
Rospital and infirmary, established in 1789, and the 
co. lunatic asylum, erected in 1812, are large and 
commodious strnetnres.—N. castle stands on the SW 
side of the town, on the summit of asteep rock. It was 
burned in Oct. 1831, during the riots consequent upon 
the rejection of the reform bill. In 1882, the duke 
of Newcastle obtained at the Leicester assizes a ver- 
dict for £26,000 against the hund. of Broxtow for 
the destruction of the castle; but its blackened walls 
still overhang the town.—In Castle-park are exten- 
sive cavalry barracks, erected in 1792.—It may be 
matter of surprise, that notwithstanding the growing 
importance of its manufactures, and the great exten 
sion of its trade during the last ten years, when com- 
with the pop. returns of Leicester and Derby, 
. should not have increased the number of its in- 
habitants in the same proportion as those rival towns 
have done. In 1841 the pop. of Leicester numbered 
150,932, now it is 60,650. Derby in 1841 had a pop. 
of 32,875; in 1851, 40,615. In 1841 the of 
N. numbered 52,992; in 1851, 58,492. But the truth 
is, that hitherto N. has been ini of extension, 
in consequence of there lying within the boundaries 
of the borongh a wide belt of land, which being sub- 
ject to common-right, has hitherto been protected 
from encroachment by the freemen with great vigi- 
lance. ‘The consequence has been, that colonies of 
manufacturers have settled themselves by thousands 
just beyond these boundaries; and in places which 
20 years ago were green fields, there is now a con- 
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show an aggregate within a circle of about 5 m., 
of nearly 115,000; in 1841 the numbers in this area 
amounted to about 102,000. Now, however, the 
commonable lands round the town have been en- 
closed for building purposes by act of parliament, 
and the populous suburbs of Lenton, Radford, Ison- 
green, Carrington, and Sneinton, are being incorpo- 
rated within the borough itself by new streets in all 
directions. Among other improvements, public *Re- 
creation walks,’ and an arboretum of 20 acres have 
been formed. 3 

Parishes, §c.]_ ‘The borough of N., comprehending 
the parishes of St. Mary, St. Nicholas, and St. Peter, 
thes beoprenlargsd by the addition of the neighbour- 
ing p. of Sneinton, and parts of those of Lenton and 
Radford, with the extra-] ial district of the park 
and castle liberties—The church of St. Mary is a 
massive pile, erected about the time of Henry VII. 
‘The interior has recently been altered and enlarged. 
Its length from E to W is 216 ft.; that of the tran- 
septs, 97 ft.; the breadth of the nave, 67 ft.; of the 
chancel, 29 ft.—The church of St. Peter is an ancient 
structure, but greatly modernized.—St. James’ chapel 
is a neat modern building—The Independents have 
4 churches; the Baptists 4; and the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists 8. Here are also places of worship for the 
‘New Connexion Methodists, Society of Friends, Ro- 
man Catholics, Unitarians, Sandemanians, Hunting- 
tonians, and Jews. The Roman Catholic church of 
St. Barnabas, erected on an elevated site on the W 
side of the town, in 1842-4, at a cost of £20,000, is a 
very handsome building, of a cruciform plan, 190 ft. 
in length. ‘The transepts are 83 ft. by 20 ft.; and 
the nave is 76 ft. by 22 ft. ‘The tower is surmounted 
by a spire about 150 ft. in height. The edifice is 
lighted by 76 stained glass windows.— According 
to the abstract’ of education returns, there were in 
1883, in the 8 parishes of N., and those of Snein- 
ton, Lenton, and Radford, 5 infant, 97 daily, 44 Sun- 
day, and 8 boarding schools. The free grammar- 
school, founded in 1513, is endowed with £772 per 
ann. The Blue-coat school, containing 80 children, 
is partly supported by endowment and penis by sub- 
scription; 2 ional and 3 Lancasterian schools are 
supported by voluntary contributions and small pay- 
ments from the children.—A school-of-design has 
existed for some years, and its direct influence on the 
trade of N. is beginning to be very sensibly felt. 
‘The designs sold by the travelling foreigner are no 
longer in demand at N., while the fabrics of the town 
are py air Sob those of France and Belgium in 
what has hitherto been their stronghold upon the 
foreign market,—beauty of design. In lace window 
curtains, the productions of N. are extensively super- 
seding the Swiss figured maslins in the foreign mar- 
kets, which take off as many of a certain quality as 
N. can produce, while others of a superior kind are 
manufactured for home-consumption—Therearesey- 
eral well-endowed hospitals and benefactions to the 
poor.—The N. poor-law union comprehends 8 par- 
ishes, embracing an area of 4 sq. m., with a pop. re- 
turned in 1831 at 50,680. ‘The average annual ex- 
penditure on the ee of this district, during the 3 
Years preceding the formation of the union, was 
£11,150. Expenditure in 1838, £18,556; in 1840, 
£14,159.—Under the new municipal act the parla. 
‘mentary boundaries of N. have been considerably en- 
Jarged, and comprehend the parishes already named. 
‘The borough is divided into 7 wards, and placed 
under: ee mment of 14 aldermen, and 42 coun- 
cillors, ie income of the borough in 1839 was 
£15,157; in 1850, £13,491.—N. returns 2 members to 
parliament. The number of electors registered in 
1887 was 5,475; in 1848, 5,172. 




















Manufactures, trade, §¢.)' ‘The principal manufac 








tures carried on at N. are those of Ince and of cotton 
and silk hosiery. The recent introduction of the mae 
nufacture of plat-nets in imitation of foreign grounds, 
‘ornamented by the application of the new jacquard 
apparatus, imparted fresh stimulus to the lace trade, 
See Norrixcmamsnine. A considerable change hng 
of late years taken place in the mode of conducting 
the staple mannfactures of the town and county of 
N. By Chevalier Claussen’s adaptation, stockings, 
shirts, drawers, &c., for the first time in the history 
of the manufacture, are produced by steam-power, 
one person only being required to attend to each set 
of frames for the purpose of supplying yarn and re= 
medying any casual accident; yet the number of 
hands: employed. in: greatly dacceased by the. nite 
syettnas’ One firm, which ecoploys about 100 imate 
in-doors, occupies three times that number at their 
own homes in finishing. ‘The hands employed 
by them on the old system, combined with these, 
form a total of 3,000 exclusively in their service,—at 
least 1,000 more than were working for the same firm 
before the trade received its great impetus 12 months 
ago. These numbers do not include spinners, bleach- 
ers, box-makers, and others indirectly set to work by 
the augmentation of this branch ‘of’ industry,— 

bably 1,000 additional. Here is seen the restilt of the 
new system upon one establishment merely; and 
when it is recollected that many others in the three 
cos. have been subjected to similar influences, though, 
probably not all to the same proportionate extent, 
the advimtages it promises will be readily appre- 
ciated. ‘The females in the Iace-warehouses ear 
from 9s. to 18s. a-week, and as many of them live 
with their parents, to whom they pay 6s. or 78. 
weekly for their board, they have about £15 a-year 
to themselves for dress and pocket-money. ‘Their 
employment is one of taste and ingenuity, and hence, 
perhaps, their superior appearance when compared 
with females of their owa clase in other places, Of 
females—skilled hands—there are frequently in ware- 
houses from 200 to 300. ‘Their occupation ns well as 
their comfort demands a scrapnlous cleanliness of 
person. Over them is a superintendent, to preserve 
order, regularity, and morality of conduct; and any 
known dereliction in or out of the factories, would 
subject the girl to dismissal. In 1838 there were 3 
cotton, 2 worsted, and 3 silk-mills, employing col- 
lectively 801 hands. Among the other branches of 
industry prosecuted here are dyeing, wire-drawing, 











in-making, iron and brass-founding, malting, aud 
tanning. 
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have been hewn out of the solid rock; the roof is about § f. ) greater of the soil of thisco. ‘The sand or gravel 
a eae ee care radon of toc cater eae: | maybe vided Imo. ‘the foreat-country or the bor- 
the surface, and’at this point « large fam Shag ders of it; 2. The Trent-bank country; 8. The tongne 
fed for letting down the easka. "be temp. of 


many such subferranea, 
tis dificalt to pronounce for what 


parpose sach long narrow 
passages could have been originally excavated in the rock. and 
{he fay’ of antiquaries has tiem variously to Druiical, 
oman, and medueval periods 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, one of the north midland 
counties of England; bounded on the NW by York- 
shire; on the NE and E by Lincolnshire; on the S 
by Leicestershire; and on the W by Derbyshire. It 
lies between the parallels of 52° 50’ and 53° 34’ N 
Jat., and is of an oval form, about 50 m. in length 
from N to’S, by 25 m.in breadth. It has an area of 
837 sq. m. or about 480,000 acres, according to 
Lowe. 

Aspect, soil, Ge]_‘The surface of this co» excent 
the ‘Trent level, is uneven, though none of the hil 
rise to any considerable degree of elevation; the 
roneral aspect, therefore, is open though not tame. 
The principal tract of hilly country runs from Not- 
tingham, in the SW, northwardly to Market-Warsop, 
giving rise to most of the smaller streams of the co. 
S of the Trent, the Wolds constitute other elevations 
running W and E from Thrampton to near Hickling. 
‘The hills generally are of moderate elevation, and 
the whole country has an undulating aspect, afford- 
ing a cheerful and domestic agricultural prospect. 
Where the hills attain greater height, their tops are 
usually planted, —a mode of management which 
affords harbour for the game, one of the main agri- 
cultural pests of this district. ‘The surface of great 
part of this co. was os covered with wood; the 
celebrated royal forest of Sherwood, the traditional 
scene of Robin Hood's exploits, extending in the N 
district for about 21 m. in length, by a breadth vary- 
ing between 7, 8,and9m. A portion of this ancient 
forest is still in existence, forming part of Earl Man- 
vers’ park at ‘ and is known by the name 
of Birkland forest. “This tract proves by the plain 
indications of fertility it offers, its large trees, and 
strong growth of gorse and fern, that the long period 
during which Sherwood forest existed as a waste was 
due not to any defect of the soil, but to the fact that 
it was ¢ ? from improvement and cultivation 
by being a royal domain, And the character of de- 
solation thus imposed upon the district continued 
after it had fallen into the hands of great landowners 
who were little more ber pepe So than the 
Crown itself.” Long before Sh forest ceased 
to be a waste, it had been for the most part denuded 
of its timber. All this tract, with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions, has now been enclosed, and divided with 
quickset hedges, the fields being generally of good 
size and well-proportioned to the extent of the dif- 
ferent farms. ‘The farms commonly ran from 300 to 
500 acres, a few of them reaching the extent of 1,000 
acres. ‘The county contains many fine parks and 
seats. An unusual number of our nobility have 
made it their residence. There is one ict here 
called ‘the Dukery,’ from the number of ducal fami- 
lies having seats within it; and though by the sale 
of Worksop manor to his grace of Newcastle, the 
duke of Norfolk bas withdrawn from the spot, it is 
still sufficiently remarkable to merit the name it 
bears. Here are Ciumber-park, Welbeck - abbey, 
‘Thoresby-park, Rufford-hall, all within the compass 
of a few miles; the duke of Newcastle, the duke of 
Portland, Earl Manvers, and the earl of Searboro 

ing one nei ood. The geological for- 








occapying 
mation on which the co. rests is the new red sandstone; 
and red marl, and its varieties of sand, gravelly sand, 
and red and whit 


sand stones, constitute by far the 
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| of land E of Trent running into Lincolnshire. The 


- | clay country may be divided into—1. ‘The clay N of 
| 


‘Trent, consisting of the N and S clay divisions and 
the bundred of Thurgarton; 2. The clay $ of Trent, 
comprehending the vale of Belvoir and the Wolds. 
‘The lime and coal Jand lies to the W of a line drawn 
from the river at Shire-Oak, nearly S by W to the 
river Lene, near Woolaton. ‘The coal seams vary in 
thickness from 1 or 2 to 5 or 6 ft. Coal-pits of eon- 
siderable depth have been sunk in various 

the coal, though similar, is inferior to that of Ne: 
castle. Gypsum, which’ occurs in different parts of 
the co. is extensively worked near Newark, and a 
very good yellowish freestone for building and pav- 
ing is raised in various places; marl is also found 
throughout the ea. ‘The NE extremity of the coy 
including the Carr, contains a marshy tract like the 
marsh lands of Lincolnshire—The climate of N. 
considered healthy. Its comparative dryness is 
bably the consequence of the clonds from the West- 
ern ocean breaking upon the hills of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, and exhausting themselves before they 
reach this co. The greatest rains are observed 10 
come with E winds. 














‘Agriculture.| This co. is principally arable. Pas- 
is more attended to in the ‘Trent-bank district 
than elsewhere. ‘The usual crops are wheat, barley, 
oats, turnips, and clover. “The farming of the N 
division is in many respects superior to that in the S 
part of the co. ‘The land is of a lighter character, 
expensive to till, and better adapted for green 
crops and stock: while it happens to be pitched at a 
considerably lower scale of rent. Much of the land 
being of a light sandy nature, two corn crops in suc= 
cession can seldom be taken with advantage; and 
against this the chief restriction is imposed on 
the farmer by his landlord, who does not generally 
insist on the exact observance of a four or five 
course.” [Caird.] Weld, or dyer’s yellow weed, is 
cultivated to some extent in the N district; hops 
have been largely grown in the vicinities of Ollerton 
‘and Rufford, and in most parts of the N clay district. 
‘The limestone and coal district is chiefly under till- 
age: it also contains some woods. Remnants of the 
old forest may be seen here and there in the parks 
of the nobility and gentry, and there are some valu~ 
able new woods and plantations, especially on the 
estates of the dukes of Newcastle and Portland. 
‘Phere are excellent market-gardens, and some good 
orchards near the principal towns. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham much of the land is in pas- 
tare for supplying the town with dairy produce, and 
the advantage of water-carriage for manure is en- 
joyed by the farmers on both banks of the Trent. 
"The best land here lets high, from £2 up to £4 an 
acre. Beyond the immediate influence of the town, 
the rents vary-from 35s. to 45s. an acre, inclusive of 
tythe. The land being naturally rich, yields 
ct -The horned cattle fed in this co. are chic y 
of Irish breed. There are still many flocks in whic! 
the blood of the old ‘Forest sheep’ of the district 
prevails, a brown-faced and hardy but ill-shaped 
animal, which, if it can be fattened at all, will 
scarcely be fit for the butcher till four or five years 
old. A cross-breed between the Forest-sheep and 
the Sonth-down is kept in some of the parks. The 
‘Kept are Leicester and 
Forest crosses. ‘South-downs are kept by a 
few of the proprietors on their own farms, but they 
have obtained uo place amongst the general stock 
the county. 
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Rivers.]_ The Trent and its tributaries, the Soar, 
the Erwash, and the Idle, are the principal rivers in 
this co.; but the Trent, into which all its rivers fall, 
is pre-eminently the first in importance, ‘Through- 
out its whole course of about 60 m. in this co. it isa 
broad navigable stream, bordered by the level lands 
already alluded to. Tt enters about 2 m. below Saw- 
ley, near the junction of the cos. of Nottingham, 
Derby, and Leicester; and flows in a sinuons NE 
course by Nottingham to Newark, whence it pro- 
ceeds to North Clifton, and enters Lincolnshire near 
Misterton. See article Trent. The Soar and the 
Erwash form parts of the S and SW boundary of the 
co, The Soar first touches it near Stanford, and 
flowing W and N by Kingston, joins the ‘Trent at 
Sawley. The Erwash rises by some of its head- 
feeders between Annesley and Kirkby, and runs SSE 
along the border of the co., dividing it from Derby- 
shire, to the Trent which it joins opposite Barton, 
‘The Idle rises in Sherwood forest, and rans N by 
Retford, deviates to the W and NW by Mattersey 
and Bawtry, and then runs E by Misterton to the 
Trent; it is joined by various tributary streams, the 
¢hief of which are the Maun, the Meden, and the 
Ryton. The Witham touches the E border of the 
¢o. The Fleet, a small tributary to the Trent, rises 
near Winthorpe, and runs N to its junction at Ger- 
ton, The Devon, reinforced by the waters of the 
Smite, falls into the Trent near Newark, 

Canals. raiteays, and roads.) ‘The Chesterfield canal begins in 
the tideway of the ‘Trent at Stockwith, near its junction with the 
dle; and runs WSW to Gringley. whence it turns 8 ‘to East 
Rett, sd agun proceeds W by Worksop to Bhire-Onk, where 
St enters Yorkshire. Vessels of 20 tons burthen ean navigate this 

al from Ketford; bat between that place and the ‘Trent. ver 
sols of even 60 tons are admitted.—The Grantham canal enters 
this co, from Lincolnshire neat Hickling, and rans NW in a very 
ireuitons course of 30 m. to Nottingham, whore ft is Joined By 
the Nottingham canal, whieh rans up the Erwash to Eastwood, 
At the latter place it communientes with the Erwash canal, runs 
ning down the valley of the Erwash,on the opposite bank. * ‘Th 
ive ater this function te continued northwards on the Noting. 
hham side, tl i ultimately crosses it, and. proceeds to the Crom= 
ford canal ut Pinxton, Derbyshire. ‘The Beeston cut and other 
branches are connected with this line of eanal.—‘The Nottingham 
‘branch of the Midland Counties railway runs from the main line 
near the junetion of the ‘Trent and the Soar to Nottingham; and 
bout 6 mn. of the main tine Itself crosses the SW cornet of the 
$2 lang the E: bank of the Soar—There is raion trom Mans- 
fleld to the basin of the Cromford canal nt Pinxton, with a branch 
to the Codnor-park iron-works,—The Halifax rond enters this oo, 
at Rempston, and rus N by Nottingham and Mansfield. into 
Derbyshire. ‘The Carlisle road, by Grantham, runs ‘by Newark, 
Ollerton, and. We fnto Yorkshire. ‘Tha Edinburgh road, 
by York, branches off from the last at Newark, and rans through 
Testor Raat Reta, md Bair, itp Yorkshire, The road 

i. ton, 8 tho Hal 
Seah” A na ts On at at 
‘whence and from the other towns in 
in varions directions. 

Traile, manufactures, fe. 
has been greatly facilitated by its eanal navigation, 
and more recently by the facilities of modern railway 
transit. The chief manufactures, besides malt in 
great quantities at Newark and Worksop, paper at 
East Retford, iron and malt at Mansfiel l, iron and 
brass, ropes, and celebrated candles at Newark, candle~ 
wicks at Gamston, ale and earthenware at Notting. 
ham, &c., are those of lace, and silk and cotton stock- 
ing goods. Lace is manufactured at Beeston, Lenton, 
Mansfield, Newark, Nottingham, Radford, and Sut, 
ton-in-Ashfield; and silk and cotton hosiery, &., at 
Mansfield, Nottingham, and Radford. The cotton 
manufacture is also carried on at Papplewick. Not. 
tingham is the great centre of the maebine lace, and 
the cotton and silk hosiery, trades. The machine 
lace trade is a branch of industry more modern than 
that of the hosiery among which it took its rise, 
being nally worked indeed on the stocking- 
frame. ‘The stocking-frame-work knitting is said to 
have originated towards the close of the 16th cent, 
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Grantham to Nottingham, 
the co. other ronds. radiate 


The trade of this co. 

















previous to which period stockings, then generally if 
not entirely made by females, were knitted by hand, 
In 1589, William Lea invented the stocking-frame, 
and taught his brother and some of his nearest re, 
latives the use of it. His inivention was discounte- 
nanced, upon the grounds that it would tend to de- 
prive hundreds of the industrious poor of their usual 
Means of maintenance, wherenpon Lee, at the 
invitation of Henry IV. of: France, went, with 9 
workmen, to Rouen in Normandy, and the French 
competition is to this day felt by the British frames 
woth batters! rom the period when Lee invented 
stocking frames, down to the commencement of 1851, 
the operatives employed in working them have been 
seattered over a wide tract of country, including a 
very considerable proportion of the cos. of Notting. 
ham, Derby, and Leicester. “The hosiers owni 
these frames,” says a local authority, “fixed their 
residences in the chief towns of each co, and em 
ployed a class of middlemen to sublet them in dif- 
ferent districts where hands could be found to work 
them at the Jowent rate of wages. ‘The duty of these 
men was, and still is, to give out the yarn, pay w: 
deducting rent of frame, and. then at the close of 
each week to bring the wrought goods to the ware- 
houses of the hosiers in bags: hence the middlemen. 
are frequently also called ‘bagmen.' It has ever 
heen a dificalt thing to keep a proper check upon 
these bagmen, whose exactions, combined with the 
longvexed question of frame rent, have ever been a 
fruitful source of discontent among the operatives, 
Still, from the scattered nature of the manufacture, 
their services have hitherto been indispensable, Up 
to the time of the adoption of the round meine 
very many of the hosiers’ warehouses were litt 
larger than ordinary dwellinghouses; but at the 
close of 1850 it was found that in consequence of 
the larger bulk of goods requiring storevoom, and 
from the pendin; ney in the method of manu 
facture necessitating the adoption of the factory sys 
tem to a great extent, an entirely new class of build- 
ings would be required, combining factory, wares 
house, and salerooms. ‘Thus, after the Japse of more 
than two centuries, without any material variation 
in the method of conducting the stockingmaking 
business, it suddenly assumes a position similar to 
that which forms the greatness of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and has firmly established the machine 
Jace manufacture of Nottinghamshire—namely, the 
adoption of the factory system. The change from 
old habits to new ones is going on so rapidly that 
much attention is required to mark its progress, and 
to observe the antiquated grievances it is driving 
into oblivion, including the system of middlemen 
and frame rents, though these will continue to exist 
to aless and less extent until all the old frames have 
been gathered into factories, which, of course, will 
he a work of considerable time.” Great as has been 
the progress made in one twelvemonth, a consider- 
able period must elapse before the whole 30,000 
frames, or more, of the midland counties have been 
gathered into establishments similar to the one de- 
scribed under the head Norrixcuam. 

Hosiery manufacture anntact fe trade 
almost cxclaively conned to the three Mien em of eco 
ester, and Derby. ‘The articles of hosiery manufictured-—that 
is to say, knitted upon the frames, and afterwards either seamed 
or stitched by women—are gloves, stockings, drawers, under- 
Waisteoats, and a variety of sinall miscellaneous pieces of dress, 
fumongst which may be reckoned the outside woolen Jacket 
sometimes worn by 








omen and children, and for which Leicester 
has of late acquired some celebrity. ‘The materials used by the 
framework-knitter are—cotton, silk, wool, and various. com 

tions of them, ‘The trade, which may be called a semi-domestio 
oe, ag been fo at eat hal entry an occupation in which 
fauch chron ditreda has prevale, and framework kit at 
Tong been treated as one of the very lowest of textile man 
tres. In 1669, there were 660 knitting frames of Lee's model| 
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{in England—400 of them in London. At that time there were 
only two frames in the town of Nottinghasn, and not 100 in the 
£0,. Tn 174 there were 2,500 frames in London, 600 in Leicester, 
find 400 in Nottingham. "After this era the trade began to ow 
Meee so ites ‘in Loston; wile ibe nomber wae a 
were 00 ames ‘while the namber was as 
reat in Leitester, and half as great again in Nottingham "Up 
%o the end of the first quarter of the last cent, silk was the 
Principal material wrought upon the stocking-traines. In 1730, 
produced. A suecession of mechanical 
Improvements and adaptations of the knitting machine followed, 
rendering the mechauism eapable of producing imitations of the 
pillow-lace then manafuctured. Knitting 7 i fet, 
‘was the parent of lace machinery, the one trade grew out of the 
tives, ald the elder and. the younger branches of indastry have 
Tong continued close nelghboars. In 1782, the number of 
in England was about 20,000, and of these more than 17,000 





‘worked in the Midlaud counties; in 1812, the number in Notts, 
Leloester, and. ‘was more than 22,000. ‘The subjoined 
details are from a series. 


ries of intereeting papers, on 
the state of the manufucturing and w 
Britain “which recently appeared. i 
‘The district which is understood to 
uanufuctare contains 230 
in a generat way, 
by.de-la-Zouch on the W, and MM larborough on the S. 
"These topo imits would indicate a space about 70 m. in 
length and-46 t, in breadth. Within this area the twist machine 
and the kuitting frame reign pre-eminent. ‘There were in 1844, 
in the co, of N., 60 parishes, in each of which there were more 
than 6 frames ak work. ‘The number of separate shops or work 
Ang: in the co, wad, ascertained to be 4621; aud the total 
number of frames 16,982, of which 14,879 were at the time of the 
Iugulry in operation, Inthe eo. o Laleeter there were 100 par; 
{shes in each of which more than 6 frames were at work; and 
{he total numberof ames was 2.861, of which ISAS, wore In 
eration. In the ca, of Derby there were 60 parishes in which 
more than 6 frames were at work; and the total number of 
frames was 6,707, of which 6,005 were in operation, “The total 
‘umber of frames therefore in the three cos. may be stated as 
‘About 44,000 in 1844; and as the number of new frames, con 
structed in. the three eos. between the years 1833 and. 1844 was 
not above 1,000, t may be assumed that the estimate of 1844 is & 
‘olerably close approximation to the statistics of the trade at the 
resent day. In the last census, the number of individuals em- 
ployed in framework -Knitting was reckoned at about 59,000, 
This estimate, however, gives a false idea. When we reckon 
not only the mn and women-—the numberof he ate, T may 
te, ig fast diminishing—who actually ply the machines, but 
ye umber of women and children directly connected with the 
trada, and who are occupled in winding the thread, and seaming 
‘and stitching’ the goods after they are removed from the frame, 
it may be fairly estimated that the number of people closely con: 
nected with and dependent pon the hosiery manufacture coos 
erably exceeds 100,000, "This mass of pop. is to & great extent 
scattered over the three cos in. great numbers of small villages 
and hamlets, the names of which are only locally known, In the 
three prinelpal towns of Lelcester, Nottingham, and Derby, there 
wee in 154 only {000 frames firming let than one-ihofthe 
‘whole number.” 
Zoce making] Toe tench of indety generally known the 
Jace-trade includes two jepartments,—the warp 
In witch the mechanisn is sil generally moved by hand labour 
and the twist or bobbin-net process, in which the mechanism is 
‘now commonly although not uniformly driven by steam. The 
following states of the manufacture are compiled principally 
from the results of investigations in 1831 and 1836 by Mr. Pekin. 
‘The bobbin-net manafacture dates its origin frova the year 1811. 
At that timo the pop. of N, and of the surrounding districts and 
Villages of Lenton, Beeston, Radford, Basford, ‘and Snein- 
ton, was 47,200, In 1831 it was calculated that the hosiery trade 
employed fawer people tha it did in 1811; and as the pop. in 
question had then increased to 7200, the angmentaion i prin- 
ipally to be ascribed to the rapid growth of the bobbin-net ma- 
‘ufacture, "In 1831 there were at work in the town of N. upwaris 
of 1,240 Iaco-making machines, and in the surrounding villages 
about as many more. ‘The namber of machines, then, in opera- 
tion in the Kingdom was estimated at 4,500, of which Notting 
hamshire of course more than Mf a 2896, from 
earefil it appeared that the total number of ma- 
Shines had deereagad 1.400, ‘The number of machioe-hands 
‘employed had of eourse decreased with the decrease of the en- 
‘zines npon which they wrought, the namber being about 6,000, 
for less than two to every machine. ‘The number of owners of 
‘these machines was stated at about 860; in 1831 there were 1382 
‘owners. In 1834, the number of machines in the town of Not- 
tingham was 6763 in the subsidiary towns and surrounding dis- 
trict it was about 1,470; showing that the tendency of the mana 
facture had been to flow from the central point of Nottingham, 
and to spread itself over the surrounding area. ‘The total num- 
ber of machines in England actually at work in 1836 was 3,547, 
‘of which the co. of N. possessed 2,162, or more than one-half.” At 
‘the period in question, 1836, the number of machines making fancy 
net in the Midland dist. was ‘and great improvements 
‘were also in the emirse of being introduced into the mechanism. 
Since 1836 10 census of the number of machines employed in the 
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Hea power bat by the todas! of mochenel tn . 
ive power : ot mechattical improvements, 
‘crea Tadeo, the improvecsent in the machinery 
iPehdinary foie Mal and Alt eunre yard x parte 
ex : ry ard of a 
Salar Kd fan fetched 2 in Bt te ree wa ines? 
itimight have been purchased for Bd. 
redaction is owing to the cheapening of the raw material, bat of 
oetace ef Ni manuel om coten and ak yer spat 
in Manchester and Coventry. For the matfacture of ice itis re- 
uisite that they sbould be loosely doubled and this doubling pro- 
oss is partly pertormed in Lancashire and Warwickshire, partly 
in and sound the own of ST dobling-lis are ork 
eee, bodors cod isos ries peer Marea: 
red in this co, from 13000 to 14,000 adult males, besides to- 
and children, 

Divisions, §c.] This co, is divided into 6 wapen- 
takes or hundreds, besides the liberty of Southwell 
and Scrooby, and the co. of the town of Nottingham. 
Of these, 2 of the hundreds, Bassetlaw and Broxtow, 
besides the co, of the town of Nottingham, and part 
of the liberty of Southwell and Scrooby, are in the 
NW parliamentary division; and 4 of the hundreds, 
‘hurgarton, Newark, Bingham, and Rushcliffe, be- 
ides the remainder of the liberty of Southwell’ and 
roby, are in the SE division. ‘The hundreds con- 
sist each of a N and a § division, except Bassetlaw, 
which comprises Hatfield, N. Clay, and 8. Clay divi- 
sions. ‘The co. contains 246 pai 
the borough and co. town of Nottingham, 2 other 
boroughs, Newark and E. Retford, and 6 market- 
towns, Bingham, Mansfield, Allerton, Southwell, 
‘Tuxford, and Worksop—The pop. of the co. in 1801 
was 140,350; in 1831, 225,400, consisting of 47,117 
families, of whom 13,351 were chiefly employed in 
agriculture, 25,578 in trade, manufactures, and han- 
dicraft, and 8,188 otherwise occupied; in 1841 the 
pop. had increased to 249,773, of whom 121,660 were 
males, and 128,113 females; in 1851 the pop. was 
returned at 294,438, being an increase of 9298 per 
cent. in 50 years, or at the rate of 1°32 per cent. per 
ann.—Under the reform act this co, returns 4 mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the N division, and two 
for the 8. ‘The polling-places for the former are at 
Mansfield, Nottingham, and E. Retford, Mansfield 
being the principal place of election. ‘The polling- 
places for the latter are at Newark-npon-Trent, 
Bingham, and Southwell, the principal place of elec- 
tion being Newark. ‘The number of electors registered 
in 1887 was 3,389 for the N, and 2,621 for the S di 
sions; in 1848, 3,910 for the N, and 3,692 for the 8. 
Nottingham, Newark, and E. Retford, including the 
hund. of Bassetlaw, also return each 2 members. 
Previous to the passing of the reform act, the co. 
returned only 2 members, but the boroughs returned 
the same number as at present.—N. is ineluded in 
the midland cireuit. ‘The assizes are held at Not- 
tingham; the quarter-sessions at Nottingham, New- 
ark, and E. Retford. The soke of Southwell and 
Scrooby, comprising 20 townships, is under peculiar 
jurisdiction. "Tho co.-jail is at Nottingham, and the 
co. house-of-correction at Southwell. ‘The number 
of parties committed for trial 'in 1840 within the co. 
was 356; in 1842, 374; in 1844, 348; in 1849, 341. 

N. was formerly in the dio. and prov. of York, but 
it has been transferred by the ecclesiastical commis 
sioners to the dio. of Lincoln, and prov. of Cant 
bury. It forms an archd., comprising the deaneries 
of Bingham, Newark, Nottingham, and Retford, and 
the peculiar of Southwell. ‘The total number of 
Sunday schools in the co. in 1833 was 366, contain- 
ing 32,170 children; of daily schools 647, containing 
19,867 children; and of infant schools $4, containing 
1,572 children. The savings’ banks in this co. in 
1889 were 6; number of depositors 12,295; amount 
of money invested £334,057, of which £51,564 ¢ou= 
Sisted of sums not exceeding £20, belonging to 7.456 
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depositors, and £6,853 of sums exceeding £200, be- 
longing to 31 aie In 1850, the number of 
savings’ banks was also 6; amount of deposits, 
£142,086; number of depositors, 17.622.—The poor 
rate returns for 3 years to Easter 1750, showed an 
average expenditure of £4,375 on the poor of this co. 
In 1803 the expenditure was £47,453; in 1840, 
£58,407; in 1847, £69,881, being at the rate of 1s. 
3d. in the pound on the annual value of rateable pro- 
perty in that year, viz, £978,991. The value of 

roperty assessed to income tax in 1815 was £737,229; 
hr 1848, £1,142,367. 

-] This portion of Britain was first inbabited by the 
Coritani, and ineluded in the Flavia Carsarensis of the Romans. 
On the establishment of the Saxon heptarchy it formed a part of 
‘the Mercian . Willian the Conc ee oe 





‘ages; and during the parlia- 
‘mentary war it was the seat of some remarkable transuetions 

NOTTINGHAM, a port-of-entry in Prince George 
co, Maryland, U. S., on the Patuxent, 28 m. SE of 
Washington.—Also a township of Rockingham co, 
New Beatie, 25 m. ESE of Concord. Pop. 
1,193,—Also a township of Mercer co., New Jersey, 
on the Delaware, 17 m. NE of Mount Holly. Pop. 
5.109.—Also a township of Washington ¢o., Penn- 
sylvania, 13 m. E of Washington. Pop. 988.—Also 
ownship of Tuscarawas co., Ohio. 

NOTTINGHAM (East), a township of Chester 
om Pennsylvania, U-S.—Also a village of Cecil co, 
Maryland. 

NOTTINGHAM (Wesr), a township of Hills- 
borough co. New Hampshire, U.S, on the E side 
of the Merrimack.—Also a township of Chester co., 
Pennsylvania. 

NOTTINGTON, a hamlet of Dorsetshire, 2m, N 
by W of Weymouth, celebrated for its mineral spring 
and baths. 

NOTTON, a township in Royston p., Yorkshire, 4 
m.N of Barvesley. Area 2,540 acres.” Pop. 310. 

NOTTOWAY, a river of Virginia, U.S, which 
joins the Meherrin in Gates co,, in N. Carolina, after 
a SE course of 110 m.—Also a co. of Virginia, in 
the SE part of the state. Pop. 
1850, 8,415.—Also a township 
Michigan. Pop. 1,226.—Also a village in Noroway 
co. Virginia, 67 m. SW of Richmond. 

NOUAILLE (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of La Creuse, cant. and 6 m. NE of Gentionx. Pop. 
1,440.— Also a village in the dep. of Dordogne, 
27m. ENE of Perigueux. Pop. 1,150. 

NOUAIN, a river of France, which rises in the 
Etang-d’Entrain, in Nievre, and flows to the Loire, 
at Cone, in a W course of 37 m. 

NOUAN, a village of France, in the dep. of Indre- 
et-Loire, cant. and 4 m. ESE of Montrevor. 

NOUAN-SUR-LOIRE, a village of France, in the 
dep. of Loir-et-Cher, cant. and 9m. N of Bracienx, 
on the 1. bank of the Salle. Pop. 560. 

NOUDAR, a small town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Alemtejo, with a fortified castle, 21 m. SE of 
Mourao. 

NOUS, a village of Karamania, in Asiatic Turkey, 
18 m.S of Oscat, where are considerable ruins of the 
ancient Nyssa. 

NOUTOOKOOAGAN, a river of Canada, which 
Tung into St. John’s lake, in N lat. 48° 26". 

NOUVION, a village of France, in the dep. of 

Somme, 7 m. NNW of Abbeville. 

NOUVION-EN-THIERACHE, a commune and 
town of France, in the dep. of Aisne, 7m. NNW of 
‘Vervins, on the r. bank of the Noirieu. Pop. 2,071, 
chielly employed in manufacturing cotton and linea 
thres 




















NOUZILLY, a village of France, in the dep. of 
Indre-et-Loire, cant. and 9 m. WSW of Chatean. 
Regnalt. Pop. 1,050. 

NOVA, a smail island in the Atlantic, near the 
coast of Brazil, in $ lat. 0°4’—Also a town of Hun- 
gary, in the com. of Salad, 12 m. SW of Szala-Egens. 
zeg. Pop. 540.—Also a village of Austrian Lom 
bardy, 7 m. N of Milan, 3 

NOVAIA, a small town of Tobolsk, in Asiatic 
Rassia, on the Irtish, 100 m. ESE of Tobolsk, on the 
1. bank of the Aidar. 

NOVATA-ZEMLIA, See Nova-Zempa. 

NOVALAISE, a town of the Sardinian states, 
the prov. of Chambery, 10 m. NE of Pont-Bea 
sin. Pop. 1,700.—Also a village in the Sardinian 

of Tarin, 4 m. N of Susa, on the l. bank of the 
‘enise. Pop. 720. 

NOVALE, «town of Anstrian Italy, in the Vee 
netian prov. of Treviso, on the Musone, 11m, S by 
W of Treviso. 

NOVARA, an important province of Piedmont, 
between the river Sesia on the W, and the Ticino on 
the E, and stretching northwards to the prov. of 
Pallanza, between Lakes Orta and Maggiore, 
prov, of Valsesia was incorporated with that of N. in 
1837; and the entire superficies of the prov. thus 
enlarged, is 2,051 sq. kilom., with a pop. in 1839 of 
186,159, which would give 90:76 inhabitants to the 

. kil.’ But, separate from Valsesia, the prov. of 

. has an area of 360 sq. geog. m., and the absolute 
number of its inhabitants in 1826 was 144,319, or 
from 400 to 401 for every geog. sq.m. About one- 
third of this territory, N of a line drawn from Ro- 
magnana on the Sesia, to the Ticino, a little below 
Borgo-Ticino, is very beautiful, comprehending the 
district called the Riviera-d’Orta, and stretching along 
the lake of Verbano to its S limit at Sesto. Vine- 
yards spread far and near upon the mountains’ sides, 
while the forests, and the various minerals abound- 
ing in this lofty region, with its vast extent of ver- 
dant pasturages, are further sources of wealth; here, 
too, the mulberry-tree finds a genial soil and clime, 
‘The other and larger portion of the N. territory, 
lying S of the line above drawn, is a fur-extended 
plain, covered with corn-fields and meadows, marshes 
and rice-grounds, and everywhere intersected by 
rivers, streams, or canals for diffusing irrigation. 
‘The extent of cultivated land in the prov., indepen- 
dent of Valsesia, is at the present time abont $8,891 
hect.; that of wood, 24,581 hect. Wheat, mize, 
rye, barley, oats, rice, and pulse, flax, hemp, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, cabbages, rape, melons, gourds, cu 
cumbers, &e., are the chief produce of the soil: but 
of the whole of the tillage land throughout the plains 
at least three-fifths are cropped with wheat, Indian 
corn, and rice. The wines of this prov. have a high 
repute for quality, and form a leading article of com- 
merce with Milan, Switzerland, and ‘Turin; but the 
most important produce is silk, whether considered 
as a source of revenue or as a branch of industry. 
‘The average quantity yielded by the prov. of N. is 
from 82,000 to 35,000 kilog. yearly; and there are 
between 60 and (00 establishments within the prov. 
for the purpose of preparing it for foreign markets. 
Flax alto forme an hem of eopsequence 1 the age 
caltural wealth of this territory. Independently of 
Valsesia, the proy. of N. maintains 17,030 working 
oxen; cows and bulls, 16,900; goats, 670; sheep, 
abont 7,000; pigs, 9,085: horses, 2.540; asses, 1,900; 
and mules, 800. Most of the sheep are descended from 
the Tibet and Merino races, and their wool is very fine. 
—The manufactories in the prov. of N. are unimpor- 
tant. There is a fabbrica of cotton, and a little linen is 
woven at Cavaglietto, and also at Cavaglio. At Gal- 
liate there are several fabbrice connected pvithy th 
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preparation and throwing of silk, and about 600 
ple are employed in cotton factories, established for 
the enconragement of industry; and there are simi- 
lar establishments at Cerano- “Sat. agriculture and 
commerce are its great resources.—The N. territory, 
distinct from Valsesia, comprises 13 mandamenti or 
districts, and these are subdivided into 96 communes. 
Novara, the capital of the prov. is, after Turin 
and Genoa, the most important city in the Sardinian 
states, At the period of the census of 1839-40, it 
contained 1,133 houses, 3,777 families, and a total 
pop. of 18,524. Its increase, however, since that 
time has been great. Tt stands on a slight mound or 
elevation, in the. midst of th plain of Pied- 
mont, and is encircled by a solid wall, with a vallum 
or broad dyke, through which runs a stream, afford- 
ing the meansof overflowingthe surrounding marshes, 
and thus greatly increasing the strength of the place. 
‘Tho ine of walls forme an agreeable dive and pro- 
menade, commanding splendid views of the Alps, 
and particularly Monte Toone citadel tanita 
just within the wally is @ vast quadrangular bri 
ilding, surrounded by a broad and deep moat. 
‘Those parts which remain of the old city are quite 
in the Lombard character; but the antiquated por- 
tions are gradually disappearing before modern i 
provements, large handsome buildings are rising in 
thei place, and most of the new streets are well and 
substantially built. Besides the cathedral and th 
cieut basilica of San-Gandenzio, this flourishing city 
contains 16 other churches, many of which are fine 
buildings, and adorned with noble works of art. 
‘The duomo or cathedral, dedicated to San-Lorenzo, 
is an edifice of high antiquity, and embellished with 
marbles, gilding, and paintings. “Among the public 
buildi the civie palace and archives, the pa- 
Tace of justice and of the tribunals, the episcopal pa- 
lace, the public library, theatre, 7 hospitals, several 
asylins and benevolent institutions, and a school-of- 
aartsand trades, founded and endowed by the Countess 
‘Torniella-Bellini, atan expense of700,000lire,one por- 
tion of which is appropriated to males, and the other 
to females, with a suitable library annexed. Besides 
these there are 4 colleges and institutions for publ 
instruction, including a gratuitous normal school. 
‘The corn market of N. is the largest and most im- 
portant in Italy. ‘The building in which it is held is 
a vast quadrangular block, with a spacious cortile in 
the centre, and two portals. N. is the grand mart 
for corn, grain, and seeds of all kinds, in this division 
of Piedmont.’ Three large fairs held yearly at N. 
are numerously attended from all parts, not only of 
the adjacent provs., but also from Switzerland and 
Lombardy.—The position of N. is 159 metres = 521 
ft. above the level of the sea; but this is nearly 
metres below the level of Logo-Maggiore; and the 
whole surrounding country is low and marshy. On 
the 28d of March 1850, the Austrians defeated the 
Piedmontese army in a well-fought battle in the vi- 
cinity of this town, which was followed. by the abdi- 
cation of Charles Albert, and the armistice of 26ch 


March. 

NOVA SCOTIA, a peninsular portion of the con- 
tinent of North America, separated on the N by the 
strait of Northumberland from Prince Edward’s is- 
land; ‘on the NE by the gut of Canseau, from Cape 
Breton; and bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the 
8 and SE, and by the bay of Fundy and New Bruns- 
wick on the W. A neck of land only 14 m. wide 
connects it with the latter prov. It lies between the 
43d and 46th parallels of N Ist.; and between the 
6lst and 67th meridians of W long. Including Cape 
Breton, it is about 350 m, in length from E to W, 
and from 50 to 80m. in breadth. Its superficies is 
estimated at 15,617 sq. m., or 9,994,880 acres—The 
































civil departments of the prov. consist of divisions and 
counties. Of the former there are viz., the East 
ern, Middle, Western, Halifax, and Cape Breton di 
visions. ‘There are 18 counties, which are again 
subdivided into districts and townships. 

Physical: | ea The face of this country is 
agrecably diversified by hills and dales; but though 
undulated in surface, it eannot be described as a 
mountainous region, for the loftiest hill does not rise 
more than 600 ft. above the level of the sea, The 
range of highlands, seldom exceeding 500 ft. in ele- 

jon, runs generally from E to W, branching off 
to irregular and hilly land, which terminates some- 
times in abrupt clifis on the coast, and sometimes 
sinks into gentle declivities in the interior. By far 
the greater part of the country is still covered with 
primeval forest. ‘The shores are generally bold and 
rocky, especially along the S coast. ‘The most re- 
markable cliff on the whole coast is the summit of 
Aspotageon, which is abont 500 ft. in perpendicular 
height, and is generally the first object seen in ap- 
Demnebing Halifax from Europe or the West Indies, 

Taland waters.| ‘Though N can bo 
large lakes or rivers, few countries of 
a greater variety, or are more conven 
dantly watered. "Lake Rosignol, the largest in the 
Eos situate in the co. of Queen's, is about 30 m.in 

length. ‘The Shubenacadic river is upwards of half: 
a-mile wide at its mouth, draining into the Basin-of- 
Mines, an extensive chain of lakes, and having a 
powerful ebb and flow of tide for 25 ‘The Lahave, 
the Annapolis, the East river of Pictou, the Avon, 
the St. Croix, and several others, navigable by small 
vessels for some distance from the sea, furnisl me 
facilities for the shipment and exportation of the 
productions of the surrounding agricultural or mine. 
ral districts. The smaller streams tributary to these, 
or draining the country by independent channels, 
are numerous. The number of small lakes in Nova 
Scotia particularly on its § side, may be estimated 
by the fact that nearly 100 are to be found between 
Halifax and Saint Margaret’s bay,—a tract of coun- 
try that neither in length nor breadth exceeds 20 m. 
than its inland be ob 
trboury tana sd deepoet Basa mess of thee oes 
navigable at all seasous ofthe year. The centre of Cape Dreten, 
siving to is three counties in early thelr whole extent doutle 
Sca-coas, is occupied by a broad. arm of the sex, navigable by 
‘esses of any slat, aid afording facies for the funport and ex. 
Port of comnmodites rarely In any coulry sarpa ‘asin 
‘iver of tat nano, though of 
sheltered by mountain rangem 
opeuing to the bey of Fundy dhcough a narrow gorge, navigable 
Dy large vessels ahd accetsble a all seasons of the year, Young 
is the shores ofthis basin for an extent of 30 me 
are overlooked Uy emiling cottage, 
ed: by waving cora-fels cr cmiboeomed Inca 
hard ad prevent in he sumaner-scason many features 
of which the people ate jestly prood—The Basin-of Afines ie ail 
‘ore Ne. Its a continuation of the bay of Fundy, the 
Fushing fides of ‘whlch (esing and falling 6O R) expand ater 
Passing the strait formed by Blowmedon aid Pars 
Tough, into a broad basin, which waches the shores of fu a¢ the 
thoat fertile of the midland cos, receiving tnt ts bosom 1D rivers, 
mi mere mere memmemans 
H ri 
wuss wide Geel ont Aient ne mehenieeltoe tape 
ate fo Cre North spacious harbours open fal acon othe 


























Climate] The climate of N. seems, with the pro- 
gress of caltivation, to be ing amelioration: 
winter has been diminished by the prolongation of 
antumn, and showers of snow are neither so frequent 
nor heavy as heretofore. Winter, however, is here 
ot unfreguently found “Iogeripg in the lap of 
May,” ani the spring is conseqrently late and ies 
gular in its approach. But when vegetation com: 
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mences, it is very rapid, and a few days alter the 
whole face of nature. About the end of May, the 
fields afford sufficient food for cattle. The heat of 
summer is generally moderate and regular; it is 
greatest in August. ‘The antumn is decidedly the 
inest portion of the year; the mornings and even- 
ings in this season are cool, and the sky generally 
clear and cloudless. ‘This season often continues, 
though with occasional rains, and a ive in- 
crease of cold, until Jannary, there seldom being any 
severe weather before the 20th of December. Janu- 
ary seldom passes over without a remarkable thaw; 
February is distinguished for the heaviest falls of 
snow. ‘The greatest quantity of rain falls in spring 
and autumn, See article HAtivax. 

‘Soil and agriculture.) In such an extent of terri- 
tory as is contained in Nova Scotia, there must ne~ 
cessarily be a great variety of soil. Haliburton, es- 
timating by a scale of 12 parts, is of opinion that 
there may be 3 parts of prime land, 4 of good land, 
8 of inferior, and 2 incapable of cultivation. Of 
these the two latter classes of soil are chiefly to be 
found on the § shore, from Cape Canseau to Cape 
Forehee, ‘The soil may be divided into 3 classes: 
upland, interval, and marsh. ‘The quality of every. 
variety of upland is known by the species and size of 
the timber it produces. Interval is a term pee 
to America, and denotes that portion of and which 
is composed of the alluvial deposit of large brooks 
and rivers, Marsh in its natural state produces a 

{strong course aquatic grass; but when enclosed and 
| drained is exceedingly fertile. Wheat is raised with 
some difficulty in N., being subject to many more 

ry ig subj 

casualties than either oats, barley, buckwheat, rye, 
or Indian corn. On good upland, the average crop 
of wheat is from 16 to 25 bushels; on interval and 
dyke it is much more. Oats yield on an average 25, 
| rye 16, and barley 20 bushels per acre. "Maize, or In- 
{ dian corn, is extensively cultivated in the W districts. 
{ ly 

| Potatoes thrive well; their average produce being 200 
bush. per acre. In 1851 there was raised within the 
prov. 297,157 bush. of wheat, 196,097 of barley, 61,433 
of re, 1,884,487 of oats 170,901 of buckwheat, 87,745 
of Indian corn, 21,638 bushels of pease and beans, 
287,837 tons of hay, 3,686 bushels of grass-seeds, 
1,986,789 of potatoes, 467,127 of turnips, 33,825 of 
other roots, 3,618,800 Ibs. of butter, and 652,069 Ibs. 
of cheese. " Reaping begins in August, and is finished 
in September. One of the greatest difficulties expe- 
rienced in rural affairs in this country arises out of 
| the rapid of vegetation, which limits the 
| time for planting and sowing to a very short space, 
| and if any irregularity occurs, not only requires 
great exertion, but occasions these labours to be very 
| imperfectly performed.—The cattle are very pod: 
} but the most profitable and hardiest stock is sheep. 
| ‘The official returns of 1851 estimated the live stock 
| at 28,789 horses, 156,557 oxen, 85,856 cows, 282,180 
{ sheep, and 51,533 swine—The mineral products of 
| N.are extensive and valuable, forming a large pro- 
| portion of its exports, and promising to rise in im- 














portance. Coal abounds, and has its value ith} 

enhanced by the great demand for it over the whole 
of the American continent. The chief bed, on the 
N coast near Pictou, is estimated to comprehend an 
‘area of about 100 sq. m.; but this is inter- 
sected by large dykes, and interrupted by faults, so 
that the actual extent is not yet ascertained. There 
is some reason to think that it may stretch consider- 
ably farther, though sunk too deep to have yet been 
traced. It has a glossy, jet-black ap, is 
highly charged with bitumen, melts and cakes like 
that of Neweastle, and when the tar is dissipated, 


burns like coke. 


i Commerce.| The manufactures 











of N. are few in number; among them may be 
named cordage, coarse woollens and chocolate; 
tobacco is also manufactured in different ways, 
Coarse cloths or ‘homespuns’ are woven by the 
peasantry in all the settlements. Coarse flannels, 
bed linen, woollen blankets, and carpets are also 
made. ‘The making of flour is an extensive and 
universally prevailing trade; and also  prepari 
deals for exportation, Grindstones are ex] 
from the co. of Cumberland, in which there are ex- 
tensive quarries supplying the material, Mills for 
grinding plaster of Paris or gypsum have been es- 
tablished in the co. of Hants, but their operation is 
very limited. Forges are found in all the villages 
hamlets. Manufactured articles in common use 

are generally obtained from Great Britain, and in 
lesser degree from the United States, the high price 
of labour in the colony preventing the embarkation 
of capital in manufacturing speculations. ‘The re- 
tarns of 1851 reported, that there existed within the 
prov., at that date, 1,163 saw mills, valued at 
£39,869, and employing 1,786 hands; grist. mills, 
398, valued at £72,649, and employing 487 hands; 
steam mills or factories, 10; tanneries, 287, valued 
at £26,762, and employing 374 hands; value of 
leather manufactured, £52,625; value of boots and 
shoes manufactured, ‘£73,654; foundries, 9, valued 
‘at £12,900, and employing 188 hands; quantity of 
iron smelted, 400 tons, valued at £4,635; value of 
castings, £3,486; weaving and carding’ establish- 
ments, 81, valued at £11,690, and employing 119 
bunds; hand looms, 11,096, valued at £24,480) yds 
of fulled cloth manufactured, 119,698; yds. of cloth 
not fulled, 790,104; yds. of flannel, 219,852; brew- 
cries and distilleries, 17, valued at £6,032, and em- 
ploying 42 hands; gallons of malt liquor manufac 
ured, 78076; gallons of distilled liquor, 11,900; 
other factories, 131, valued at £14,382, and employ- 
ing 185 hands; value of agricultural implements 
anufactured, £16,640; value of chairs and cabinet 
re, £11,155; value of carriages, £9,491; value of 
other wooden wares manufactured, £19,283; quan 
tity of coal raised, 114,992 chaldrons; casks of lime 
burnt, 28,608, valued at £4,433; quantity of bricks 
made, 2,845,400, valued at £3,211; tons of gypsum 
quarried, 79,795, valued at £10,498; grinding stones 
quarried to the value of £5,857; value of soap man- 
ufactured, £28,277; value of candles manafactured, 
£21,210; quantity of maple sugar manufactured, 
110,441 ibs.; vessels built, 486 = 57,776 tons; boats 
built, 2,654. 

‘The imports and exports of the province, in 1842, 
and 1847, Were as follows:— 

















TPORTS FROM 1842, 1847, 
Great Britain, . . «£337,364 
British West Indies, . 44,023 
Nc American colonies, 204,979 
British colonies elsewhere, 98,178 
‘United States of America, 373,739 
Foreign States. 118375 
‘Total, . (£1,171,553 

Exronrs To 
Great Britain, * £79,784 
Bitish West Indien,” 433,025 
British North American colonies, 237,891 
colonies 6,042 
United States of America, 72,699 
‘States, = 29,413 
Total, . + £869,254 — £1,031,069 
The balance of trade against the prov. is not s0 
great as may appear from the ag tables; the 


value of exports being placed very low in proportion 
to the returns, and he W. India trade being exeli- 
sively carried on by vessels owned in the province; 


as is generally that with Great Britain. N. 
ed to the British West Indies, in 1840, goods 7 
’ ; 







































manufactures to the honse-of-assembly, it appears 
that the amount of goods, wares, and manufactures, 
imported into the port of Halifax alone, from the 
United States, during the year 1852, was $17,260 doll. 
chiefly at a duty of 64 per cent. and under, which, 
if imported into the United States, would have been 
charged with a any of from 20 to 40 per cent., and 
which, itis contended, could be manufactured in the 

ov. as cheaply as in that country. The report 

jarther states, that the total amount of importations 
into Halifax from the United States, during the 
same year, including $70,148 d. of flour and bread- 
stufls, was 889,174 d.; and that the total exports, 


SS 


leaving a balance of 545,402 d. in favour of the 


United States in that port alone, being an increase 
on the precedi ‘no less than 151,614 d. while 
the exports hi ed during both years. ‘The 


committee had been unable to ascertain the value of 
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‘alue of £411,656; whereof £173,590 were in dry ) nations and by the terms of the treaty of 1818, as Delaw: 
EP RNee, hae one re  y eeeeaak hs 


during the same periods, amounted to 343,672 d.; | dians 








were joined by 20,000 loyalists from N. America; so 
that in 1784 the pop. amounted to 32,000. In 1827, 
the pop., exclusive of Cape Breton, 








the imports of manufactured goods into the prov., 
but express their conyiction that it amounts to a 
considerable sum, and so greatly exceeds the exports 
to the United States, as to constitate a disadvan- 
tagcous and adverse trade. The committee also re- 
re that they have examined manufacturers estab- 
ished at Hulifax, and engaged in the manufacture 
of iron castings, stoves, &c., clothing and tailoring, 
domestic wines, syrup, cordials, hats and caps, soap, 
boots and shoes, furniture, pails and buckets, and 
marble, who levers ‘complain of the ruinous effects 
of the low rates of duties, and are sanguine that 
were they peer from foreign competition, and 
secured in the enjoyment of the home-market, th 
would be able to ily the domestic market wit 
those articles at as cheap a rate as they can be im- 
ported from abroad, in which opinion the committee 
concur; and, further, that were it not for the pro- 
tective ae of the United States, the colonists, to 
a considerable extent, could supply the American 
market. A considerable portion of the report is de- 
voted to the consideration of the presumed injurions 
results to the prov. from this state of things,—the 
‘want of employment which is thus created, and the 
extensive emigration of the more youthful and active 
portion of the community. The committee claim 
for its artificers, that as the American republic has 
shat its markets against them and their productions, 
American manufacturers should not be allowed to 
interfere with them in their own market. 

Fisheries] In 1851, the number of vessels in the 
fisheries of N. were 812= 42.333 tons, and mated. by 3,681 


tons, 
hands; and the number of boats, 5.161, with 6713 hands. 
nets and xcines were 30,154 ‘The 











re 
fishermen to the especial care ofthe I 

lature,” say they, “fiemly and resolutely 
‘ministers that protection against the 





mounted to 
123, souls; of whom 28,659 were returned as be- 
longing to the Church of England; 37,225 as Pres- 
byterians; 20,401 as Catholics; 9,408 as Methodists; 
19,790 as Independents; and 2,968 Lutherans. In 





1851 the pop. was 276,117; or of each of the 18 cos. 
composing this prov. was as follows: 
‘Halifax, ni her 
gases 7256 09 
Digby, « OT 
Annapolis, 186 0 103s 
King’s - ; oe 
Hani) 1ab30 | Vigor" bali 
Of married persons of both sexes there were in 1851 
78,701; widowers, 2,238; widows, 


916; rate-payers, 
38888; paupers, 1,672; deaf and dumb, 280; bind, 
136; lunatics, 166; idiots, 209; Indians, 1,056; col- 
oured persons, 4,908. ‘There had been 8,120 births, 
2,802 deaths, and 1,710 marriages, during the year 
1851. ‘The schools numbered 1,096, and the scholars 
81,354. ‘The religious denominations are thus stated: 
Chiarch of England, 36,482; Catholics, 69,034; Kirk 
of Scotland, 18,867; ‘Presbyterian church of N., 
28,767; Free church, 25,280; Baptists, 42,243; Me- 
thodists, 23,596; Congregationalists, 2,639; Univer- 
salists, 680; Lutherans, 4,087; Sandemanians, 101; 
Quakers, 188; other denominations, 2,891. ‘These 
bodies had 567 churches in 1851. Engaged in learned 
professions, commerce, &e., there were: clergymen, 
288; lawyers, 148 ; doctors, 145; merchants and trad- 
ers, 2,415; persons employed in manufactures, 3,200; 
mechanics, 8,895; farmers, 31,604; persons engaged 
in the fisheries, 9,927; registered seamen, 1,13; per- 
sons at sea, 3961; persons engaged in 
lumbering, 1,254. The inhabited houses were re- 
fumed at 41,455, families, 45,541 sabes 
houses, 2,028; honses building, 2,347; stores, 

and outhouses, 52,758. The probable value of real 
estate, £8,050,923; highest rate for poor and county, 
£16 8s. 4d.; lowest rate, 10d. The majority of the 
present inhabitants are natives, the fants of 


re 


























migrants from Great Britain and the United States, 
in the eastern parts of the prov. the majority are 
Scotch. ‘The descendants of ‘Atala are chichy 


‘and Menudie. They 
patois. A remnant of 


cai ee 


in Cape Breton; and there are above 3,000 Negroes 
in the prov. 

.]_N. is governed by a lieutenant 
governor, who also takes the title of commander-in- 
chief of the prov. He is assisted by a council of 12 
menibers, who form a constituent part of the Ki) 
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ture, their consent being necessary to the enacting 
of laws, In their capacity of legislators they sit as 
an upper house. At present, however, the governor 
has not only the power of nominating but of sus- 
pending the members of this council. ‘The members 
of the honse-of-assembly are elected by the free- 
holders. Halifax chooses 4 co. and 2 town mem- 


“hers; all the other cos: send 2 each; and each town 


Lrepresentative. The qualifieations for a vote or 
representation are either a yearly income of 40s. 
cleared from real estate, or a title in fee-simple to a 
dwelling-house, or the possession of 100 acres of 
Jand.—The governor is chancellor in office, and he 
and his executive couneil constitute a eourt-of error. 
‘he aupreme court is composed of chet justice, 3 
assistant-jnstices, and a circuit associate. ere are 
courts of common pleas in each co., and courts of 
general sessions. sides these there are sheriff and 
justice-of-peace courts.—The revenue of N. in 1829 
was £38,360, of which £20,000 was expended in 
making roads and bridges. In 1842 the revenue 
amounted to £84,869; in 1847 to £111,025.—Besides 
the presence of two or three regiments of British 
troops in the garrisons, there is an organized militia 
of 26 regiments, embracing a force of nearly 45,000 
men. 

Ecclesiastical establishment.) ‘This consists of a 
bishop, with a salary of £2,000. per ann., besides 
£400 05 a missionary allowance; of one archdeaeon, 
who is also ecclesiastical commissary, his salary being 
£300, with an allowance of £175 as a missionary, 
and of about 30 other missionaries, each receiving 
from the Society for Propagating the Gospel from 
£100 to £200 per ann.; the whole ordinary expense 
being £7,640, nothing’ of which, however, falls on 
the provincial revenne. 

Education) King's colloge, at Windsor, was founded under & 
roval charter in 1802, "Tho bishop of the diocese is the visitor: 
fad the lentenant-governor, bishop.and other provincial officers 
form x board of directors or governors. I haa an annual allow 
tune from the provincial treasury of £400. and ie otherwise sap 
ported by erefactions from societies in England ani other 
ourees, to the amount of £1,000 per aun. Tt i under the kinmpe- 
diate management of a president who has a salary of £368 per 
fann, including hi allowance as chaplain. Tn commection with 
this college there isan neaderay of grammar-school, with at pre 
‘ent about 68 scholars. ‘The principal of thie academy Hae aan 
‘ual salary of £160, and an assistant at £30, thowe "e! 
txcluslve of tation fees, Dalhousie college, inthe ety of Hale 
fx, isan institution originally fvanded under the pairouage of 
thelate ene of Dalhouae, when lentenant-governor of the prov 

















Professors, grad 

fare at presont about £620 per ann.—Acadia collesce, incorporated 
Dy acts of the general axsombly in 1840 and 1541, is sita- 
‘ated at Horton in King’s oa, bi 9 
List education society. There are in this Institution 3 professors 
of the Baptist denoiniuation, and 33 students. Thers is con- 
nected with the coljege an academy with 2 teachers and 45 pupils, 


scriptions and tuition fees —The minor seademes and grammar 
‘schools throughout the prov. are numerous. Ample 

tale for the education of every young person. "For this Pa 
one-fitoenth part of the public revenue is every Year set uae in 
aid of still lanrer private contributions, ant the resale has long: 


‘written in 1833, thus speaks of the 
“It ina matter of doubt whether more general and useful 
ledge among all zrades of the pop. can be discovered in any cou 
try than will be foand to prevail in this prov. Many of 
born and educated in it have distinguished 


i 


‘at home bat in different parts of the world, and the 
erally possess a ready power of apprehension, a 


remarkably dis 


tinct knowledge of the general affairs of life, and the talent of 
‘adapting thenselves to the circumstances of such situations aa 
hance, direction, or necessity may place them in.” 


Halifaz division.] The Halifax division comprises 
only a part of the country of that name, snd con- 
tains 4 townships, viz., Halifax, Dartmouth, 
and Laurence-Town.—The harbour of Halifax is 
one of the finest in America, See Hanirax, Dart- 
mouth was founded in 1750. It occupies the oppo- 
site side of Halifax harbour. 

‘Eastern division.| ‘The Eastern division contains 
the distriets of Colchester and Picton, and the eos. 
of Sydney and Cumberland. The town of Picton 
was founded in 1790. Guysborough in Sydney, and 
Sherbrook on the St. Mary river, are the principal 

in the division. 

Middle division.] ‘This division contains the three 
cos. of Hants, Lunenburg, and Queen’s— 
in Hants, on the Avon river, is the cap. of this 
Lunenburg, next to Halifax, is the oldest sett 
formed by the British government in Nova Scotia, 
‘The town of Liverpool is built on a harbour of the 
same name, formerly known by the French appella- 
tion of Rosignol 

Western division.] "This division contains the two 
cos. of Annapolis and Shelburne. ‘The town of An= 
‘apolis Royal, from the earliest settlement of the 
colony until the establishment of Halifax, was the 
cap. of the prov., and much of the history of Nuis 
connected with it. ‘The inhabitants of Dighy prose- 
ente the fishing of mackarel with much success. 
Yarmouth is a thriving town. Pubnico, a French 
settlement in the township of Argyle, has an excel- 
Jent harbour. Copo Sable, in thie Sivision, forms 
the extrenie S point of N., being in 48° 27’ N lat. 
and 65° 83 W long. Shelburne harbonr is one of 
the best in America. 


Historica notice) In May 1497, John Cabot and his son Se- 
Dastian, supposing that w ‘roato to India might be found 
in the NW, sailed from Bristol in a W direction. “On the morn- 
Ing of the 24th of June these intrepid and skilful mariners were 
sed by the sight of land, Being the first they had seen on 
‘they called it Prima: Vista and it is general) 
ve een sone part of N.; but the Marquis de In 
European who visited N. with an intention to colo- 
ed from France in 1698, and Innded few convicts 
Sable, which is situated abont 50 leagues to the SE 
Breton. in 1603 we fiad M. de Monts a by 
 governot-general of all the eountry from the 40th 10 
lels of N Int, that i from Virginia almost to the 
fudson's bay. In the commission of De Monts the whole 
of the country now called N., New Brunswick. and part of the 
state of Maine, was called Cadio. ‘The same territory secins to 
have successively borne the appellations of Acadia, L'Acadie, ad 
Arcadia. De Monts found the country thinly inbabited by free 
and savage Indians, "The colony planted by him was poorly 
‘sapported by the mother country; and in 1621 James I, of Eng- 
land gratified his secretary, Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
Earl of Stirling, with a grant of the extensive truct of country 
lying on the FE side of a line drawn in a N direction from the 
river St. Croix to the gulf of St Lawrence. ‘This country Wat 
named in the patent Nova Scotia, which circumstance gave rise 
to a tedious discassion whether Nova Scotia and Acadia were the 
names of one and the same country, or indicated two distinet 
provinces. Charles 1. confirmed his father's grant by. patent 
ated 12th Jaly 1624: and in May 1625 ereated the premier baro- 
net of Nova Scotia. In July of the same year he ernpo 
Privy counell of Scotland to confer the ttie with all ite privileges 
‘upon any individual they saw fi, til the number amounted to 
150._ In daly 1630 the Scottieh confirmed the charters 
‘of Charles and James, and the 
‘The territory was to be divided into ing. 160: 


‘sod Sir William Alexarder was anthorised, in his capaci, 
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— a town 47 m. SSW of Warsaw. Pop. 
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nation that allright and tile to N. elther by the Sootch as 8 peo 
ple oF by subjects of the Scotch Crown had ecased and deter- 
ined, tch colony of N. and the Scotch eolony of Darien, 
‘With all pertaining to them, were tacitly classed im the sane 
ex ‘By the 12th article of the treaty eoucluded between 
England and France on the 11th of April 1713, all N. with its 
aanclent boundaries, ns also ‘were ceded to 


steady stream continent and 
from the north of article of a definitive treaty 
executed at Paris in 17 all claim to. 


Sal eganses by alter party 

NOVATE, a town of Austrian Italy, in the prov. 
and 6m, NW of Milan. Pop. 1,050.—Also a village 
in the Valteline, 9 m. SSW of Chiays 

NOVAWESZ, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
2m. E of Potsdam. Pop. 3,150. It has woollen 
and cotton factories. 

NOVA-ZEMBLA, or Novara Zemtta [i. ¢. ‘New 
Land’], a large island in the Arctic ocean, adminis- 
tratively comprised in the Russian gov. of Archangel. 
It extends in a NNE and SSW direction from 70° 
80’ to 76° 30’ N lat. and between 52° and 66° E 
Jong. It consists of two islands, having a joint 
Tength of 470 m., and average breadth of 50 m.; but 
separated by a channel extending, under the parallel 
of 73° 20; in an E and W direction abont 45 m., and 9 
‘ide. On the S itis separated from Waigatz island 
strait wide. ck clay slate and limestone 

rocks. Its E coast has not yet been 
and is seldom accessible, on account 
by which it is surrounded; indeed no part 
of this dreary and inhospitable region has any per- 
manent inhabitants; but ienlar tracts of the S 
and W coasts are visited by fishermen and hunters 
sent out by the merchants of Archangel and Mezen. 
‘The N extremity is rugged, mountainous, and co- 
vered with perpetual snow and ice; the § is lower 
and more level, and produces moss, a short grass, 
some dwarf- willows, and a few of the hardiest 
species of berries, but nothing that can be called a 
tree. On the W side, the mountains attain an ele~ 
vation of 2,000 ft. above sea-level; and those over- 
hanging the Matotshkin-Shar, or dividing channel, 
have alts, of 3,156 ft., 3,204 ft., and 3,475 3 The E 
shores are comparatively low and barren. ‘The hun- 
ters find wild rein-deer, Arctic bears, foxes, and the 
Feces gees this island. Eels oa are fre- 
quent les of different kinds, walrasses, 
other neg, fish. The walrus forms a chief object of 
pursuit to the fishermen; and the number of these 
animals killed Hn plates to which they resort is often 
such that the teeth and bones of the head are suffi- 
a as ‘vessel. ‘ 

}), a large village of Austrian Italy, on 
an affinent of the Pah 13 m. NNE of Vices: 

NOVELDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 13 
m. W of Alicant, on the Vinalapo. Pop. 8,095. 

NOV! ‘a town of the duchy of Modena, 
situated on a small river which falls into the Po, 8 
m. SSE of Guastalla. It was formerly the esp. of # 
oo duchy, and contains about 4,000 inhabitants, 
wi e OVEMIASTONs and leather. 

@ town of Prussian Poland, in 
the reg. and 32 m. WNW of Posen. Pop. 2.400 
































Also a village in the prov. of Plock, on the Sonna, 
40 m. NNE of Plock. Pop. 500. 

NOVENTA, a town of Austrian Italy, in the 
deleg. and 18 1, SSW of Vieenza. Pop. $800. 

NOVENTA-DI-PIAVE, a town of Austrian Italy, 
in the deleg. and 17 m. NE of Verona, on the 1. bank 
of the Piave. Pop. 2,000. 

NOVES, a town of Spain, in the proy. and 18 m. 
NW of Toledo. Pop. 2,450—Also a town of France, 
in the dep. of Bouches-du-Rhone, 6 m. SE of Avig- 
non, near the 1. bank of the Durance, Pop: 1,050. 

(OVGOROD, or Novoconop, a government or 
prov. of European Russia, stretching between the 
parallels of 57° and 61° N lat., and the meridians of 
80° and 40° E long.; and bounded on the N by the 
govs. of St. Petersbarg and Olonetz; on the E by 
those of Vologda and Yaroslav; on the S by Yaros- 
lay and Tver; and on the W by Pskov and St. Peters- 
burg. It has an area of 107,090 sq. versts, or 47,006 
sq. m., with a pop. in 1841, of 850,200; in 1846, of 
907,900, Its surface is generally flat and marshy; 
but is intersected on the SW by the Valdai chain. 
which stretches from about the parallel of 57° and 
the sourees of the Volga, NE to the meridian of 85°, 
dividing the waters flowing SE towards the Volga, 
from those which pursue a N course to Lake Timen 
and Lake Ladoga. All the E part of the gov. 
belongs to the basin of the Caspian, and. is watered 
by tributaries of the Volga. ‘The W part be- 
longs to the basin of the Baltic. ‘The principal 
rivers are the Cheksna, Andoga, Souda, Kol 
Tehagadoeha, Kobodj, and Mologa, which'are al 
ultimately absorbed. bythe Volz; the Poust, Vola, 
and Msta, flowing into Lake Ilmen; the Volkhov, 
by which’ that lake discharges itself into Lake 
Ladoga; and the Sins, which flows into Take 
Ladoga. ‘The canal of N. unites the Msta and the 
Vol 
of the Sias, with the Sominka; and that of Sias, 
with the river Sias and the Volkhov.—The climate 
is cold, especially in the N part. This large prov. 
is not, however, deficient in fertility, except in 
the north, where large tracks are covered either with 
marshes or with moss. The other districts produce 
corn, hemp, flax, large quantities of wood, iron, and 
salt.’ Some homely manufactures are carried on in 
the towns; and soap, linen, candles, and potash are 
made throughout all the country. ‘The exports are 
confined to corn, flax, hemp, and wood. ‘The fisheri 
in the Inkes and rivers are productive—The prov. is 
administratively divided into 10 citeles, viz. N., 
Krestzy, Valdai, Demiansk, Borovitshi, Ustinjna, 
‘Tshirepovetz, Kirilov, Bielosersk, and Tikhven, 

Novoonop, or Novoono-Veuixy, (i.e. ‘the 
Great Novgorod,") an extensive, though no longer 
Popaloas ‘town, the capital of | the above. gor, 
situated 100 m. SSE of St. Petersburg, at an alt. of 














and | 452 ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful plain at the N 


extremity of Lake IImen. It is divided: into two 
parts by the Volkhov, a deep and rather rapid 
stream, somewhat broader than the Thames at 
Windsor, which here issues from the lake, and is 
crossed by a fine wooden bridge su ‘on granite 
pillars. ‘The part on the r. bank of the river is 
called the Torgavaia, or the market-towns that on 
the L, the Sophiskaia or quarter of St.Sophia. ‘The 
latter, surrounded with a rampart of earth, and a 
ditch flanked with a range of old towers, is about 14 
m. in cireumf., but this cirenit includes a number of 
uninhabited houses, and much open space. It con- 
tains the kremlin or citadel, in which is the ancient 

of the czars, and the cathedral of St. Sophia, a 

building, with brazen gates. The other part 
of the town contains the building occupied by the 








; that of Tikhvin, the Tikhvinka, an affluent © 
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governor; but the rest of the habitations are “ot 
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an irregular collection of wooden structures. The 
yp. of the whole place. once estimated at 100,000, 
Re dwindled to 8,600. It has some trade in corn, and 
inconsiderable manufactures of canvass and other 
articles.—N. is one of the most ancient cities of the 
empire, having been founded, according to Nestor 
(the Russian historian), in the 5th cent., about the 
same time as Kiev. In the 9th cent. Ruric made it 
the seat of his government; but the court was 
soon after removed to Kiev. In 1036, his successor, 
Jaroslav, granted the inhabitants considerable im- 
munities; and the citizens gradually formed them- 
selves into a republic, under a chief magistrate, who 
though hereditary was limited in his power. ‘The 
territory of this state extended as far as Livonia on 
the W, and to the frontiers of Siberia on the E. 
Its trade too. was extensive, and it possessed one of 
the earliest factories of the Hanse towns. In 1471, 
van Vi itz I. compelled the citizens to receive a 
ernor of his own nomination; and ultimately re- 
Seco them to complete subjection. The court 
erned N. with great severity; and a conspiracy 
aying been organized here in 1570, public exe- 
entions cut off many of its richest inhabitants, and 
the subsequent severity of the government continued 
to depress the city, till a finishing blow was given to 
its prosperity when Peter the Great founded Peters- 
burg, in the beginning of the 18th cent. and thus 
gave a new direction to the commerce of the Baltic. 
NOVGOROD. See Nisxy-Noveorop. 
NOVGOROD-SIEVERSKOI, a town of Euro- 
pean Russia, in the gov. of Chernigov, of which it 
‘was for some time the capital. It stands at the con- 
fluence of the Dnieper and the Desna, 86 m. ENE 
of Chemigoy. Pop. 8,000. It has a considerable 
trade in wheat and other agricultural produce. 
NOVGRAD. See Novicrap. 
‘a province of the Sardinian states, in the 
renoa; bounded on the W and N by the 
di of Alessandria; on the E by the prov. of 
Bobbio; and on the S by the prov. of Genoa. It is 
about 30 m. in length from E to W, but has an aver- 
age breadth of only 9m. ‘The Apennines cover its S 
part. It is watered by the Lemme, the Scrivia, and 
the Borbera. It is administratively divided into 6 
mandamenti, and 36 comuni.—lIts cap., of the same 
name, is situated 23 m. N by E of Genoa, in a fertile 
plain, at the foot of the Apennines. It is tolerably 
well built, and contains 5,600 inhabitants. Several 
of the more affluent inhabitants of Genoa have 
country-residences here, in which they pass the 
autumn months. In front of the principal church 
there is. public square. Tt has a castle occupying 
an elevated position. The chief manufactures of 
the place are of silk. It is likewise an entrepot for 
goods coming from the Levant into Lombardy, and 
thence into the south of Germany. On 16th of 
August 1799, a sanguinary battle took place here 
between the’ French under Joubert, assisted by 
Moreau, and the Austro-Russian forces under 
Suwarrow, in which the former were worsted. 
NOVI, a small town of Bosnia, situated st the 
junction of the rivers Sanna and Unna, 45 m. SE 
of Carlstadt, on the frontiers of Croatia. It has a 
strong castle.—Also a small town of the duchy of 
‘Modena, 20 m. N by E of Modena.—Also a town of 
Austrian Illyria, on the Adriatic, 25 m, SE of Fiume. 
It is the residence of the bishop of Zeng. Pop. 
1,400.—Also a town of Naples, in Principato-Citra, 
18 m. SSW of Capaccio. Pop. 1,500. 
NOVEL, a township of Oakland co, in Michigan, 
U.S, 25 m. NW of Detroit. Pop. 1,351. 
NOVLBAZAR, Jest-Bazar, or Rascta, a sanjak 
of Bosnia; bounded on the NE. by Servia; on 
the S by Albania; on the W by the Herzegovina; 

















and on the NW by the sanj. of Trawnik, from 
which it is separated by the Drin. The Dinarie 
Alps skirt it on the SW. ‘The Drin, and the West- 
ern Morava, have their sources in this distriet. Its 
cap., of the same name, formerly the cap. of the prov, 
of Rascia, is situated on the Rashka, an affluent of 
the Ikbar, 85 m. S of Belgrade. It contains abont 
8,000 inhabitants, partly Christians and partly Turks, 
and has a castle. 

NOVIDWOR, 2 town of Russia, in the prov. of 
Bialystock, 15 m. N of Sholka. Pop. 600. 

NOVIERCAS, a town of Spain, inthe prov. and 
27m. ESE of Soria. Pop. 1,400. 

NOVIGRAD, a town of Austrian Dalmatia, in 
the co. of Zara, on a bay of the same name, 16m. 
N of Scardona. It was taken by the Turks in 1 
but recovered by the Venetians the following y 
and the castle demolished. 


NOVIGRAD-VOLYNSK, a town of Russia, Ps 


the gov. of Volhynia, on the 1, bank of the Slut 
G0-mn B of Rowno. es: 

NOVILARA, a town of the Papal states, in the 
deleg. of Urbin-et-Pesaro, 3 m, SSE of Pesaro. 

NOVION-EN-PORCIEN, a town of France, dep. 
of Ardennes, 6 m. N of Rethel. 

NOVI-SHEBR, or Nova-Pataka, a town of 
Bosnia, in the sanj. and 30 m. WSW of Srebornik, 
on the'r. bank of the Liesnitza, an affluent of the 
Bosna. 

NOVITA (Sax-GrRroxit0-nE), a city of New 
Granada, capital of the prov. of Choco, situated 160 
m.N of Popayan, in N lat. 5° 4. ‘The houses are 
mostly built of wood. The pop. are chiefly Negroes, 
Mulattoes, and Sambos. 

NOVITO. a small river in the kingdom of Naples, 
in Calabria Ultra, which falls into the gulf of Gerace, 

NOVI-VAROSH, a town of Bosnia, in the sanj. 
and 52 m. NW of Novi-Bazar. 

NOVO-BERDA, a town of Albania, in the sanj. 
of Skuten, 45 m. NNE of Uskup. 

NOVO-BIELAIA, a town of Russia, in the gor: 
of Voronetz, 60 m. WSW of Bogutshar. 

NOVO-BIELINSKATA, a town of Russia, in the 
gov. of Voronetz, on the r. bank of the Bielona, 42 
mn. NNE of Starobielsk. 

NOVOE-USOLE;, a town of Russia, in the gov. 
of Perm, on ther. bank of the Kama, 15 m. 8 of 
Solikamsk. 

NOVOGLADKA, a Cossack town or settlement 
in the Russian for. of Caucasus, on the L. bank of 
the Terek, 24 m. WSW of Kizliar. It is well forti- 
fied, and contains a Crown establishment for rearing 
silk-worms and the manufacture of silk, On the 
opposite side of the river are warm baths, much fre- 
quented. 

NOVOGOROD. See Novoonop. 

NOVOGRIGOREVSKAIA, a Cossack settlement, 
on the r. bank of the Don, 12 m. ENE of Perekhop- 
skain.—Also a village in the gov. of Caucasus, ot 
the r. bank of the Kuma, 27 m. NNE of Georgievsk- 

NOVOGRODEK. a town of Russian Lithuania, 
in the gov. and 87 m. E of Grodno, on a tributary of 
the Niemen. It was formerly the capital of Black 
Russia. 


NOVOT, a village of Russia, in the gov. and 75 m. 
NW of Moscow, on the r. bank of the Volga, 
NOVOLOSKOL, a town of Russia, in the gov: 


and 90 m. SE of Kursk. Pop. 5,000. 
Novbi-oaiino sae of tou in he SE 

part 1@ territ to 

of. olen 


Lake 
NOVOKHOPERSK, a town of Russia, in the gov. 


and 108 m. ESE of Voronetz, on the r. bank ofthe ||, 
Khoper. It is surrounded by ramp a 
it 


tions. Pop. 1,800, 
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NOVOLI,a town of Naples, in the Terra-d’Otranto, 
f Pop. 2.700, 


6m. WNW o "Op, 2s 

NOVO-MESTO, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 
72 m. NNE of Chernigoy, on the I. bank of the 
Iput. Pop. 1,100. D 
NOVO-MIRGOROD, a town of Russia, in the 
gov. of Cherson, on the 1. bank of the Vis, 160 m. 
NNW of Cherson. Pop. 8,000, of whom a large 


Proportion are Servinns. 
‘OVO-MOSKOVSK, a town of Russia, in the 
gov. of Yekaterinoslay, near the r. bank of the Sam- 
ara, 16 m. N of Yekaterinoslay. Pop. 2,500. It 
was formerly a frontier-fortress towards Tartary. 
NOVO-PETROVSKOE, a town of Russia, in the 
gov. and 60 m. NW of Cherson. 
NOVO-REDONDO, a Portuguese settlement on 
the SW coast of Africa, in S$ lat. 11° 12% at the 
‘mouth of the Redondo. 
N O-REOHEV, or Notonzny, a town of Rus- 
the gov. of Pskov, on the lake of Podso, 70 
atese of Pskov. Pop. 500. 
NOVO-SHANSAROV, a fortified town of Russia, 
in the gov. of Pultava, between the Vorskla and the 
Polusero, 21 m. SSW of Pultava. Pop. 8,500. 
NOVO-SHESHMINSK, a town of Russia, in the 
and 92 m. SE of Kazan, on the r. bank of the 


ma, 
NOVO-SIL, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 80 
m, SSE of Tula, on the r. bank of the Chefka. 
{ — NOVO-SLOVO, a village of Asiatic Russia, 72 m. 
| SOvYDWOIe e of Russia, in thi 

atown i, in the gov. and 30 
m. ENE of Grodno.—Also s town in the same gov., 
66 m. SSE of Grodno. 

NOWAGUR. See Noacor. 

NOWARAHAUT, a village of Bengal, 10 m. NE 
of Dace, Tn the vicinity of this place, during the 
rainy season, the nabobs of Bengal kept their fleet 
of war and state-boats. 

NOWAWES. See Nevponr. 

NOWELL (Port), a cape on the W coast of 
North America, near Prince William sound, in N 
Tat, 60° 27. 

NOWE-MIASTO, a town of Poland, on the L. bank 
ofthe Pilica, 17 m.SE of Rawa. Pt 














small town in the interior of Poland, at the couflux 
of the Nidda and the Vistula, 40 m. E by N of 


NOWIDWOY, a town of Poland, at the confln- 
ence of the Bog and the Vistula, 17 m. NNE of, 
Warsaw. Pop. 800. Near it is the fortress of 
| Modiin. 
| NOWITARY. See Nevaurer. 
| NOXUBEE, a county in the E part of Mississippi, 
U.S. Area 680 sq.m. Pop, in 1850, 10,257 
| _ NOYA, a small but ancient town of Spain, in Ga- 
| 








‘on a bay of the Atlantic, at the mouth of the 
river Noya, 19 m. WSW of Conipostells. Pop. 1,600. 
Skip god GME building ro carro ‘ot iefcsAlon a 
river of Spain, in the NE of Catalonia, which falls 
into the obregase near Martorell, and bas » num 
ber of on its banks. 
‘NOYAL-MUZILLAC, ‘a village of France, in the 
dep, of Morbihan, cant, and 8 m. NE of Muzillac. 
(OYAL-PONTIVY, town of France, in the dep. 
of Morbihan, cant. and 3 m. E of Pontivy. Pop. 


8,820. 
NOYAL-SUR-VILAINE, a town of France, in 
the dep. of Ille-ct-Vilaine, cant. and 6 m. N of Cha- 
tean-Giron. 3,060. 
NOYAN, of France, in the dep. of Allier, 
eant. and 4m. SW of Souvigny, near the I. bank of 
the Quétne. Pop. 740." Coal is wrought in the 


vicinity. 
NOYEL. See Nor. 
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NOYEN, a town of France, in the dep. of Sarthe, 
cant. of Malicorne, on the river Sarthe, 5 m. SW of 
Le Mans. Pop. 1,800. 

NOYERS, a town of France, in the dep. of the 
Yonne, on the Serin, 11 m, Sof Tonnerre. Pop. 
2,000.” It is surrounded with a wall, and has a cas- 
tle. Coarse flanmels and serges are made here-—Also 
a town of France, in the dep. of Basses-Alpes, 5 m. 
‘W of Sisteron. Pop. 1,000.—Also a village in the 
dep. of Indre-et-Loire, cant. of Sainte-Marie, 18 m. 
ESE of Chinon. Pop. 300—Also a village in the 
dep. of Loire-et-Cher, cant. and 2m, NE of Saint- 
Aignan, on the Cher. 

NOYON, a town of France, in the dep. of Oise, 
situated on the small river Vorse, an affluent of the 
Oise, 24 m. NW of Soissons, and 42 m, ENE of 
Beauvais. It has an interesting old eathedral. Tt 
contains about 5,000 inhabitants; and has manufae- 
tories of linen, leather, hats, and stockings, and a 
brisk trade in corn with Paris, It was for a time 
the capital of Charlemagne. During the ¢ivil wars 
of the 16th cent. it suffered severely, and has been 
several times destroyed by fire. It was the birth- 
place of John Calvin. 

NOZAY, a town of France, in the dep. of Loire- 
Inferieure,’ 20 m. SW of Chateaubriant, Pop. 





700. 

NOZEROY, « town of France, in the dep. of Jura, 
on the Ain, 27m. S of Besangon. It has extensive 
Teather manufactories, and an netive trade in cattle. 

NOZIERES, a town of France, inthe dep. of 
Ardeche, cant. of Le Mastre. Pop. 1,100. 

NOZZANO, a town in the dueby of Lucca, 10 m. 
N by E of Lucca, on the Serchio. Pop. 2,400. 

NUBE, a large river of Chili, which flows down 
the W declivity of the Andes, and passing the ancient 

ity of Chillan, afterwards unites with the Itata, and 
falls into the Pacific ocean, in $ Int. 36°. 

NUBIA, a region in the NE of Africa, between 
the parallels of 11° and 24°N lat., and the meridi 
of 28° and 89° E long. ‘The name is very indefinitely 
used: being sometimes applied to a large, and fre- 
quently to a much less extensi¥e country, but the 
boundaries of both of which are very vague and un- 
certain. Some geographers represent this country 
ts extending southwards to Wordofan and Abys. 
sinia, so as to embrace Sennaar and the districts on 
both sides of the Nile; others give the name of Nubia 
only to the country on the E of the Nile, and assume 
the Mareb as its boundaries towards the S, so that 
Dongola and Sennaar are considered as separate 
count 

Physical features.) From the S limits of Egypt, 
the Iand rises gradually towards the 8, as far pty 
sources of the Rite, and the mountains of Abyssinia, 
‘The face of the country is intersected by large and 
small valleys, which run from S to N, sind from E to 
W; on the table-land, several ridges of mountains of 
considerable height stretch themselves across the 
country, particularly in the E parts near the Arabian 
gulf. Farther to the S, the Nile rans between high 
Focks, which confine it to its bed during the periods 
of highest inundation; here the river forms sev 
rapids and cataracts. "The country on the E of the 
Nile has been visited only by a few bold travellers, 
‘who have accompanied earavans from one valley to 
another. The soil is covered, in what is called the 
Desert of N., with a deep loose sand, and sharp flinty 
stones. In’several places it is sprinkled with rock 
salt; here and there a grove of dwindled acacias, ot 
tufts of colocynth and senna, relieve its dreary aspect. 
‘The water, even the rainy season, is black 
and putrid; and the Arabs themselves, who occupy 
this district, are obliged to remove with their flocks 















during the dry season into regions better igh 
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with water, The highest mountains here ran east- 
wards from Assuan to Haimar, and are called the 
mountains of Otaby or Ataby,—a name which is 
often given to the whole chain, as far as Cosseir. 
‘To the southwards, in the neighbonrhood of Suakim, 
the mountains assume the appellation of Dyaab; 
and still farther to the S they are called Orbay-Can- 
gay. ‘They consist of, primitive ealeareous rock. 
Granite, quartz, greenstone, and felspar appear in 
the western ridges. The western desert is called 
Bahindah. ‘The southern parts of N., being watered 
by the Atbara or Tacazze, the Babr-el-Azrek and 
the Bahr-el-Abiad, present a verdant surface in 
many parts. A recent traveller thus briefly but im- 
pressively sketches the characteristic features of N: 
“N. only exists by the grace of the Desert or the 
persistence of the Nile in well-doing. It is a narrow 
strip of green between the mountains on both sides 
and the Fiver... Often it isonly the mere slope of the 
bank which is green. You ascend through that. 
pushing aside the flowing Inpin and beans, and stand 
atthe top of the bank in the Desert. Often the Desert 
stretches to the stream, and defies it, shoring it with 
sheer sand. A few taxed palms, a few taxed sakias 
waterwheel], the ever nea litte honses, the comely 
Black race, and, walling all, the inexorable mountains, 
rocky, jagged, of voleanie outline and aj 
these are the few figures of the Nubian panorama. 
Dates, baskets, mats, the gam and charcoal of the 
mimosa, a little senna, and farther 8, ebony, sandal- 
wood, rice, sugar, and’ slaves, are all the articles of 
commeree; Inpins, beans, and dhourra, a kind of grain, 
the tops of consumption. Tr is n lonely, solitary 
Tand. ‘There are no flights of bins, as in Egypt; no 
wide valley - reaches, greened with golden plenty. 
Scarce a sail whitens the yellow blue of the river. 
A few solitary camels and donkeys pass, spectral, 
upon the shore. It seems stiller than Egypt, where 
the extent of the crops, the frequent villages, and 
constant population, relieve the sense of death. Tn 
N, it is the silence of intense suspense. The un- 
yielding mountains range along so near the river, 
that the Howadji fears the final triumph of the De- 
sert, Like a line of fortresses stretched against the 
foe, stand the sakias, the allies of the river. But 
their ceaseless sigh, as in Egypt, only saddens the 
silence. Through the great gate of the cataract you 
enter @ new world, south of the poet's ‘farthest 
south’ A sad, solitary, sunny world—but bravery 
and the manly Virtues are always the dower of 
aces, who must ronghly rough it to exist.” Nile 
Notes.) To this rapid but clever sketching of an 
American artist, the description given by another re- 
cent traveller, Captain Peel, may be added: “The 
features of N. between the first and second cataracts 
re totally distinet from those of Egypt. ‘The Nile 
is confined in a narrow valley of steep rocky hills. 
whose sides are blackened by the sun, and have been 
broken into fragments by some great convulsion. 
‘The granite range extends to Kalabsheh; its strata, 
are thrown up vertically, and rise in the most fan- 
tastic forms. ‘The sandstone formation is then re- 
sumed. The alluvium from the Nile on either side 
is very little,—a narrow band of soil frequently 
terrupted,—and from the bed of the river being 
rock, and therefore remaining at the same constant 
depth, most of it has become raised abore the inun- 
dation by the deposit from the constant irrigation. 
In Egypt the bed of the river rises equally with the 
soil. ‘The irrigation is done by the wheel, driven 
oxen, and turning a chain of water-jars, which 
nits of being lengthened as the river fll.” Te i en- 
closed ina tude building, often picturesque, resem. 
bling at a distance some old tower covered with 
creepers. A boy sits driving the oxen; his shrill cry 









































and the creaking of the wheel are the music of N.; 
day or night it never ceases.” 

Climate] ‘The climate of Nubia is intensely hot, but, upon 
the whole, healthy. Smallpox is the only epidemic of the coun- 
fey the plage is harily Known, In the southern dite 
tie rainy seasdh generally commences about the middle of June. 
Borckhanit observed it begin at Shendy in the latter days of 
April, The chamsin generally blows from the 29th or 30th of 
April to the 18:h oF 19th of June. It is often accompanied with 
‘thander and lightning. Nothing ean exceed the beauty of the 
‘mornings and evenings in N. “All of 1s,” says Dr. 

“had seen the skies of Italy and Greece; but for brightness, the 


nocturnal sky of Eeypt and N, surpasses them as mich as they 
do that of England” This remark applies more particnlarly to 
‘almost: never falls. In the ene 


the valley of the Nile. where rain 

virons af Shendy, Calliand foand the centigrade therm. during & 

whole month range from 45* to 48°. The therm. of Fabrent 

in the month of Febraary. when planged into the sand, indfeated 

a heat of 125°, and in the open air stood at 96°, Leigh cooked 
by placinig the stone-pan in which it was contained in the 

bot sand? 


Productions.] Cows, sheep, goats, buffaloes, ox 

and a few camels, constitute the domestic anim: 
the Nubians. In the eastern mountains, trooy 
gazelles occur. Dongola possesses a fine br of 
horses. Hyenas are sometimes seen on the banks 
of the Nile, and monkeys have been observed on the 
eastern mountain-ranges. Elephants, and Perhaps 
even the giraffe, traverse the deserts. Crocodiles 
and hippopotami are found in the Nile near Dongola, 
Sukhot, and Mahass. Eagles, storks, crows, § 
rows, a small red-legged species of partridge, lap- 
wings, and Yad have been enumerated among 
the birds of N. The sandy islets of the Nile are 
sometimes covered with an aquatic bird of the size 
of a goose, called kork.—The Nubians have no im- 
plements for fishing except at the first and second 
entaracts, where fish are sometimes caught in nets; 
the most common species of fish are called 
nd meslog. The sandy banks of the Nile abound 
with black beetles which the Nubians denominate 
kafirs or ‘infidels, and consider poisonous. In 
marshy spots, a kind of mosquito is very troublesome; 
locusts, larger than the golden wren, occasionally Jay 
waste the fields of the Nubian husbandman.—Of the 
vegetable kingdom, N. possesses the dhoum or 

ica, and a ‘ies of mimosa, called saut; but 
no dates'are found from Dongola to Sennaar: The 








ebony-tree predominates in the forests. On the 
plains which are inundated by the Nile, particulaty 
tween Esneh and Mahass, the senne-mekke or senna 


plant abounds. On the sandy western banks of the 
Nile occur tamarisks, and a bush called symka, per- 
haps the Palma Christi, which affords an. excellent 
food for camels, and from the bean-like fruit of 
which the Nubians extract a kind of oil with which 
they anoint their body and hair. ‘The dhourra and 
the bammia are the principal sorts of grain; thou; 
wheat, mille, beans, barley, and lentes, are also 
ited. A few vines are trained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Derr, and cotton and tobacco are cul- 
tivated in some parts—It has been affirmed that 
there are mines of gold in N.; their situation, how- 
ever, is not known. ‘The famous emerald mountain 
belongs rather to Southern Egypt than N. 
Agriculture.] The inhabitants of N., from the first 
cataract to the frontiers of Dongola, do_not plo 
their fields after the inundation of the Nile has sub- 











sided as they do in Egypt. ‘The waters not rising 
sufficiently high to overflow the steep banks, irriga~ 
tion is carried on by means of or water- 


wheels, which are put in action as soon as the river 
has subsided. The number of these wheels between 
Ascnan and Wadi-Halfa, Burckhardt states to have 
exceeded 600 when he visited the country. One sa 
Kick requires the alternate labour of 8 or 10 cows, and 
waters from 8 to 8 fedhans.' The taxes thesp poot 
people pay are levied chiefly upon their mean = 
Tigation. A tax of 300 piastres, or £3, is Inid” 
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cach water-wheel, and the half of that on the bucket 
and pole ealled the shaduf. ‘This latter is employed 
in N. only where the land is low, or where it is not 
sufficiently large to support the charge of the other, 
or most likely where they are too to afford its 
outlay. A tax of 1 piastre, or 12d., is also imposed 
on every date-tree, for the fruit of which N. is cele- 
brated. ‘The total taxes amount to upwards of 20s. 
an English acre. This, for a rocky country like N., 
is far too much, especially when it is considered that 
every Nubian was formerly his own freeholder. ‘The 
result is that the country is fast depopulating. 
Whole villages are deserted, and the Desert on both 
sides the river, meeting with no resistance from man, 
4s including lange tracts of rich soil within its grasp. 
‘While the Nubians never taste wheaten bread, but 
live almost entirely on eggs, milk, vegetables, and 
tes, with oceasional dhourra cakes, the fellahs of 
‘Bgypt ave ther. wheat and barley, and are able to 
ein comparative luxury, ‘Though their land is 
fac more fertile than that of N., and though the De- 
sert steals not upon them its deadly marches, yet 
they are not taxed so heavily as the Nubians are. 
‘The first seed sown is the dhourra, After this crop 
is reaped, the ground is again irrigated, and barley 
is sown; sometimes a third erop is reaped after this. 
‘Wheat is grown only in a few districts. Wine is 
made from the palm-tree, and beer ftom barley. 
Date spirits are made and publicly sold from Sint 
southward through the whole country, and in Upper 
Egypt. Small looms are frequently seen in the 
houses of the Nubians: with these the women weave 
very conrse woollen mantles, and cotton cloth. 
From the leaves of the date-tree they form mats and 
bowls in a very nent manner. These are the only 
manufactures in N.; everything else is imported from 


Egypt. 
"Comarcas)\ A sasin_atticle of Nubien export fs 


dates; the quantity of this article imported, into 
Egypt from N., by way of Assuan, varies from 1,500 
to 2,000 erdebs por year, each erdeb weighing about 
200 lbs. The principal articles from Egypt, through 
Berber to Shendy, and thence to Sennaar, Kordofan, 
and Darfur, are the sembib and mehleb,—the former a 
perfume and medicine, the other a condiment. In 
addition to these are imported soap, sugar, beads, 
coral, paper, and hardware. ‘The returns from the S 
and SE parts of Sudan to Egypt, through Berber 
and Shendy, are grain, gold, ivory, musk, ebony, 
leeches, coffee, fruit, honey, and above all, slaves. 
Burckhardt calculates the number of slaves sold an- 
nually in the market of Shendy at about 5,000, of 
whom 1,500 are for the Egyptian, and 2,000 for the 
Arabian market; the rest are purchased by the Be- 
dowins. A caravan travels twiee a-year from Ma- 
hass to Cairo with slaves. Dollars form the com- 
mon currency of the country. 

Population. Burckhardt estimates the pop. of N., from As- 
‘saan to Malas, at 100,000 souls: this estimate, of course, does 
hot inclnde the tribes of the Deserts. Perhaps the total pop. 
does not fall below 250,000 souls. M. Lenormant estimates the 
Berber pop. from the frst to the second extaract at 2,000 souls, 
fad as many from thence to the frontier of Seanaar. ‘The sa: 
thor of the Nile Notes thus sketches the natives of N.: “In ear 
ance and character the Nubians are the superiors of the i$ 
ut they are subject to them by the inserutable law that submits 
the durker races to the whiter, the world over. The sweetness, 
and y, und fidelity.—the love of country and family, the 
simplicity of character and conduct which distinguish them,—are 
‘not the imperial powers of a people. Like the Savoyards into 
Europe, the Nubians go down ito Egspt and fl inferior ofSces 
of trust. They are the most valued of servants, but never lose 
Sr His SR TE ok etl saltry silence 
of Nubia when tl have been sacceastul in Egypt ‘Yet 
ee rie Valour survives. Divers eg 

most struggles are 
Tue Ethiopians once rested the ewans, and) the 
‘one eyed Queen Candace, whose wisdom and valoar 
fame to her successors, Yet flourishes ia the land, and 
mains of grand temples attest that the great Rameses 




















Prolemies thought it worth while to own it.The Nu- 
‘ear arms, bot all ofthe radest kind. crooked knives, rap- 





‘Yet the placid’ Nubian Yooks from his taxed sala to his 
taxed palms, sees the sand and the tax-gatherer stealing upott 
Ii sabstance, and quietly smiles as If his land were 4 
sanded Rhine-bank!” ‘The habitations of the Nu 
hats of mud or of loose stones, roofed. with dh 
‘whlch Inst till they are eaten ‘up by the cattle, when palm: 
Jeaves are laid across ‘These mud dwellings are generally 60 low 
that ‘can hardly stand erect in them. Tho houses at 
Dehr, and a few in the larger Villages, are, however, better bullt. 
‘The utensils of a Nubian's hat consist of about half-a-dozen 
coarse earthen Jars, about & ft. in height, and from 1 to 2 ft in 
‘Glam, in which all the provisions are kept,—-a fow carthenvware 
hand-mill, a hatelet, and a few round sticks over which 
Gress consists usually of 
peasants of Upper Eat 


(pe of a turban, Young boys and 

‘The women wrap themselves up in tinen rags 
black woollen gowns: they wear ear-rings and glass bracelets; 
‘cannot afford to bay the latter, form them of straw, 
falls upon the neck in ringlets, and on the back part of 
the head they wear short tassels of glass or stones, both as an or. 
‘an amulet. ‘The richer class wear or silver 
round their ankles. 8 of Debr, and principally at Sukhot 
people go quite naked, with the 
jublans seldom go unarmed. As 
urehave a short 

















their original language 
northeraly origin than the rest of tbe inhabitants ofthe country: 
their compleaion is light brown, while that of the Nubiaris is al- 
most black. ‘The inhabitants of N,,as far 8 as Dougola, are 
Known in Egypt under the name of Berabera or Berbers. The 
Berber of Lower Nubia,” says M. Lenormant, “Is of a slender 
form, dark complexion, and prematurely reach old age etan- 
ing ts beauty Goly during fafancy and youth, bat retainding an 
observer more foreibly than any neighbouring people of te an- 
tient Egyptian race, sach as they are depicted upon their monn- 
‘mente — ‘The feuiales wear the mantted hair of the court of Sesos- 
iris” From Dongola and Sennane, the inbabitants of the coun- 
tries on the Nile, and all. the other Arab tribes as far as Born, 
speak Arabic dialects. The eastern nations on the Atbart, to- 
Sarde Take and the Red ea speak the Disarye inyage, to 
the W, the nearest foreign language Is that of Kordotan, « dia- 
leet differing in pronunciation only from that of Darfur. The 
name ba, Burckhardt informs us, s likewise given to all the 
Blacks coming from the slave-countries to the 3 of Sennaar. 
—The Sheyzya tribes inlabit the country to the E of Don 
fle They ae a handoone, giant race 0 poole, elt 
Rae ie a clear, glosey jet black, which . Wade 
Aington'=to" bs ‘he Titst colour tha. comb be elcied. for 


4 Duman being" Te Is not the Nego-blac, beng lt, die 











‘general description of the 
“are generally well-made, 
‘strong, and muscular, with Bue features. In stalure they. are 
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below the Egyptians. They have no mustachios, and 
‘wearing it under the chin only, like the 


somewhat 
‘but little 
sculptured upon the 


‘beard, 
of the fugitives in the batte-pieces of 
the Beyptian temples In patsing slong the wadys of N. ie often 
‘ocurred tome to remark that the size and figure of the inbabita 
rere to the breadth of their 


have some influence upon them.’ 

Government] Until conquered by Ibrahim Pasha 
the Nubians were an independent people, having no 
prime ruler, and acknowledging allegiance to no 
man. ‘The pasha of Egypt has placed a sheie-el-beled 
and a kain-mekama in every considerable Nubian 
village, ‘These two officers govern in name of the 
pasha, but are inferior to the kashif or chief judge of 
the district.—The total revenue of N., while under 

1¢ Kaladshy, was estimated at about £10,000. 

Topog 
Nile, from Assuan to the northern limits of Don- 
gola, is divided by the inhabitants into two parts: 
the Wady-el-Kenous, extending from Assuan to 


Sebua,—and the Wady-Nuba, embracing the whole | effected 
country from Sebua to Dongola. The latter district | &! 
is also sometimes called Said. All the villages, as | jm 


far as Dongola, are grouped under the general term 
wady, ‘Thus Wady-Dehmut extends about 4 m. 
along the bank of the river, and includes upwards of 
half-a-dozen hamlets, each of which has its particular 
name.—At Debudy the country on the E bank of. 
the Nile widens a little. Five hours above Debudy 
is Wady-Kardasoy, around which are visible the 
foundations of so many buildings as must have ren- 
dered it at one time a city of temples.—About 6 
hours from Kardasoy is the district of Tafa or Teta, 
extending along both banks of the river—Kalabsheh 
is the largest village between Dehr and Assuan. It 
consists of a number of huts built round the ruins of 
& magnificent temple. Belzoni says the pottery 
found in the ruins is all of Grecian manufacture, 
About 9 m, helow Dakke, at a place called Djorn- 
Hossein, ia. an excavated temple, executed appa- 
rently in the infaney of the art. eis. su 
posed to oven the ste of the ancient Peele. ts 
temple, a beautiful edifiee, is built of a remarkably 
fine sandstone of a peculiar bluish tinge.— Dehr, 








the modern capital of Nubia, is a long straggling | the 


village of mud cot in the midst of a thick 
palm-grove. Dr. Ri estimated the popula- 
tion in 1817, at 3,000 souls.—Ebsambal, or - 
bul, is celebrated for its icent temple, first laid 
open by Belzoni, which M. Champollion considers 
to have been built 15 centuries before the Christian 
era.— Wady-Halfa, is the last habitable place to which 
the Nubian boats ascend: the river is oe 
however, above an hour farther, Towards the S ex- 
tremity of a wd br ethene oceur in 
succession: beyond these, innumerable rocky islets 
form the second cataract of the Nile. The river is 
here at most 200 yds. in breadth; and broken into a 
number of streams by the rocks and islets, appears 
as if issuing from a marshy source. Some of the 
rocks are covered with shrubs and verdure, while 











others present beds of yellow sand or black naked | the 
summits. These rocks extend about 10 m.; while, | certain 


on each side of the river, the whole prospect is one 
vast desert of sandstone, rock, and yellow sand. 





ig] The country extending along the “! 








Mr. St. John estimates the breadth of the Nile at the 
second cataract, where it enters N., at a mile, This 
cataract is rather of the class of rapids than of falls, 


| and this remark is still more true of that of Syene, 


which, so long as the shallowness of the stream does 
not oppose, is accessible to boats, both ascending 
and descending—The island of Say above the cata- 


yds | ract is about 8 m. in length, and from 1 to 3 m. in 


breadth. It had formerly its own independent aga. 
—Above Tinareh, the Nile pursues a very winding 
course, and is divided by a succession of large and 
beantiful islands —The inhabitants of Mahass claim 


5] to be descendants of the Arab tribe of Koreish, to 


which the family of Mahomet belonged. It is cer 
tain, however, says Mr. Waddington, that at present 
the features and language of this people are Nubian, 
Dongola, on the western branch of the Nile, begins 

to the south of the island of Mosho, near A\ 


Arambo, a large solit hill, about 4 m. from 
Nile, ae from time oreeabeal marked the rte 
tiers of Mahass and Dongola. 


History Any notices which we find of this country in Greek 
or Roman authors are brief and insignificant; although the state 
ly In Herodotus, and the expedition of 

crossed Nubia. 


unknown to the 
‘Cambyses, had become & Persian prov., the Persians had never 
been able to earry their arms farther into N. and Ethlopia, ‘The 
apse of two exntures, during which Exypt remained subject to 
Persia, until the conquest by Alexander In 332, seems to have 
‘8 complete estrangeanent in manners, language, and mie 
ional feelings, betwixt the inhabitants of Eypt and N. the for- 
‘mer had, within that period, adopted many Persian customa—the 
tter remained true to the manners of their ancestors, Du 
‘the dominion of the Ptolemies, Elephuntina, and the country 
the cataracts, comtinaed to forin the southern frontier of Egypt, 
Under the Roman empire, the campaign of Petronius, the general 
of Anzustus Czesar, against the Ethiopians, enlarged the Ezyp= 
tian boundaries, as that general is represented to. have conquered, 
‘the r. banks of the Nile. among which 
were Paeicis Primis and Nobata, the capital of the country. In 
Pliny's time, however. the conntry of the eataracts came again to 
be considered as the Claustra Romani imperii; and even Ptolemy 
himself, although by far the most learned of the Egyptian geo- 
aphers, seems to have been unacquainted with the regions on 
lie Nile beyond these boundaries. Procopius in- 
joclesian endeavoured to establish a Nubian col- 


extremity of 
had 





er 
the course of 





history later than Justinian’ 
ity began about this time to 

the higher valleys of the Nile. In 639, Nubia afforded an asylum. 

to the fogitive Christians. Tt seems to ave been at this period 

that the wumeroas ancient heathen temples, along, the Nubian 

wwerted into Christian churches, ‘The 
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Bedouin invaders. When th 
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whole ‘on both sides of the river to its source. ‘The first 
enemy this expedition encountered were the remains of the 
‘Mamelakes, who had bailt a handsome little town for themselves 
called New Dongolt. When sommoned ty Ismail, they proudly 
replied, * We will make no terms with our servant!” Bat being 
‘unable to muster above 300 men, they retreated to Shendy, 
‘whither Ismail pursued them, and’ compelled them to disperse 
theinselves over the country. ‘The next enemy Ismail en- 
countered was the Sheygya,—* the only people,” says Wadding- 
ton, **to whom arms are pia and war's spor.” Their 
daring prowess, however, was of little avail against the pasha's 
‘army, and they were compelled to render homage and a mode- 
rate tribute. "Eventually, the pasha’s troops overrun and ex- 


torted an acknowledgment of uj from all the states 
Which border on the Nile and even from the remote Kingdown ef 





‘Darfur. But there is little probability of the as of Egypt 
ver bel Tete autiorty thghous this te 
feast Sesostris 


we ‘rom 
downwards, havemever been ale to do 0. 

_NUBISUR, a village of Sind, 25 m. S of Dephlab, 
in N lat. 25°. 

‘16 40, W long oa" BY, SW of Gape Coticney, on 
fs 122° 30’, SW of Cape Corientes, on 
the coast of Mexico. 

NUCHAR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
and 60m, W of Diyarbekir, on the 1. bank of the 
Euphrates. 

'UCIA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov, and 
80 m. NE of Ali Pop. 1,900. 

NUCKERGAUT, a town of Northern Hindostan, 
in the district of Serinagur, in N lat. 30° 3% It is 
the station of the ferry-boats on the adjacent part 
of the Ganges, which is here from 200 to 300 yds. 

according to the season of the year. 

NUDDEALH, a district of Bengal, situated in the 
delta of the Ganges, between the 22d and 24th par- 
allels of N lat. in the zemindary of Kishnagor. It 
has an area of 3,105 sq. m., and a pop. in 1822 of 
1,187,000. It is watered by the Bhaghiretti, Jelinghi, 
and Tssamutti; but the soil being sandy, it is not so 
productive as the adjoining district of Burdwan, ‘The 
principal towns are Kishnagur, Nuddeah, and Santi- 
pore.—The town of N., the ancient eap. of the dis- 
triet, and for a considerable period the cap. of Ben- 
gal is situated on an island at the confluence of the 

haghiretti and Jelinghi rivers, 60 m. above Caleut- 
ta, in N Int. 23° 85°, 

NUDLINGEN, a village of Bavaria, near Muner- 
stadt. Pop. 900, 

NUECES (Rio-pe-t.as), a river of Texas, which 
rises in the Guadalupe mountains, under the parallel 
of 31°; runs SSE in a course parallel to the Rio-del- 
Norte; and discharges itself into Corpus Christi bay, 
after a course of about 300 m. It is navigable for 
about 40 m. Its principal tributary is the Rio-Frio. 

NUEIL, a village of France, in the dep. of Deux- 
Sevres, cant. and 9 m. E of Chatillon-sur-Serre. 

‘ap. 1,800. 

NUEIL-SOUS-PASSAVANT, a town of France, 
in the dep. of Maine-et-Loire, on’ the 1. bank of the 
Layon, 18 m. SW of Saumur. Pop. 200. 

UEJOLS (La), a village of France, in the dep. 
of Ls Lozere, cant. and 3 m, ESE of Mende, near 
the Nize. Pop. 500. 

NUESTRA - SENORA -DE-L'ASSUMPTION. 
See Assomrctox. 

NUEVALOS a lage of Spats inthe prov. and 

8, a vil of Spain, in the prov. 
9m. SSW of Calataynde Pop. 600. 

NUEVAS-GRANDES, a port on the N coast of 

Cuba, in N lat. 21° 267, W long. 7° 3°. 

(TAS- DEL~ PRINCIPE (Pusrto-pe- 
Las), @ port on the N coast of Cuba, in N lat. 21° 
38, W long. 77° 10. 

















NUEZ, » vill of Spain, in the prov. and 15 m. 
WSW of ' Toledoe” Pop. 7550. co 

NUFFIELD, of Oxfordshire, 7} m. WNW 
of Henley-uj ‘Area 2,076 acres. Pop. 


=y-upon- 
in 1841, 216; in 1851, 251. 
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NUL 
NUFL, a and once flourishing kingdom on 
the 1. bank of the Niger, to the NW of Kattam-Kar- 
rafi. Captain Allen characterises its people as the 





most enterprising race of the interior—frank, good- 
homoured, and faithfal. ‘The long-continuance of 
civil wars which have distracted their country, and 
frequent invasions of the Fellatahs, have scattered 
them among the surrounding nations, where they 
are the most active manufacturers and merchants, 
“The N. people,” says Captain Allen, “extend over 
a great territory, and may comprise 100,000 

Tie nation ry be sid 40 extend froer The Wea: 
ence on the 1. bank beyond Rabbah. On the r. bank 
there are also N. people, but they are more assimi- 
lated with the Filatahs. The N. people are gener- 
ally marked in the face with three elliptical gasties 
extending from the temple to the mouth, and one 
from the nose, crossing the check. ‘Their hair is 
shaved so as to leave three circular patches,—one 
behind, one in the middle, and the other in the front. 
Most of the N. men I saw at Egga wore the tobe; 
many of them were dressed with a cloth, which hung 
somewhat gracefully from one shoulder, after the 
fashion of the Roman toga. ‘They were in general 
tall and well made: the form of the head, the coun- 
tenance, the contour of the figure, and the lighter 
shade of the colour of the skin, indicated an intor- 
mixture of the Caucasian with the Negro race.” 

NU-GARIEP. See Gamer. 

NUGGINA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Delhi, in N lat. 29° 27, E long. 78°26, 47m. NNW 
of Moradabad. 

NUGGUR, a fort of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Ajmir, 69 m,'S of Jypur.—Also a town of Bundel- 








eund, 81 m. SSW of Chatterpur. 
NUGHEDA, a Sardinia, 8 m. S of 
Osieri. Pop. 1,600. 


of N. America, in N lat. 64° 30’. 

NUGU, one of the Friendly islands, 3 m. NE of 
Tongatabu. 

NUHIVA, or Feperat, Isuaxp, one of the Ingra- 
ham islands, in S lat. 8° 58’. 

NUILLE-SUR-VICOL, a village of France, in 
the dep. of La Mayenne, cant. and 6 m. S of Laval. 
Pop. 1,500. 

NUITS, a town of France, in the dep. of Cote- 
@Or, 14 m, SSW of Dijon, on the Musin, Pop. 
3404. It has mannfactories of paper and course 
woollens; and the ised ee good wine. 

NUJIBABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Delhi, 95 m. NE of Delhi, in N lat. 29° 37’, 

NUJIFGHUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Allahabad, on’ the r. bank of the Ganges, 20 m. 
SE of Caunpar, 

NUKABIVA, one of the Marquesas group, hay- 
ing its SE point in S Int. 8° 57, W long. 189° 82” 
Tt is about 21 m. in length. Its inhabitants are a 
ferocious set of savages. 

NUKALAN, a low sandy island in the Fiji gromp. 

NULACOONDA. See Narconpan. 

NULCHITTY, a village of Bengal, 8 m. NW of 

inge, on’an arm of the ange 
INGAH, a town of Bengal, in the district 
of Jessore, 74 m. NE by N of Calicut. 4 

NULDRUGH, a district of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Bej: situated between the 17th and 
Toth parallels of N Ist, and bounded on the S by the 
Bimah Its cap, ofthe sume name, situated in N 
Tat. 17° 42”. 


in, in the prov. and 15 m. 
Pop. 2,873. 
surrounded by a wall flanked with towers. 
NULIZE, a village of France, in the dep. of Loirey 
12 m. SE of Rosanne. 


It is 
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NULPE, or Nutri, a river of Eenador, in the 
of Esmeraldas, which enters the Mira, in N 
jat. 1° 21’, 

NULVI, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. and 15 
m. ESE of Sassari. Pop. 3,000. 

NUMANSDOR?P, a village of Holland, in_ the 
prov. of 8, Holland, 14 m. S of Rotterdam. Pop. 


1,600. 

NUMBALLE, a river of Ecuador, in the prov. of 
Jaen-de-Bracamoros, which falls into the Chinchipe, 
on the W side, in S lat. 5° 16’. 

NUMIN, a river of Mandshuria, which descends 
from the E flank of the Hinghan, and runs SE to 
the Nun, which it joins on the r. bank, after a course 
of 120 m. 

NUN, or Wapr-Nox, a province of Maroceo, 
forming the most southern part of the empire, and 
taking its name from a river which enters the At- 
lantic 35 m. SW of Cape Nun. Gum, wax, and 
ostrich-feathers, are the only commodities which it 
produces for export; its inhabitants carry on a con- 
siderable trade. however, with the interior of Africa, 
and several districts are fertile in corn. ‘The whole 
extent of coast, from Aghadir to Cape Bojador, does 
not a single harbour, ‘The inbabitants being 
chiefly wandering tribes, bear a small proportion in 
point of number to the extent of their territory. See 

[AROcoo. 

NUN, or Nox, a river of Mandshuria, which passes 
the towns of MerghenNimmen, and Sitsikar, and 
Joins the Sungari, on the I. bank, after a S course of 

20 m. It receives the Hogar, the Numin, the Yol, 
the Shol, and the Toro. 

NUN, a central deltoid-branch of the Niger, fall- 
ing into the gulf of Guinea at Cape Nun, 65 m. W 
of the mouth of the Bonny or New Calabar, and 130 
m. SSE of that of the Benin. ‘The N. from the an- 
chorage inside the bar has the same general appear- 
ance with the neighbouring rivers, the banks pre- 
senting a luxuriant foliage consisting chiefly of man- 
groves, interspersed with oil and cocoa-nut palm 
trees, reaching down to the water's edge.. ‘The pop. 
along its banks, few in number, reside chiefly in two 
villages on the I. bank, near the sea, one of which is 
called Acasa. They carry on some little trade with 
the natives higher up the river. and get provisions in 
retura, but their trade with Europeans is inconsider- 
able. Though the bar of the N. has as much water 
on it as the bar of the Bonny, ships experience great 
difficulty in getting out, owing to the tide setting 
strongly across the channel, and to this may be at- 

uted the smallness of the palm-oil trade of this 
ver. “For the first few miles,” says Capt. Trotter, 
in his report of the ascent of the Niger, “there was 
a want of animation, few birds or living things of 
any kind being seen, and only a single canoe, the 
solitary occupant of which paddled as fast as he 
could into the mangroves to avoid the steam-vessels. 
A lonely hut appeared occasionally, with its floor 
scarcely out of the water: the few inhabitants, 
who were generally quite naked, appeared much 
alarmed at our approach. ‘The stream on each 
side was lined with mangroves, with oil-palms and 
other trees appearing occasionally amongst them. 
As we proceeded upwards from Sunday island, 
where the influence of the tides gives place to the 
constant downward current of the river, a marked 
change took place in the scenery. ‘The banks began 
to be slightly elevated above the water. and instead 
of the mangrove a variety of beautiful palms and 
other trees formed a forest so dense, that for upwards 
of 100 m., except where spots were cleared for culti- 
vation, the eve could not penetrate more than a few 
yards beyond the water's edge. ‘These cleared spots, 
containing yams, cocoas, cassadas, Indian corn, plan- 























tains, and occasionally sugar-eane, began to appear 
immediately after leaving Sunday island, and gra- 
ually became more frequent, Solitary huts were. j 
now succeeded by clusters, and clusters of huts by 
villages, the villages became larger and more popt. 


lons, while the natives showed themselves less timid, {), 


and often came off in their canoes to hold intercourse 
with us. For the first 50 m. there was little appear. 
ance of trade; but afterwards large canoes were seen 
carrying palin-oil, destined for Brass-Town and 
Bor ‘Owing to the large quantity of store 
provisions with which they were laden, the steamers 
‘composing Captain Trotter’s expedition seldom made {| 
good more than from 25 to 30m. a-day. ‘They began 
their ascent of the river on the 20th August, and on 
the afternoon of the 26th reached the town of Abdh or 
Tho, 130 m. from the sea, ‘The banks of the ri | 
whole way up to nearly the N limit of the , 
country, were perfectly ilat, and presented with few 
exceptions a continuance of impenetrable forest, 
which, though beautiful, and at first pleasing to the 
eye, wearied it at length by its sameness: it was a 
great relief, therefore, to find the ground afterwards 
slightly elevated and undulating, and the country 
more open. Having left Aboh on the 28th of Au- 
gust, the expedition on the 2d of September came in 
sight of the high cliffs on which the town of Iddah+ 
stands, and of detached hills appearing still higher 
up the river. On the 10th of September it reached 
the confluence of the Niger and Chadda. See NiczR. 

NUN (Care), a headland on the coast of Maroceo, 
in N lat. 28° 46, W long. 11° 3’. 

NUN-BURNHOLME, a parish in the E. R, of 
Yorkshire, 3 m. ESE of Pocklington, Area 2,187 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 268; in 1851, 253, 

NUNCRATA (La), a village of Naples, in Ab- 
ruzz0-Ultra Ima, 9 m. SSW of Ascoli. 

NUNDA, a township in AHeghany co., state of 
New York, U.S. 20 m. N of Angelica, Pop, 2,637. 

NUNDAPORAM, « town of Hindostan, in the 
Northern Circars, district of Cieacole, in N lat. 18° 28 

NUNDEAL, a town of Hindostan, in the Bala- 
ghant, 67 m. NNW of Cuddapah. 

NUNDUNGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bahar, district of Eanes in N lat. 26° 12', 

NONDURBUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Burhampur, 32 m. from Turkeira. It is now 
nearly in ruins, but still contains about 500 houses. 
‘On an isolated hill to the W of the town is the tomb 
ofa saint, which is much visited by devotees from all 
quarters. 

NUNDYDRUG, a celebrated fortress of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov. of Mysore, in N lat. 18° 22’, B long. 
‘77° 58, 81m. E of Bangalore. It is*built on the 
summit of » rock, about 1,700 ft. high. It was taken 
by storm, by the British troops, in 1791, after an ob- 
stinate defence of three weeks. 

NUNEATON, a parish and market-town in the 
co. of Warwick, 19 m. NNE of Warwick, and 8} 
N by E of Coventry. ‘The parish includes the ham- 
lets of Attleford. and Stockingford. Area 6,112 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 4,769; in 1831, 7,799; in 1851, 
8,133.—The town, pleasantly situated on the river 
Anker, had a pop. of 4,859 in 1851. ‘The inhabitants 


























are chiefy employed in the manufacture of ribbons, 
NUNEN, a of Holland, in the prov. of N. 
Brabant, 6m. ENE of Eindhoven. Pop. 1,700. 





NUNEZ (Rio), a river of Senegambia, which rises 
on the frontier of the Fulah kingdom of Futah-Jal- 
lon, and falls into the Atlantic, in N lat. 10° 40% 
after a WSW course of 150m. "The country on its 
banks is very unhealthy. At present about 15 of 
20 vessels of from 200 to 300 tons, chiefly French, 
visit this river yearly for purposes of trade. ‘Two 
thirds of the imports are British manufactures 
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salt. ‘The exports are gold, ivory, hides, wax, and 


ground-nuts. 

NUNIA. | See Nrarvp. 

NUNIVAK, an island of Russian America, in N 
lat, 60°, off Cape Arinoff. 

NUNJENGODE, a. town of Hindostan, in the 

roy. of Mysore, on the § bank of the Cubany, in- 
Enttiod oticny by calms: nara cas peter oy 
a celebrated pagoda, to which immense numbers of 
Hindus annually resort. 

NUN-KEELING wits BEWHOLME, a parish 
in the E. R. of Yorkshire, 10 m. NE by N of Bever- 
ley. Area 2,220 acres. Pop. in 1841, 291; in 1851, 
269, 


69, 

NUNKIRCH, a village of Prussia, in the reg. and 
15 m. SE of Treves. Pop. 550. 

NUNNEY, a parish in Somersetshire, 3 m. SW 
by W of Frome. It includes the hamlet of Tradox- 
Will, Area 2421 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,204; in 


1851, 1,115. 
NUNNINGTON, a parish in the N.R. of York- 
shire, 4} m. SE by S of Helmsley, on the S bank of 
the Rye. Area 1,600 acres. Pop. in 1831, 441; in 
1851, 443. 
NUNO-PEREIRA, a. small island near the E 
const of Mid: in S lat. 13° 50’. 
NUNO-TRISTAO, 2 small river of Western 
Africa, which falls into the Atlantic, in N lat. 9°40". 
NUNTHORPE, a chapelry und township in 
Ayton p. Yorkshire, 8} m. NNE of Stokesley, 
Area, 1iL10 acres, ‘Pop. in 1881, 125; in 1851, 1: 
NUNTON, « parish in Wilts, 3} m. SSE of Salis- 
bury. Area 1,040 acres. Pop.,. with that of Boden- 
ham, in 1831, 809; ioe. 276. ESE of Sassari, 
NUORO, a town of Sardinia, 60 m. ESE of i 
on the summit of a mountain, 1,907 ft. in alt. Pop. 
8,600. Tt is the sce of a bishop, and has a cathedral, 
8 churches, 8 oratorii, a monastery, and a large cir- 


cular prison. 

NUR, town of Poland, on the x, bank of the 
Bog, 70 m. ENE of Warsaw. Pop. 500, 

NURA, ariver of the duchy of Parma, which rises 
on the confines of the Genoese territory, and falls 
into the Po, 6 m.NE of Piacenza.—Also a small 
town of the duehy of Parma, prov. of Piacenza, be- 
tween the rivers Nura and Zena. 

NURALLAPUR, a town of Bengal, in the dis- 
trict of Dacca, on the N bank of the Ganges, 24m. 
SW of Dacea. 

NURAMINIS, a town of Sardinia, 15 m. NNW 
of Cagliari. Pop. 1,200. 

NURBUDDAH. See Nexscppan. 

NUREMBERG, or Nurwnero, an ancient town 
of Bavaria, formerly a celebrated frée city of the 
empire. It stands in a wide, sandy, but well culti- 
vated plain, 97 m. NNW of Munich, on the Pegnitz, 
a considerable but not navigable stream which, flow- 
ing from E to W, divides it into two parts. Though 
no longer fortified, it is surrounded by an old wall, 
and a ditch, with round towers at intervals, embrac- 
ing acircuit of about 3m. Several of the streets 
ace wide, but they are mostly crooked and irregular 
OF its public edifices, one of the oldest is the castle 
of fort called Reichsfeste, the occasional residence of 
emperors in the Middle ages, but now used as a 
granary. ‘The Rath-haus or council-house, built in 
1619, is a fine old structure. Several extraordinary 
subterranean passages extend from this edifice to 
beyond the walls. Whe public library is remarkable 
for its manuscripts and early editions of printed 
books. The establishment of the Burg-grave of N. 
took place so far back as 1060; the of the 
city-rights by the inhabitants from the emperors, 
dates from 1427. Its early trade consisted partly 
in the sale of the merchandise of the Mediterranean 





















and East Indies, received from Venice, previous to 
the discovery of the maritime passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope; but its chief source of prosperity lay 
in its manufactures. Upwards of four centuries ago, 
N. was noted for its manufactures in iron, brass, and 
other metals. Paper also was made here at an early 
date. Musical and mathematical instruments, 
wouden locks, copperplates pins, needles, spoc- 
tacles, and. toys of ‘ll Kinds, whether of hardware 
wood, or papier maché, are ly manufactured 
in N.; and the printing and bool business is 
carried on to a considerable extent. -‘N. possesses 
a school for drawing and another for painting; a 
picture-gallery; several collections of books, instra- 
ments, and ‘natural curiosities; an 1y for 
teaching several of the arts practically; and a 
celebrated gymnasium. This city appears to have 
been most prosperous in the 15th and 16th cent.; its 
decline is to be attributed to certain defects in ite 
political constitution, which admitted of the manage- 
ment of public affairs being engrossed by a small 
number of families, Even now the number of per- 
sons practising each trade is limited by law, so that, 
until a vacancy occur by death, no artist’ can es. 
tablish himself in business: such a law puts an end 
to every thing like competition or enterprise. In 
1802, long pending discussions with Prussin were 
adjusted, and N., declared neutral in all future wars 
of the empire, was enabled to disband its military 
establishments. In a few years, however, the forma- 
tion of the Confederation of the Rhine put an end 
to its existence as a separate state, and placed both 
the town and its territory in the hands of Bavaria, 
Tes pop. in 1846 was 45,381. ‘The first railway in 
Germany was opened between N. and Firth in 1 

It is 3} m. in length, and was constructed at an ex- 
pense of s05000 Sorins, or about, £50,000, Tt has 
proved a highly successful lation, yielding in 
1850, a net profit of 26,861 florins, or above 18 per 
cent. on the capital. 

N a mountain of the Pyrenees, on the 
frontier of Spain, a few miles to the N of Cam 
don in Catalonia. Over it is a pass called the Col- 
de-Nuria. 

NURNEY, a parish in. co. Kildare, 3} m. S by W 
of Kildare. 1,798 acres. Pop. in 1841, 735. 

NURPUR, a district and town of Hindostan, in 
the prov. of Lahore, 60 m.NE of Amritsir. ‘The 
town is situated on the top of a bill, in N lat. 38° 12’, 
It has a pop. of from 6,000 to 8,000, a considerable 
number of whom are employed in shuwl-weaving. 

NURRAKH, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gundwanah, in N. lat. 21° . 

NURRI, « commune and village of Sardinia, 8 m. 
E of Isili. Pop. of com. 2,154. + 

NURSINGHUR, a town of Bengal, 88 m. NE of 


Sangar. 

NURSLING, a parish of Hampshire. 3 m. 8 of 
Romsey. Area 2.124 acres. Pop. in 185], 1,024. 

NURSTED, a parish of Kent, 4 m. SW of Graves- 
end. Area 510 acres. Pop. in 1841, 36; in 1851, 34. 

NURTINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, on the r. 
bank of the Neckar, 14 m. SE of Pop. 
8,982, employed in agriculture and in the manufac- 
ture of woollen and cotton stuffs and musical instru- 
‘ments. 

NURWCR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Agra, on the toad from Bhopal to Agra. It is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall; and almost all its buildings 
are of stone, two stories high, and flat-roofed. It is 
said to contain 1,100 shops. Its fort is 526 ft. above 
the anal of Ch Soi oe ea 

NUSCO, a town of Naples, in Principato-Ultra, 
46 m. W by N of Naples. Pop. 4,000. It is the, 
see of a bishop. it 
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